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FUTURE  U.S,  POPULATTON  AND  ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


TUEgDAY,  MAY  23,  1978  ; 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Population, 

Washington,  D.C 

The  task  force  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  210, 
Cannon  Housa  Office  Building,  Hon,  Daniel  K  Akaka  and  Hon. 
Dave  Stockman,  cochairmerij  presiding. 

Members  in  ttttendance:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Beilenion,  and  Mr.  Erlenbom, 

Present:  Dr.  Bouvier,  pro!essional  conauitJint;  Dr.  Williama,  task 
force  director;  Ms.  ParkSj  special  assistant)  Ms.  Tames,  reaearch 
assistant;  Ms.  Stolp,  reaearch  assistant;  Dr.  VinovskiSi  assistant  staff 
dire^rttor,  and  Mr.  Lieberman,  intern, 

Mr.  Akaka.  The  hearing  on  -'The  Consequences  of  Changing  U.S. 
Population"  will  come  to  order.  I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you 
herg  today  and  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  your  participation. 

I  am  especially  honored  to  share  with  my  colleague,  Dave  Stock- 
man^  the  chairmanship  of  this  task  force.  We  will  cover  many 
sifnificaht  issues  in  the  couiing  weeks.  I  am  confident  that  the 
upcoming  heariiip  will  help  us  to  focus  on  the  need  for  various 
leveis  of  goyemment  to  anticipate  population  change  and  to  devel- 
op appropriate  policy  responses. 

llhave  a  Vjery  personal  interest  in  the  topics  we  will  be  discuss- 
ing.^My^homB  State  of  Hawaii  h^  recognired  that  it  Is  an  obliga* 
tion  of  governmental  to  analysge  the  current  problems  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  difficulties  imposed  by  changes  in  the  population. 
LegiilatiVe  actions  addreMmg  growth  management  are  now  under- 
way to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  Hawaii's  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tipn  to  maintain  decent  levels  of  economic  and  social  well  being. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  must  make  an  smem- 
ment  of  population-related  problems  and  deal  with\  them  through 
appropriate  policies.  Demographic  discontinuities^  when  unantici- 
pated, cause  serious  disruption  in  all  sectors  of  society.  Tha^great 
failure  of  the  past  is  that  policymakers  have  not  recopiized,  until 
it  w^  too  late,  that  these  discontinuities  directly  contribute  to  the 
problems  currently  at  hand. 

The"  baby  boom  and  bust  have  required,  and  will  continue  to 
rttjuire,  large  changes  in  most  government  programs  and  policies. 
In  addition,  those  programs  and  policies  must  respond  to  the  shift- 
ing geographical  distribution  of  the  ^pulation,  as  needs  in  differ- 
ent areas  chakige, . 
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I  believe  the  testimony  we  will  receive  today  and  during  subse- 
quent  weeks  will  heighten  our  awareness  of  the  impact  of  demogra- 
phic change,  thus  enabling  us  and  future  Congresses  to  cope  more^ 
effectively  with  the  problems  arising  from  population  change. 

We  are,  I  repeat,  happy  to  have  you  here  this  morning.  Our 
chairman  of  the  .Select  Committee  on  Population  will  be  coming 
shortly  and  also  has  a  statement  to  make,  . 

At  this  timep  before  we  call  on  our  witnesseSj  I'd  like  to  call  on 
Mr,  Stockman  for  a  statement, 

OFENING  STATEMENT  OF  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

Mr,  Stockman,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  It  is  indeed  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  co-chair  these  8  days  of  hearings  on  the  conse- 
quences of  domestic  population  change.  I  welcome  each  of  you  at 
the  witness  table  today— this  first  day  which  will  present  an  over* 
view  of  current  and  future  population  trends. 

Today's  hearings  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  next  3  weeks  in 
the  sense  of  providing  us  with  the  basic  information  on  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  our  popluatiori. 

The  subsequent  days  of  hearings  will  focus  on  the  major  policies 
which,  will  be  affected  by  these  di^mographic  changes., In  particular, 
we  will  look  at  the  impact  of  the  baby  boom  and  the  baby  bust  on  a 
number  of  social  institutions. 

We  have  already  experienced  th'j  impact  of  the  baby  boom  cohort 
on  the  educational  system  with  rapidly  enlarging  school  enroll- 
ments during  the  I960*s.  With  thy  onset  of  the  baby  bust,  -ve  must 
now  cope  with  an  enHrely  different  sc^t  of  problems,  Wha'.  to  do 
with  the  excess  oh-o,  facilities  and  educational  personntJ,  now 
that  ^nr^Um^nia  :\re  droppings  is  one  exampla  of  m&  kuid  of  dis- 
contifiL^u^i^'^  that  fbuv^ 

The  bahy  boon)  har  fiiade  its  presence  fait  in  other  ways  as  well. 
Recently,  oi!r  NcUui.  Priced  the  hlKhest  Uiierripl^jyinent  rates  since 
the  depre?aioni  ni  part  du^  to  this  ^lant  gener^tion"S  entrance  into 
the  labor  force  durittg  tbn- LUGO'S. 

Beor  '^e  of  the  hohy  booin  :?  unique  re  lative  size,  the  Nation  is 
Hkeiy  to  encounter  -v^res'^iv  .  Lucial  and  economic  strains  and  nd- 
/ustmerh?  vb  thii  ^i&ner.L^^jn  maturen.  It  will  be  incumbeni  on  the 
'Oovernmrnt  tm  Jcselfl^p  policies  to  minimize  the  distruptions  which 
^re  likely  to  t'U^K 

In  thme  hwringfi,  we  will  also  bok  at  the  consequencas  of  geo- 
graphics!  reJocation  of  the  population  with  particular  attention  to 
the  problems  associrited  with  areas  ixpi^rie  icing  population  growth 
and  those  now  experiencing  populaeic  n  grn-n>  arl  those  now  expe- 
riencing population  loss. 

These  are  issues  of  keen  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress whether  we  represent  an  area  experiencing  rapid  growth, 
like  Daniel  Akaka's  district  in  Hawaii,  or  population  decline,  such 
as  that  being  experienced  by  the  district  of  our  diBtinguished  chair- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Scheuor, 

Finally,  we  will  explore  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  for  population  change  and  its  consequences.  On  that  day, 
we  will  consider  whether  the  present  institutional  arrangemente  of 
our  Government  facilitate  planning  for  long-term  problems  associ- 
ated with  population  change. 
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We  are  all  eager  to  hear  from  the  panel  of  expert  witnesses  and 
accomplished  people  in  these  fields  that  we  have  here  today.  I  yield 
the  (Imr  back  to  the  chairman  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the 
panel  «  , 

Mr.  Akaka.  Thank  you  ve^  much»  Mr.  Stockman.  Since  we 
would  like  to  excite  the  hearing  today,  we  will  ask  the  witnesses 
to  highlight  their  testimony  In  about  5  to  10  minutes. 

At  thii  time,  I  call  on  the  leadoff  witneis,  Mr.  Plotkin,  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau.  He  is  accompained  by  Mr.  Levine  and  Mr. 
Zitter.  .  '      '       .  , 

Your  testimony  will  be  included  in  total  m  our  record,  Mr. 
Plotkin,  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OP  IMANUEL  D.  PLOTKIN,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF 

THE  CENSUS 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  278.] 

Mr.  Plotkin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Akaka.  I  abi  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  this  committee  the  projected  growth  of 
the  U.S.  population. 

With  me  are  Mr.  Daniel  Levine,  the  associate  director  for  demo- 
graphic  fields  in  the  Census  Buieau,  and  Mr.  Meyer  Zitter,  who  is 
chief  of  the  i>opulatioh  division,  and  working  with  us  is  John  Long, 
chief  of  the  population  projections  branch  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

As  I  noted  in  my  prepared  statement,  the  Census  Bureau  has  no 
crystal  ball  for  projecting  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
projections  that  we  have  published  are  only  the  mathematical  out- 
come  of  the  assumptions  of  the  future  course  of  fertility,  mortality, 
and  net  immigration  rates.  ^ 

Although  the  assumptions  t we  used  in  theie  projections  as  out^ 
lined  in  my  prepared  testimony  are  reasonable,  -  it  is  possible  and; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  virtually  certain,  that  the  future  course  of  the 
population  trends  will  not  follow  our  projected  patterns  exactly. 

Yet,  the  projections  can  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  informed 
planning  for  the  next  50  years.  The  coming  half  century  should  be 
most  unusual  in  terpis  of  popiilation  change  and  a  very  challenging 
period  for  those  charged  with  planning  for  the  social  needs  of 
particular  age  groups  in  the  U.S.  population.  .  . 

It  will  be  a  period  of  boom  and  bust  for  age-related  institutions— 
schools  and  colleges,  housing,  retirement,  pension  plans,  and  even 
the  undertaking  business.  As  the  baby  hoqm  generation  pursues  its 
course  through  the  age  structure  of  the  U.S.  population,  it  will  be  a 
period  in  which  zero  population  growth  and  even  population  de- 
cline could  very  well  become  a  reality,  or  in  which  fertility  rates 
could  rise,  resulting  in  births  equivalent  to  the  number  born 
during  the  post-war  baby  boom. 

It  will  be  a  ^riod  in  which  mortality  races  for  the  midd.e  and 
older  ages  may  decline  only  gradually  or  continue  their  unprec- 
edented decline  of  the  past  few  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  total 
projected  population  would  increase  only  ilightly,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  over  65,  would  aigaificantly  increase  even 
above  the  record  high  ratio  currently  projected. 

It  will  be  a  period  in  which  international  migration  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  U.S.  growth  rate  if .  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  remains  at  the  current  historical  low.  Yet  the  size  and 
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even  the  direction  of  the  net  immigration  component  remains 
somewhat  uncertain  with  the  current  lack  of  data  on  legal  migra' 
tion  to  and  froni  the  United  States,  We  have  only  statistical  specu- 
lation about  the  volume  of  illegal  immigration. 

What  specirically  can  we  say  about  the  future  size,  growth  rate, 
and  age  and  sex  composition  uf  the  U.S.  population^  between  now 
and  2025?  There  are  three  different  series  of  projections  made  by 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  high  series  assumes  fertility  .will  rise 
gradually  from  its  current  range  of  L7  or  1.8  births  per  .woman  up 
to  2,7- births  per  woman  by  2015,  an  average  increase  of  one  child 
per  woman.  Th^^  middle  series  aBsumes  a  slight  rise  to  24  births 
per  woman,  thu  level  at  which  the  population  would  eventually 
,  reach  zero  population  growth  in  the  absence  of  immigration.  The 
low  series  assumes  that  fertility  will  eventually  stabilize  close  to 
the  present  level  at  1.7  births  per  woman  by  2016. 

With  this  background,  let  me  describe  for  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights in  population  growth  as  we  project  it  for  the  next  50  years. 
Under  all  of  the  s  eries,  the  U.S,  population  will  grow  between  now 
and  the  year  2000»  but  after  that  totals  will  vary  widely. 

Under  the  middle  series,  the  current  U.S.  population  of  218 
million,  including  Armed  Forces  overseas,  would  increase  to  260 
million  by  the  year  2000  and  to  296  million  by  the  year  2025.- That 
is  illustrated  on  our  chart  1. 
[Additional  materials  in  appendix  with  prepared  statement.] 
Mr.  PLOTKIN.  Under  the  high  series,  population  would  increase 
much  niore  rapidly  to  283  million  by  the  year  2000  and  to  373 
million  in  the  year  2025.  Under  the  low  series,  it  would  rise  onlv  to 
246  mUlion  by  the  year  2000  and  to  262  million  by  the  year  2025  at 
which  point  the  U.S.  population  would  actually  start  declining. 

The  annual  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  population  fior  the  past  5 
years  has  been  about  0.8  percent  a  year.  Both  the  middle  and  low 
series  of  projections  show  a  decline  in  that  rate  of  growth.  The 
middle  series  shows  population  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  0.9 
percent  a  year  for  the  next  few  years,  but  then  growing  more  and 
more  slowly  so  that  the  growth  rate  In  the  year  2000  woulff  be  0.6 
percent  and  by  the  year  2026  would  be  only  0.4  percent. 

The  most  significant  turnaround  in  growth  rates  is  shown  by  the 
low  series  which  projects  a  decline  in  the  grovi^th  rates  from  about 
0.6  or  0.7  percent  in  the  next  decade  down  to  0.3  percent  by  the 
year  2000,  reaching  zero  population  groVi^th  by  the  year  2020  and 
then  going  to  a  negative  population  growth  of  0.1  percent  by  2025. 

Thus,  even  with  net  immigration  of  400,000  a  year,  the  United 
States  in  the  next  50  years  could  reach  zero  population  gtowth  and 
then  decUne*  assuming  a  fertility  rate  that  is  close  t¥^present 
levels.  Of  Course,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  fertility  rates 
could  rise  up  to  the  level  projected  by  our  high  series,  in  which 
case  the  population  growth  rate  would  vary  between  1  and  1,8 
percent  a  year  from  now  until  the  year  2025.  1 

These  growth  rates  are  a  result  of  the  changing  relaticnship 
between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  coming  ytars. 
Although  the  current  annual  number  of  deaths,  under  2  millioh,  is 
considerably  less  than  the  more  than  3  million  births,  the  number 
of  deaths  is  expected  to  rise  markedly  over  the  next  few  decadef  as 
the  number  of  older  persons  in  the  population  increases.  This  rise 
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in  deaths  to  2.5  million  in  the  year  2000  and  almost  3.5  million  by 
\^he  year  2025  is  greater  than  the  expected  rise  in  the  number  of 
births  in  the  low  series  and^  almost  as  great  as  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  births  in  the  medium  series.  Only  under  our  highest 
aasumption  for  fertility  does  the  number  of  births  increase  faster 
than  the  number  of  deaths. 

As  you  can  see,  rather  small  changes  in  fertility  rates  can  make 
m^jor  differences  in  the  growth  rate  for  which  we  have  to  plan. 
Foi  tunately,  we  have  somewhat  more  stability  in  our  projections  of 
changing  age  structure.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  of  the  current  age 
and  sax  discribution  and  the  aging  process  is  one  of  the  best  tools 
demographers  have  for  projections. 

The  simple  arithmetic  of  the  aging  process  goes  a  long  way 
toward  assisting  us  in  projecting  population.  Although  the  popula- 
tiohs  of  the  younger  age  groups  are  projected  to  be  somewhat 
larger  under  the  high  series  and  somewhat  smaller  under  the  low 
series,  we  can  discuss  the  age  structure  generally  in  terms  of  the 
middle  series. 

During  the  next  several  decades,  the  major  demographic  factor  ^ 
will  continue  to  be  the  aging  of  the  baby  boom  population.  The 
people  born  during  the  peak  of  that  boom—the  late  1960's  and 
early  l&60's— will  continue  to  be  the  largest  population  group 
throughout  most  of  their  lives. 

As  this  large  group  passes  through  each  of  these  ages,  the  insti- 
tutions that  deal  with  population  of  particular  ages  will  undergo 
the  strain  of  rapid  expansion  and  a  decade  or  two  later,  the  often 
more  painful  task  of  precipitous  retrenchment.  We  have  already 
seen  the  process  in  our  elementary  schools.  The  Pfetion^s  secondary 
schools  have  seen  the  expansion  and  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  contractions.  A  similar  process  is  underway  in  the  Na- 
tion's colleges.  There  is  also  an  impact  on  the  houilng  industry,  the 
entry  level  job  market,  and  other  economic  activities  that  focus  on 
people  in  their  twenties.  In  a  few  years  this  boom-bust  cycle  will 
inevitably  touch  those  institutions  which  are  geared  to  the  middle- 
age  and  older  population  as  well,  / 

I  have  prepared  a  set  of  charts  that  show  exactiy  how  the  age-sex 
structure  will  change.  Vm  not  sure  you  can  see  the  details  from  the 
front,  but  we  will, try  to  point  out  the  highlights  of  the  changes. 

As  of  July  1,  1977,  which  is  the. latest  date  this  chart  refers  to,  a 
graph  of  the  population  by  age  and  sex  shows  the  typical  pyramid 
shape  except  for  the  bulge  due  to  the  baby  boom  population  in  the 
15  to  19  and  20  to  24  year  age  groups  and  the  smaller  population  of 
younger  age  groups.  By  the  year  2000  the  bulge  wilt  have  risen  to 
the  85  to  44  age  groups  and  will  have  an  echo  effect  on  the  large 
number  of  youths,  age  10  to  19,  who  will  be  born  in  the  next  decade 
as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  baby  boom  generatic  1 
women  in  the  childbearing  ages.  Even  with  constant  low  fertility 
rates  per  woman,  the  total  number  of  births  will  rise  \  due  to  the 
lamer  number  of  women  between  ages  15  and  45. 

For  the  next  century,  projections  for  age-sex  structure  are  more 
tenuous  since  future  fertility  will  have  a  major  effect.  Even  so,swe 
do  know  that  the  baby  boorii  generation  born  in  the  late  1940's 
through  the  early  l960's  will  increMe  the  number  of  persons  65 
and  over  to  an  all=time  high.  From  84  million  today,  the  number  is 
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likely  to  increase  to  32  million  by  the  year  2000  and  over  50  million 
by  the  year  2025,  more  than  double  the  number  today.  Under  our 
middle  series  of  projections,  the  percentage  of  population  over  65 
will  remain  at  about  11  or  12  percent  of  the  population  through  the 
end  of  this  century,  but  then  will  jump  to  17  percent  by  the  year 
2025. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  that  even  if  we  Jo  not  know  the  exact 
details  of  the  population  change,  in  the  next  50  years,  that  we  do 
havn  suffinient  information  ahjut  general  trends  to  aid  those  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  policy  formulation.  In  many  respects 
thf»  next  few  decades  will  be  unlike  any  previous  period  in  the 
Nation's  history.  The  projected  population  and  trends  for  this 
period  may  at  least  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  problems  that  will 
arise  in  the  next  half  century 

Mr.  Akaka,  my  associates  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  or  any  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Population  may  have. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMAHKS 

Mr.  Akaka,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Plotkin.  Let  me  ask  a 
hypothetical  question.  If  the  Census  Bureau  were  to  receive  a 
budget  increase  of  $5  million  to  be  devoted  solely  to  population 
research,  how  would  you  channel  that  money?  Into  fertility,  mor- 
tality,  internal  migration,  or  international  migration  research? 

Mr.  Plotkin.  Mr.  Akaka,  in  response  to  that  question,  I  should 
first  point  out  that  the  most  important  base  for  future  population 
research  is  a  high  quality  census  in  1980.  A^  you  well  know  we  are 
developing  and  spending  much  of  our  time  in  planning  the  best 
possible  census  for  1980,  and  we  are  devoting  a  good  deal  of  the 
Census  Bureau  resources  and  energies  to  tha^  endeavor,  i 

To  make  effective  use  of  the  large  sum  of^  money  that  you  just 
mentidned,  the  $5  million,  we  would  see  pcpsibilities  of  working 
with  agencies  in  virtually  all  the  areas  you  nave  mentioned.  Cer- 
tainly expanding  a  program  on  immigration \  statistics  and  some 
effort  to  improve  the  statistics  on  out-migratiop  would  be-in  order. 
There  are  data  approaches  that  might  be  applied  to  that  area.  We 
feel  more  work  can  and  should  be  done  in  morjtality  research  and 
certainly  in  fertility  research  which  is  such  a  large  variable  and  is 
so  important  in  any  work  on  population  projectidps. 

Finally,  we  also  ste  the  need  to  study  the  u^e  of  census  data  from 
alPof  the  countries  of  the  ^orld  in  order  to  meaiure  international 
population  movements.  So  w^  seo  opportunities  for  worthwhile  re- 
search  in  all  of  these  ^reas. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Plotkin.  Mr.  Akaka  has  a  bill  on 
the  floor  that  may  affect  the  population  of  Hawaii.  [Laughter,] 

But,  I  will  proceed.  I  have  one  question  that  1  would  like  to 
pursue.  I  think  you  hav^done  an  excellent  Job  of  presenting  son^e 
of  the  basic  parameters  that  we  have  to  nave  in  mind  both  in 
terms  of  the  aggregate  population  and  its  age  composition  in  par- 
ticular. I  am  wondering  whether  you  have  done,  or  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Bureau  to  do,  what  I  would  call  some 
policy  related  correlates  of  these  three  population  series  that  you 
project.  Let  me  be  a  little  more  specific.  Under  the  low  series,  for 
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inaUince,  could  you  us  a  tracking  of  tin*  rtahool  age  population 
over  the  next  50  year«  and  then  do  the  aamu  under  the  middio  and 
the  high  series? 

Similarly,  one  tracking  that  would  be  very  important  to  uh,  I 
think  and  to  the  whole  Congress,  especially  as  ^e  face  the  social 
security  question  again  next  year,  would  be  the  retirement  and 
employment  ratio  that  would  correlate  to  the  three  population 
series  that  you  project  as  a  result  of  the  assumptions  you  use. 

Another,  obviously,  would  be  an  ags  structure  based  specifically 
on  each  of  the  three  cases  that  you  developed.  Have  you  done  some 
of  this  kind  of  work,  could  it  be  done  and  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, or  would  it  re(|uire  more  rosources,  time»  and  so  forth  than  you 
possibly  could  put  in? 

Mr.  pLOTKiN.  Mr.  Stockman,  we  have  done  most  of  this  work,  but 
it  would  have  to  he  updated.  We  certainly  can  supply  the  data  you 
request, 

Mr  Stockman,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  more  detailed  request  in 
terms  of  the  specific  Variables  that  we  will  take  a  look  at, 
[Material  requested  with  additional  questions  on  p.  48.] 
Mr.  Pi.OTKiN.  Thni  would  be  very  helpful, 

Mr.  Stockman.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  aggregate  these  tig- 
urej  give  you  sonie  notion  of  the  general  possibiHtie^.  But  in  terms 
of  their  relevance  to  the  specific  policy  areas  that  w&  have  to  look 
atj  whether  it  is  health  care  financing,  or  retiremenTHnancingj  or 
the  educationai  Resource  needs  of  the  future  decade,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  us  if  these  figures  could  be  translated  into 
specific  series  affecting  those  policy  domains. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  assign 
probabilities,  let's  ^ay,  to  each  of  the  three  series  that  you  project^ 
or  are  these  numbers  merely  mathematical  calculations  that  are  / 
based  on  a  set  of  assumptions  that  are  grouped  together  in  thref 
different  paths? 

Mr.  Plotkin,  We  do  not  assign  any  probabilities.  These  are  as- 
.sumptions  of  the  most  likely  alternatives  in  our  judgment^  and  we 
don't  rank  any  probabilities.  In  truth  we  really  don*t  know  how  to 
rank  probabilities  in  this  area,  other  than  through  a  judgmental 
method  and  this  might  he  misconstrued, 

Mr.  Stockman,  I  understand  that.  Obviously,  in  terms  of  the 
integrity  of  your  institution  and  so  forth^  you  want  to  be  known  as 
a  statistics  gathering  and  collating  agency,  not  one  that  is  in  the 
business  of  prediction  or  forecasting  or  even  making  specific  policy 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Plotkin.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  factfinder  of 
the  Nation, 

Mr,  Stockman,  Right,  but  neverthelessi  when  you  get  to  your 
projections  for  the  year  2025,  there  is  a  population  difference  for 
the  three  e.stimates  of  over  100  million  people.  That  is  rather 
significant,  and  it  has  obvious  implications  for  the  policy  decision^ 
that  we  will  be  making  every  year  between  now  and  ihen.  There- 
fore, one  really  does  need  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  assume  \ 
that  it  is  going  to  be  Ii73  million  or  closer  to  that  higher  range,  or  ^ 
252  million,  the  low  end. 
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If  this  is  something sthat*can'^  be  Tprovided  or  even  taken  a  stab 
at  by  the  Census  Bureau,  where  would  one  go  to  come  to  some 
clom  conclusion  about  these  numbera? 

Mr,  PwTKiN.  As  you  pointed  out,  it  is  a  judgmental  decision.  In 
my  private  industiy  experience,  when  developing  forecasts  of  var- 
iQUS  kinds  which  were  based  on  population,  \ye  looked  very  careful* 
ly  at  the  Census  Bureau  series  and  often  selected  hot  oh&  of  the 
vthree,  but  often  selected  an  average  of  the  two  that  we  thought  in 
our  judgment  were  the  most  likely  to  occur. 

Again,  we  try  to  presant  the'  assumptions  on  which  th^  projec- 
tions are^  based  and  all  of  the  information  which  mig^  support 
these  assumptioto,' but  we  ask  that  the  final  judgment  in  terms  of 
which  for^ast  to  follow,  be  made  by  the  policy  people  involved. 

Mr.  StockmanI  I  want  to  ask  you  one,  more  question.  Each  of  the 
projections  is  based  on  a  set  of  assumptions  regarding  fertility, 
mortality,  and  immigration.  How  would  you  af range  the  impor- 
tance of  those  assumptions?  Obviously,  they  are  not  of  equal 
weight.  How  would  you  rank  them  in  terms  of  importance  if  one 
were  tp^it  down  with  the  thrde  seriea  anfl  try  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  likely  trend  for  the.  future?  Would  you  put  fertility  first? 
How  much  weight  would  you  put  oji  immigration,  and  so  forth?" 

Mr.^pLOTKiN.  We  would  certainly  put  fertility  first,  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Daniel  Levine  who  is  the  associate  director  of  demogra- 
phic fields  answer  that  question  more  fully. 

Mr.  Levine.  Mr.  Stockman,  that  is  a  very/difficult  question  bt^ 
cause  you  are  trying  to=  peer  into  a  crystal  ball,  and  that  crystal 
ball  can  turn  .iteelf  upside  down  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  If 
Congress,,  for  example,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  to 
tell  you  today  that  we  believe  fertility  woMld  be  the  most  important 
factor,  were  to,  change  the  immigration  statutes  in  the  United 
States  and  we  I  had  a  wholesale  ' movement  of  population  caused 
either  by  immigration  or  emigration,  the  picturje  would  change 
over  night,    »    |  .  ' 

Similarly,  if  the  behavior  of  the  American  female  were  tp  change 
with  regard  to  either  birth  rate  or  fertility  rate  changes,  or  if  there 
were  some  radical  discovery  with  regard  to  mortality,  this  ranking 
would  again  ^change;  radically.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  priority; 
but  as  we  have  {shown,  fertility,  at  least  in  our  assumption,  is  the 
most  important  criteria,  and  in  terms  of  making  the  decision,  one 
hgs  to  decide  on  the  Basis, of  discussions,  of  the  types  of  testimony 
you  have  heard  today,  the  types  c^  testimony  that  I  am  sure  you 
are  going  to  hea^  in  the  next  week,  Nvhat  appears  to  be  the  most 
logical  assumption  and  make  a  judgment  accordingly, 

Mr,  StpckmanJ  Well,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  logical 
lasumption  about  fertility?  v 

'  Mr.  Levine^  Well,  that  is  a  personal  viewpoint,  not  the.  viewpoint 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  '  . 

Mr.  Stockman.  Right. 

Mr,  Levine,  My  view  is  probably  somewhere  between  the  middle 
series  and  the  iow  series.  I  think  .the  lowMs 'too  low;  I  think  the 
middle  is  probably  just  about  right,  but  it  would  probably  be  a 
little  bit  bolow  the  middle  ieMes.  \  ,  / 

Mr,  Stockman.  Could  you  elaborate  on  why  ydu^would-- — ^ 
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of  tcday  that  I  set  and  that  I  have  seen,  ^^st  don't  think  that 
fertility  is  going  to  rise  dranaatically.  \ 

Mr.  Stockman.  Let  me  /ask  you  this.  We  have  seen  Enormous 
,  swings  in  fertility  in  the  past  andj  of  couraei  th^t  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  need  to  h&i  I  supposep  as  cautioUs  as  you  tend  to 
be  on  this  issue,  because  wHo  is  to  say  such  a  radical  swing  couldn't 
occur  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  we  can  analyze  the  past  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  factors  that  account=ibr  those  wide  fluctu* 
ations  and  then  ask  the  question:  Are  they  likely  to  be  replicated 
again  in  the  future?  '  ' 

As,  you  anal^^  the  fluctuationi  say  frofti  the  1920' s  to  1965,  irou 
see  that  we  had  a  veiy  low  rate  during,  the  1980's  and  then  the 
curve  steeply  ascended  until  about  1960.  What,  do  you  attribute 
that  wide  fluctuation  to  and  is  it  something  that  is  likely  to  be 
repeated?  ^  i 

Mr.  Levsne*  I  attribute  it,  of  course,  to.  the  tact  that  there  was  a 
rather  extreme  war  situation,  followed-by  a  rapid  rise  irt  personal 
income  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  believe  you  will  flnd  that.  Histori- 
cally, the  fertility  rate  in  the  Unitid  States,  with  the  exception  of 
occaaional  so-called  abberatipns/ has  dropped  fairly  steadily.  My 
own  thinking  is,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  rate'  is  not  going  to 
conti^nue  to  drop  as  precipito&ly  as  it ^  has  recently.  I  think  it  Is 

§Qing  to  start  leveling  off./ That  is  just  my  personal  view^  Mr. 
tockmam  - 
Mr.  Plotkin^  One  off  the  most  unpredictable  areas,  of  course,  is 
the  economy.  The  depression  had  a  very  significant  impact  on  the 
birth  rate.  There  is  considerable  speculation  about  our  present 
economy  aa  it^Telates  to  what  the  growth  rate  will  be.  That  is 
certainly  a  factor  that  would  have,  to  be  considered  in  any  judg- 
ment about  futile  population  ratelr  1  ~ 
Mr.  Stockmam.  So,  you  think  that  there  may  be  some  correlation 
of  population  growth  with  the  rate  of  economic  growth  or  economic 
performance,    "  '                            |  , 
Mr.  Plotkin.  Yes.-               ^                '                >    '  i 
Mr.  Stockman.  We  have  a  quorum  call  on  the  flobr  so  we  are 
going  to  have  to  recess  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  we  all  go  ovei* 
and  apswer  Ave'll  be  back,  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  wait,  I 
wUl  proc^lff  with  Mr.  Erleriborn.  Thank  you, 
. tShoift  recess  taken.] 
^^.^3^^r./ERLENB0RN.'The  committee  hearing  will  resume.  Mr.  Plot- 
^kiri^  you  have  a  new  chairman  now,  the  third  this  momihg.  The 
K^hetL.jmemb6^  have,  reasons  to  be  temporarily  aHsent  from  the 
comrtuttee  hearings  hut  will  return.  , 

Let  'me  welcome  you  as  a  fellow  Illinoisan  to  this  committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  your  testimony.  I  only  have  ona^or  tw^  ques- 
tions. J  notice  that  in  your  projections  you  had  three  varying 
assumptions  as  to  fertility,  but  apparently  a  constant  assumption 
about  net  inmigratlom  Can  you  tell  us  wny  you  use  that  constant' 
assumption  of  400,000?  ,        .  .. 

Mr.  Plotkin.  We  have  usld'constant  assumptions  in  immigration 
and  mortality  because  those  are  more  stable  series.  .Generally, 
these  factors  have  less  impact  on  the  total  population  projections, 
to"  we  thought  we  were  justified  in  using  one  series  for  those 
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variables  but  felt  that  for  fertility*  because  of  the  high,  volatility  of 
that  series  in  past  years,  that  it  would  be  best  to  use  the  three 
assumptions, 

Mr,  Erlensorn.  Can  you  tell  ui  what  the  Census  Bureau  !ias 
faund  the  historic  level  of  migration  to  be  over  the  last  10  years  or 
20  years?  I  preface  that  question  by  saying  that  we  are  quite  aware 
that  counting  illegal  aliens  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Maybe  you  could 
tell  us  how  successful  you  think  you  are,  if  at  all;  in  counting  them 
in  the  census?  .  i- 

Mr.  Plotkin.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Zitter  who  is  chief  of  our 
population  division  to  address  that  question,  Mr,  Erlenbarn. 

Mr.  ZiTTBR.  Thank  you.  Immigration  for  the  p^t  10  or  20  years, 
and  eyen  longer,  has  been  running  between  800,000  and  400,000  a 
year.  That  is  the  main  reason  we  chose  that  level, 

With  regard  to  illegal  immigration,  we  hardly  know  anything 
about  it  in  terms  of  the  absolute  numbers.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
speculation  as  to  what  the  level  might  be,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
arriving  at  a  figure  which  we  feel  comfortable  v4th.  Now,  we  don't 
specifically  exclude  illegal  aliens  from  our  census  count  or  from 
our  estimates,  and  there  is  a  very  good  possibility  that  many  are 
included, 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  The  300,000  or  400,000  figures  that  you  men- 
tioned as  fairly  constant  over  the  years,  that  is  legal  mip^ation 
isn't  it?  ■  ^  .  . 

Mr.  ZmER.  Yes.  That  counts  legal  .migration,  and  also  includes 
the  net  arrival  of  citizen^^  returning  from  abroad  who  have  been 
living  abroad  for  a  number  of  years.  -  ^ 

Mr,  Erlenborn.  You  s&y  you  don't  feel  comfortable  making  any 
estimate  on  the  jiuniber  of  illegal  aliens  even  for  just  illustrative 
purposes.  Do  you  have  any  ballpark  figure? 

Mr.  Zitter.  Well,  norFrom  what  I  have  been  reading;  I  jusLdon't 
feel  that  the  techniques  that  have  been  used'provide^^ny  reliable 
data  at  all/ 1  don-t  feel  that  I  have  any  basis  even  to  speculate  on 
what  projections  might  4ook  like,  so  I  have  avoided  incorporating 
any  such  set  in  our  projections^ 

Mr.  Plotkin.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  as,  you  know,  there  are  esttmates 
made  by  others  on  the  number  of  illegal  immigrants,  and  they 
range  all  over  the  park.  We  have  some  concern  that  any  series 
cited  by  the  Census  Bureau  would  be  endorsed  as  a  sound,  statisti- 
cally valid,  series.  We  have  found  no  sound  basis  for  making  any 
estimatf.  "  _   .  / 

Mr.  Erlenborn.- Is  one  of  the  problems  the  fact,  that  illegal 
aliens  tend  to  flow  back  and  forth— in  and  out  of  the  country?  We 
have  heard  testimony  from  other  witnesses  to  that  effect,  and  this 
is  probably  a  characteristic  that  would  not  be-obsefved  in  the. 
resident  legal  population.  Is  that  onaof  the  reasons?  ;  ^ 

Mr.  Plotkin.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the  problems;  the  issue  of 
aliens  going  back  ^nd  forth  is  certainly  a  critical  one.  One  other 
problem  area,  of 'course,  is  that  of  identifying  a  person  as  a  legal  or 
an  illegal  alien.  In  the  census,  we  attempt  to  count  everyone. 
However,  \we  cannot  for  obvious  reasons  ask  a ,  question  about 
whether 'a  person  is  a  legdl  or  an  illegal  alien.  We  do  ask  a 
citizenship  question,  but  we  don't  ask  a  question  on  legal  status,. 
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We  do  know  that  we  include,  in  our  count  a  number  of  illegal 
alliens,  but  we  have  no  idea  what  that  number  ii, 

Mr^  Erlinborn.  We've  had  testimony  about  the  change  ih  the 
question  on  the  census  questionnaire  relating  to  the  place  of  birth 
of  parents  of  the  respondent,  to  the  questionnaire.  Could  you  ex- 
plain to  us  why  this  question  has  been  drc  5ped  and  another^  which 
many  think  is  less  revealing  and  less  helpful,  has  been^substituted? 

Mr.  Plotkin.  In  the  1970  census  we  asked  place  of  birth  of  one's 
parents,  and  that  question  has  been  dropped  in  favor  of  a  question 
on  ancestry.  \ 

The  broader  question  has  been  mtroduced  as  a  result  of  the 
interests  of  many  groups  who  have  indicated,  very  strongly,  to  the 
Bureau  their  need  to  identify  the  number  of  people  by  ancestry. 
We  have  met  with  a  number  of  groups  from  the  Polish  community, 
the  Italian  community,  and  others  who  have*  *elt  that  just  identify- 
ing first  and  second  generation  Americans  was  not  adequate  and 
that  that  approach,  in  effect,  under-counted  the  number  of  their 
people  who  are  contributing  to  this  country;  In  response  to  these 
expressed  concerns  which  we  felt  were  valid, .  and  to  the  peat 
interest  in  that  question^  we  broadened  the  question  to  include 
national  origin  or  ancestry.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  should  think  that  for  mapy  of  us,  myself 
included ,_.it^p.ujd  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  On  St. 
Payuck's  Day,  I  would  probably  think  about  my- Irish  ancestry,  and 
otKer  times  I  would  think  of  my  Alsatian  ancesti^,  I  would  then 
say  that  the  latter  was  either  German  or  French  depending  on  who 
wa&  successful  in  the  latest  war  and^  the  period  of  history  you  are 
talking  about, 
'  Mr.  Plotkim.  Yes^  ^  -  \ 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  But,  I  often  think  of  my  Norwegian  ancestry,  I 
don't  really  k^ow  how  I  would  answer  that  question,  having  a  list 
aa  long  as  the  number  of  colleges  I  attended.  [Laughteir.] 

Mr.  pLOTKiNrTfou  have  higWighted  one  of  the  difficulv^:  '^that 
question,  and  that  is  why  we  leave  it  for  self-enumeratk  ;  /e  let 
the  person  make  the  identification  as  he/she  wishes  to.  V/e  have, 
experimented  with  questions  on  mixed  ancestry  and,  of  course,  | as 
you  can  appreciate,  that  can  get  to  be  quite  burdensome  and  cpm- 
plex.  We  felt  that  this  question,  which  lets  f he  person  identify  his 
aneestory,  is  the  best  alternative.  "  j 

We  have  experimented  witb  this  in  several  of  our  test  cities  and 
it  does  appear  to  have  given  us  fairly  usable  results,  Mr,  Levine 
wdiald  you  want  to  comment  on  that?  !  < 

Mr.  Levine.  I  would  only  support  what  the  director  has  said,  Mr, 
Erlenborn.  There  is  great  concern  among  many  groups  that  tht 
first  and  second  generation  information  would  be  inadequate  tip- . 
cause  large  in^migration  fiows  have  been  curtailed,  and  there  are 
now  third,^  fourth,  and  fifth  generation  descendants  here.  To  get  an 
identity  from  those  groups  using  only  parent's  place  of  birth  wduld 
not  provide  any  information  beyond,  as  we  have  said,  recent  immi- 
ffrants.  ^     '  .  .  \ 

As  the  director  pointed  buti.  this  is  a  self-determination  question. 
It  does  permit  the  respondent  to  decide  whether  he  i^r  she  wishes 
to  report  mixtures,  and  we  will  code  mixtures  when  it  is  appropri-l 
ate.  It  allows  the  individual  to  indicate  what  is  the  strongest  cul- 


tural  tie  that  he/she  hm  in  terms  of  ancestiy,  The  instructions 
that  we, will  provide  with  our  questionnaire  will,  we  hope,  clarify 
the  issue  and  explain  to  the  respondent  the  types  of  information 
that  are  needed.  . 
.  We  recognize  that  there  is  some  softness  in  this  approach,  but  in 
terms  of  the  various  needs  that  have  been  expressed,  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed,  and  the  interest  at  this  point  in  our  history  in 
terms  of  identifying  discrete  ethnic  origins,  we  find  that  this  is  the 
only  qiiestion  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  which  will  provide 
us  with  types  of  information  that  have  been  requested. 

Mr.  Eelenb6rn.  One  last  question,  to  what  extent— yes.  Con- 
gressraan  Scheuer. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  We  have  heard  from  other  demographic  profession- 
als criticizing  this  change  of  yours,  and  they  feel  that  the  question 
about  the  place  of^irth  of  your  parents  is  a  very  valuable  research 
resource.  There  is  virtual  unanimity  among  professionals  that  the 
loss  of  this  information  will  hinder  their  researcii  effort.  What  I 
don't  understand  is  why  you  want  tg  substitute  a  subjective  ques- 
tion for  a  question  that  gave  sib  some  very  hard  answers  that 
involved  facts,  not  perceptions.  Doesn't  the  whole  question  of  self- 
identity  simply  reflect  strong  cultural  ties  and  that  only?  Wouldn't 
the  Germanij  for  example,  be  less  likely  to  say  German  than  the 
Polish  or  Italians  would  say  Polish  or  Italian?  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  just  getting  into  congeries  of  emotionalism  and  that  your, 
answers  are  going  to  b^  so  soft  as  to  be  virtually  meaningless.  All  it 
is  going  too  .mean  is  that  the  answers  will  ojften  reflect  only^  what 
people  would  like  to  perceive  themselves  as  being.  The  consensus  of 
the  professionals  in  the  demographic  community  is  that  the  re- 
sponses  will  be  very  murky  and  fuzzy,  that  rio  scientist,  except  a 
social  scientist  who  is  interested  in  how  people  perceive  .them- 
selves, could  use  the  results  of  this  question.  .  Wa  are  giving  up 
some  very  hard  evidence  as  to  whether  the  foreign-born  group  is 
enlarging  or  whether  it  is  diminishing  or  whether  they  are  coming 
and  shortly  afterward  returning  to  their  homelands  or /staying. 

Mr.  Levine,  I  think  you  have-raised  quite  a  number  of  questions, 
Mr,  Scheuer.*I  would  say,  frankly,  that  in  dbr  context  there  are 
differences  of  opinion,  I  don't  believe  that  I  would  agree  that  there 
is  unanimity  among  the"  demographic  profession  that  this  informa- 
tion will  not     useftil,  ^  - 

r  think  also  that  the  fact  that  we  do  knowihat:Unimigration  is  at 
a  relatively  low  level,  and  that  many  of  the  types  of  people  who 
you  mentioned— Germans,  Scandanavians,,andbthers^are  not  mi- 
grating here  in  large  flows'  at  the  moment^  means  that  asking  a 
question  about  the  birth  pla6e  of  parents  would  not' provide  much 
useful  information.  It  would  be  quite  feasible  io  assume  that  jiiany, 
many  people  identify  with  their  foreign  ancestry,  but  that  thirds, 
'  fourth^  and  subsequent  generations  would  riot  have  parente  born 
overseas,  but  would  have  parents  born  in  the  United  States/  The  . 
only  way  one  could  pursue  that  would  be  a  horrendous  series  of 
questibns  going  back  to  where  the  mother  and  father,  wei^e  born, 
where  the  grandmother  and  grandfather  on  each  side  were  born, 
and  so  on.  / 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Excuse  me^  w#  have  had  teatimony  to  the  fact  that 
wis  have  an3nvhere  from  two  to  12  million  illegal  aliens  in  addition 
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to  the  legal  aliens.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  ask  them  on  a  census 
if  they  are  legal  or  illegal  immigrants,  but,  if  we  ask  them  where 
,  their  parents  were  born,  at  least  we  would  have  a  much  clearer 
idea  of  the  number  of  people  of  foreirn  origins  that  are  here.  At 
least  we  would  know  much  more  about  these  new  immigrants  than 
we  do  now.  Forgetting  their  legality  or  illegality,  we'd  know  where 
they  are  coming  from  and  how  many  there  are, 

Mr.  Levine,  I  think,  again  there  are  two  points  to  that.  First,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  covered  in  the  census,  we  do  have  the 
place  of  birth  of  these  people  who  are  illegal  immigrants.  Again  if 
they  answer  honestly,  we  have  the  place  of  birth  of  the  individuaL 
What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  place  of  birth  of  parents.  The 
illegal  migrants,  I  assume,  have  been  born  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  covered  in  the  census 
we  will  have  their  place  of  birth.  I  can  not  tell  you,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  can;  that  we  will  cover  all  of  the  illegal  migrants,  or 
part  of  them,  or  the  majority  of  them,  nor  can  I  tell  you  what  they 
will  answer  to  the  census  question. 

_  I  can  only  teil  you  that  we  will  cover  some  of  those  people 
because  when  knock  at  a  door  and  someoni  answers,  if  they  are 
here  illegally  thli^e  is  no  way  that  they  can  indicate  that  they  don*t 
exist  ,  '  : 

With  regard  to  Jhe  other  populations,  which  are  the  ones  that 
are  raising  serious  questions  because  we  happpn  to  be  at4he  poirit 
in  the  decade  when  there  is  very  high  interest  among  other  ethnic 
groupte  ill  terms  bfthei^identifiAtion,  we  fejt  that  the  question  we 
are  gt^sking  is  the  qnly  one  which  would  provide  the  types  of  infor- 
mation which  migh\  be  useful  to. these  groups. 

We  cannot  guarart tee  their  use  of  the  question.  I  agree,  it  is  a' 
soft  item,  and  there  will  be  people  who  wilJnndicate  that  they  are 
American,  although'  I  will  say  at  this  point  in  the  decade,  more 
people,  to  use  the  colloqulaliarn,  have  come  "out  of  the  closet" 
regarding  their  ethnic  heritage  than  perhaps  was  true  10  or  20 
ye^rk  ago.  , 

With  regard  to  your  question  on  place  of  birth  of  parents,  we 
have  indicated  that  in  order  to  .provide  information  which  will  tie 
the  decades  together,  we  will  conduct  a  national  survey  close  to  the 
census  date  where  on  a  national  level,  not  for  the  small  area  detail 
which  we  get  in  the  census,  we  Will  ask  questioris  on  place  of  birth  ^ 
of  parents.  So,  we  will  have  a  bridge  in  terms  of  national  dita 
relative  to  this  series  of  questions.  - 
Mr.  Flotkin.  As  you  observed,  Congressman,  there  has.  been 
mpreasingly  great  interest  in  national  origin  and  ethnic  back-  . 
ground.  We  have  heard  and  been  with  many  groups— many  nation- 
al origui  groups—and  discussed  this  question  with  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  completely  satisfying  them.  In  fact,  sotne 
are  quite  unhappy 'that  we  don't /haye  a  coinplete  listint  of  all 
possible  countries  of  national  origin/ We  have  expeTimented  with 
this,  and.  we^iiave-foMild^tKat  such  a  listing  would  add  too  .many 
complications  to  the  questionnaire.  '  ' 

We  plan  to  include  the  Question  on  ancestry  which  we  feel, would 
satisfy  the  greatest  heed.  Also,  .we  are  trying  to  maintain  gome 
historical  continuitv  of  place  of  birth  of  one's  parents  by  the  use  of 
this  question  in  the  large  survey '  that  Mr.  Levine  referred  to 


.  Mr,  ScHiUER.  I  have  had  a  numbar  of  constituents  in  New  York 
City  who  come  from  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  who  are  Ah%^ 
lutely  outraged  and  incenstd  that  they  have  to  be  registered  as 
Russians,  or  give  the  answer  that  thtif  place  of  birth  was  Russia. 
Doesn\that  have  to  do  with  the  census? 

.Mr.  Plotkin.  That  must  be  sor^thing  else  because  this  is  an 
open=end  question,  and  they  can  certainly  indicate  Latvia  or  what- 
ever country  they  wish.  '  i 

Mr.  ScHEUEE.  I  may  be  confused.  M^.  Le'^ne,  do  you  know  what  I 
am  talking  about?  Do  you  know  what  their  complaint  is  in  refer- 
ence to?  Is  it  when  they  apply '  for  a  passport  or  something  of  the 
kind?  .  \ 

Mr.  Levine.  In  some  earlier  versions  of  questionnaires  that  we 
were  developing  for  1980  and  for\some  other  questiohnaires,  there 
wa^  concern  expressed  ab«ut  use\of  the  heading  of  Russian  as  it 
subsumed  the  headings  of  Ukranian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  and 
other  local  origins.  ' 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Levine.  In  answer  and  in  recognition  of  the  concerns  of  the 
sort,  as  the  director  has  indicated,  we  now  have  a' question  which 
basically  says:  You  write  in  youi/  ancestry  and  we  will  code  it 
appropriately.  Thus,  we  no  longer  subsume  any /group— against 
their  will— under  any  major  heading.       ^  ^ .  ...^  .  / 

Mr.  ScHiuER.  Have  some  ethnic  p^oups  pressured  you  to  include 
this  iancestry  questiort^  regardless  of  ite  quality  Has  there  been 
any  pressure  from  the  White  House  urging:  you  to  ask  this  question 
on  perceptions  of  ethnicity  and  national  origin? 

Mr.  pLOTKiN.  There  has  been  nD  presiure  from  the  White  House 
other  than  that  there  has  been  an  interest  in  our  meeting  with 
various  groups  and  our  hearing  them  out,  and  of  course  this  is  the 
policy  of  the  Census  Bureau.  We  ineet  with  whatever  groups  want 
to  meet  with  us  tp  state  their  interest. 

Although  we  get  a  large  amount  ot  pressure,  the  Census  Bureau 
does  try  to  make  a  decision  consulting  with  the  professionars  as  to 
what  the  best  questions  that'should  Be  included  are.  ' 

Mr.  ScHlUEE*  Tharik  you,  Mr.  Erlinborn.  ' 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Beilenson?  / 

Mr.  BEiLENiON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
questions  at  this  point.  .  . 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  have  one  last^question,  Mr.  Plotkin.  One  of  the 
things  that  this  comrnittee  is  going  to  be  looking  at  is  the  extent  to 
jwhich  Federal  agencies  are  looking  ahead  to  anticipate  what 
changes  in  population  there  Will  m  and  what  problems  those 
changes  might  Indicate.  From  your  standpoint,  what  sort  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  future  population  and  migration  within  .the 
United  States  is  of  special  interest  to  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
as  they  plan  and  provide  for  the  anticipated  changes?  ' 

Mr/ Plotkin.  There  is  a  great  deal  bf  interest,? Mr.  Erlenborn, 
There  are  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that  employ 
Census  Bureau  projections  of  population.  Specifically,  our  projec- 
tions of  long-range  demographic  trendtf  are  the  basis  of  the  projec-" 
tions  of  the  labor  forpe  'by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  They  we 
the  basis  of  school  enrollment  figures  for  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  of  the  number  of  annuitants  by  the  Social 


Security  Administration/ and  of  energy  consurnption  by  the  Depart- 
tnent  of  Energy,  just  to  mention  a  few.  I  kribw  that  the  uses  of 
these  projections  are  widespread  in  and  out  of  the  Government, 
\  Mr/ERLENBORK.  I  said  that  that  was  going  to  be  a  last  question, 
but  I  thought  of  one  more,  [Laughter.] 

I  noticed  in  my  areas  which  is  one  you  are  probably  familiar 
with,  Du  Page  County  in  the  western  suburbs  outside  of  ChicagOi 
that  over  the  course  of  the  years,  the  utilitiea  have  made  their  own 
projections  as  to  population  growth  in  that  area  in  order  to  antici- 
pate what  they  must  do  to  be  able  to  provide  the  utility  service.  Do 
you  have  any  feel- for  the  relative  success  of  the  Census  Bureau 
versus  these  utility  companies  In  projecting  or  guessing  what  the 
population  may  be  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Plotkim,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  most  case.^  where  local 
projections  are  made,  the  researcher  starts  with  the  Census  Bureau 
long-range  projections  of  demographic  trends.  I  did  that  as  a  re- 
searcher in  industry,  and  I  know  the  utility  companies  do  that  also. 
After  taking  a  look  at  long-range  national  demographic  trendSj  the 
converitional  technique  is  to  study  one's  local  area  to  determine  the 
differences  in  growth  in  that  local  area  from  those  expected  in  the 
national  projections. 

On  the  whole,  I  find  that  many  local  areas  do  a  good  job  in 
preparing  local  projections.  We  are  not  in  the  business  of  develo^> 
ing  projections  for  local  areas,  and  if  we  were  to  try  to  do  that,  it 
would  require  considerable  resources  and  duplication  of  informa- 
tion that  is  already  available  in  loral  areas. 

Mr.  Eklenborn,  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appf^ararice  here 
today If  you  ^rould  like  td  remain  to  hear  the  other  te5t  [?nony,  you 
may,  but  if  you  have  other  important  things  to  do;  we  wiU  certriin- 
ly  understand.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Plotkin,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
^  Mr  Levine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Witnesses  excused. J 

Mr>  Erlknborn/ Next,  we  will  have  a  panel  of  witnesses.- Dr. 
Glick,  Dr.  Morrison,  Mr..  Barabba,  and  Dr.  Espenshade. 

STATKMKNT  OF  PAUL  C.  CLICK,  SENIOR  DEMOGRAFHER, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  287.] 

Mrij^GMCK,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
title  of  thig  presentation  is  *"The  Future  of  the /American  Family," 
That  is  a  big  order.  More  specificdflly,  I  have  . been  asked  to  speak 
on  the*  Census  Bureau's  research  concerning  changing  patterns  of 
fertilitj^,  n'larriage,  and  divorce. 

Stated  in  the  fewest.  wordSj  I  interpret  this  research  to  suggest 
that  fui^ther  changes  in  these^  aspects  of  Arrterican  family  life  will 
be  significantly  less  pronounced  .during  the  next  two  decades  than 
they  ha^e  been  during  the  last  two  decades,    -    '      >  ' 

The  Bureau's  projections  of  the  rates  of  population,  school  enroll- 
ment,  and  labor  force  growth  consistently  have  shown  slower  in- 
creases  for  future  years  ttian  for  .  recent  decades.  Slowdowns  in 
these  respects  should  be  reflected  in  the  future  course  of  family 
life.    ^     \  '  ' 
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Population  growth  should  slacken  because  the  birthrate  has  gone 
atout  as  low  as  it  can  go,  and  m*M  demographers  do  not  expect  it 
to  rise  very  significantly  In  the  npxt  decpde  or  two.  Something  that 
deserv'es  mora  attention  in  tb 's  connection  is  the  expanding  use  of 
sterilization.  Increasingly^  young  ^ople  who  have  all  the  children 
they  want,  have  adopted  this  form  of  contraception  that  is  not 
reversible.  That  should  be  one  of  the  leading  reasons  to  expect  that 
the  birthrate  is  not  likely  to  boom  in  the  jfuture  the  way  It  did  after 
World  War  IL  ; 

Increases  in  sdhool  and  college  enrollment  rAtes  will  probably  be 
much  smaller  than  they  have  been.  Without  a  continuing  decline 
in  the  birthrate  and  with  less  of  an  increase  in  ediication  level 
which  enhances  the  .employability  of  the  young  adult  populatiohi 
the  odds  seem  to  favor  a  slackening  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  labor 
force  participation  of  women  over  the  next  decade  or  twOi  These 
developments  should  tend  to  stabilize  family  size  and  also  stabilize 
some  of  the  forcas  that  have  been  contributing  heavily  to  the 
increase  in  divorce.  ;  /. 

T<Miay-s  young  family  of  two  children  stands  in  sharp,  contrast 
with  their  great-grandparehts'  family  of  four  children.  One  would 
expect  that  the  father  and  rnother  of  today,  and  of  tomorrow,  can 
spend  more  time  with  each  of  their  children /arid  with  each  other, 
apart  from  their  children.  The  period  of  childrearing  has  been 
sh  rtened  by  3  years  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  period' after 
the  children  leav6  the  home  before  one  pafent  dies  has  been  in- 
creased by  11  years.  /  . 

The  latter^change  increases  the  post  children  period  o^  life  apd  is 
largely  a  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  survival  rates  of 
adults.  Also,  youhg  people  are  postponing  marriage  an  average  of 
1  ^2  years  more  than  they  did  in  the  1950's.  The  longer  this  pattern 
of  increasing  postponement  of  marriage  persists,  the  more  likely 
the  ^prospect  becomes  that  the  extent  of  life-long  singlehood  among 
young  adults  of  today  will  increase.  Unless  women  now  in  their 
twenties  have  an  unusually  large^amdunt  of  late  marriages,  the 
chances  are  that,  in  prbportion  to  their  counterparts  of  20  years 
ago,  one-half  to  two  times  as  many  will  remain  single  throughout 
Hheir  lives.    .    ,  /  /  _  -  ■ 

-The  marriage  and  divorce  rates  have  stabilized  for  approximately 
the  past  2  years  and  have  a/gpod  chance  of  remaining  relatively 
stable.  The  marriage 'rate  reachpr  a  peak  back  in  1972  and  then" 
declined  uritil  1975.  Since  that  time,  It  has  fluctuated  ve^  little. 
On  the  other  handy  the  divorce  rate  cbnttnued  its  historic  risie  until  * 
1976,  and  for  neariy  2 /Jrears  it  has  been  "virtually  unchanged. 
^The  future  propensity  of  young  ,  adults  to  marry  cannot  be  fore- 
cast  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  reasons  to  ,6kpect  that  the  proportion'  of  yottng  adults 
who  marry  will  level  off  or  rise  moderately  for  a  few  years  and 
then  rise  still  more/after  that  time.  When  the  low  birth  cohort  of 
the'  present ''time  reaches  the,  age  for  marriage,  they  will  find  it  . 
easier  to  become/employed,  settle  down,  .and  raise  their  family.' 
.  :  The  future  coui^se  of  the  divorce  rate  is  also  difficult  to  forecast.  , 
To  the  extent  that  the  level  of  divorce  is  related  to  the  level  of 
marriage  with  a  lag  of  4  or  5  years,  the  prospect  for  the  divorce 
rate  to  decline  somewhat  in  the^^ext  few  years  seems  reasonable. 
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Thereafter,  the  fluctuations  in  the  divorce  rate  might  be  expected 
to  occur  in  a  pattern  similar  to  the  future  fluctuations  in  marriage 
ratts  of  about  4  or  5  years  earlier. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  change  among  one-parent  families?  De- 
spite substantial  increases  in  divorce  and  informal  living  arrange- 
menta  during  the  last  couple  of  decades,  the  preponderant  majority 
of  people,  about  87  percent,  still  live|in  househords  maintained  by  a 
nuclear  family.  A  much  smaller  proportion,  about  79  percent,  of 
children  under  18  live  with  two  parents.  Eighteen  percent  live  with 
one  parent,  and  the  other  three  parcent  live  with  neither  parent, 
but  usually  with  one  or  more  relativei. 

The  18  percent  of  children  who  livelwith  one  parent  represents  a 
doubling  of  the  corresponding  proportion  in  1960  when  it  was  9 
percent.  The  proportion  for  blacks  at  the  present  time  is  three 
times  that  of  whites  or  48  percent  for!  blacks  versus  18  percent  for 
whites.  j 

Since  many  children  move  between  two-parent  families  and  one- 
, parent  families,  we  estimate  that  45  percent  of  all  children  born 
this  year  will  spend  at^leagt  several  months  in  a  one-parent  family 
before  they  reach  the  ^age  of  18  years.  The  corresponding  propor- 
tion a  few  decades  ago  was  30  percent,  but  then  more  of  the 
families  were  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  pairent  rather  than  by 
divorce.  Most  people  would  probably  agree  that  the  most  desirable 
situation  i^  .for  children  to  live  with  two  relatively  harmonious 
parents,  but  that  is  far  from  the  actual  situation. 

The  Census  Bureau  can  deraonstrate  that  three-fourths  of  the 
increase  among  children  Hying  with  only  their  mother  has  been 
occurring  ambng^hose  whose  mothers  are  high  school  graduates  or 
who  have  completed  some  collete  training  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  self-maintaining,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  be  at  a 
somewhat  lower' economic  level  than  if  they  were  married.  Young 
mothers  who  are  economically  independent  and  who  choose  to  live, 
at  least  for  a  while,  iri'the  unmarried  state,  can  be  expected  to  go 
.on  increasing  in  numbers,  but  the  great  majority,  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  will  remarry  eventually. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  social  pressure  on  young  adults 
to  marry,  to  have  children,  and  to  stay  married,  has  been  diminish- 
ihg.  During  the  next  two  decades  the  social  pressure  for  bo*  a 
working  mptlier  and  her  husband  to  be  employed  full  time,  rnay 
also  be  e:^pected  to  diminish.  Relaxation  of  pressures  in  these  ways 
would  be  expected  to  increase  the  quality  of  the  marriages  that  are 
initiated  and  of  those  that  remain  intact. 

An  appropriate  closing  to  these  thoughts  about  the  future  of  the 
American  family  is  the  following  sentence  from  President  Carter's 
'annpuncement  of  the  forthcoming  White  House  Conference  oh 
Families:  /I  am  confident  that  the  American  family  is  basically 
sound  and  that  we  can  and  will  adjust  to  the  challenges  of  dhang- 
ing  tim^."    .     ^  - 

Thank  you.  If  yon  hav#  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  ^ 

Mr.  Er1enbo«n,  1  think  we  will  reserve  questions  until  we  have 
heard  from  all  four  bf  the  panel  members.  The  next  panelist  is 
Peter  Morrison.  Dr,  Morrison  is  a  member  of  the  senior  staff  of  tfhe 
Rand  Corp.,  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Population 
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Association  of  America,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Population  Re- 
saarch  , Committee  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  Dr.  Morrisonp  let  me  say  that  your  entire 
statement  will  will  be  introduced  in  the  record.  At  this  point  you 
may  proceed  to  summarize  it. 

STATEMENT  OP  PETER  MORRISON,  SENIOR  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST. 
^  RAND  CORP. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  307.] 

Dr.  Morrison.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Erlenbdrn.  My  testimony  focuses 
on  current  demo^aphic  change  in  regions  in  the  United  States  and 
draws  on  two  recently  completed  Rand  studies,  done  with  support 
from  NICHD  and  the  Economic  Development-  Administration. 

My  testimony  addresses  the  following  fluestionsj  first,  how  are 
national  demographic  trends  being  manifested  in  different  regions; 
second,  what  public  concerns  are  foUowingv,  and  can  be  expected  to 
follow,  in  the  wake  of  these  trends;  and  third,  what  roles  might 
public  policy  assume  vis-a-vis.  these  issues, 

The  views  and  conclusions  that  I  will  express  here  are  my  own, 
and  they  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  those  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  or  any  of  the  agencies  s^nsoring  this  research. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  how  regional  demographic  change  im- 
pinges on  congressional  concerns.  First,  demographic  processes  con- 
tinually alfeer- the  groups  of  recipients  and  donors  in  various  kinds 
of  transferee  One  impDrtan^Hypte  -  of  transfer  is.  across  regions, 
through  programs  for  urban  and  regional  development,  revenue 
sharingi  and  indirectly  through  Federal  procurement  The  second 
way  in  which  these  changes  impinge  on  congressional  congferns  is 
that  they  often  undermine  long-standing  economic  and  political 
balances,  or  malie  it  difficult  to  achieve  some  sought-after  balance. 
My  purpose  here -today  is  tb  furnish  you  with  some  perepective  on 
hbw  these  regional  population  trends  are  shaping  and  lending  ur- 
gency to  the'policy  issues  before  Congre^. 

Let  me  be^n  by  giving  you  a  quick  rundown  on  what  is  happen= 
ing.  In  metropolitan  areM,  local  population  st^ility  and  decline 
have  become  more  commonplace.  Sinte  1970,  42  of  the  Nation's  J59 
SMSA's— Standard  Metropolitan  Sutistical  Areas— have  failed  to 
Register  any  significant  population  growth.  This  cessation  of  metro- 
politan growth  is  partly  .the  result  of  a  lower  birth  rate,  but  it  also 
reflects''  the  excess  of  departing  migrants  over  arriving  migrants. 
As  the  magnetism  of  the.  cities  has  waned,  their  population  has 
simnly  stoppMed  growing  or  has  begun  to  decline.  OPcourse,  this  has 
severely  strained  the  traditional  mechanisms  of  municipal  finance 
in  many  places.  -  ^  i 

The  counterpart  of  this  trend  is  the  revival  of  growth  in  nonme-. 
trppolitan  areas,  specifically  in  the  small  pities  and  towns,  includ- 
ing those  that  are  remote  from  existing  metrdpolitan  areas.  We  are 
talking  not  only  about  areas  that  might  conceivably  be  sabject  to 
metropolitan  overapill,  but  also  alKJUt  areas  that  lie.  perhaps  sever- 
al_hundred  miles  froioa.  an  existing  metropolitan  center.  Many /of 
these  smairi^ommunititsJaML  W  to  cope  with  the  sudden 

population  growth  that  they  have  be^n  ex^riencing„anjjack^^^ 
array  of4nstitutionai  arrangements  for  coping  with  growth. 
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The  changing  directions  of  rnigration  here  also  are  producing  a 
variety  of  regional  conflicts  of  intarastb  and  new  regionai  political 
coalitions  centered  on  the  3fost  Belt,  the  Siin  Belt,  and  others. 

This  "tournament  of  the  belts''  has  to  be  seen  as  a  Idnd  of 
preliminary  bout  to  the  main  event,  which  is  the  tansion  between 
growing  and  declining  cities.  H^ere  the  contending  factions  are 
made  up  of  the  Clevelands,  Bu^alos,  and  Detroite  where  growth 
has  stopped,  and  the  Tucsons,  BBulders,  and  Petalumas,  which  see^ 
themselves  as  being  victimised  by  the  access  that  migration  confers 
on  places.  ^ 

In  section  III  of  my  prepared  statement,  I  describe  these  new 
,  patterns  of  regional  growth  and  decline,  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  record  an  example  that  might  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Congressman  Scht»uer.  It  deals  with  New  York  State,  which  I 
regard  as  an  exemplary  case  study  that  points  out  one  of  my 
central  arguments.  It  is  that  shifts  in  miration  are  determining 
where  the  symptoms  of  the  national  population  slowdown  are  first 
appearing:  The  title  of  this  paper  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  record  is  "New  York  State's  Transition  to  Stability,  The  Demo- 
graphic Outlook.'' 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  Without  objection,  that  paper  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  following  your  written  statemenL 

[Additiortal  matirial  in  appendix  with  prepared  statement  J 

Dr.  Morrison.  Much  of  the  Nation's  geographic  diversity  is  con- 
cealed within  the  large  census  regions,  the  Northeast,  North  Cen- 
tral, South,  and  West.  In  my  prepared  abatement' I  have  tried  to 
elucidate  these  patterns  at -a  somewhat^flner  geographic  scale, 
using  a  system  of  subregions  develpped  by  my  colleague,  Calvin  - 
Beale  of  the  USDA's  Economic  Research  Service,  These  subregioris' 
divide  the  Nation  into  26  eeonomically  and  culturally  hoiflogeneous 
areas. 

Two  principal  poin ta  emerge  from  these  statistics.  First,  migra- 
tion continues  to  support  metropolitan  growth  in  the  1970's.^  We 
are  not  in  the  situation  where  all  meftopolitan  areas  have  sudden- 
ly stopped  growing.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  locations  of 
metropolitan  growth  havie  shifted  from  the  traditional  growth 
areas  to  new  sections  of  the  country  which  have  not  experienced 
growth  in  the  past.  Thus,  the  urbanization  process  continues,  but 
in  different  locations.  This  has  given  rise  to  very  powerful  political 
conflicts. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  underscore  here  is  that  nonmetropoli-, 
tan  iettlement  patterns  have  changed  in  a  very  fundamental  way, 
and  in  virtually  aU  regions:  Nonmetropolitan  areas  seem  to  have 
evolved  beyond  the  point  where  growth  is  contingent  upon  proxim- 
ity to  a  metropolitan  center.  We  can  no  longer  attribute  this 
growth  exclusively  to  metropolitan  ovei^spill.  /  < 

The  concluding  section  of  my  Btatement  considers  the  public 
concerns  growing  out  of  these  shifts  and  suggests  some  policy  alter* 
natives.  The  view  that  personal  success  is  achievable  as  readily 
outside  one's  native  region  as  it  is  inside  is  a  distinctive  and  deeply 
ingrained  element  of  the  American  culture.  This  view/enables  indi- 
,:*viduals  alert  to  opportunity  to  exploit  newly  developed' resources  or 
knowledge  quickly.  / 
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The  American  economy  benefita  from  the  readiness  of  its  popula- 
tion, to  migrate.  Our  tradition  of  migration  moves  people  frbm 
areas  where  jobs  are  dwindling  to  places  where  workers  are 
needed;  without  this  tradition,  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
economy  would  be  sluggish  and  far  less  efficient  than  it  has  been 
over  the  years.  \ 

As  the  work  force  rearranges  itself  in  new  ways,  however,  thp 
resulting  shifts  pose  common  kinds  of  problems  in  specific  places.  I 
have  alluded  to  these  in  my  statement  under  a  number  of  head- 
ings. 

-  One  kind  of  problem  I  term  "head'Count"  concerns.  Here  we  are 
talking"  about  the  share  of  Federal  largesse  that  is  distributed  to 
areas  on  the  basis  of  their  population.  Places  that  are  declining- 
receive  a  dwindling  share,  although  they  may  well  merit  increased 
Federal  attention  by  ;virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  must^ope  with 
the  problems  of  declirie.  „  ^ 

Another  kind  of  problem  I  term  *Uabor  force^  quality concerns. 
The  notion  here  is  that  as  people  enter  or  depart,  an  area's  labor^ 
force  may  gain  or  lose|  in  tertns  of  the  mix  of  skills  available— even 
though  numbers  may  change  only  moderately. 

Concerns  about  dependency  should  require  no  elaboration  here. 

Concerns  about  undocumented  aliens  Have  aroused  strong  senti- 
ments and  a  preoccupation  about  the  "X  rated"'  statistig,  how  many 
of  them  there  are.  We  simply  don't  know. 

Two  final  points  to  which.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  are  what 
Lterm  local  shrinking  pains'"  and  newly  experienced  grawth. 

In  terms  of  the  ''shrinking  pains/;  many  localities  have  discov- 
ered that  decline  is  not  a  graceful  process.  An  understandable 
reaction  is  an  urge  to  reverse  it,  but  many  places  can  no  longer 
realistically  expect  to  grow.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  very  little 
experience  accommodating  no-growth,  but  wis  had  better  learn  now 
to  live  with  it,  because  nationwide  about  one  out  of  every  six 
metropolitan  areas  today  has  stopped  growing.  Altogether,  one- 
third  of  the  metropolitan  population  resides  in  one  of  these  no- 
growth  areas.  As  for  the  future,  I  foresee  an  inciease  in  the  inci- 
deriee  of  stability  and  decline  at^the  local  level. 

The  counterpart,  of  course,  is  newjy  experienced  growth.  I  am 
sure  that  Congressman  Ak^ka  is  familiar  with  the  problems  l^re. 
In  his  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Governor  has  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
.  tiori  to  control  the  influx  of  migrants. 

This  same  growth  control  sentiment  manifests  itself  at  the  local 
level,  and  I  think  that  such  sentirnent  will  intensify  as  these  new 
patterns  of  population  redistribution  continue. 

Lei  me  conclude  by  considering  possible  roles  for  policy.  In  my 
opinion,  I  think  pressure  is  likely  build  for  two  broad  types  of 
legislative  action.  The  first  consists  pf  actions  to  ameliorate  the 
more  visible  consequences  of  migratidn  at  th#  local  scale.  Under 
this  approach,  policies  would  focus  on  assigting  localities  in  dealihg 
with  the  common  prpblems  imposed  by  regiohwide  growth  and 
decline.  I  /    .     ,        ^  . 

For  example,  many  la^ge  urban  centers  in  the  Northeast  face  the 
prospect  of  continued  outmigration  and  its  ensuing  shrinking 
pains— a  withering,  tax  base  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
demands  for  public  services,  and  of  t'ourse,  the  need  to  manage  an 
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excess  >nventon^  of  housing,  underutilized  facilities  like  schools 
and  so  torth.  Ihem  are  common  problems  that  arise  at  the  local 
scale  and  mifht  be  addressed  by  Federal  policies  promotine  an 
"y  thinnmg  out  and  reduction  of  excess  capacity 
The  newly  growinf  nonmetropolitan  sector,  in  jontrast,  la  expari- 
encmf  sharply  increased  demands  for  public  services,  and  slides 
So^h  °"  these  areas  to  cope  with  rapid 

■  J^tf  ^^j"?  Hf"^-  °^  pressure  I  foresee  is  for  legislation  to  federal- 
ize  the  redistribution  of  resources  to  match  the  population's  chang- 
ing locational  patterns.  These  actions  would  acknowledge  that  i 
people  free  y  migrate  some  regions  will  gain  population  while 
others  will  lose  and  that  within  a  given  metroiwlan  area  some 
junsdictions  will  gain  and  others  will  lose.  Acknowledging  this 
inevitable  fact,  a  secoift  approach  would  seek  to  transform  such' 
problems  as  welfare  dependency,  which  disproportionately  accumu- 
certain  places,  into  national  responsibilities 
These  approaches  I  have  described  do  not  defme  policy  Thev 
express  ways  of  viewing  regional  change  and  devising  organization- 
aI  res^es-,to  the  problems  that  change  engeriaers.  Thank  you 
_  Mr.  EflLENBORN;  Tfiank  you.  Dr.  Morrison.  The  next  witness  will' 
m  Mr.  Vincent  Barabba,  the  manager  of  market  research  for  the 
Xerox  Corp.  and  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Mr.  Barabba,  your  statement  as  presented  to  the  committee  will  be 
put  into  the  record  without  objection,  and  you  may  oroceed  to' 
summarize  it.  j  r 

STATEMENT  OP  VJNCENT:  BARABBA,  MANAGER  OFPmE  OF 
MARKET  RESEARCH,  xfeROX  CORP. 
[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  369.]  ' 

Barabba.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Erlenborn.  If  my  colleagues  from 
the  Census  Bureau  will  allow  me  to  project  from  a  sample  of  one,  r 
think  I  will,  be  able  to  reinforce  Dr.  Morrison's  discussion  of  migra- 
tion  particularly  as  it  relates  to  exploiting  opportunity  in  the  mi- 
gration prDcess. 

Interestingly  my  exam^ple  is  directly  related  to  the  members  in 
■     ®  i"*  ErlenbornJ^as  born  In  Illinois,  the 

child  of  first  and  second  generatjon  Mlian  mmmanis.  Mr.  Beilen- 
son,  following  the  war,  .!  moved  to  Cfalif  .  nia  nfy  parents  To 
all  the  membera,  I  came  to  Washingfcn,  D.C..  to  take  advantage  of 
a  job  oppprtunity  in  government,  and^ve  just  recently  moved  to 
New  York  State  and.  Congressman  Scheter.  you  may  be  interested 
ter  ]  °^  -  ^  job  opportunity  in  New  York  State.  [Laugh- 

Mr.  ScHEUER  Well,  I  found  problems  with  the  population  shift  * 
because  in  1972  when  three  House  seats  for  New  York  City  were  ' 
ost,  I  was  one  of  the  victims*  It  focused  my  mind  on  the  impor- 
tance  of  ■understanding  population  ebbs  and  flows  and  their  im- 
pacts. It  has  one  hell  of  an  impact  on  my  life.  [Laughter  1 
^  Mr.  Barabpa.  Mr.  Scheuer,  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
implications  that  population  changes  might  have  on  voting  behav- 
lor  and  lifestyle  in  our  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I'll  just 
comment  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  more  pertinent  changes  I  can 
recall  when  not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  rather  strong  feeling  th^t 
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the  young  people  would  ioon  be  taking  oyer  the  legislative  bodies 
of  our  country  because  'we  were  going  to  become  a  younger  society. 

I  think  the  problem  with  that,  statement  was  really  twofold. 
First  people  were  not  aware  that  things  could  change  dramatical- 
Iv  Second,  they  were  giving  the  average  age  of  a  total  population 
rather  than  the  average  age,  of  the  voting  population,  and  when 
one  looks  at  the  differences  between  thoie  two  statistic^,  the  ditter-- 
ence  is  quite  significant.  My  colleagues  at  the  Census  Bureau  have 
indicated  that  by  the  year  2000,  which  is  really  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  run  by  the  young  people  of  America,  that^  the 
median  age  of. the  voting  population  will  be  between  42  and  4.J 
which,  as  I  understand,  ii  even  worse  than  being  80, 

An  important  aspect  of  an  older,  and  not  a  younger  population  is 
people's  attitude  toward  legislation  as  they  start  reaching  age  fe5; 
tiarticularly  as  it  relates  to  how  they  expect  society  to  care  tor 
them  now  that  they  have  made  their  contribution.  Additionally  we 
shouldn't  just  look  at  those  over  65;  I  think  we  should  also  look  at 
those  50  to  65  who  may  be  thinking  about  what  society  is  going  to 
be  providing  for  them  when  they  reach  65.        .  v 

Again  the  Census  Bureau  has  done  a  projection,  and  we  estimate 
that  the  percentage  of  people  50  years  old  affl  over  will  be  about  28 
percent  of  the  total  population  and  38  percent  of  the  voting  popula-. 
tion  by  the  year  2000,  which  is  not  very  different,  than  it  is  today. 
The  impact  that  these  groups  could  have  on  Congress,  however, 
could  be  significant,  particularly  if  they  continue  their  migration 
and  start  concentrating  in  specific  areas  of  the  country.  If  this 
should  happen,  we  could  find  ourserves.  with  congressional  dis- 
tricts, which  have  much  higher  concentrations  of  older  people  who 
will  be  interested  in  programs  related  to  carmg  for  our  older 
population.  We  would  then '  find  ourselves  ^with  a  much  larger 
conffressional  delegation  committed  to  caring  for  older  Americans. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  these  cpnitituents  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  quick  payoffs  since  their  long-range  perspective  is  neces-, 

sarily  limited.  ,  ■  ,  ,  j.  j  . 

Immigration  is  another  area  that  could  cause  tremendous 
changes  in  our  iiolitical  behavior  ts  a  society  because  as  the  growth 
of  our  society  from'  natural  reasons'  continues  to  get  smaller,  the 
constant''flow  of  400,000  immigrants  each  year  will  become -a  larger 
portion  of  new  population  growth.  on  *    p  =ii  t-ui 

In  fact  we  could  expect  between  20  to  30  percent  of  all  the 
irrowth  in  the  population,  between  now  and  198a  to  come  from 
immigration.  In  whole  numbers,  we  could  see^mbout  4  million  immi- 
granti  in  the  lO-year  period  of  197.5  to  1985  which  is  really , equiva- 
lent to  in  today  s  niimbers,  seven  congressional  diatncta,  without 
even  counting  the  children  the  immigrants  will  nave  once  they 
come  to  the  United  States.  Four  million  would  aim  be  greater  than 
the  current  population  of  more  than  half  of  our  btates.       .  ^.  .  . 

One  other  major  con"*irn  that  I  think  about  from  time  to  time  is 
the  difficulty  that  the  Congress  might  have  in  trying  to  assess  the 
needs  of  society., In  the  past,  as  my  fornier  colleague  and  good 
friend,  Dr.  Click,  has  pointed  out,,  we  used  to  have  a  dominant 
form  of  economic  enterprise  in  this  society  called  the  family.  Ueh- 
erally  if  was  a  family  of  two.  children.  As  elected  representatives 
't-lk  about  the-  problems  that  were  faced  by  that  economic  enter- 
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prise  called  the  family,  they  were  afcle  to  generi^lize  from  their 
understandinf  of  the  family.  As  the  Census  Bureau  and^  others 
have  pointed  out,  we  are,  going  to  be  facing  a  much  more  diverse 
group  of  families,. There  will  be  more  of  them,  and  they  will  be 
quite  different  m  their  makeup. 

Forming  a  coalition  that  Congress  can  address  and  understand 
out  of  this  new  group  will  be  quite  difficult,  and  I  think  it  leads  to  ' 
the  area  that  I  am  most  concerned  about  and  that  is:  How  elected 
representatives  at  all  levels  of  government  are  going  to  require 
different  information  technolofies  to  understand  better  the  shifts 
that  are  going  to  take  place.  These  will  be  particularly  in  demand 
since  you  won't  be  able  to  use  the  average"  American  (even  though 
we  should  not  have  been  using  him  all  these  years  because  that 
average  American  is  really  a  statistical  myth).  The  important 
pointa  is  that  the  range  around  the  means  of  pppulation  character- 
igtics  will  be  much  more  diveFSe.  /  f 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  and  all  legislative  b^ies 
to  fpce  up  to  the  very  difficult  issue  of  the  conflict  that  yoti^  are 

society  "better  while  at  the  same  time  faciifig  another  ever  present 
concern  that.ma.ny  of  us  have.  That  concern  is  the  right  to  privacy 
relative  to  wharwe^are  willing  to  tell  government  about  ourselves, 

I  think  that  as  society  becomes  more  complex  these  two' issues 
will  join,  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  those  who  are  asked  to 
provide  information  to  you  so  that  you  can  perform  your  mission  of 
better  dealing  with  the  problems  of  society,  while  at  the  same  time 
facing  your  canstituents  who  have  asked  you  to  keep  away  from 
them  these  very  same  people  who  are  asking  all  of  these  imperti^ 
nent  private  questions,  = 

Thank  you  very  much,  ' 

Mr.  Stockman.  Dr.  Espenshade,  you  may  proceed, 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  ESPENSHADE,  PROFEBSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS,  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
[Prepared  Statement  in  Apf>endix  on  p.  384,] 

Dr,  Espenshade,  Since  today*s  session  is  deliberately  intended  to 
be  an  overview  session,  my  prepared  statement  was- also  deliberata- 
ly  general  and  touched  on  a  number  of  topici. 

In  my  summary  statement,  !  would  like  to  focus  particular  atten- 
tion on  the  implication  of  population  changes  in  the  United  States 
for  per  capita  income  and  then  also,^  if  I  might,  speculate  on  what 
some  bf^he  policy  implications  of  these  demographic  changes  are. 

The  question  about  the  size  of  per  capita  income  in  the  United 
States  has  .been  studied  by  economist  demographers  from  both  a 
theoretical  perspective  and  also  from  an  empirical  ^rspective.  Un- 
fortunately, these  studies  yield  rather  ambiguous  answers,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  effect,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect.  I  will  have  some  other  things  to  say 
about  the  implications  of  population  size  for  GNP  itself,  but  first 
let  me  talk  about  per  capita  income. 

There -have  teen  two  theoretical  approaches  to  the  question  of 
how  alternative  rates  of  population  growth  affect'  per  capita 
income.  One  has  ivolved  largely  from  what  we  call  a  dependency 
burden  argument,  which  says  essentially  that  a  slowdown  in  the 
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rate  of  population  growth  is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  age 
composition  of  the  population  m  the  United  States,  putting  a  larger 
proportioh  of  the  population  in  the  working  ages  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  dependent  age  groupi. 

Moreover,  a  slowdown  in  , the  rate  of  population  growth  is  as- 
sumed to  have  an  impact  on  female  labor  force  participation  rates. 
As  married  women  have  fewer  young  dependents  to  care  for, 
female  labor  force  participation  rates  are  assumed  to  increase.. 

These  two  features  together— a  larger  fractionpf  the  population 
in  'the  working  ages  coupled  with  a  rise  in  female  labor  force 
participation  rates— have  the  effect  of  creating  a  larger  fraction  of 
the  total  populatioli  in  the  labor  force  and  concomitantly,  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  population  in  the  dependent  ages  or  out  of  the  labor 

force.  .     ,        .  . 

Arithmetic  alOne  tells  us  that  these  changes  imply  an  mcrease  in 
r>^*^^  capita  income.  Some  economists  feel  that  with  this  slowdown  in 
Ui«  rate  of  population  growth,  the  amount  of  capital  per  worker  is> 
also  going  io  rise,  which  would  further  contribute  to  a  rise  in  per 


capita  income,  *   .  -  i_i        •  ij- 

The  other  type  of  theoretical  approach  to  the  problem  yields 
somewhat  different  answirs,  and  this  is  largely  on  the  basis  of 
reasoning  from  long-run  growth  models.  Frequently  the  focus  in 
these  models  is  only  on  growth  in  income  itself,  with  a  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  corresponding  changes  in  population  size. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  models  that  do  look  specifically  at  per 
capita  Income  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  the  rate  of  growtli  in 
per  capita  income  must  inevitably  equal  the  rate  of  growth  m 
technical  progress.  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  further  assumed  that  the '  rate  of  growth  m 
technical  progress  is  going  to  be  slower  in  a  more  slowly  growing 
population.  The  argument  is  that  you  have  an  essentially  older 
labor  Force  which,  because  of  a  slower  rate  of  entry  into  the  labor 
force,  is  likely  to  be  less  innovative  and  less  prone  to  come  up  with 
new  technolo'gical  improvenients. 

This  type  of  theoretical  reasoning  would  tend  to  suggest  perhaps 
that  a  slower  rate  of  population  growth  might  in  the  long  run 
imply  a  somewhat  slower  growth  in  per  capitaMncome,  So,  we  have 
conflicting  answers  if  we  approach  this  problem  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  j  ■  ^.u 

*There  have  also  been  a  number  of  empirical  studies,  and  in  these 
cases  there  is  generally  more  unanimity  of  opinion  about  the  ^ 
impact  of  a  slower  rate  of  population  growth  on  future  levels  of  per 
capita  income.  There  are  two  studies  in  particular  that  are  rele- 
vant and  both  of  them  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  dependency 
burden  igasoning  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  First,  Twant  to  recall 
a  studyShat  was  prepared  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Population  Grovcfh  and  the  American  Future  in  1972,  Two  alterna- 
tive projections  of  the  U.S.  population  were  followed,  one  corre- 
sponding to  a  three-child-per-family  average  and  the  other  to  a  two- 
child-per-family  average.  ^  .        ,    ■  ^,  u 

It  was  shown  that  the  slower  rate  of  population  growth  would 
result  in  a  higher  level  of  per  capita  income  over  time,  although  1 
must  admit  that  the  changes— the  differences  in  per  capita  mcome 
that  followed  a  difference  of  a  full  child  per  family—were  not  in 


fact  that  large.  Between  1968  and  the  year  2000,  in  the  ftiore 
rapidly  growing  population,  per  capita  income  was  expected  to 
grow  at  an^verage  annual  rate  of  2S  percent,  whereas  the  more 
slowly  growingjpopulation  it  would  grow  at  art  average  atinual  rata 
of  2j.percent.  Thus,  there  was  not  a  very  large  difference.  If  you 
make  comparisons  between  the  two  series,'  in  the  year  2000,  for 
example,  and  these  numbers  are  measured  in  constant  1968  dol- 
lars, the  morfe  slowly  growing  populatidn  was  expected  to  have  a 
per  capita  income  of  only  11.7  percent  higher. 

These  kmds  of  differences  in  per  capita  mcome  have  also  bein 
shown  by  Ronald  Ridker,  an  economist  at  Resources  for  the  Future. 
"  No  matter  which  of  these  two  approaches  we  take— a  theoretifcal 
approach  to  the  problem  or  an  empirical  approach— there  are  a 
number  of  unreiolvedHssues  that  still  require  ad4itional_investiga-^^ 
tion.  t,,,-  ^ 

I  should  also  point  out/ as  is  probably  quite  evident,  that  focusing 
on  per  capita  income  as  an  indicator  of  overall  economic  well-being 
has  obvious  difficulties.  It  is  a  convenient  summary  measure,  for  ^ 
tlie  average  ^level  of  well-being  of  American  citizens^  hut  it  ignores 
a  number  of  issues  that  are  probably  also  of  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee. '  1 

It. ignores,  for  example^  the  question  of  the  income  distribution  of 
the  population.  It  Joes  not  really  tell  us  much  r^bout  how  income  is 
distributed  arouiid  that  average^  and  it  also  ignored  a  number  ;of 
considerations  that  follow  along  with  the  demographic  composition 
of  the  population.  It  generally  ignores  our  questions  of  age  composi- 
tion, average  household  size*  and  the  attertdant  eqononiiei  of  scale. 
These  demographic  considerations  generally  would  have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  even  more  the  differences  in  per  capita  income  be- 
tween a  population  growing  at  a  higher  rate  versus. pne.gromng  at 
a  slower  rate.  . 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  policy  implications  that  I  see 
following  out  of  demographic  trends  in  the  United  States.  Let  me 
say  first  that  it  was  the  conclusion  in  1972  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future,  that  ''We  have 
looked  for  and  have  not  found  any  convincing  economic  argument 
for  continued  population  growth."  In  my  opinion  this  conclusion  is 
still  valid  in  light  of  the  6  years  of  research  that  has  taken  place 
since  1972. 

I  think  a  number  of  specific  policy  implications  flow  from  these 
demographic  trends.  One,  I  think,  relates  to  the  continuing  tracSe 
deficit  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  already 
mentioned  is  that  different  rates  bf  population  growth  have  a 
relatively  small  effect  on  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States, 
However,  the  total  size  of  GNP  is  much  more  iensitlve  to  rates  of 
population  growth,  because  it  is  tied  more  closely  to;  the  size  of  the 
population.  Let  me  just  indicate  some  figures  on  this  particular 
topic,  again,  according  to  some  projections  that  were  prepared  by 
Ronald  Ridker.  He  used  1975  as  the  base  year^and  then  projected 
the  sizt  of  GNP  to  the  year  2000  and,  then  to  the  year  2025,  on  the 
basis  of  two  alternative  population  projections—^one  corresponding 
to  an  average  number  of  children  per  family  of  2.5  and  one  corre- 
sponding to  an  average  number  of  children  per  family  of  1.8, 
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He  found  that  hy  the  year  200Q  signiricant  differences,  in  GNP 
had  not  yet  emerged.  The  more  rapidly 'growing  population  had  a 
total  GNP  by  the  year  2000  that  was  only  4.4  percent  higher  than 
that  of  the  more  slowly  growing  population.  However,  beyond  that 
point  substantiahdifferences  in  GNP  did  start  to  emerge.  By  the 
year  2025,  the  more  rapidly  growing  population  had  a  GNP  . 
percent  greater,  and  of  course,  these  differences  are  going  to  be 
magnified  the  farther  into  the  future  they  go. 

The  importance  of  tiiese  GNP  projections  is  that  the  demand  ^tor 
some  items  is  related  .more  to  total  GNP  than  it  is  to  per  capita 
income  I  am  thinking  in  particular  about  the  demand  for  energy 
in  the  United  States.  The  U,S,  Department  of  Energy  has  recently 
estimated  that  energy  consumption  rises  3  percent  for  every  4 
percent  increase  in  GNP.  Thus,  other  things  the  same,  acc^rdmg  to 
the  projections  that  Ronald  Ridker  has  prepared,  the  U.S,  energy 
clemand  would  be  approximately  20  percent  greater  in  the  year 
2025  .with  the  population  projections  correspondmg  to  2,5  children 
per  family  than  If  the  population  grew  at  the  lower  rate.  - 

One^  of  the  implications  that  I  see  from  this  is  that  a  slower 
growing  population  could  ease  the  pressure  on  the  trade  deficit, 
particularly  on  oil  imports  into  the  United  States  and  have  benefi- 
cial effects  on  the  depreciating  value  of  the  dollar.         "     ,  ,    ,  ^ 

A  second  area  refers  to  the  social  security  system/  Ihis  has 
already  received  much  attention,  and  I  want  to  just  mention  it 
briefly.  This  problem  may  have  been  created  m  large  part  by 
demographic  changes,  but  I  would  like  to  e|[iphasize  that  L^do  not 
think"  that  we  should  necessarily  seek  a  demographic  solution  to 
the  problem.  In  particular,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  attempt  to 
stimuate  the  birth  rate  in  order  to  correct  the  age  composition  of 
the^  population  and  thus  ease  the  nnancing  problems  with  the 
social  secuHty  system.  ^  ,  . 

On  another  issue— and  I  am  a  little,  bit  less  certain  or  my  statis-  . 
tics  hero— I  see  another  possible  implication  of  population  changes 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Humphrey^Hawkins  bilL._  Please  cor^ 
rect  me  if  my  memory  is  faulty,  but  my  recollection  is  that  one  of 
the  targeted  objectives  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  unemployment  rate  to  4  percent  by  1983.  ,  , 

An  economist  at-  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Michael 
Wachter,  has  calculated  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  that  .will 
not  accelerate  infiation  has  been  on  the  rise  recently.  In  particular, 
it  has  risen  from  approximately  4  percent  in  1957  to  a  current  evei 
^  of  about  5  5  percent.  .This  is  the  rate  of  unemployment  that  will  not 
contribute  to  accelerating  inflation  in  the  United  States,  His  pro- 
jections ^how  that  the  rate  will  only  decline  to  about  4.5  percent  by 
th^  period  1985  to  1987.  So  if  the  targeted  objectives  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill  are  actually  met,  what  that  possibly  implies  is 
excessive  inflationary  pressure  on  the  Jnited  States,  because  you 
are  attempting  to  get  below  what  is  otherwise  the  level  of  unem- 
plQyment  that  will  not  accelerate  inflation,,  ■ 

Finally  let  me  conclude  with  one  other  area  of  policy  implica- 
tions that  we  have  not  focused  on.  This  concerns  the  whole  area  ot 
continuing  education— the  area  of  Hfe-long  learning.  It  has  Jeen 
speculated  that  an  older  labor  force,  which  necessarily  follows  trom 
a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  population  growth,  would  be  geographic 
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cally  and  occupationally  less  mobile.  Therefore,  there  may  be  a 
need  to  focus  greater  emphasis  on  continuing  education  to  create 
the  kinds  of  occupational  HexiBility  in  the  labor  force  that  might 
othervy.ise  be  created  by  large  numbers  of  new  entrants  into  the 
labor  force,  * 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  employment  training  has  already  been 
provided  for  in  some  respects,  but  I  see  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  to  focus  re- 
newed attention  on  this  older  age  group.  Possibly,  colleges  and 
unlv.ersities  will  need  help  in  designing  the  proper  curriculum  to 
ftieet  the  changing  needs  of  the  marketplace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Well,  thank  you,  I  want  to  thank  the  entire 
panel  for  your  very  fine  statements  and  to  apologize  to  the  first 
three  members  for  my  absence  while  you  made  your  presentations. 
I  have  a  group  of  about  80  businessmen  from  my  district  here 
today  whtf'- are  very  concerned  about  the  growth  jate,  the  high 
/  grpwth  rate  of  the  population  of  Federal  bureaucrats,  so  I  had  to 
meet  with  them,  but  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  your  state- 
ments. Jim,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS    ^  - 

Mr,  ScHBtJER,  I  too  want  to  thank  the  panel  yery  much  for  your 
stimulating  testimonies,  i^s  you  all  knoWi  the  purpose  of  this  hear- 
Jng  is  to  help  us  pinpoint  both  for  the  executive  branch  and  for  the 
Congress  how,  our  government  can  effectively  anticipate  and  re- 
spond to  population  change.  " 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  our  experience  in  responding  to 
demographic  changes  has  been  poor.  An  example  is  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  plan  within  the  educational  system  for  the  baby 
boom  and  subsequent  bust.  Today,  there  are  schools  that  have  been 
built  in  the  last  few  years  which  are  half  empty  due  to  popillation 
^wShifts.  Other  schools  have  beepme  more  densely  populated  and  are 
operating  far  beyond  planned  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  panel.  Can  any  of  you 
suggest  ways  in  which  our  Government  should  prepare  for  perfect- 
ly evident  population  changes  and  the  consequences  that  they  will 
predictably  bring?  How'  do  we  systematically  factor  population 
change  into  a  long-range  plan  for  all  Government  facilities  and 
services? 

Dr,  Morrison:  We  should  recognize  that  the  question  you  pose 
has  two  distinct  facets.  One  is  technical,  can  we  get  better  informa- 
tion; the  other  is  political,  how  can  we  build  public  recognition  of 
these  complex  long-range  problems  and  of  the  need  for  Federal 
action. 

With  regard  to  the  technical  facet*  there  has  been  a  commend- 
able increase-in  the  output  of  information  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  kind  of  information. that  I  can  apply  to  these 
problems  of  long-range  adaptation  to  demographic  change.  There  is 
always  room  for  improvement,  but  I  can't  really  complain  aboyt  a^ 
deficit  of  good  information. 

Where  I  do  see  room  for  improvement  is  in  the  procedures 
whereby  public  perception  of  these  problems  is  enHanced.  Social 
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security  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  an  unfavorable  demo- 
graphic context  exaperbated  other  more  inimediate  nondeniogra- 
phic  problerris,  but  failed  to  be  recognized  in  those  terms  so  thatp 
long-terni  solutions  were  not  devised,  / 

Im  short,  I  see  the  institutional  problems  here  as  being  dominant, 

Mr,  Stockman.  Thanlfyou^  Dr.  Glick. 

Dr.  Glick.  Mention  was  made  a  while  ago  about  school  buildings 
that  are  now  erppty.  This  situation  leads  into  one  of^the  thoughts 
that  I  ha^'  mentioned  in  my  longer  statement,  namely^  that  it 
would  seem  quite  logical  to  use  some  of  the  empty  school  buildings 
plus  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  trained  to  teach  school  but 
can't  find  jobs,  to  care  for  the  children  of  women  who  want  to 
work.  These  women  could  make  a  contribution  toward  the  payment 
for  such  day  care  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  Doing  so 
would  help  make  positive  use  out  of  some  white  elephants  that 
these  empty  school  buildings  have  become,  : 

Another  consideration  is  that  we  are  a  pluralistic  society,  and  we 
have  many  different  family  forms,  I  believe  that  legiilation  should 
acknowledge  this  fact  and  give  persons  in  tHe  several  marriage 
arrangements  as  nearly  equal  treatment  as  is  possible.  Finally, 
something  should  be  done  to  modify  the  welfare  laws  to  get  the 
husband  back  into  the  home  if  that  is  where  he  prefers  to  be.  It 
should  no  longer  be  financially  beneficial  for  him  to  stay  away 
from  the-home, 

Mr,  Barabba,  Mr,  Scheuer,  my  reaction  to  the  question  is  that! 
look  back  on  the  time  that  I  spent  in  the  Census  Bureau— and  I 
think  Dr,  Morrison  correctly  identirtes  the  bureau  as  a  fairly  re- 
sponsive Governftient  agency— I  can't  really  recall  ever  being  asked 
the  questions  that  this  committee  is  asking  today, 

Mdst  of  the  times  when  we  came  to  the  Congress  it  was  always 
in  response  to  "why  do  you  ask  the  questions  that  you  ask  and  why^ 
do  you  bother  my  constituents?*'  I  think  that  the  tone  you  h'ave  set 
for  this  series  of  hearings  is  really  an  excellent  one  because,  as  Dr, 
Morrison  has  pointed  out,  there  is  considerable  information  availa- 
ble.  However,  there  exists  no  mechanism,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
brings  the  equally  important  area  "of  developing  policy  analysis 
together  with  the  agencies  that  gather  information.  Additionally^ 
there  is  no  policy  oriented  mechanism  available  to  help  establish 
priorities  relative  to  the  collection  of  information— particularly  . 
.with  a  forward  look. 

'Pwiilc^' also  identify  that  in  addition  J:o  the  initiative  of  this 
committee,  there  is  other  good  news.  Th#  President  has  seen  fit,  in 
his  reorganization  project,  to  address  the  issue  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  statistical  system,  I  think  he  has  wisely  chosen 
not  to  take  apart  something  that  has  demonstrated  its  capabilities 
in  the  past,  but  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  developing  mechanisms 
that  allow  a  better  interface  between  those  who  have  to  establish 
policy  and  those  who  will  be  providing  the  data  and  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  that  policy  will  be  determined. 

In  Answering  your  question  of  what  can  be  done,  I  think  hearings 
like  the  ones  that  you  are  having  are  an  excellent  start.  But 
continue  your  action  by  bringing  together  those  people  that  come 
to  you  with  ideas  relative  to  new  policy  and  by  insuring  that  they 
are  coming  to  you  on  the  basis  of  reliablie  information.  It  is  impor- 


tant  that-there  are  mechanisms  established  to  allow  the  statiitical 
agencies  to  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  these  forthcoming 
"  issues.  .  ,  . 

Mr,  ScHEvm.  Yes,  reliable  information  is  needed  for  our  own 
policy  and  program  design  respoasibility  and  for  our  own  oversight 
responsibility.  We  don't  have  the  information  that  we  need  to  do 
our  job,  Of'course,  we  don't  think  the  administration  does  either, 
and  a  perfect  epcample  of  that  is  in  the  area  of  illegal  immigration. 

The  administration  has  sent  a  bill  to'ConfreSs>.and  it  seems  to  be 
perfectly  apparent  that,  they  don't  have  the  basic  faclual  data  that 
they  need  to  create  an  intelligent  bill  on  illegal  immigration.  They 
can't  know  what  the  consequences  would  be  of  legitimatizing  many 
millions.of  illegal  immigrants  in  this  country.  If  they  do,  they 
certainly  know  something  that  we  don't  know'  We  don't  begin  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  imppcts  illegal  immigation 
has  on  our  society  and  on  our  various  government  programs  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  We  don't  know  how  many  illegal 
immigrants  are  here.  As  you  know,  the  estimates  vary  from  2 
million  to  12  million. 

We  don't  know  the  impact  they  have  on  social  and  Government 
services  There  are  those  who  say^  they  make  very  little  claim  on 
Government  services  because  of  their  status  of  illegality/  They 
workiike  the  devil  taking  Jobs  that  most  Americans  don't  want  to 
take;  the^  help  Keep  going  businesses  that  rely  on  low  paid  and 
rather  poorly  treated  labor;  they  give  the  consumers  a  break  be- 
cause products  can  be  priced  more  cheaply  than  they  would  be  if 
the  workers  were  paid  decently  and  given  decent  working  condi- 
tions, ^ 

There  are  others  who  say  no,  that  is  not  true.  Illegal  immigrants 
do  take  jobs  that  Americans  would  like;  they  do  make  sigriiflcant 
demands  on  public  services;  This  group  wouTd  support  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  in  its  suit  against  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  for  $50  million  a  year  ,  for  costs  incurred  by  the  city  to 
provide  health  services  for  illegal  immigrants.  =^ 

How  can  we  make  policy  on  this  subject?  How  can  the  adminis- 
tration in  All  honesty  send  down  a  legislative  program?  The  adm'ih- 
istration's  bill  divides  immigrants  into  separate  groups,  those  who 
have  been  here  less  than  1  year,  another  for  1  to  7  years,  and 
another  for  over  7  years.  But  everyone  knows  that  within  24  hours 
or  so  after  an  immigrant  arrives  here  illegally,  for  $100,  or  $200,  or 
$250  he  can  get  a  set  of  documents— a  birth  certificate,  school 
records,  employment  records,  and  rent  receipts— that  go  back  to 
when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  and  that  he  can  in  effect 
prove, that  his  ancestors  came  over  on  the  Mayflower. 

So,  the  basic  divisions  in  the  administration  bill  of  the  various 
categories  are  totally  ephemeral,  as  far  as  we  can  figure  out.  We 
wonder  how  the  executive  branch  can  approach  the  question  intel- 
ligently and  professionally  with  so  little  data. 

Maybe  you  could  tell  us  how  we  can  produce  a  data  base  that 
will  quantify  the  problem  in- terms  of  numbers  and  impact  on 
society, 

Dr,  EspENSHADE.  Let  me  speak  to  the  questibn  more  generally.  I 
understand  the  immediate  concerns— ^ — 
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Mr.  ScHEUEH.  I  hope  that  iome  of  you  will  give  us  iOme  specifics 
becauie  we  really  need  them.  We  need  help  in  designing  programs 
fhat  will  give  us  a  rational  data  base.  We  would  like  a  formula  that 
will  pull  together  the  enormous  talents  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  INS,  HEW,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  AID  pro= 
gram  in  the  State  Department— all  of  whom  formulate  or  use  some 
kind  of  demographic  data  on  the  subjects  we  have  been  discussmg. 
I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  respond  if  you  have  any  specific  thdughtfe 
on  now  Congress  cari. ameliorate  this  problem, 

Dr.^JEsPENSHADE,  Let  me  answer  ' that  question  specifically  but 
somewhat  indirectly,  if  I  can,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  shame 
that  we  focused  here  on  a  specific  problem  for  which  eveh  aca- 
dLuiic  types  don't  seem  to  have  any  answers. 

I  think  it  is  a  greater  shame  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
quostions  that  policymakers  have  to  deal  with  that  academicians 
do  have  somewhat  greater  information  about  and  that  information 
is  not  utilized  either, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Dr.  EsPENSHADE.  To  Speak  specifically  to  your  question,  Mr, 
Scheuer,  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  encouraged  about— and  this  is 
at  the  State  level,  but  there  may  be  implications  for  the  Federal 
level— is  that  some  States  have  set  up  State  population  commis- 
^  slbns.  These  vary  in  their  composition,  their  makeup,  and  so  forth, 
but  the  general  purpose  as  I  understand  it  is  to  bring  together 
groups  of  people  in  that  State=some  from  the  university  comnriuni- 
,  ty,  some  from  the  Jegislative  community^  some  from  the  business 
Vommunity.  Hawaii  is  one  State  in  particular.  It  has  been  talked 
^bout  in  California;  it  has  been  talked  about  some  in  Wisconsin. 
The  general  purpose  of  these  commissions  is  to^serve  as  pn  adviso- 
ry\  comrnittee  to  policymakers,  to  , advise  on  how  demographic 
changes  are  affecting  what  kinds  of  legislation  that  may  be  neces- 
saryv  and,  conversely,  how  legislation  perhaps  affects  demographic 
changes  in  the  State.  ,   r  t 

Mr. -Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  ot  that,  1 
think  ii  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  committee  if  you  subrnit, 
some  time  in  the  next  week  or  two,  some  information  on  which 
Statet^'Have  done  this  and  what  those  population  commissions  are 

doing,  J  ;  •  ii_  ^ 

Dr.  ESPENSHADE.  I  will  try  to  put  that  mformation  together, 
Mr,  Scheuer,  We  will  hold  the  record  open,  let's  say  for  2  \yeeks, 

for  you  to  get  this  information  in.  If  you  need  a  little  more  time,  I 

.am  sure  we  can  arrange  it. 

[See  responses  to  additional  questions.] 

Dr- ^igSPENSHADE,  By  implication,  I  was  suggestmg  that  that 
might  be  a  prototype  that  could  be  modified  and  made  adaptable  to 

the  Federal  level,  j  i. 

Mr.  ScHEU^m.  1  take  it  these  commissions  are  under  the  execu- 
tive branches  in  these  States,  not  in  the  legislative  bodies,  ^ 

Dr.  EsPENSHAUE,  You  are  questioning  me  on  specifics  that  I  don  t 
have,  but  they  are  advisory  committees  that  have  members  from 
the  academic  community  and  possibly,  from  the  business  communi- 
ty, plus  certain  legislative  input.  It  is  an  attempt  to  draw  on  the 
data  base  that  we  already  have  to  make  positive  input  into  policy- 
making. 
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This  aoswer  doein't  speak  perhaps  to  the  illegal  immigration 
problem,  but  I  think  it  might  be  one  type  of  possible  solution  to 
making  better  use  of  the  information  we  already  have  available, 
Mr.  Barabba.  Mr.  Scheuer,  I  would  add  a  specific  State  to  that 
comment,  I  think  Minnesota  actually  has  a  position  called  the 
State  defnographer,  and  a  person  is  appointed  tefUhat  position 
within  the  executive  branch  in  this  case.  I  think  the  State  of 
California  has-within  its  health  area  a  very  distinguished  dumogra- 
pher^^who  provides  current  information  to  both  the  executive  and' 
the  legislative  branches.  ■ 

In  fact,  the  Census  Bureau  has  a  FederaNState  cooperative  agree- 
ment in  whicl;i  all  States  participate  in  determining  the  current 
population  estimates  of  the  Stated  It  is  a  joint  effort  in  which  the 
.  Buieau  not  only  shares  information  with  the  individual  States,  but 
develops  a  training  program  for-  those  individuals  and  sponsors 
serninars  to  assist  people  in  developing  better 'methods. 

To  the  question  about  what  else  we  can  do— one  of  the  great 
frustrations  I  had  when  I  was  in.  Government  was  that'Mt  was 
always  difficult  to  try  to  communicate  with  the  Congress  in  a 
setting  such  as  the  one  we  are  in  today.  It  doesn't  really  lend  Itself 
to  a  worRing  relationship  between  the  development  of  policy  and 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  about  the  area  in  which  the  Congress 
is  about  to  deaK.^The  examples  of  a  statistical  or  a  policy  develop- 
ment agency  and  the  Congress  getting  together  and  really  working 
it  out  in  heavy  staff  sessions  ^ere  an  exception  to  the  rule.  , 
In  fact,  I  used  to  dread  opening  up  the  paper  and  finding  that 
another  piece  of  legislation  ^was  passed  ^that  had  within  it  a  jet  of 
directions  to  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  saying  that  you 
will  collect  on  such  and  such  a  date  this  kind  of  information 
knowing  full  well  that  you  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  re- 
sources to  go  out  and  do  that  job.  What  was  frustrating  was  that 
all  of  these  requests  for  new  information  were  normally  associated, 
with  important  issues,  and  the  agency  wanted  to  be  responsive,  but 
could  not  because  there  was  not  sufficient  planning  and  prepara- 
tion. -  . 

.  My  recommendation  would  be  to  find  different  mechanisms  for 
cooperation  than  what  we  have  been  using.  As  important  as  con- 
gressional hearings  are  to  identify  issuesp  I  don't  think  they  solve 
problems  in  the  sense  you  are  talking  about,  / 

Mr.  STOCKMAff,  Would  anyone  else  like  to  comment  on  Mh 
Scheuer's  question? 

Dr,  Morrison.  Let  me  offer  a  specific  suggestion  for  your  conf id- 
eration.  The  Annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  provides  a 
practical  model  of  what  may  be  needed  here.  That  report  distills 
the  basic  information  on  labor  force  characteristics  and  trends, 
highlights  structural  problems'and  their  implications,  and  reviews 
Federal  programs  addressing  those  problems. 

The  Census  Bureau  issues  ^n  annual  population  profile  which 
has  some  of  these  elements.  The  profile  may  be  a  good  model  to 
build  on  because  it  contains  the  core  of  what  is  needed  and  could 
be  elaborated  on  considerably  if  there  were  congressional  interest 
in  that  direction.  ' 

Certainly,  a  lot  more  factual  information  could  be  inserted,  and 
more  interpretation  relative  to  policy  concerns  could  be  added. 
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Such  interpretation  might  be  separated  from  the  Census  Bureau 
staff,,  which  is  oriented  toward  reporting  the  facts,  and  assigned  to 
some  other  group  that  could  ^review  alternative  courses  of  action 
and  focus  on  defining  what  the  probleilis  really  are^ 

'Mr.  ScHEUER. '  That  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion.  Are  you 
suggesting  then  that  the  Congress  or  that  this  committee  or  ^ome 
other  committee  of  Congress  should  put  out  an  annual  population 
report  indicating  changes  in  our  pbpulation  and  implications  for 
various  government  programs,  or  that  this  should  done  in  more 
elaborate  form  by  the  Bureau  of  the  C|ensus? 

Dr,  Morrison.  I  would  recommend  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  would  be  more  appropriate.  But  the  point 
here  is  that  we  need-'^n  activity  of  this  type  that  would  move  the 
annual  population. profile  in  the  direction  of  the  Manpower  Report 
of  the  President.  _  ; 

Mr.  Stockman.  Would  this  be  desirable  to  do  on  an  annual  basis 
though?  It  seenWo  me  that  I  look  at  all  these  demographic  projec^ 
tions.  In  short  periods  of  time,  you  get  very  little  change  even;  if  , 
you  have  a'major  demographic  variable  change.  You  have  so  much 
ineftia  in  the  population  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  its  size  that  over 
timp  the  effects  become  cumulative,  so  if  you  get  a  variable  change, 
say  fertility  rate,  20  years  out  it  doesn't  make  much  difference,  but 
50  years  out  it  makes  100  million  differenco  in  the  population/ 
Wouldn't  it  be  more  desirable  to  have  a  5-year  *kind  of  forecast 
rather  than  every  year?  It  would  get  rather  redundant,  I  would 
think.  Not  that  much  happens  in  1  year  on  population. 

Dr.  Glick.  One  of  my  dutifs  is  to  coordinate  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  population  profile  that  the  Census  Bureau  issues,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  ybu  a  copy  of  our  current  report!^  It  regularly 
compares  data  for  the  current  year  and  for  an  earlier  year  such  as 
1970.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  bring  to  date  facts  t)iat  are  needed 
to  ^how  the  demographic  highlights,^f  the  recent  past.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  get  into  policy  issues,  but  is 'meant  to  be  an  instrument 
thai  can  be  used  by  people  who  do  develop  the  policies. 

Mr.  Barabba.  Mr.  Stockman,  I  could  add  to  the  comments  that 
Dr.  Morrison  made.  I  think  i^was  in  1976,  as  part  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial activities*  that  the  total  Federal  statistical  system  got  together 
and  produced  a  publication  called  STATUS  which  stood  for  Statisv 
tics  United  States.  It  was  an  attempt  to  take  a  look  at  the  total 
domestic  picture  of  the  United  States,  but  .realizing  that  different 
individuals  had  different  ways  of  looking  at  information.  It  took 
highlights  from  the  Retailed  reports  which  all  statistical  agencies 
were  publishing  ana  presented  them  in  a  graphic  form.  All  the 
reactions  to  the  publication  that  I  can  recall  were  really  quite 
positive  in  the  sense  that  it  mef.a  broader  interest  group  who  could 
then  get  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on  in  our  society.  In  fact,  this 
became  a  monthly  publication  for  a  period  of  time  and  there  was 
sufnciont  information  being  published  about  the  country  that  we 
were  able  to  produce  a  monthly  chart  book  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  United  States, 

Unfortunately,  Congress  saw  fit  to  cut  that  item  from  the  Census 
Bureau*^s  budget  when  they  came  forward  with  it  for  continuation^ 
Examples  of  that  publication  still  exist  From  all  the  reaction  I 
received  at  the  Bureau,  even  from  my  colleagues  in  the  private 
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sector*  I  think  that  it  was  really  somfjthing  most  useful.  1  believe 
those  evaluations  would  probably  be  in  the  Bureau's  files. 

Dr.  Morrison.  Let  me  be  precise  on  my  recommendation.  It  ia 
that  you  look  at  the  manpower  report  of  the  President  as  a  model 
of  what  the  annual  population  profile  might  become.  That  means 
not  simply  roporting  but  also  interpreting  and  relating  the  data  to 
issues  of  contemporary  concern.  It  is  this  interpretation  that  needs 
to  be  done  annually. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  do  you  think  the  most  appropriate  interval 
would  be,  assuming  that  we  recommend  some  kind  ofian  enlarged 
report?  / 
.Dr.  MoRRiiON.  I  would  say  biennially  at  the  most. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Every  2  years  would  be  reasonable  taking  into 
account  the  objectionB  that  Mr.  Stockman  raised  about  doing  it 
every  year. 

Dr,  Morrison.  Well*  the  projectipns  may  remain  the  same,  but 
the  interpretation  of  the  issueSi  of  coursej  changes  continually. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  think  a  2-year  period  would  be  optimal. 

Dr.  Morrison.  At  the  most— 2  years  or  more  often. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  have  one  question  I  would  li^e  to  direct  to  the 
entire  panel.  We  have  been  commended  for  asking  some  new  ques- 
tions and  looking  more  at  length  into  the  future  than  congressional 
committees  normally  do,  but  the  longer  I  listen  to  this  debate  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  skeptical  posture.  Can  we  predict 
major  demographic  variables  with  sufficient  precision  to  be  a  base 
for  policy  decisions? 

This  morning  the  Census  Bureau  witnesses  testified  that  in^the 
aggregate  there  can  be  major  changes  in  the  population  within^ the 
next  50  years.  That  has  some  kind  of  policy  implication,  but  I  am 
not  sure  what  kind*  since  there  aren't  very  many  specific  policies 
that  we  act  on, from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month,  from  one 
committee  to  another  that  relate  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

But,  we  do  have  policy  domain  such  as  retirement  policy  and 
how  to  finance  social  security,  health  costs  and  how  to  finance 
these  for  an  aging  population,- As  I  started  to  look  at  some  of  these  - 
specific  policy  are^s  where  we  would  hope  that  better  demogra- 
phics could  aid  in  formulating  more  appropriate  policies,  I  wonder 
whether  we  have  the  basis  for  making  projections  that  Would  be 
accurate  enough  or  reliable  enough  to  actually  do  that. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  retirement  pppulation  is  growing ' 
in  absolute  size.  Dr.  Morrison,  I  have  heard  some  of  your  presenta- 
tion on  that  in  the  past,  but  the  relevant  variable  in  terms  of  the 
financing  question  is  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  work- 
ing population  and  the  size  of  the  retired  population.  The  denomi- 
nator will  be  determined  in  a  large  part  by  future  fertility  rates. 

None  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  would  venture  an_y  guess  as 
to  whether  the  fertility  rate  was  going  to  be  1.5  or  3.0.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  this  complicates  figuring  out  how  to  finance  social  securi- 
ty within  the  next  40  years.  We  are  attempting  to  make  a  decision 
on  that  within  the  next  year.  I  don't  know  how  we  could  get  any 
demographics  at  the  moment  that  would  particularly  aid  in  solving 
that  problem  if  we  are  as  uncertain  about  it  as  we  are  about  the 
fertility  rate  which  would  be  an  important  component. 
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Another  tactor  contributing  to  the  problem  of  making  predictions 
is  famaie  labor  force  participation.  That  has  had  large  impa  ts  in 
the  iaat  4  or  5  years  on  employment  policy  and  fiscal  policy,  but 
could  anybody  have  predicted. that  in  1960  or  1958  or  1965  when  it 
began  to  gather  momentum? 

Another  one  In  the  baby  boom  and  the  gubsequent  baby  bust  and 
the  fact  that  we  ended  up  with  a  lot  of  empty  schools.  Could 
anybody  have  predicti^d  that  in  time  to  make  any  difference  on  the 
building  programs  and  so  forth? 

In  other  wordst  when  you  had  that  baby  boom  from  1.94'^  to  1964* 
it  filled  up  the  excess  capacity  of  the  schools,  but  the  children 
continued  to  move  through  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades  and  even  though  the  fertility  rate  may 
have  been  declining,  there  might  have  been  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  build  because  of  the  increase  in  the  class  size  that  would 
be  faced  in  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

Well,  I  guess  the  point  is  here  that  I  am  being  a  little  bit  of  the 
dovirs  advocate,  Do  you  really  think  that  we  can  make  forecasts 
over  a  significant  period  of  time  with  sufficient  prebi^ion  given  the 
uncertainty  that  there  seems  to  be  about  so  many  of  the  basic 
variables,  like^  fertility  or  even  life  expectancy. 

In  the  last  20  years  life  expectancy  has  increased  from  68  to  73 
years,  but  even  more  importantly  we  know  that  the  population 
aged  75  and  above  has  Increased  enormously.  That  has  a  great 
impact  on  our  ability  to  finance  medical  care.  The  increase  has 
probably  happened  due  to  rapid  strides  in  medical  technolo^. 
None  of  us  have  a  crystal  ball  as  to  what  the  future  of  high 
medical  technology  may  hold  ih  terms  of  its  impact  on  life  expec- 
tancy and  the  size  of  the  very  aged  population. 

So;  let's  get  back  to  the  basics:  How  much  confidence  do  you  have 
that  we  can  make  forecasts  that  would  be  reliable  enough  to  affect 
some  of  these  longer  term  policy  decisions,  Dr.  Morrison? 

Dr.  Morrison.  Let  me  make  what  is  perhaps  the  most  conserva- 
tive statement  warranted  by  present  knowledge.  Their  record  of 
previou^^  forecasts  gives  demographers  no  sound  basis  for  arguing 
that  we  have  any  accurate  way  to  foretell  the  future  course  of 
fertility.  We  have  been  seriovisly  in  error  more  often  than  we  have 
been  on  target.  The  stubbornly"  uncertain  future  resists  precise 
predictions,  but  we  cannot  avoid  it. 

The  projections  we  use  have  another  purpose,  hojwever,  which  is 
to  illuminate  contingencies.  Here,  demographers  can  provide  a 
technical  basis  for  appraising  alternative  possibilities  regarding  the 
future.  We  can  bring  informed  judgment  to  bear  on  the  inherent 
uncertainties  here. 

Certain  facets  of  population  change,  of  course,  are  highly  ,  redict- 
able  because  they  are  built  into  the  population's  age  structure;  The 
number  of  people  of  a  particular  age,  for  example,  is  very  predict- 
able once  these  people  are  born. 

Fundamental  uncertainties  will  persist,  though,  and  it  is  not 
obvious  to  me  that  these  uncertainties  could  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  research  dollars  expended.  The  judgment  that  is  exer- 
cised here  matters  more.  As  with  many  questions  about  the  future, 
policymakers  need  to  perceive  the  future  as  a  range  of  possibil[ties 
rather  than  a  certain  course  that  will  inevitably  be  followed.  You 
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have  to  be  prepared  for  the  likelihood  that  this  demographic  con- 
text Will  change  in  unforeseen  ways*  and  you  have  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  and  to  adapt  to  it.  '  i 

Mr.  Barabba.  Mr.  Stockman,  I  don't  think  we  could  ask  the 
Congress  to  be  any  more  firoficient  at  projections  than  our  large 
major  corporations.  In  my  own  context,  we  try  to  predict  what  the 
future  holda  for  our  corporation,  and  we  realize  that  there  are 
some  assumptions  we  n^ake  of  which  are  not  certain. 

We  conduct  a  sensitivity  analysis  whichi  jn  essence,  is  what  the 
Census  Bureau  prov^ed  ynu  this  morning  to  tell  you  the  range 
around  the  assumptions.  Another  activity  that  we  try  to  do  is  to 
find  indicators  that  cah  tell  us  which  ^ay  the  data  assumptions  are 
likely  to  move.  \  ^ 

1  think  in  the  economic  area  we' have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
allocating  our  statistical  xresources  to  determine  which  of  those 
indicators  are  leading  indicators  and  which  are  lagging. 

In  the  demographic'  arei  we  really  have  never 'paid  a  lot  of 
attention  to  that  becauke  it  was  always  a  relatively  straight  line  of 
projection  .of  growth^  and  it  wasn't  until  recently  when  the  compo- 
sitions started  to  change,  that  we  started  to  look  for  these  so-called 
leading  indicators^ 

My  favorite  leading  indicator  these  days  is  what  women  18  to  24 
are  planning  to  do  with  their  UveSi  because  if  we  could  ever  under- 
stand that  and  measure  it,  then  we  would  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  the  fertility  Vate  is  going  to  be. 

Now,  the  Census  Bureau  has  spent  some  time  and  effort  in 
trying  to  measure  the  attitude  of  young  women  and  what  they 
exp#ct  to  do.  Now,  this  is  where  \we  run  into  the  conflict  between 
the  need  to  understand  and  the  right  to  privacy. 

I  recall  several  times  appearing  before  a  congressional  committee 
and  really  being  berated  because  we  were  interfering  with  the 
privacy  of  their  constituency  by  asking  them  these  ^'embarrassing'* 
questions.  It  was  frustrating  because  we  knew  we  were  asking  the 
right  questions— the  important  questions— but  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  sensitive,  to  the  Government  asking  ^'private*'  questions. 
We  find  in  our  society  that  people  do  not  want  to  have  Government 
asking  personal  questions. 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  Congress  has  to  understand  and 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  identifying  the  importance  of  this 
question  to  their  constituents  as  well. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Will  the  witness  yield  for  a  question?  Are  you 
saying  that  people  are  sensitive  to  answering  questions  posed  by  a 
''Government"  person? 

Mr.  Barabba,  I  would  not  limit  it  to  Government  in  this  case 
because  we  do  have  considerable  amount  of  research  as  a  private 
company  and  run  into  similar  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  I  haven't  heard  people  objecting  to  being  asked  a 
question  by  a  Gallup  poll  interrogator  or  any  of  the  other  interro- 
gators—Roper and  so  forth.  Would  it  be  wise  for  the  Census 
Bureau  to  contract  a  private  polling  firm  to  get  answers  to  these 
sensitive  questions  which  people  apparently  find  unpleasant  and 
offensive  when  they  are  asked  by  a  Government  employee? 

Mr.  Barabba.  Two  things— you  never  hear  about  the  Gallup  or 
the  Roper  concerns  becapse  they  don't  explain  the  amount  of  nori- 
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response  in  their  questions  to  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  does.  The  Census  Bureau  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  I  have 
ever  known  that  not  only  is  wiliing  to  admit  .^hat  it  makes  an 
error,  but  it  extensively  documents  the  extent  to  which  it  does; 

The  response  rate  in  many  of  these  private  or  pommercial  ^lls  * 
that  you  spoke  about  would  not  be  toterated  by  the  Congreis.  You 
would  not  accept  it  as  reliable  infortnation.  The  item  response 
error  is  even  greater,  in  many  instances,  than  the  total  response 
error.  * 

So,  I  don't  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  respond  to  a  private  agency  any  more  so  than  they  would, 
respond  to  a  Government  agency,  I  would  point  out  that:  the 
Census  Bureau  in  conjuction  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
developed  a  study  to  address  this  whole  issue  of  whether  a  private  / 
organization  can  collect  some  kinds  of  information  better  than  a 
Government  organization.  In  fact  both  agencies  entered  into  a 
contract/with  the.  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center 
to  do  an  operational  test, 

The  other  aspect  is  that  the  Government  has  gone  fron^  time  to 
time  to  private  organizations  to  collect  some  of  this  sensitive  infor- 
mation. I  believe  it  ^as  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  which  collected  some^  of  the  initial  infor- 
mation on  fertility  questions  for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  . 

So  the  procedure  to  do  that  is  in  place.  The  effectiveness  of 
response  rates— and  I  haven't  seen  the  results  of  any  of  the  latest 
studies— tends  to  be  that  the  Census  Bureau  gets  a  much  higher  , 
response  rate  on  some  of  these  very  important  questions. 

Mr,  ScHEtJER.  Mr.  Zitter,  would  you  have  anything  to  contribute  . 
about  this  subject?  * 

Mr.  ZiTrER,  I  don*t  have  too  much  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Barabba 
just  told  youj  but  generally  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Census  Bureau  obtains  much  higher  response  rates  than  pri= 
vate  industry  does;  but  again,  there  are  some  kinds  of  questions 
^that  we  have  not  felt  comfortable  asking  and  have  deferred  in 
those  cases  to  private  industry.  I  think  what  you  referred  to  is  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  detailed  survey  on^  family 
planning.      '  *  ^  .  , 

The  survey  had  some  questions  on  family  planning  and  birth 
contro'.  practices.  We  were  asked  to  do  the  survey  at. the  Census 
Bureau*  and  our  decision  at  that  time  was  to  decline  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  questions;  therefore^  it  was  contracted  to  private 

industry.  ^  ^---rr^  i 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Weltrdo  you  think  thatjtja^an-^ceeptable  alterna^ 
tive  to  make  contractual  a^raDgemente  with  a  commercial  firm  or 
even  with  a  university? _ 

Mr.  ZiTTER.  In  many  areas,  private  industry  conducts  studies  for 
the  Government  and  does  a  very  good  job  of  it,  I  think  it  depends 
upon  the  particular  survey  and  the  sample  involved. 

One'of  the  advantages  at  the  Census  Bureau  is  that' we  maintain 
a  very  large  national  sample  and  for  a  private' organization  to  try 
to  duplicate  that  type  of  sample  would  be  very  expensive^  I  think 
the  required  size  of  the  survey  is  one  of  the'  determining  factors 
here  as  to  whether  private  industry  can  do  the  job, 
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Again,  the  Bureau  ii  not  opposed  to  turning  things  over  to  pri- 
yate  industi^  as  appropriate.       '  . 

Dr.  Glick.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  expanded  its  queations 
in  such  areas  as  asking  women  how  many  children  they  have  had 
and  how  many  they  expect  to  have.  We  asked  those  questions  only 
of  married  women  until  recently;  now  we  ask  unmarried  women 
also,  Everybody  knows  that  many— now  15  percent— of  children 
are  born  out  of  wedlock,  so  It  is  not  all  that  unusual  for  us  to  ask 
all  women  how  many  children  they  have  and  how  many  children 
,   they  expect  to  have. 

We  often  adopt  new  procedures  after  we  assemble  advisory 
groups  to  check  on  our  plans.  For  example^  when  we  make  projec- 
tions or  introduce  new  survey  questions*  we  try  to  assemble  the 
best  experts  in  the  field  and  ask  their  views  before  we  ask  the 
questions  or  make  the  projections, 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  suggestion  that  was  just 
made.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  you  to  develop  a  set  of  leading 
indicators  that  might  forecast  what  Is  going  to  happen  with  the 
fertility  rate? 

It  seems  to  me  the  fertility  rate  is  a  very  large  variable  in  this 
whole  demographic  forecasting  business,  and  until  we  can  get  a 
better  handle  on  that,  I  don*t  know  how  much  value  demographic 
forecasting  is  going  to  have  for  some  of  these  specific;  policy  do- 
mains I  was  talking  about. 

I  asked  a  number  of  the  witnesses  earlier  whether  they  could 
assign  probability  factors 'to  the  three  Census  Bureau  projections 
and,  of  course,  given  the  nature  of  their  agency,  they  would  be*  I 
guess,  somewhat  sensiti%*e  about  doing  that.  But,  if  we  had  a  set  of 
indicators  based  on  liurveys  of  attitudes  and  expectations  of  life 
plans  and  so  forth  of  relevant  demographic  groups,  could  that  help 
_.us  to  get  a  better  handle  on  this  fertility  variable  and  thereby  give 
us  the  ability  to  make  at  least  some  p^pbability  analyses  of  which 
path  we  ought  to  assume  Is  the  most  likely?  If  we  don't  do  that,  I 
am  stuck  with  three  different  Census  Bureau  projections  on  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  during  the  next  40  years  that  don't  help  me 
in  deciding  how  much  the  real  benefit  level  ought  to  increase  in 
social  security, 

Mr.  Barabba/ Mr.  Stockman,  if  you  would  tolerate  the  same 
levj^i  of  inaccuracy  in  a  leading  indicator  of  demography  as  many 
of  the  policymakers  have  in  economics,  I  think  that  something 
could  be  done.  / 

[Laughter.]  * 

Dr.  Glick.  I  have  been  with  the  Census  Bureau  since  1989,  longer 
than  almost  anybody  else.  During  that  time,  business  research 
experts  have  spoken  to  me  about  our  projections.  If  we  apologize 
for  the  projection's  limitations  they  may  say,  *'Liok,  they  are  the 
nearest  thing  to  hard  fact  that  we  have,vfprdeal_:with.  We  have  to 
make  all  kinds  of  assumptions  about  o£h%r  softer  variables  than 
the  population.'' 

Not  that  population  projections  are  perfect,  but  they  r^nk  pretty 
well  Compared  with  some  other  variables  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  business  and  government  planning, 

Mr.  Barabba.  I  made  too  flippant  of  an  answer  to  your  question, 
Mr,  Stockman,  but  in  essence,  this  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
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that  the  Census  Bureau  has  encountertd  in  trying  to  bt;  "respon- 
^  sive''  and  "reiponsible"  at  the  sanae  time.  The  Bureau  is  concemed 
aWut  expre^ing  anc.opinion  about  something  because  it  has  been 
too  rigorous  in  its  approach  to  come  out  with  a  reliable  ^t  of 
numbers  that  when  it  starts  expressing  o^inionSi  as  distinguished 
from  numters*  all  of  a  sudden  those  opinions  could  then  be  accept- 
bA  as  realistic.  Tliat  doesn't  preclude  it  from  starting  to  ajddresB 
some  of  th^  other  issues  because  many  of  the  leading  indicators 
that  you  see  in  an  economic  area  are,  by  the  way,  also  generated 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ^TCKMAN.  Yes;  the  Census  Bureau  may  not  be  the  agency 
to  do  it,  and  I  think  your  analogy  with  th^  leading  indicator  is 
correct  relieve  the  leading  indicators  have  predicted  seven  of  the 
last  four  recessions  so  that  with  that  kind  of  accuracy  level  I  can 
see  why  the  Census  Bureau  has  confidence  problems. 

[Laughter*] , 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  don't  think  we  would  necessarily  want  to  get 
the  ^nsuB  Bureau  in  ^licy  or  in  forecasting  and  probability  as- 
signment But  we  could  develop  a  more  detailedp  more  reliable 
information  base  that  independent  demographers  could  then  use  to 
shed  some  light  on  that  key  fertility  questiori.  If  we  don't  we  will 
not  get  very  much  beyond  where  we  are  today. 

Dr.  MoREisoN.  Let  me  be  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  uncertain- . 
ty  here,  and  I  am  not  t^ing  to  play  a  semantic  trick.  If  you  ask 
nie_or  indeed  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table  here— to  tell  you 
which  of  those  three  census  projections  is  the  likeliest  to  be  real- 
ised in  the  future,  I  think  each  of  us  is  prepared  to  give  our  own 
considered  opinioni  based  on  the  existing  data  to  which  we  all  have 
access.  ,^ 

My  choice  would;  be  the  middle  projections  or  slightly  below  it. 
That  is  my  antsyer^^today.  What  I  cannot  predict,  however,  is  what 
my  answer  would  be  next  yeah  based  on  the  new  information,  that 
may  become  available, 

Mr.  Barasba.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Bureau  used  to' 
pu  blish  five  series  as  I  r^all. 
Mr.  ZiTTER.  Four* 
Mr.  Barabba.  Four?     ■  '  ' 

Mr.  ZiTFBR.  We  usually  prepaTe  an  even  qumber  of  series. 
Mr,  Barabba.  Then  we  thought  that  four  series  gave  too  much  of 
alternative  range,  and  we  limited  it  to  the  three  series  where 
yjbu  are  faced,  with  two  extremes  and  the  middle  projection. 

Mr.  Stockman.  So  there  has  been  a  narrowing  which  Is,  an 
ihiplicit  forecast  i 

Mr.  Barasba.  Not  necessarily.  You  do  not  have  to  go  with  any  of 
the  three.  You  can  actually  take  something  around  the  middle  or 
toward  the  bottom  or  toward  the  top.  The  software  that  is  designed 
to  develop  the  three  series  can  be  designed  to  develop  a  fqurth  or  a 
fifth  and  without  too  much  difficulty, 

Mr.  ZiiTiR.  It  seems,  perhaps^  the  panel  or  the  commits  isn't 
aware  that  the  proj&tions  are  based  on  a  series  of  questions  that 
we  ask  womeh  al^ut  how  many  babies  they  expect  to  have  in  the 
future,  and  what  they  expect  the  makeup  of  their  family  to  be. 
Thise  are  the  leading  indicators,  at  least  in  theory. 
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The  probieni  is  that  within  5  yeare,  more  thanjhalf  the  babies 
born  within  tVt  yeare  are  from  women  who  are  quite  young.  They 
were  teenagers  or  perhaps  only  10  or  11  years  old  whan  the  survey 
was  taken.  So  having  these  birth  expectation  surveys  doesn't  really 
help  to  understand  what  these  children  will  do  when  they  reach 
niaturity.  But,  in  a  sense,  we  do  have  the  leadirig  indicators  to 
which  you  refer. 

Dr.  EsPiNiHApE.  Might  1  just  add  one  or  two  other  thoughte  on 
the  matter?  This  is  an  intriguing  idea,  one  which  I  think  on  the 
surface  is  quite  appealing,  and  the  analog  to  the  economic  indica- 
tors is,  of  course,  what  suggests  its  appeal. 

In  the  case  of  the  economic  indicator,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  forecast  is  short-run  economic  activity.  The  kinds 
of  questions  that  you  are  raising  here  concerning  which  of  these 
^hree  alternative  fertility  patterns  is  likely  to  materialize  require 
that  we  forecast  long-run  demographic  activity./That  is  something  / 
which  I  am  not  sure  we  can  really  do.  /  / 

Tve  given  some  thought  before  to  this  question  of  demographic 
indicatorSi  and  one  of  my  own  favorites  is  /an  index  of  consumer 
optimism  or  pessimism,  with  regard  to  w|^ether  people  are  plan- 
ning to  purchase  automobiles  in  the  next  year  or  not.  This  tends  to 
correlate  to  some  extent  with  whether  COTiples  would  havy  a^  child 
next  year  or  not,  ^      /  ^ 

The  question  of  whether  ^ople  will  Kave  a  child  next  year  or  not 
relates  more  to  short-run  demographic  activity.  It  relates  to  the 
timing  of  fertility  behaviori  but  the  question  that  you  are  raising  is 
a  much  longer  run  question  which  relates  to  the  total  number  of 
children.  I  think  it  is  important  to  make  this  distinction  between 
the  short-run  versus  the  long-run  demographic  activity. 

We  may  have  some  success  in  anticipating  Vf he  shorter  run 
changes  in  demographic  activity  that  relate  to  the  decision  of 
whether  to  have  a  child  this  year  or  not,  but  these  longer  run 
demographic  problems  that  all  of  us  are  coricerned  about  seem  to 
be  much  more  intractable  to  study. 

Dr.  Morrison,  One  further  point  you  should  understand  about 
this,  of  course,  is  that  these  national  statistics  are  only  abstractions 
combining  the  experience  of  many  individual  places.  In  Buffalo,  the 
population  is  declining;  in  Albequerque,  it  is  growing  very  rapHly. 
These  local  manifestations  are  what  really  matters.  What  happfeus 
on  a  national  scale  is  only  of  long  range  significancep  and  then 
probably  Just  because  of  the  effect  it  has  on  the  national  age 
structure  rather  than  on  whether  there  will  be  240,  260,  or  280 
million  people  by  the  year  2000  or  some  other  year. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes,  but  it  would  affect  certain  national  policies 
and  programs  as  well  as  questions  pertaining  to  provision  of  bene- 
fits which  is  a  nationallzea  function. 

Dr.  Morrison.  True,  that  is  one  area  where  it  would  have  a  cle  r 
effect,  but  many  other  concerns  are  only  tangentially  related  to 
these  national  figures.  It  is  at  the  local  level  where  these  changes 
are  most  palpable  and  where  the  most  immediate  political  reper- 
cussions are  felt. 

Dr.  ^PENSHADE.  I  think  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  that  a 
little  bit.  To  some  extent  it  reflects  the  fact  that  Dr.  Morrison  and  I 
have  been  Interested  in  different  kinds  of  things,  but  I  don't  think 


one  should  discount  the  national  implications  of  these  population 
trends;  .  b 

The  age  composition  as  was  suggested  is  certainly  important  But 
I  think  the  overall  size  of  the  populafion  as  it  relates  to  the  size  of 
GNP  is  important,  too,  because  the  si^e  of  our  economy  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  amount  that  we  import  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  St6ckman.  I  was  going  to  raise  that  point.  Here  is  another 
problem  I  see.  We  have  to  be  able  to  isolate  the  effect  of  purely 
^  demographic  variables  from  the  effects  of  other  variables. 

I  would  disagree  very  strongly  with  the  statement  you  made 
earlier  that  if  we  have  a  lower  population  growth  rate,  we'll  have  a 
lower  aggregate  QNP  and  therefore  our  imports  will  be  lower. 
Forty  years  from  now,  relative  prices  will  carry  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  volume  of  im^rts.  For  example,  the  relative  price  of  energy 
is  going  to  be  far  more  important  over  time.  It  will  outweight  or 
overwhelm  demographic  variables  entirely  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  energy  consumption  that  takes  place,  the  sources  of  it,  and  the 
import  impact.  ,      *         %  l  j  • 

Dr.  ESPBNSHAOE.  I  wouiu  agree  with  that.  In  fact,  1  had  it  in  my 
notes  but  forgot  to  mention  that  the  size  of  the  per  capita  income 
in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  much  more  influenced  by  nondemogra- 
nhic  factors  than  by  the  shape  of  the  age  distribution.  How  much 
productivity  grows  over  the  next  25  to  50  years,  fo^  example,  is 
going  to  have  mucli  more  impact  on  the  size  of  per  capita  income, 
so  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  demographic  factors  are  over- 
whelming  in  any  of  these  issues. 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Dr.  Glick,  according  to  your  testimony,  marriage 
rates  are  down,  iiivorce  rates  are  up,  separations  are  up,  and  more 
young  people  are  living  together  without^benefita  of  matrimony. 
What  effect  on  ftirtility  rates  and  other-^torSi,  will  these  phenom- 
ena have?  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  any  of  you. 

Dr.  GLipK,  I  think  a  central  factor  in  this  situation  has  been  the 
increasing  employment  of  women.  More  Women  have  gotten  them- 
selves educated  to  the  point  where  they  ara  employable,  and  as 
more  women  work,  the  birthrate  has  gone  dpyn.  It  is  ^ot  a  full- 
time  job  to  take  care  of  one  or  two  children  fpr  many  of  the  well- 
educated  women.  They  would  nuich  rather  leave  the  children  /in 
the  care  of  someone  who  has  put  less  expenditur^into  preparation 
for  employment  So,  as  wdm'en  become  more^  ecmiomically  inde- 
pendent they  become  more  independent  in  th^e  nmrriage  sphere, 

^tO€U^^  _  \  ^  C  u 

Woriien  w.ork  over  here;  their  husband  works  over  there;  they 
have  different  contacts.  It  is  not' like  the  time  when  some,  of  us 
grew  up  on  a  farm  or  had  parents  who  were  shopkeepers.  They  had 
to  work  together  in  order  to  make  the  business  go.  The  emplby- 
ment  situation  is  different  now,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
divorce  rate  is  higher.  ,       *     ^u-     4U  * 

It  is  a  new  situation  that  has  to  be  adjusted  to.  Anytnmg  that 
can  be  done  should  be  done  to  minimize  the  breaking  up  of  mar- 
riages by  getting  the  right  people  together  in  the  first  place,  and 
giving  them  all  the  encouragement—— 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Do  you  see  a  role  for  Congress  there?  [Laughter.J 

That  might  be  an  excellent  service  we  could  offer  our  constitu- 
ents. [Laughter.l 
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Dr.  GucK.  Maybe  you  could  offer  the  service  to  the  Congresimen. 
[Laughter.] 

y      Various  iactors  are  associated  with  the  continuing  trend  toward 
/   -It^^^aller  family  size  '  Accordingly,  many  of  ui  would  exp^  the 
future  population  to  be  on  the  low  side  of  the  middle  projectiDn.  I 
think  the  Census  Bureau's  staff  should  always  make  the  middle 
projections  exprMS  the  best  judgment  that  it  is  able  to. 

We  cannot  be  deflnitive;  we  can*t  give  the  flnal  answer,  but  we 
can  update  these  projections  frequently  the  best  way  we  can  and 
take  advantage  of  all  the  intelligence  we  can  draw  u^n  in  the 
proctss. 

Mr.  ScHEum  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  of  women  who 
are  employed  will  increase? 

Dr.  adm.  I  don't  think  it  will  increase  nearly  as  much  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  employment  8f  women  increas^ 
as  the  total  fertility  rate  went  down  from  8.8  children  20  years  ago 
to  IJ  children  now.  It  can't  go  down  another  two  children,  you  see. 
It  has  to  level  off.  Thus*  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
.  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  is  the  smaller  number  of 
children  to  occupy  their  time.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  stoi^, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  more  important  factors. 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  just  have  one  comment  on  this.  Art  Buchwald 
suggested  that  we  could  double  GNP  over  night  if  eveiyb^y  would  ^ 
hire  his  neighbor's  wife  to  do  the  work  at  home,  [Laughter.] 

Now,  the  point  is  how  much  of  a  real  economic  change  has  taken 
place  here?  Maybe  we  have  just  monetised  the  work  put  into  our. 
GNP  accounts,  the  work  that  was  being  ,  done  anyway  when  a 
woman  tpkes  a  Job  in  the  commercial  market  and  then  hires  some-  ^ 
body  to  do  sonie  of  the  things  at  home.  This  adds  up  significantly. 

The  more  food  is  .packaged  in  the  food  processing  industry,  the 
more  people  are  hired  to  do  something  she  used  to  do.  She  may 
havs  her  kids  in  a  day  care  center  or  child  care  center  and  that 
employs  somebody  to  do  things,  she  used  to  do.  Has  anyone  ever 
tried  to  see  how  much  real  economic  change  has  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  the  change  of  women*s  participation  in  the  commercial 
market? 

Dr.  Glick.  I  don't  know  of  a  study  that  has  zeroed  in  on  that.  It 
sounds  intriguing. 

Mr.  Barabia.  I  guess  it  is  just  like  using  the  GNP  as  you  would 
the  total  population.  It  could  be  a  very  misleading  statistic.  You 
would  probably  look  at  the  change  in  services  as  distinguished 
from  manufacturing  and  the  other  components  of  national  ac« 
counts.  This  might  provide  a  ftfirly  straightfonvard  indication  of 
where  it  is  coming  from.  ^- 

Dr.  GucK.  In  order  for  there  to  be  an  increase  in  the  economy 
and  in  the  hiring  of  extra  employees,  there  rnust  be  greater  use  of 
natural  resources  and  ener^. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Dr.  Glick,  next  month  is  June,  and  June  is  the 
great  month  for  marriages.  Can  you  tell  us  of  the  couples  who  get 
married  next  month,  by  the  time  10  years  have  lapsed,  how  many 
of  them  will  be  separated  or  divorced,  and  what  will  the  average 
family  si^e  be? 

Dr.  Olick.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  that  Dr.  Bouvier  asked  me 
to  write.  It  says  that  88  perc^t  of  the  women  about  30  years  old— 
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who  would  have  been  marriedp  about  10  years^can  expect  their 
first  marriage  to  end  in  divorce;  about  threfe-fourths  of  them  would 
be  expected  to  remarry;  and  about  44  percent  of  those  would  expect 
to  have  a  re-divorce,  , 

AH  together^  you  come  up  with  a  round  figure  of  40  percent  of 
the  marriages  that  are  occurring  iamong  young  adults  today  are 
likely  to  end  in  divorce. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  The  chances  that  the  second  marriage  will  survive 
are  worse  than  the  first  marriage,  . , 

Dr.  Glick.  That  is  the  way  the  numbers  c^me  out.  They  are  not 
very  far  apart,  but  remember  that  it  is  a  select  group  to  begin 
withi  They  have  been  through  a  divorce  already.  They  know  how  to 
get  another  divorce,  and  th^y  exclude  the  hard  core  of  people  who 
are  never  going  to  get  a  divorce.  So,  the  resulti  are  not  too  surpris- 
ing to  me, 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  Yes.  Dr.  Morrison,  you  talked  about  the  depletion 
of  resources  and  tlie  increasing  cost  of  comniuting  and  how  burden- 
some  that  is.  Our  Federal  Government  has  had  an  urban  renewal 
program  for  about  20  yearsj;  in  fact,  before  I  was  a  Congressman,  I 
spent  10  years  of  my  life  in  that  program. 

The  Federal  Government  has  tried  to.  renew  the  central  cores  of 
our  major  cities.  What  do  you  sae  as  the  future  prospects  for  that 
effort  to  rebuild  cities?  How  do  you  perceive  the  likelihood  of  the 
flow  back  to  the  centjal  citifii,  and  if  this  is  likely  to  happen,  how, 
will  it  affect  minorities  and  tht^  poor? 

Dr.  Morrison.  Wellv  frankly ,«I  am  not  very  optimistic  about  the 
central  cities  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas—the  ones  that  are 
now  experiencing  sharp  population  decline^  like  St.  Louis.  There 
has  been  talk  about  a  back-to-the-cities  movement— the  so-called 
-  gentrlfication  phenonienon.  It  has  been  occurring  in  some  parts  of 
some  cities.  Indeed,  gentrification  always  is  taking  place  some- 
where. The  question  is:  Has  it  become  more  widespread,  or  will  it 
in  the  future?  I  don't  think  th^jre  is  any  solid  evidence  in  the 
affirmative,  when  we  consider  all  cities.  Moreover,  I  don't  think 
the  Federal  Government  has  done*  or  could  do,  very  much  to 
counteract  the  powerful  forces  causing  the  outflow  of  population 
from  these  cities. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  signifiCRnt  changes  in  the  housing  market 
herfe  in  the  District  and  a  few  other  cities.  There  is  a  genuine^ 
revival  in  many  parts  of  the  District.  This  ia  a  case  of  ah  area  that 
is  recession  proof  and  where  large  numbers  of  white  collar  jobs  are 
"createcl.  These  ingredients  combine  to  turn  around  decline  in  many 
parts  of  a  city.  But  such  ingrediente  are  absent  in  most  declining 
cities.  J 

Mr.  ScHEUBR.  I  ask  unannnous  consent  that  we  hold  the  record 
open  for  2  we^ks  for  some  of  the  additional  information  that  has 
been  promised  I  also  ask  that  the  witnesses  accept  some  further 
written  questions  because  a  roUcall  vote  is  going  to  .  require  us  to 
leave.  I  hope  that  the  staff  will  stay  and  ask  a  few  other  questions. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Fine.  We  would  like  to  continue.  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  myself,  but  we  are'going  to  have  a  sequence  of 
votes  now  tliat  may  take  up  to  an  hour,  and  so  I,  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  have  to  break  off  the  formal  session.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  appearing.  Your  statements  and  insights,  have  been  most 
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valuable  and  will  be  very  helpful  to  ua,  and  I  only  wish  we  could 
continue,  but  the  Hous.  iloor  beckons  our  attendance.  Thank  you. 
Mr,  ScHEUER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  WiLLiAMi.  Dr.  Morrison,  your  work  has  included  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  demographic  change  on  school  enrollments,  a  topic 
which  this  committee  will  consider  on  May  25.  Could  you  comment 
on  the  problems  which  geographic  distribution  of  the  population 
pose  for  predicting  school  enrollments  at  the  local  level? 

.  Dr.  Morrison.  Yes;  the  national  unevenness  in  the  population's 
age  composition,  of  course,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  enrollments . 
nationally,  but  the  manifestations  of  these  imbalances  at  the  local 
scale  are  exceedingry  diverse. 

This  diversity  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  people  who  move 
from  one  locality  to  another  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  young 
adult  ages.  An  area  that  gains  a  hundred  migriants,  then»  gains 
digporportionate  numbers  of  families  in  their  twenties  and  thJr- 
ties^families  with  children  or  who  will  soon  bear  them. 

The  typical  manifestation  of  this  effect  is  that  the  areas  which 
grow  rapidly  for  several  years  acquire  an  uncommonly  large  frac- 
tion of  their  population  in  the  school-age  ranges.  Areas  which 
decline  for  a  period  of  time  come  to  have  a  relatively  smaller 
proportion  of  their  population  in  the  school  ages. 

The  redistribution  of  population,  then,  tends  to  concentrate  or 
thin  out  the  school-age  population,  depending  on  whether  an  area 
is  growing  or  declining. 

Dr.  WiLUAMs.  Thank  you.  Another  question  that  you  addressed 
briefly  In  your  testimony  is.  the  question  of  governmtental  influ* 
ences  on  resource  distribution.  Would  you  say  that  the  availability 
of  welfare  or  other  public  services  is  an  important  determinant  of 
migration,  particularly  to  our  cities? 

Dr.  Morrison.  From  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen,  the  welfarfi 
seeking  migrant  appears  to  be  a  myth.  There  is  a  serious  miscon- 
ception about  the  motivation  of  low-income  migrants  to  move  to 
large  cities.  It  is  widely  believed  that  such  persons  go  to  places  like 
New  York  City  as  welfare-seekers,  drawn  by  generous  public-assist- 
ance allowances.  A  recent  Rand  study  on  this  question,  however, 
found  that  needy  newcomers  to  New  York  start  using  the  welfare 
system  only  gradually,  not  immediately.  The  delay  is  more  easily 
interpreted  as  due  to  discouragement  in  Trnding  work  after  the 
migrant  arrives  than  to  prior  motivation  for/moving  to  New  York 
deliberately  to  claim  benefits.  Findings  from  other  independent 
studies  tend  to  corroborate  this  point. 

If  anything*  receipt  of  public  assistance  seems  to  reduce  the 
migration  of  poor  families.  In  other  words,  welfare  recipients  may 
pile  up  in  cities  not  because  they  are  drawn  by  benefits  but  because 
benefits  deter  them  from  leaving  in  search  of  jobs  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Barabba,  in  your  tpstimonyi  you 
refer  to  many  of  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  our  society  as  a 
result  of  changing  age  composition.  Now,  as  a  marketing  expert, 
could  you  comment  on  two  things.  First,  over  the  next  decade  do  . 
you  foresee  any  major  changes  in  the  buying  habits  of  our  popula- 
tion that  might  result  from  chahges  in  age  distribution;  and. 
second,  using  demographics  as  your  only  variable,  that  is  with 
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every ing  else  be^og  equal,  what  advice  would  you  give  to  someone 
.wishing  to  Invest  rn  the  stock  market?  [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Barabba.  I  think  I  am  going  to  stick  with  the  marketing 
expert  and  not  the^tock  market  expert.  Related  to  the  buying 
habits,  I  think  some  of  the  things  identified  in  the  testimony  are 
reaily  quite  relevant.  As  Dr.  Olick  has  pointed  out  so  many  tinjes, 
the  size  of  the  average  household  will  get  smaller,  but  the  number 
of  households,  will  increase.  To  form  a  new  houiehold  requires 
certain  durable  goods.  Thus,  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  the 
purchasing  of  durable  goods  in  the  future,  or  at  least  a  status  quo 
even  though  we  may  have  a  declining  population.  That  is  a  poten- 
tial that  could  happen.  Therefore,  as  we  look  at  a  declining  popula- 
tion,.  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  declining  amount  of  purchase 
ing,  if  we  are,  in  fact,  creating  additional  economic  units  in  our 
society— thi*  household. 

The  other  aspect  of  impact  on  purchasing  arises  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  by  individuals.  With  more  wealth,  people  are 
more  free  to  move.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Morrison  that  the  opportuni- 
ties  to  move  are  greater  and  that  social  pressures  to  stay  in  one 
place  appear  to  be  diminishing.  My  judgment  tells  me  that  pur- 
chasing  activities  which  are  related  to  moving  would  also  increase 
considerabJy. 

Dr.  Williams,  Thank  you  very  much  and  please  feel  free  to  go 
catch  your  pla  ne. 

Mr.  BAR/iBBA,  First,  I  am  going  to  go  read  the  stock  market 
report.  [Laughter  j  .  ^ 

Dr.  Williams.  Dr.  Espenshade,  Mr.  Barabha  said  in  his  written 
\testimony  that  first  births  generate  more  economic  demand  than 
Subsequent  births.  Now,  you  have  done  extensive  studies  on  the 
costs  of  children.  Based  on  those  studies  and  on  your  testimony 
today,  would  you  agree  that  as  the  proportion  of  first  births  goes 
up,  the  net  stimulus  of  births  to  the  economy  will  iricrease? 

Dr.  EspENSHADE,  I  would  agree  with  the  introductory  portion  of 
your  question  which  is  that  there  are  capital  outlays  associated 
with  children  per  se,  regardless  of  whether  one  has  1  child,  or  2 
children,  or  3  children.  There  is  the  whole  accoutrement  of  things 
purcha.^^id  when  rearranging  one's  household  to  accommodate  chil- 
dren—from playpens  to  baby  carriages,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  fertility  rates  decline,  the  proportion  of 
first  births  risesM  don't  necessarily  believe  that  that  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  What  tends  to  stimulate  the  economy  is 
the  arrival  of  the  first  birth  itself. 

I  am,  at  a  bit  of  a  crossroads  as  to  how  to  answer  the  question.  In 
^ome  of  thf;  other  research  that  I  have  done,  I  did  find  that  expend- 
itures on  first  children  ^outweighed  those  on  subsequent  children. 

Dr.  Williams.  Isn't  it  true  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  depression 
of  the  1930'fl  was  the  inadequate  stimulus  of  the  population  growth  ^ 
to  the  economy?  Could  you\in  general  comment  on  this  whole 
stagnatiohist  argument?  \ 

Dr.  EsPENSHADE.  Well,  at  theXtime,  it  was  felt  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  even  more  so  in  Europe,  that  population  growth  was 
necessary  i'or  a  healthy  economy.N'jhe  stagnation  argument  to 
which  you  are  referring  basically  posited  that  as  there  was  a 
slowdown  in  the  rate  of  population  growth,  there  was  a  slowdown 
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in  the  rate  of  consumptiori,  which  would  mean  thatWith  gmds 
piling  up  in  warehouses,  there  would  be  a  smaller  incentive  for 
businesses  to  invest  They  wouldn't  need  as  mMy  workers,  the 
unemployment  rate  would  rise,  and  the  overaH  le^Wof  investment 
would  fall,  so  that  eventually  the  economy  would  end  upNat  the 
point  of  less-than-full-employment  equilibrium.  V 

That  feeling  was  specially  pervasive  in  Europe,  but  it  h^  its 
advocates  in  this  country  as  well.  So  the  argument  at  the  time  ^vas 
that  a  slowdown  in  the  birth  rate  was  in  part  responsible  for  high 
rates  of  unemployment. 

I  think  the  general  consensus  of  the  economic  demographic  comA 
munity,  in  hindsight  anyway,  is  that  the  causal  mechanism  was 
Just  the  reverse,  flie  reason  the  birth  rate  was  low  was  because  of 
the  ecdnomic  insecurity  that  permeated  the  economy  rather  than 
vice  versa.  ^ 

Dr.  Williams,  Thank  you.  Although  there  may  not  be  a  strong 
relationship  between  population  growth  and  economic  growth,  as 
your  testimony  documents,  certain  sectors  of  our  economy  might  be 
either  crippled  or  greatly  benefit  from  a  slower  rate  of  growth  of 
population.  What  policies  do  you  think  that  the  Government 
should  pursue  to  ease  these  sectoral  shifts? 

Dr.  EspEKSHADE.  I  think  the  key  word  here  for  government,  as 
well  as  for  industiy,  is  flexibility.  We  have  already  seen  that  some 
corporations  in  response  to  changing  demographic  trends  are  ad- 
justing their  product  mix.  They  are  remaining  flexible. 

I  am  thinking  back  in  particular  to  a  series  I  think  that  News- 
week carried  about  a  year  ago  when  reference  was  made  to.  the 
Gerber  baby  products,  for  example.  They  are  now  marketing  baby 
food  for  eiderly  people.  ' 

Another  example  is  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.  which  is  now 
trying  to  market  its  shampoo  for  young  and  old  adults.  So,  there  is 
already  evidence  that  corporations  are  sensitive  and  are  responding 
to  demographic  trends,  and  the  way  they  are  able  to  do  that  is  by 
remaining  flexible  and  having  a  diversified  product  mik. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  the  labor  force  itself  might 
be  less  flexible  as  population  growth  slows^less  flexible  not  only  In 
a  geographic  sen&i  but  also  less  flexile  in  an  occupational  sense. 

Here  one  of  the  points  that  has  been  raised  is  the  need,  perhaps 
the  accelerated  need,  for  life-long  learning.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  education  does  not  ^  necessarily  have  to  stop  when  one 
graduates  from  college  ot  university,  but  that  education  can  be  a 
Hfe-long  process  not  only  in  an  informalj  sense  but  also  in  a  formal 
sense.  So,  there  may  be  a  need  to  focus  more  attention  on  contlnu- 
i  g  education  progfams  so  that  workers  lean  move  out  of  one  occu- 
py itlon,  out  uf  one  industry  into  another,  and  thereby  provide  addi- 
tional  flexibility  in  the  labor  force.       /  : 

Dr.  WiiiLiAMS.  Thank  you.  I  Believe  Dr.  .Bouvier  has  a  few  ques- 
tions. ' 

Dr.  BouviER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  holes.  Dr.  Glick,  many  of  us  are  very  concerned  about 
the  dramatic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the 
family.  This  is  reflected  in  the  decision  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  get 
away  from  the  term  "*Head  of  Household"  in  1980  and  use  **House- 
holder"  Instead.  There  are  two  things  I  am  curious  about.  What 


will  be  the  exact  pr^edure  in  1980,  and  will  it  be  possible  to  make 
comparigons  oyer  time  now  that  you  have  made  the  change? 

Mr.  Qlick,  The  1980  censui  procedure  to  which  you  refer  is  as 
foUowi!  list  the  people  who  live  in  the  houiehold  beginning  with 
the  f^fson  or  one  of  the  persons  in  whose  name  the  home  is  owned 
Or  rented;  if  the  respondent  chooses  to  list  the  wife  as  the  flret 
person,  then  all  other  members  of  the  household  will  be  recorded 
in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  the  wife. 

We  expect  to  publish  the  data  in  that  formj  whereas  in  the  past 
we  had  always  switched  to  make  the  husband  the  head  *  of  the' 
household.  But  we  have  had  much  antipathy  to  the  concept  head  of 
household  on  the  grounds  that  it  implies  an  hierarchical  arrange- 
ment. The  husband  is  primary  and  the  wife  is  always  secondary. 
We  have  pretested  this  new  format  It  seems  to  work  in  the  fields  ^ 
and  it  seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  = 
who  have  been  sensitive  to  the  former  procedure. 

This  is  a  field  operation  that  we  have  been  speaking  about.  When 
it  comes  to  publication,  that  is  something  else,  We  have  to  have 
some  word  to  use  for  this  "reference  person/'  the  first  person  who 
is  listed.  We  might  conceivably  use  the  term  "reference  person"  in 
some  publications,  but  it  is  a  term  we  can't  use  in  the  field  because 
too  many  people  wouldn't  understand  what  the  vvord  means.  Cur- 
rentlyp  we  are  considering  the  term  "householder"  is  the  term 
most  likely  to  be  used  in  publication. 

I  suspect  that  we  will  be  inclined  to  publish  few  statisticB  in  the 
future  which  depend  on  the  use  of  this  term  householder.  We  are 
more  likely  to  show  data  for  husband/wife  families  and  show  the 
characteriBtics  of  the  husband  or  the  wife  in  order  to  match  statis- 
tics in  pa£t  censuses, 

\  Dr,  BouviER.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Vinovskis,  do  you  have  some  ques- 
tions? 

Dts  Vinovskis.  Just  two  quick  questions.  In  trying  to  provide 
useful  information  for  policytnakers  we  often  have  a  tradeoff  in  the 
type  of  data  we  can  collect.  For  instance,  the  Census  Bureau  tends 
to  collect  only  cross  sectional  survey  data  at  a  particular  point  in 
time.  Other  studies,  such  as  the  Institute  for  Social  Research's 
Panel  Study  of  5,000  Families,  do  try  to  prwide  longitudinal  analy- 
sis. How  do  you  feel  about  the  allocation  of  funds  in  terms  of  these 
studies?  Do  we  need  more  longitudinai  studies  like  the  5,000  fami- 
lies study  or  do  we  need  more  cross  sectional  studies?  How  should 
we  go  atout  making  that  decision? 

Dr,  Morrison.  The  difference  in  information  content  between  the 
cross  sectional  and  the  longitudinal  studies  is  immense.  For  pur- 
poses of  disentangling  the  underlying  causation  of  changes  in  fertil* 
ity,  household  structure  and  composition.,  and  the  like,  longitudinal 
data  is  far  better.  It  adds  new  dimensions  to  the  kind  of  informa* 
tion  presently  available  through  large  cross  sectional  data  regular- 
ly collected  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

There  are  a  nuflftber  of  ongoing  longitudinal  surveys  that  have 
yielded  enormous  dividends  of  knowledge  about  demographic  phe- 
nomena. Included  here  would  be  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  to  which  yo^  refer  (also  known  as 
the  5.000  Families  Study),  the  Parnes  National  Longitudinal 
Survey,  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  High  School  Seniors, 
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underway  si.ice  1972,  and  others.  Theie  data  repreient  inv^tments 
of  at  least  $20  million  of  Federal  funds.  They  are  reaping  huge 
payoffs  in  terms  of  secondary'  analyses  by  scholars  throughout  the 
county  who  can  use  them  to  discern  causation. 

Dr.  liapM^NiHADE.  I  think  to  some  extent  it  really  depends  on  the 
hin&i  of  qutations  we  are  trying  to  answer,! Let  me  just  take  one 
mamplo.  Suppose  that  one  is  concerned  with  revising  the  consumer 
/»' ice  index  periodically*  and  ypu  want  to  take  stock  perioilically  of 
how  buying  habits  have  Ghanged.  Then,  a  consumer  expenditure 
survey  every  5  or  10  years  may  Be  adequate,  especially  if  yiu  dnni 
think  that  buying  patterns  are  changing  that  rapidly. 

For  other  kinds  of  questionSj  as  Dr.  Morrison  answered,  nay 
like  to  have  panel  data.  That  would  be  a  time  scries  of  cross 
sections.  This  would  be  particularly  important  if  one  is  trying  to 
understand  the  causes  for  the  baby  boom  and  the  baby  bust. 

I  would  generally  agree  that  the  paner  data  are  a  much  richer 
source  of  information.  Ideally^  we  would  like  to  know  everything 
about  everybody  since  they  were  born,  but  this  runs  into  all  kinds 
of  difficulties. 

Let  me  just  make  one  observation,  something  that  has  become 
more  apparent  in  my  recent  experiences.  I  have  detected  a  tenden- 
cy even  to  be  dissatisfied  in  some  cases  with  panel  data  because 
frequently  individual  researchers  will  say: 

Yea,  I  recognize  that  there  is  the  Michigan  Panel  Study.  There  are  other  panel 
studies,  but  for  the  particular  kinds  of  queitions  that  I  am  interested  in  ituayingj 
they  don't  have  thi*  right  variabilis.  So,  let  me  spend  a  half  a  mil  lion  dollars  and  go 
out  and  collect  a  new  set  of  data. 

I  guess  my  general  enthusiasm  for  panel  data  is  greater  than 
that  for  qross-aectional  data^  but  this  really  has  to  be  qualified  in  a,^ 
number  of  ways.  I  think  it  depends  largely  on  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tiojiB  that  one  is  trying  to  study. 

Dr.  Click.  Just  a  footnote  to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
benefits  of  a  longitudinal  study.  These  benefits  can  be  approximat- 
ed by  asking  retrospective  questions.  Every  4  years  the  Census 
Bureau  has  asked  people  about  what  we  call  their  marital  and 
fertility  history,  When  did  you  get  marfied?  When  were  your  chil- 
dren born?  When  did  you  get  divorced?  When  did  you  get  remar- 
ried? And  so  on. 

The  researcher  doesn'^t  have  to  follow  people  through  life  to  do 
that,  Questions  can  be  asked  that  provide  such  factual  data  on  a 
retrospective  basis.  What  this  approach  lacks»  of  course,  is  the 
corresponding  socioeconomic  level— their  incomes  and  their  occupa- 
tions—When each  event  happened.  It  does  give  you  something;  but, 
it  doesn*t  give  you  everything. 

Dr.  VlNOVSKis,  One  final  question.  Mr.  Plotkin  testified  on  how 
the  Census  Bureau  decided  to  drop  the  question  on  the  place  of 
birth  of  parents  from  the  1980  census.  Dr.  Glick,  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
Dr.  Espenshade,  as  coniumers  of  this  type  of  information,  what  is 
your  reaction  to  that  decision?  - 

pDr.  Glick.  I  supported  the  change  because  I  have  sat  in  on  the 
advisory  committee  meetings  where  almost  invariably  the  members 
said  they  would  like  to  have  the  person's  identification  with  an. 
ethnic  group  regardless  of  when  the  person  or  the  person's  ances- 
tors came  to  this  country. 
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Of  courea,  the  new  approach  yields  a  different  type  of  statistics, 
but  I  Wieve  the  right  decision  has  been  madf.  . 
.  Dr.  ViNOVSKii.  I  would  ^Iso  like  to  ask  Dr.  Morriiion  and^^Dr; 
Espenshade  what  are  their  sbeciflc  reactions  to  that  decision?^^ 

Dr.  Morrison.  Weil,  1  don  t  have  any  particularly  strong  feelings 
one  way  or  another.  Speaking  only  for  myself,  it  will  not  give  me 
any  problems  with  using  census  data. 

Dr.  EsPENiHADi.  I  would  have  to  respond  in  a  similar  vein.  My 
own  research  interests  don't  fall  Into  those  categories  that  would 
be  affected  really  one  way  or  another  by  the  question. 

Dr.  ViNOVSKis.  What  about  the  members  of  the  Population  Asso- 
ciation of  America  of  which  I  think  Dr.  Morrison  is  on  the  board  of 
directors.  I'm  not  looking. for  just  your  personal  research  interests, 
but  those  of  demographeni  in  generaK  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem  for  demographeif^,  or  is  it  one  that  we  can  live 
with  quite  easily? 

Dr.  Morrison.  1  think  it  could  be  put  in  the  category  of  one  of 
the  many  minor  annoyances  that  demographt^  live  with.  The 
Census  Bureau,  as  Mr.  Zitter  saidi  bridged  the  gap  and  has  pre- 
pared a  way  for  us  to  connect  the  old  information  with  the  new. 

I  am  much  more  concerned  about  other  kinds  of  issues  that  come 
out  of  the  privacy  concerns.  This  is  not  one  of  the  major  ones,  I 
don't  think. 

Dr.  Click,  I  hope  that  the  people  who  record  more  than  one 
ancestry  in  the  1980  census  will  have  that  information  coded  in- 
stead of  only  one  ancestry  as  in  past  censuses.  Such  persons  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  one  to  record.  Where  there  are  mix- 
tures of  ancestry,  the  data  can  be  enriched  by  finding  out  what 
those  combinations  are. 

Dr.  ViNOVSKis,  Thank  you* 

Dr.  WiUJAMS.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  The  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  concluded  at  1:12  p.m.] 

[Additional  qCiestions  asked  of  the  witnesses  by  the  chairman 
fbllow:] 

\     _  _ 

AotjmoNAL  QuiOTiONi  AiKKO  OF  M^R,  Manuel  D.  Plotkin  bv  the  Chairman 

Quest  ton     In  our  tost  week  of  hearings  we  will  be  looking  at  t§su^  concerning 
the  geographical  distribution  or  the  population,  Both  the  Censui  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  ^onomic  Analysis  (BEA)  jnakb  proJectionM  of  State  ^pulations. 
'  What  is  the  reUtionshtp  between  BEA  hnd  ^nsus?  ^ 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  two  agencies  making  projections  of  the  same  population? 

Answer.  Both  the^Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  ^ononiic  Analysis  dp  make 
projections  of  State  populations.  The  projections  by  the  two  agencies  are  developed 
using  quite  different  methods  and  underlying  aMumptions  and  produce  different 
iyom  of  data  which  prove  useful  to  difTererit  audiences. 

In  conjunction  with  the  national  projections  reportai  the  Census  Bureau  has  also 
periodically  i^ued  population  projections  for  States,  State  projections  reports  have 
Deen  a  part  of  the  regular  Current  Population  ReportSi  Series  P-25  since  In 
this  program,  the  Bureau  has  at  times  presented  State  projections  for  individuals  by 
age  and  sex,  for  numbers  of  households,  for  school^age  populAtion,  and  for  voting 
age  population,  At  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  has  just  completed  procesaing  a  set 
of  State  projections  by  age,  race,  and  for  every  ,5  years  Mtween  1075  and  2000. 
These  projections  should  be  publish^  by  Septemter  li)7H, 

The  methedolo^  used  in  this  forthcoming  set  of  State  projections  is  the  Bureau's 
well'known  demographlca|ly«based  cohort •compdnenj  method.  The  cohort^omponent 
approach  has  many  advantages.  It  uses  daia  inputs  on  the  basic  demographic 
process— fertility,  mortality,  and  migration— asaumptions  about  which  can  be  easily 
related  to  theoretical  developmenta  and  observed  trends.  In  the  forthcoming  projec' 
tion^the  fertility  and  mortality  assumptions  are  tied  into  the  national  projections  of 
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feftnity  and  mortality  trenda  and  then  adjusted  for  traditional  dl tTerences  between 
Statei, 

Internal  migration  of  the  civilian  non-college  ^pulation  is  the  m6it  volatile 
com^nent  of  State  population  projectioni,  having  changed  markedly  Jn  the  past 
yeare,  To  take  this  into  account  three  difTerent  migration  assumptiona  were  used  in 
the  current  projections;  no  interstate  migration,  continuation  of  1905=75  age-sex- 
race  specific  migration  rates,  and  continuation  of  1970-75  age-sex-race  ipecinc  mi- 
ration rates.  Each  a/yiumption  generated  a  different  State  population  projection 
series,  any  of  which  might  be  selected  by  a  given  user  as  test  for  his  purposes, 

The  CQhort-component  model  also  permlta  specific  adjustments  for  special  eircum* 
stances  affecting  only  ipecifiq  subdivisions  of  the  population.  In  the  current  set  of 
State  projections,  for  example,  immigrants  to  the  U.S.,  persons  entering  and  leaving 
college,  and  the  military  population  are  each  treated  separately!  Special  procedures 
are  also  implemented  to  make  the  State  projections  consistent  with  the  coverage  of 
the  population  attained  in  the  1970  decennial  census. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  cohort-component  method,  the  results  of  these 
Drojections  by  the  Census  Bureau  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis.  The  output  of  the  Census  m^el  is  data  by  age,  sex,  and  race  for 
eacK  State  which  facilitates  their  use  in  planning  applications  related  to  specific  age 
grou^.  Consequently  these  numbers  have  been  of  use  to  the  Depart  my  nt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  providing  projections  of  the  population  Bo  und  over  for 
use  in  administering  the  Title  XVnHiil-BurtonKprogram, 

Since  1961  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  has  also  produced  State  population 

frojectlons  as  a  byprf^uct  of  their  employment  and  earnings  projections  for  States, 
heir  methodology  dt^s  not  consider  the  components  of  fertility*  mortality,  and 
migration  explicitly  but  rathur  uses  historical  trends  in  labor  force  participation 
nites  applied  to  projected  employment  to  get  total  population,  These  total  popula-^ 
tion  figures  have  Men  used  by  the  Water  Resources  Council  In  water  resource 
planning.  . 

While  the  existence  of  multiple  sets  of  population  proj^^Ctions  is  useful  for  plan- 
ning for  different  alternativt;  courses  of  action,  the  D6part*ment  of  Commerce  recog- 
nizes that  the  mandated  use  uf  con fiic ting  projections  for  planning  or  funding 
purposes  is  not  a  jiatisfactory  Hituation  Moruover,  the  technical  accuracy  of  State 
projections  might  well  be  improved  by  un  interactive  demographic-economic  system 
which  proN^ides  the  best  aspects  of  the  two  systems.  The  melding  of  these  two  very 
different  procedures  will  not  be  eany  and  may  well  require  a  major  research  pro= 
gram.  A  numter  of  steps  are  currently  being  taken  in  this  direction. 
■  Approximately  two  years  ago.  a  special  task  force  was  formed  from  among  the 
memDership  of  our  Federal-Stnte  ( Cooperative  Program  for  I^ol  Population  Esti- 
mates fFSC.P)  to  address  the  issue  of  population  projections.  On'  April  1^,  197H, 

\members  of  the  task  force  met  in  Atlanta,  (ieorgin,  with  representatives  of  the 
^nsus  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Kcononilc  Analysis.  The  overwhelming  sentiment, 
erpressed  by  representatives  of  the  15  States  represented  at  that  meeting  was  in 
fav\>r  of  a  Federal -State  coapt^rativt*  nr  ran  gen  lent  for  projections  that  would  handle 
projections  in  a  mariner  similar  to  the  operation  of  the  FSCP  currently  ^ith  rtspect 
to  population  estimates.  Mr.  Wiilti^r  P.  Uollnumn,  Director  of  the  Population  Re- 
seai*ch  Unit  in  the  California  Htute  Department  of  Finance,  was  elected  chairman  of 
theUask  force  and  wus  charged  with  the  responsibility 'of  contacting  State  agencies 
in  the  fifty  States  to  determine  their  interest  in  forniing  a  more  formal  Pederal- 
Statt  cfHJperative  program  including  both  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  gf 
FconVimic  Analysis.  ^  ' 

In  ikidition  to  the  activities  of  this  task  force,  several  other  steps  tovyard  coordino- 

.tlon  h\ive  bt'en  made.  The  Census  Bureau^  the  American  Statistical  Association 
« ASA  I,  and  the  National  Science  Fuundation  iNSP)  jciintly  conducted  a  recent  COU' 
furence  on  methods  of  nierging  economic  and  demographic  factors  in  projecting 
migration.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  cjf  course,  was' a  primary  participant 
in  the  conference.  ASA=NSF  Involvunient  in  niergihg  these  activities  Is  expected  to 
continue  with  the  appointment  and  support  of  a  visiting  re.searc^  scholar  at  the 
CenHUS  Bureau  to  work  ori  projections  methodology  linking  the  work  of  BE  A  and 
the  Census  Bureau 

In  the  metintlnie  Htaff  discussicrns  between  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
the  (Vnsus  Bureau  are  continuing  in  an  effort  to  exchange  ideas  leading  to  a 
merger  of  the  two  sets  of  prtyections  The  coordination  of  the  projectifm  activities 
within  tiie  Commerce  bepartnient  in  viewed  very  suriously  by  the  JJepartment, 
Ht»cently  I)r  Courtney  Slater,  Chief  EconomiHt,  instructed  the  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  to  uversee  i\w  reconciliation  of  the  Hubnational 
projections  methridology  uschI  by  the  (Vohun  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
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Analysis.  This  offico  has  brought  this  matter  to  the  rittention  of  bGih  tht  Federal 
Committeu  on  Statistical  Methodology  and  thv  Statistical  Policy  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Both  groups  are  now  investifyating  the  matter  of  federally'i^enerated  State 
population  projectionH. 

QuvHtiun  J.  The  President's  Rt'organ ligation  Plan  No.  I  tranifferred  from  the  Office 
of  iManagement  and  Budget  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  Federal  siatisiical  activities. 

Would  you  outline  for  the  Committee  the  major  functions  of  the  newly  created 
Office  of  f^ederal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards? 

Answer.  The  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  will  be  responsible 
•for  a*isu ring  the  integrity,  accuracy^  and  timeliness  of  Federal  statistics.  As  indicat- 
ed by  its  title,  the  Office  will  be  concerned  v/ith  the  developmerit  and  coordination 
of  statistical  policy  and  the  development  and  implementation  of  statistical  standaidg 
and  guidelines.  The  statistical  policy  function  includes  the  determination  of  present 
and  future  statistical  requirements;  the  establishment  of  methodologies  and  the 
dennition  of  concepts  to  satisfy  statistical  needH;  an  examination  of  the  feasibility  of 
alternative  methodological  approaches;  a  scrutinization  of  priorities  to  balance 
needs  and  demands;  and  the  coordination,  implementationp  and  evaluation  of  plans. 
For  additional  information^  see  the  two  attached  documents. 

Question  Do  you  foresee  any  probiems  or  conflicts  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
Office  and  both  the  Census  Bureau  and  BEA,  over  which  the  Office  has  oversight 
responsibility,  are  all  located  under  the  Chief  Economist? 

Answer.  We  do  not  foresee  any  problems  orconnicts  arising  froTrrthe  oversight  of 
the  Chief  Economist  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  over  Census,  BEA,  and 
OFSf*S.  The  functions  of  each  organii^ational  unit  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  the 
arrangement  offers,  in  fact,  the  potential  for  improved  coordination  of  statisticaL 
analyiicali  and  policy  development  responNibililies. 
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U'6  clpaftm^nt  or  coMMtncL 

Joseph  W  Duficnn  Chttf  SfiiiiQliCan  and  Di/o^ru? 
ONiee  of  Fodcfa!  Siaiisiicai  Poiisy  and  SiantJard^ 
Geerye  B  Han 

OaylOfd  WOfdpn 


QMrct?  of  Ffjdefai  Sf^h^ticai  Pehcy  anfl  Sinndnrds 
US  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMfRCE 
Uth  St  &  COnstpfijIinn  Avrl, 
Wn^.hfngion  DC  3a:^icr 


Th}^  puftfieafion  cnrptaini  mfDrmniion  f:or!eef;iing  ihd  Irafigf&f  gr 
fOSpSfiSJhijfiy  iqr  F&de/al  sfat^si'Cat  policy  riovi.'ii5pmen!  gnd 
cOefd'-nairon  IfOm  the  Offico  0'  Mgnagemeni  and  Hurigol  in  a 
now  Qflfee  rn  the  Of?psjrtm'?nr  fif  Gommqrc*?-  Jhe  OMite 
Fgdnrgl  SfatiSliCOl  Po^Qy  af.d  SfanUd/ds  Diicusiiiid  bnufly  m  ihg 
fgUsyvtrtg  pages  aw  ^  iha-.bPimt  au'hofity  far  iho  now  oflice.  , 
moeh^ifiisms       Go^Ofnmeni^widfi  caordinahqn.  and  progrgmg 
nsw  undgfwfly 
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The  Office  of  FedarttP  Statlstlsal 
Policy  and  itandards 


Thii  beokiQ!  pfGYidos  an  gvofvit.^*v  af  !hc  nn«  Offici?  ?!  Fedorai 
Siaftsiicai  PgtfCy  and  Sfandards,  which  was  gfeated  m  ihQ 
Ooparimgnt  of  Cornrneree  as  i  luGE^eisgr  ig  ihe  Stitiitieal  Psiiey 
DivigiQn  m  the  Offics  ef  Managgment  and  Budget  In  aeeofdanen 
with  EnecuJive  Order  No  12013  yffechve  OclnbeF  9.  t977 
Iho  now  Oflica  ps  foipaniibto  for  staliBlical  pQiiCy  daveioprrient 
and  fmplomynfiiiOn  iuneUQf\%  lhai  have  been  irons'erfed  by  ihn 
President  ffom  OMi  fB  the  Dopgnmeru  gf  CQmrnfirce 
The  Exqculivq  nfdef  redfilq^/ifpl      (hs  SgdiDiofy  gl 
Cemmerce  authopjly  gransod  10  the  President  by  Section  103  sf 
iho  Sudgof  and  AdcPuniing  PfScGdufei  Act  oi  1950  Tha  .lei 
authsfizes  and  dpfeem  the  Presjdent  {and,  m  thq  lyture.  the 
'Secrdtory  of  CommofRfl,  aetinf^  on  hiS  behalf ) 

Je  develop  p^egrami  and     isiue  regu!atpgn§  and 
Ofdgrs  fnf  thq  pmpfBvqd  gathering  compiling,  annlyifng, 
pubhshing,  and  disiemfnaling  of  siaipsifeal  informajjori  for  any 
purpoio  by  ifie  various  agencies  m  inu  exeputivq  bfanch  of 
Ihe  Governrnrm!  Buc.h  feQutalrnns  and  orderi  ^'alf  bo 
Bdhofftd  10  by  such  agttnnies  ' 

in  genera!,  tho  bread  auihonty  ef  the  new  Office  e?tqnds  to  all 
economto  and  ipciat  statiitici  ihrnygheut  the  fqdofQj 
Goyernfrtenf  The  QQVOfnmgnf-wtde  perspectpve  of  the  Office  was 
ijnddfseofqd  by  SdnrqtafV  pf  Conimefeu  Junniia  M  Kfeps  in 
Ofrfober  t97?  Th»?  Secretary  stated 

''The  ftew  Office  will  retain  ii%  pndepqndnni  siDius  vis-a^vis  all 
Federaf  statistical  agencies  The  QHice  will  cendiiet  eb|ective 
analysqB  Of  indtviduol  ^tatilMcsi  prografifii,  Ihese  analysOs  will 
provide  a  bosis  fnr  recomrriendatiQni  for  imprgvefnent  i  have 
also  difncted  the  Oftfc;e  to  underfake  a  review  el  ali 
ceeperalive  iiifanyoirienis  □rneng  sia^iificfll  aqeneius, 
mciuding  fho^q  withtn  |ho  Depaftrnqni  OE  Cgrnrnqfce  ' 

Bj^ie  Auttier1tl#s  In^iiidt  Data 

The  rqsponsibilpiiOi  sef  forth  pn  jhe  ijudge?  and  Aecoijnirny 
Prqcodures  Acf  nf  t950  arf?  quite  brond  Spncif'C  aciivif;pri  of  the 
Otfire  include  sefting  standards  for  stalistfcai  programs  and 
fqcnmrrKjndpng  projecl?*  for  dafii  pinprt>vt)n!eni 

it  Ihe  feipef^sibHity  of  the  Office  to  advise 'the  Dnpadments 
iihi)  ft^n  Office  of  Manaqemf?nf  nnd  Budget  nn  buflget  request fi 
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eeneefnlng  ijaliitieal  prOgriftii  Ai  iiQlod  in  Segtion  7  of  the 

EiRCytiye  order  i 

''The  SesrGfiry  of  ^omfrierEe  shall  pfflvrdg  advies  \o  Ihs 
DlreqlDr  ef  Ihs  Qff^s     Managoment  end  Budget  with 
riSpset  to  the  fevlgw  ind  pffipirition  of  that  portion  of  Iho 
annual  Sudget  of  tho  U  S  Qevirnmerif  dealing  with  the  . 
gathoringi  iriierprgting,  gnd  diSigrriinating  ol  slaflstici  and 
sfiliitieal  information" 

The  new  Qffiee  a'so  has  responiibility  for  providing  UJ 
itstiitiCif  information  to  jnterrietional  organiiations  Thii  authority 
ii  dgfived  tfom  BnsGuiwe  Order  NO:  10033,  signed  in  February 
1949,  Section  1  of  the  order,  as  fedeligated,  ititei  that  the 
Seerefary 

■\    .  (a)  shall  determine  with  the  eoneurronq©  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whgl  litatistioaf  infOrmatiDn  shall  be 
prpyided  in  reiponss  to  official  rtquelti  received  by  the 
United  States  Government  from  any  fntergoyernrnental 
Ofganizatlon  ot  which  this  country  is  a. member,  and  (b)  Ehaii 
dolofmine  whioh  Federal  e^equtive  ageneyor  agenolei  shall 
prepare  the  ilatistiqft  Information  thus  to  be  provided 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Direatof  of  the  Otli€0  ol 
Management  ihd  Budget  hive  further  agre^  to  codpefite  in  the 
execution  of  additional  functiohs  that  are  essential  to  the 
coordination  of  the  Federal  Stitiitioil  Syitem.  Among  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Fgderal  Stafistical  Policy  and  Slandsfds 
are  The  review  Of  legislative  prepOials  in  order  to  assess  their 
potenliai  impact  on  statistical  prpgrain^,  pafiicipaiion  m  the 
reports  eleirgngs  process  to. ensure  that  adminlstrgiive  records 
are  uiiii^^d  apprapriately  In  statistical  progfams;  and  anajyiii  of 
itatistfcit  data  coHtciion  initrumenfs.- 

In  recent  yeari,  itatistical  por^^devefopment  has  depende'3 
upon  coordjr^ation  among  the  varioui  Deparlmento  and  ageneiei 
of  the  Federal  Government,  However,  a  formal  mechanism  for  t 
GoilBboratieri  at  the  Cabinet  fevel  wis  laeking  In  reiponse  is  that 
gap  In  the  Federal  Statistical  Syiiem.  the  Statistical  Policy  , 
Coordination  Conimfttes,  a  Cabinet  comrttittee,  wit  eitabliihed 
By  Executive  Order  No.  tZOtO.  AecofUing  to  Section  8  (c},  of  the 
Ofder;  ^  ' 

"The  C^mmiffee  shail  idvise  ind  agsitt  the  Pfesidenl  with 
reipeet  is  the  ImpiDverfieht,  development/ and  eoordination 
o?  Federal  and  ether  slalisticai  services,  and  shall  perfgrm  , 
lueh  other  related  duties  as  the  President  may  prescribe 

As  a  Cabinet  commifree  ehgirdd  by  the  Seeretiry  ef 
ComrnerCD.  the  Sfatfstical  Pe'icy  Coordination  Committee  will  friake 
focorTimdndi^igns  concerning  major  Sfalisttca?  pslrcy  deeisiC'r^ 
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AisQ  to  bej  osiabiishod  fs  fhg  iniefigency  Cemmitiee  on 
Slgfislica!  PoMy  ond  Pfegrams  eoniisling  of  Ihe  heads,  of  maier 
sfHfiSlisaJ  esUeetion  er  inaiyfiefll  unifs  A  numbef  ef  iitfOfigenQy 
GQmmiifees  On  ipeerfle  |taliiljca!  peficy  qgeilioni  aiiP  e^iit  Of 
b#  established:  Thess  will  ba  CQOfdiniltd  by  Ihe  Office  ,Df 
Fgdftral  Statlstidgl  Poti^y  ind  Standards 

The  eitabliihmint  yf  !h§  new  Offie©  hai  tnlailgd  a  review  e! 
ail  esistlng  ifiteragenEy  oorrimittees.  A  delailed  pelicy  stalsmoni 
goncerhing  the  review  13  available:  It  offers  a  description  of  the 
scope  ind  rngmbefghip  of  a  variefy  of  cOfTimitises  that  ore 
•  ifnpoftanf  fo  itaflsfiofll  coordination  Active  commineei  at  ihe 
present  time  are  shown  in  Table  t.  Future  feviewi  of  theie 
cOmmitiees  wilt  he  yonducled.pn  fln  annual  basis 
and  special  cornmiitees  will  bo  creafed  is  needed. 


Prdginma  for  lm|H«m«n^ 

Activitiea  of  the  Office  of  Foderii  Siatistieal  Pshey  and  Stapdarda 
will  include  senflqUed  woffe/on  "A  Framework  for  Planning  U:S. 
Federal  Sf3ttstics/'1978-J9al;"  Ihe  daveiopmen^  q|  ippfopriate 
cifculafi;  the  design  and  irnpfementitian  of  iiaiiilici!  standardi; 
cooperatiQn  in  the  President's  Reofganlfiilon  Project;  and  Jhe 
continuation  of  a  pybficiiion  pregfarri  to  reagh  a^  many  u^srs  of 
stififtiys  ai  possible  Each  of  thegs  ictiviiies  is  deicribed  in 
greater  detaii  Delgw 


"A  F^mcirortE  for  ^tif^nlng  U,i.  Fsdtral 
3tatfi0cs»  1 178^1 94'9'' 

A  high  priority  h'js  ^en  aisigr^d  fo  the  piugfam  k-iswn  as  '  h 
FramowOrk  for  Ptai.n;Tig  US.  Fedoral  Stairsttes,  f97fl=t9fli"' 
lnt»;efed  by  the  S!ati5iieahfQ|i.-y  D!Vi5fun  of  O.MS  in  1975,  fhy 
program  aim^  |o  develop  i  clear  gisessmenf  of  Federal 
stafisticai  needl,  msthofts  fo  copo  with  those  needs,  and 
recOitiniendqtipn*^  rgr  the  irnpr^vemenl  0'  Ihe  Federal  Stetiitical 
Syt!E>m  The  prJicess  was  inpiiated  with  a  senes  of  meenng?  ^.i 
197S^  am*5ng  ip^r^idual  ^l^iiiiie^l  agoneles  who  parlieipatsfl  in  a 
task  for  eg  ig  icf^  J  late  &  prsgrani  far  preparrrig  an  overall 
iiafisiical  framew^jrk  Iesuo  papers  were  developed  in  1976  by 
the  ff^tf  of  '-in  H^fi'jinai  Pehcy .Djviiion  ai  the  firrt  s'ep  in  a 
eemprehensive  a.tffiiipi  to  record  ager^cy  and  u^er  concerns 
abcrui  gapi  m  itie  Federal  Stati^tica'  System  aid  io  offer 
SQluiir'is  Pul5iig  review  nnd  ^-<,TifT*>nf.''  will  CQniinue  untH  ear^y 
1978  ihe  Qr^^npletod  drjft  will  pfoiOnt  ar\  integriited  rt;"*:«w 

Of  pedine^!  ^tafjTifal  pnfiey  iisues  TOpieg  covered  in  the 
FfS.TiewOffe  are. lifted  m  rApperdii  A. 


r 
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Th«  OMS  ciicuw  prmmn  was  the  megns  by  whieh  fho 
Staliifieal  Psiiey  Division  in  lha  Ofiice  Ql  Manigameni  and 
iudgsl  implomonted  many  stsndardR.  Ttiiin  qireulars,  having 
bean  trinsleffsd  td  tho  DepQflmont  ol  CornmifEe,  wtll  provide  lha 
bills  for  in  intagriied  statlirldal  poHqy  handbook.  The  handbook 
yyilj  bo  !hQ  C5n!rolling  machsniiim  for  staMslieai  polisies  and 
pfpcedurii.  Inesfpofatid  In  i!  will  be  the  ifandafdi  prasontty 
embodied  m  fhrea  OMB  sifEutars! 

QMB  Circular  No  A-3i,  "Providing  of  SlilisMcal  Infsfmatlon 

to  Interyovarnmaniai  Organiiaiisns'' 
OMB  Ctrqular  Ns.  4^46,  "llandirdi  and  Quidellnef  for 

Federal  StiiisliCi'^ 
OMB  Circular  Ns  A^it,  "Prsrnpt  OorftpilaMori  inO  Retoase  Ol 
Sfitiitieal  Inforrriitisn." 
The  Stafiiliqal  Palley  Hindbook  alio  wtll  inciude  Shi?  ehifleri  of 
inisfagOnCy  Eornrnittees  It  will  be  updaiad  as  individual 
rogulalinns  and  guidelines  are  issued  Initiqi  topioi  to  bo  Epversd 
are  listed  in  Appendix 


§llHitf€«i  Siihdsrdi 

The  issuance  of  slafisfisal  itandgrds  in  in  Irripsrtant  mechanism 
for  eniuring  oompafability  si  data  asrsss  Foderei  igsnolei  the 
Office  of  Federal  Stitlstioal  Polioy  and  Standards  wtll  be 
responsible  tor  the  imprpvemen!  and  enfnfoennen!  of  itatistical 
stindards  to  maintain  credibility  and  quality  and  to  meet  goals  of 
fimelinesi  and  accufaey.  The  first  publ'sation  of  the  new  Office 
will  be  the  Standard  OQaupsUenal  CiMittiQstlQn  Manual  _^h\^h 
pfOvidei  a  corisisteni  framework  for  occupati^al  definitions  as 
they  relate  to  cenr,yg  statiilies  and  manpower  planning 
p'cgrams  The  Minuat  rnay  siso  be  used  by  spesifio  agenciet, 
sueh  ii  the  Qffic  i  of  Edugalion,  in  its  ^.naJyiii  of  supply  and 
dernand  lor  educiliohil  manpower  or  the  Public  Health  Sen/ice 
in  its  analysis  of  health  manpower.  Ajso,  a  iupplerrient  ts  the  . 
197S  Btandmd  Industtiai  CtassificatiQn  Manunf  wil!  be  issued  by 
the  Office  in  life  1977. 

.The  Federal  Commitioe  en  Staiisiical  Meihodsisgy  is  preparirig 
a  series  of  reports  which  will  be  issued  as  working  papers.  The 
*!rsl  report  will  foeus  on  statistics  for  the  allseatisn  of  fundS: 
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In  addition,  the  Office  wilt  provid©  stindifds  for  iho  timefy 
pBteaSiS  of  geonemic  seriei,  designate  gnd  dsfint  Standifd 
M^ffQpoli*an  Sfitiitieg}  Areai,  and  engage  !n  cuffent  wsfk 
pertainmg  to  commodijiei  and  international  sianda^s  AS 
eifeumsfances  miy  demand,  now  ^Sndards  wiH  be  isiued  by  the 
Qffics. 

Qfntfil  f^tfitttlfetl  Impmvmmsnt 

Ths  Staiisttci/  Impfovomenf  Pf^ecl  being  unddrtikBn  by  tfie 
Presldenrs  ^eofginiiatron  Pfojecf  is  eencBrned  with  iireafnlinlng 
fhs  Fedefil  ifatiatseal  System  and  Incfgiiing  lis  feapsnsiveneia 
to  user  needs.  The  Qffjee  of  Fedefsl  Stafistical  Policy  and 
Siandardi  wilt  work  closely  with  thii  importint  pfOiBet.  Work 
"A  Framework' [or  Plinmng  U.S.- Fedgmi  Statisties,  197B-UjB9;" 
will  prseaafl  in  BoOfdinatien  with  the  ititisticil  ImprovBmsnt 
Pf^ecf.  ' 

A  large  nufnbef  of  people,  bslfi  in  and  ^jfside  of  Governmenf. 
fiavo  i  confinutng  Inleregf  In  new  develnprnents  in  sfgtistiGai 
preeBdures  and  in  ifw  dBvelgpmtnl  of  new  sfaiisfieal  prografni. 
Th&  nted  for  prompt  eomrnunlcaiion  on  iFiesB  topics  win  bo  msi 
by  tf^e  Office  Ihrough  an  exienilvB  publication  program  Theio 
publications  include  a  monthly  publlcafien,  Siatistiaal  R^potm. 
which  inclydoi  articles  on  importint  dftvelopfnenis  as  well 
doscflptrons  of  new  publications,  new  itaiistieal  §erie§,  an'd 
related  developments.  Curreniiy,  BtsmiJcat  Repotwr  is  an  onyofng 
mechanism  for  teporting  on  the  progfeis  of  ths  project  to 
develop  "A  Framtworit  for  Planning  U.S  Federal  Sistisiici.  197B^ 
f  989."  Other  publicatloni  include. 

Bnlmpfiss  Standard  Indusmt  CmsitiGatiQn  Mnnual  1974 

fsdefMl  Ststistiagt  Dtrsctsry,  1976 

Fadsfitf  Btaff^tfQs  CoafdtnatiQn.  Sfan&md^  and  Guiasfines 
1975 

HQUsehoid' Survey  Manugt,  1969  :f 
SdciBl  tndicatots,  1B76 

Stmndard  Industrial  Cta^sitication  Mgnusf.  f97S 
Standatd  MsiropBfitan  StatlsUsal  Afoat,  1075  ■ 
Standard  QcQupatiQnal  Cla$$i!icatiori  Manual  1977 
Statlstica!  SefV/ces  of  ths  UnMd  Slatss  GovBrnmsnt,  j97B 
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APPENDIX  A 
TOPtaAL  OUTUNE 

WfWffmtGni  fef  Planning  U.S. 


Socl'On  I    The  Nafyre  of  tha 

'iQi^lipn  II  Thfi  OrgamzaliOn  uf  US 
Fedcfil  Bmmm 

'5ee!isn  III:  The  Siaig  si  Slotisfies  by 
Functiohal  Arei 
A   L^bor  Sistiities 
B   Price  Statiitics 
C  Pfodusiisn  ind  Di§tnbuil@n 

Statisttes 
D  Conslfuclion  Siatmties 
f    Ngliona!  EGonomiG  Aecounfg'^ 
F    Entrgy  Sliliiiiei 
Q  En^ffrqnmental  Sfiiistsci 
H   Healih  Statistics 
I     P5pUl3t!0n  St^listiei 
J.  Education  Statistics 
K   Criminal  Juifies  SlgtigliCi 
L    Incofne  Maintenaneo  ana 

Wolfife  Statistlci 
M   Housing  and  Cemfpuniiy 

Dsvglopmoni  Statistics 
N   Income.  Weatth.  and 

Coniymption  Stitiitici 
O  Agriculturil  Statistics 
P    Tfansportatisfi  Efatisti&s 


O  Science  and  Tschneiegy  \ 

Sialisiici 
n  Financial  Statistics 

Ssction  IV:   Crsgscutting  Issues 
A  Longitudingl  Sufveyi 
8  Muitipurpsse  Sampio  Vehidei 
C  Social  Ind^citofi  and  Social 
'■  AcceuriFi 
D  Civil  Rights  Data 
E    Professional  Bfalf  Triining 
P   Confidontialily  . 
Q.  Standard  Industrial  DireclQfy 
H   Rtpofling  Burden 
I.    Longrun  Economic  Gfowth 
Models 

J    intpmitional  Statistics  and 

Technical  AiSistancs 
,K   Interagency  (fiimburiable) 

Fundjng 
L    Usr^r  Accsii'Dala  Sinks 
M  A  Pfsgram  of  Standards 

Dsvoloprnsn! 
N.  The  FedefahState  Cooperative 

Syilems  of  Dala  Collection 
O  Siatillical  Methodology 

Section  V  EyotulFon  of  the  Frarfiewark 


APPENDIX  B 

Toplea  iQ  bm  Ifteludcd  In  lh«  StoUi«€il  Policy 
Hofidbodk  to  Ni  lutMd  bf  ttr*  Offlc*  3f 

^^rocedures  for; 


Providing  Ol  Sfatlslical  Infermaifon 
—--la  InlprnaffOnaf  GovDfnfPOntal 
Qrgariizations 


Cooperatino  with  State  and  Local 
Governrnents  to  Coordinate 
and  Improve  Inlorrnation  Systems 

Prornpt  Compilation  and  Release  ol 
Statistical  InforfTiilion 
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Slsndards  end  Quidgiinss  lot  Fed»rai 
^Staliiftei  I ng luffing:   

Slandarfls  for  SlnUii'cnt  Surveys 
Stendirds  for  the  Fub>>c{i!ion  sf 

SlalisiiCi 
Sfindard  Msfrspniiigin  Slahshcgl 

Afeai  Titios  and  Definifions 
Siqndard  Ffldefoi  Admini§tffl!ivo 

Slnndard  ClassihCstion  of  Fields  Ot 
Science  ind  Engineering 

Raco  and  EfhniG  Standardi  for 
Federal  Sfatiitici  and 
Admrnrslfafive  Rnporfing 

Dfjfiniiiqna  Ql  Povefly  for  Slihstical 
Pufpgies 


Qytdelines  fof  thf?  Roieaia  at 

Pfinoipil  Curfgnl  EcQngmic 

Indiciiori 
Slandard  Dili  Source  of  Total 

POpulaliqn  Used  in  Diifnbuhng  . 

FGderaj  Boneltis 
PfgvisiQn  and  Use  Qi  Standard  Dil^ 

for  Siaiisfical  Eitiniates  ol 

Labsf  FOfCt  and  Unempioymont 
Tfealment  of  TfaniiliQn  Period, for 

Dati  Pubhshod  on  a  Fiscal  jVogr 


TABLE  I 

@ffi€«  of  F«d«raf  Stetfitlsal  Policy  and  Standards 
of       Ptpa^nant  ef  CornrtwrQt 


f^ederal  Aggncy  CeunCil  on  the  !9S0 
Census 

Fedofal  Commillee  on  Internahonal 
Sfalisuet 

Fodarai  Commitloe  en  Srandafd 
MelFOpQlitan  Stih^licat  Areas 
Federal  Comminoo  nn  StatiStiea! 
MpthodnlDgy 

Fedefgl  Intefagoncy  Council  fjn 
Energy  tnferrnaiion 

intdfagnncy  Comrriineo  an  Balance  ol 
Payffients  Sfafislfcs 

Iritefftgnhcy  Cqmmittt»q  gn  Finarfcial 
Staiir.hcs 

Interagency  Commiftotf  an  GNP 
Statistics 

Inlflfagency  Commttree  on  Hsusing 


inrgragoney  Cemmiitoe  en  Incofne 
DninbutjQn 

Intefagehcy  CofnmiM&n  on  Labor 
Statisticii 

Inlgragency  Cbmmiltge  en  Land  Ulg 
Daii 

Interigency  Csfnrniftetj  on  Pfpce 
Statistici 

Inlgraganey  Committee  en 
TranipoflatiQn  Stal^itics 

Technical  Commftlee  on  industriat 
Clailificalton 

Technical  Comrindtee  on  OccupaJional 
ClaisificafiQn 

Technieal  Connmittee  on  Standard 
Induslnal  Dir&cfQry 

Ad  Hoe  CoftirfiillGp  on  TesfC  Subitance 
Data 
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on\Q9  of  Ptd^rgl  Sittlftieal  Peiley 
itnd  Stantfirds:  Hietorlcal  Baelcground 


Th«  gatsbliyhmjmt  ef  Ihe  Oftice  of 
Fedma!  Statisiieal  Policy  and 
Slmdirds  Is  iho  mfis!  foconl  (n 
sefiBS  of  sffQfls  Iq  GQordinale  Fydtjfai 
3lnii<iiic.il  qriiViiioi 
iiftfsfdtpartmvnW  Slalftllcil 

Eiliblflhed  by  EBoeiMivo  Ordef  No 
93^,  SpptOmbdr  iQ,  tSQB  it  was 
compesed  ef  one  momBer  from  necft 
Df  10  igeneies,  dqiigfialGd  by  Ihs 
Prssidont 

g^nlrii  §ur««u  9f  Plannlne 

E5fa5iishod  by  the  War  industne? 
Board  in  1918,  it  msfifuled  mefliufe^  . 
fa  impfBye  ffie  fffiCiensy  and  qyaiiiy 
Qt  thie  dati  gathering  aeiiviii^i: 
isfQffibled  ifaimfiei  Miring  bn  |hs 
war  eftOfI,  prepared  a  eafalog  or 
qpvjsfnnienf  italiilicii  idviifid 
agencies  on  sfitiiiidal  ftitthorls, 
promoted  adsplion  of  itandifd 
definif ions,  and  served  ai  a  eleartng 
hotiss  ef  itafiSfiCil'  'nforniatiOn 
iurtau  Of  iffl€l<flcy  ^ 
in  eifislBnce  from  1918  f^  1933.  it 
was  osndernnd  with  iiaii^icsl 
cserdinition  fsr  sniy  a  brief  pened 
{1919-121 

EifiD?!9hfld  'n  April  t03l  to  ssudy  fho 
eo'leetion,  eflmpifafien^  and  u^n  of 
ijalifetifis  and  to  rocoffifriond 
ecenomies.  and  means  (Qf,  fuliof 
uiiliiAtion  of  itafiihns  and'sfali^iiC^I 
pdfsonnel 

CMifrai  ititltttcaJ  idafd 

Esiflblishod.as  an  independfinl 
agency  .n  !933  \q  review  p!.ifil  for 
ihe  tabijiatfOn  and  ciissification  of  . 
stafiit'cs  needed  tor  purposes  of  ih6i 
Njiinnal  lodustri.il  necovery  Act  and 
!o  profnoie       eoordiniifien  arid 


impfovement  of  the  staliifical 
iflfvicoi  mvolvod  It  wsi  given  a 
spf'Sific  siatuifiiry  mandate  for  a  5= 
year  period  by  Public  Laf#  219:  July 
25,  1935  h§  funciiQM  and  qpdraiirig 
mathods  wefs  bgsicilly  similar  to 
inose  new  esiercisod 
ay  the  Stalislieat  Policy  Diviiion 
pfvlifsn  of  SUilitt£«l  SUindardi 
Reorganization  Plan  I  under  ihe 
Reofganizaiion  Act  of  1939 
friniferred  th#  Central  Siafiitical 
Board  fG  the  Bureau  of  the  iudgel. 
where  it  becorno  the  Division  of 
Stnttsfical  Standards  The  Federal 
Repofii  Act  of  1942  broadened  its 
scgpe  to  cover  eolleetien  of 
information  gonerfllly;  rtiade 
mandaidry  tfii?  review  of 
questionnaires  prior  to  issuance,  and 
made  ejspligit  the  reipQns'bilify  of 
rninimizmg  coBt  and  burden  on 
respondenti  vvhile  miximiimg  [fie 
ulefulnesi  of  statistici  In  a 
feofganiiatiori  of  the  Bureau  in  Apnl 
liS2,  the  name  of  the  Divisiori  was 
changed  fs  Office  of  Statisticai 
StandaFds 

S^tiiffai  Pon^r  pivfiisfi 

"Continuing  earlier  maridales,  but  wiih 
brsidQf  fsspanfibility  for  itatfitical 
policy,  the  Diviiidn  wal  renamed  the 
Office  of  Slaiistical  Policy  in  1969  A 
further  infefnat  reOrganizafieri  of  the 
Office  of  Managefnent  and  iudget 
resuliod  m  a  nnnw  cjhange  to  the 
Btatisficat  Policy  Division  on 
November  IS,  tgn  to  parallel  other 
jjiviSions  With  iimilar  levels  Of 
feipongibitity 

Offloa  5f  Ftd«ril  StoHitlcfli  Poiify 
and  StandiFdg  _  ' 

Esiabtiihed  m  Oclober  f977  by- 
Executive  Order  ihe  Office  'S  the 
focus  nt  ihis  booKiof 
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U.S.  Oepirtdnnl  el  Cimtm  Reprlnleii  iiwn  Stiiisiieil  RtpeitM,  OeleWi  137? 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FEDERAL  STATISTICAL  POLICY  AND  Sl'ANDARDS 

liUftn,  off  iff  of  Fiiittai  Statistical  t^uitfy  and  StfindaFfi^ 


The  D^pjrtnieiU  of  CummefLv  seuj  cm  the 
cover  of  thii  issiicf  uf  StathtUni  Htpuftrr  rrfU'tis 
the  transfer  by  Prcsldeni  Cdrie 
lUijiHcul  polity  ninctjoni  from  ihe  Dffiee  of 
Maniigemrni  and  Budgri  iri  ihe  U.S.  ntpasi 
ineiii  df  Cummertt'  cfleciivr  Uclobcr  Q,  tin- 
drviUiedly,  Ihe  stmislifal  toniiininiiy  sharrs  sig. 
lijfic^ni  tiiM'rest  in  ihis  parlkiilnr  pfMSe  of  gnv^ 
eniifienlal  reorgnni^iuinn.  I  his  ariKIp  ;i!in\  in 
inform  fcn<icrs  of  Stfittiiicul  Hrfiuftef  iibiiiti  sui  li 
iiiuei  as  th^  frason  for  the  iriinsrefj  (he  ine;i»is 
fey  which  h  w5>e5ieci!icd,  and  t\w  delegaiifm  iff 
li^lislkal  jKihcy  responsihiliHFs'io  ihe  ntw  Of- 
flee  of  Federal  Siaiisiical  Poh'ty  and  Hiandnrds, 

On  Jiily  15.  1Q?7,  Fresideni  Ciifter  3ii. 
nounved  Rcnrganl/atinn  PIni!  Nninhsr  L  L)i.-, 
srgited  lo  sirt?;im!iiie  ihe  Fseciiiiyc  Ofrice  af  ihr 
Presideni,  ihe  PJan  hictuded  the  projWii^^Tl  ih.ii 
Cerlain  stMiisEicnl  policy  respaniibilliie^  he 
iigfied  lo  die  Departmeni  of  Cnninierte,  riiiher 
than  the  Otnte  nf  ^faiiagcment  and  Binlget/' 
This  irsnsfer  was  dceiued  to  he  compdillde  wiih 
Presideniiyi  pl^us  for  tiver,d!  guvurnnicfif jd 
^^eerganiiaijoiL  at  yscll  ,\%  wiih  rhe  irndiiiiiiml 
role  of  Ihe  Com  merer  Departinenl  >»  the  Fcd^ 
eral  si.iiisiic  a|  sysieni.  In  her  siaiemcni  to  ihe 
Aineru.iri  HcniisiiCal  Asshitaiitsn  on  Aitgu^i  [  l^ 
foil,  Set  rehiry  of  Cijiijmerfe  Jijijiiiia  Si.  Krep* 
enthufia^riiatiy  acfepted  this  neu  assignmein : 

'\  .  .1  wt'lrome  ihc  neu  reS|>oiisibiliiics  =  uhith 
the  President  h.is  ii%ked  uw  lu  auunie.  'f  heH- 
new  reipiMisihihiies  for  staiistitnl  poljcv  dr- 
velupTneni  are  cnnii%teni  uiih  ihe  flfpiirinieiii 
of  Commerce's  l^ngsijnding  tonifihiiiirm  in 
the  Federal  SuufiUal  Si^iem.  I  ffUend  lu  ^re 
ihat  they  are  eafrled  oul  iji  a  manner  uhjuh 
will  preserve  and  strengthen  ihe  Fetler.il 
Sutisiical  System.'* 

Octohfr  197? 


In  ordei"  lo  implernenl  the  lelevani  proviiions 
of  Henrgaiiiiotiufi  Plan  Niiinber  L  Presldeni 
f'arier  signed  on  Oriober  7,  1 977  Kxeeijiive 
Orfier  Nn.  JS0j3,  enMiled  '^Rt^laiiiij^  lu  Ihe 
1  r^inirer  of  Cerijiii  Siaiislitid  Poliey  Fuiieiions." 
(1  he  deiails  of  ihe  Esecitiive  order  can  be 
found  on  pages  ft  and  7,  li  appeared  in  iho  Fed- 
fHii  iif^ittf  (i,f  Ckiober  12,  1977  Vol  42  No 
107.) 

I  he  liaiiMnry  basis  for  Connnerce's  new  au^ 
ihnrky  is  cnniiiincd  in  Heelioii  103  of  the  lUidgtl 
aiid  Aeconniifig  Proeedures  Aci  of  1030=  See- 
iioi)  Hig  niilhorues  and  rfirecis  die  Presidenl 

.  ,!o  develop  programs  and  Ui  issue  reguln- 
tiijrts  and  orders  for  die  Iniprovgd  galheriitg. 
compinn^,  anjly/hig,  piibllsbiijg,  anjl  dis^ 
?i.'iiiiii;iti jig  of  staliititiil  inforihaiiun  for  any 
pnipfise  Iiv  the  various  agencjes  in  ihe  esecih 
live  Hranrb  of  ihe  Gcivef inneiiL  Such  I'egula^ 
lions  anil  nrdcrs  shqn  he  aiihered  io  by  sueh 
ngeneie^,''  | 

Ws  viituc  of  hi^  power  of  redelcgaiion.  the  Pre^- 
ideiii  has  thu^  w^wil  these  t espjnsihilriies  in  ihe 
Sefieiaii  of  Coitfineice  whri  ivill  aei  on  his 
behalL 

Wiihiii  the  Departinent  of  Commerce  the 
^t.iiistiral  piilK)  lonelion  uill  be  earrtrd  oui  by 
ihe  new  Olfiee  of  Kederjl  SiatlsiTca!  PnliiV  and 
Hianibirils,  nieOf  fite  u  til  be  headeil  bv  Joseph 
\\\  Duncan,  u  ho  served  as  Depu!)  Assuei.ile  I3i- 
reflor  of  Ihe  Oriice  nf  SLinagetneni  and  liudget 
for  ^ijii^iitid  Piilus.  HiH  m-%y  wdi  b*^  C^hief 
Staiisiieian  jtu!  niietinr    Offfre  of  Federal 
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SUiiiiual  Fnlicy  and  .Standartls.  1  he  Office  will 
repirt  U»  (ioutiriuiy  M  Sl^iiFr,  Chief  Ktonoini*! 
fnr  ih?  Dcfirininf  Hi  nf  (Ifiinnicrtr 

'I  he  gi!\ernuitMii-widc  and  ohjcc tive  nalurc  of 
ihr  iiaiiiiic^tl  ptilicy  fiinrHcin  Ui      esetiiscci  by 
fhe  tits*  Offirc  hii^  uiuier^eorffi  by  .St'crfiary 
Kif}>^  in  her  M,iiemeni  in  the  American  St4li%ii^ 
A^^tjtiJtiPii  in  August  lU??; 

'  In  est»Mishing  ihis  new  ijffite.  1  mieiul  in 
^ina^e  ii  tlrar  thai  ii  is  expcfieii  itJ  rcMiin  an 
indc^icnflent  strtlul  yiJ-n-i'M  aW  Ketleriil  ^nuii- 
lit*!!  agrnt  ici  !ls  guai  will  hr  lo  pf  ovitle  nbjec^ 
jivr  analpe^  nt  nreclcd  nnprovemeiiis  in  nidi^ 
iiaiisiical  prngrainl  so  thai  ihe^e 
program*  will  niakc  mnre  signincanl  cuniri^ 
buiniiis  lo  ihc  full  561  of  govffnmental  and 
iHjn-gnvcrnmenlal  needs.  Under  the  auitvjriiy 
vhieh  will  bf  delegated  lo  mi:,  !  will  insiruct 
thi^  iiffice  to  undffiRke  objeetive  analy^e^  nf 
cooprranve  arrangrmenii  of  all  governmeni 
jgeneie>.  fncluding  thnie  wiihin  ihe  Depart- 
rneni  u'  Ctim mercer  ttiiideline^  will  be  e^tah^ 
ijshed  to  mike  if  clear  thai  the  Federal  iiatilii^ 
tal  polit)  function,  even  though  located  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  will  review  Com- 
merie  ^Cati^iica!  iniiiaiives  in  the  Mime  f,iih)ijn 
,is  II  v*niild  rt'view  thdiie  of  any  nitier  liaiijlifa! 
.igenfV." 

f  hi'  off  ire  iif  Kedeial  .^tati^iiral  lhi\\L.\  aiid 
Si ^nd arch  ^till  he  re^iKHisilile  fnr  a^5UIi!i^  iht* 
iniejcriiyi  atuiracyi  an«l  liir^mes*  of  Fcik-riil 
^Uifiiiit^  A-s  iiidit  aied  liy  h*  tiilr.  the  Office  ^*ill 
hr  ujin  ernt-d  AUih  iht-  dc-velnp'nieiU  aujl  roordi^ 
naMiin  nf  iiau^iifal  puln  >  aiJ<^  thr  deielnpffieiii 
'and  nnplriiMMifaiNni  of  statntitHl  lianilards  and 
guidrline^  the  ^tatisiiral  polity  funriiCin  in- 
i\\if\v^  iht'  tirif rinniaiirm  of  pfE'^enf  antt  future 
%i,4f!!ttH.d  rtMpnmiient*;  the  e-siiihli^hfiienf  nf 
intMliiniolpgie**  and  the  dt'ntniii.M  nf  .ofict-pii,  in 
*,!iitf>  M.iuttiuil  lired*;  an  e^anini.ii n>is  id  itie 
tts!SdHln\  til  ahtMnalivt'  tilciliorlnlngit  a| 
pHMihrs,  a  M  i  niiin/^.ilii:?n  cil  {jrimnit'^  Uf  fial- 
Aiiif  lireds  an<l  tUMiMruh.  and  the  (nordnjaDon, - 
nnplmnMitit'MMi.  iind  rvjlijafiini  i>f  planS: 

I  hf  dt/^r|i?piiH  iii  and  cnfijfi  enieni  nf  MjMsii. 
^farid.itd^  .nui  ^fni<ii=liiie^  riuuir**  ihai  ^{aM^  = 
liijj^.ii.i  arr  uinfiiiin  ^lii!  inMi|>ai  aiilr  fhi^ 
iidr  is  e^[iri!,i!U  ^1  jfnifit afit  ^iviMi  i|ir-  ilrieti^  = 
tli/rtl  i>,|Mnt'  ol  \hv  Yvi\vi.i\  \ia!is!ii,d  s^sieni 
t|i%  pi  sif  ii  aiiisn  nf  n^iM  ■:i*'^e(h:  -Snini  iit  he 


iuuccl  liy  the  new  Ofrue  i^  the  StnndQfd  Oteupfi. 
tujnai  C/ajJi/irflf/en  Manual,  which  cnniain*  a 
furreii!  *ei  of  ritcupattnnal  deriniiiunt.  The 
Mamial  ii  designed  in  Eunrdiiiaie  and  iiand> 
ardi/e  the  definiiinn^  to  census  itatiitics  aitd 
niJn|K}wer  platuiing  programs,  In  late  19^7*  the 
OffUe  alio  plans  to  issue  a  Supplement  to  the 
197^  S/niiffdrrf  inHuMfiai  Clmu/icatiQn  ManunL 
Addiiiijnal  sinufjards  ami  guidelines  ss\\\  be  ii. 
^ued  as  the  need  ariif's 

I  he  Offite  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Siandai tls  11  siipervise  procedure?  for  ihe 
tiinely  release  of  siatisiical  inforniaiien  to  the 
pubhc  (Cirfular  No.  A-91),  The  itew  Office  aho 
has  responsibility  for  providing  U  S  daia  is 
ternaiional  nrgani/3ii"t?^  suth  as  the  United  Na^ 
tiuni,  the  Fconomic  Coinmiision  for  Eurppe, 
and  ihe  Ofganization  for  Etonorfiic  Coopera^ 
tiun  and  DevelopiTlent.  The  nnihorii)  for  ihts 
liaiMin  function  on  statistical  ntatter^  ii  derived 
ffom  ICsecuiive  Order  No  rlOOSS.  signed  in 
Februarv  1919.  (See  appendis  for  ihe  lexi  of 
this  order.) 

The  t  ijre  stafl  of  ihe  Ofrice  of  Federal  Staiis- 
licat  iVilicy  and  Standards  are  former  members 
of  ilie  Sialisiifal  FuIil-)  Di^tsiun  of  the  Qfnce  of 
Managtnient  and  riudgei.  The  staff  is  geo- 
graphitalN  hicaied  at  2001  S  Sireet,  N  W.  The 
mailiiig  address  i^ 

Ornce  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy 

and  ^itandaiiU, 
U.S.  Department  of  Cununcrce 
Washiiigitju.  UXl  'JiVJM} 


The  nanuf*  and  business  phi 

me  rmmbers  of  ihe 

*i;d  f  art-  I. Med  btdn\* : 

n.iOnig,  Fli^abeili  J. 

_  _  =  _  673-7959 

ntini  aiii  (o^eph  \S'. 

. .  _    ,  _  673  70^9 

KHinufuh,  MHrj^ie  S' 

_  673-7936 

Fvin^er.  Su/nnn  K.   .  . 

V      .  . ,  fi?3=796y 

(Wni/ale/i  Sfaria  F 

_  . .  673=7uj3 

Uiihci.  L.awrtMite  H. 

D73=7y53 

HalL  (UMHgf  t.. 

673^7930 

jiihusHH!,  Uenis  F\ 

.  .  673wU6S 

Ia  iiii,  Siafgaret  IV 

.  673^7933 

IVU  I  «»u,  Milo  C): 

.  .  ,  673-7^1^6 

UiKlm'i'i,  Ctilb*  u  M. 

_  .  673=7962 

Suufkrbanr  Milo  H 

...  673m^>jO 

SV.dliii.ui,  Kilihfiinr  K: 

,  673=79S0 

SViM  ilfMi.  Cia)  lord  h- 

673-7950 
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111  \Uc  !inmedi4tf  Iniiiiv.  ihr  first  pfiUflu  i>f 
f hr  i)i  the  UfHte  of  Federal  Siaiiiilial  VuU 
ity  anri  SiaruLtrdi  will  be  Ihe  comjilri'ion  and 
yTcpjTiiUm  for  puhlie^iioir  uf  ''A  Ffymewurk 
iVif  HUnniiig  U.S,  Federil  St.iiiiirci,  iy78^^ 
HiHO,  '  i  fliM;umeni  »hich  is  fatridrar  lo  reaslrn^ 
uf  Stntiiiifnl  Rtporitr.  With  te^ifd  lit  {Y}t 
fraineHOrki  $eetrA^ty  Kreps  %\.nei\:  "My  sintf 
hui  frvi^ttfd  ihii  projfci,  arid  I  witt  isk  iht}  nrw 
Ofhfrr  u>  givg  priiirity  ic>  curnptciif!^  thr^  projrit 
Mi  ihjt  ii  c^n  $efve  the  roiiruijriori  ftir  snIm 
scipiriu  pljnnifjg  Jnil  ijeciiiijiufhikirig  "  U> 
ritnttinrtiil  area,  the:  iissigtifneriU  uf  ihe  ^(iiff  in 
r?laii(jn  hj  the  lopics  in  Frain^wrirk  ire 
iii|[nwi: 

()rp(j 'ii/jti(jit  of  U     Ffdrr^l  Si  jiiiiiti  Diin^jn 
S'jtiifr  ijf  Si#!!*UqaI  Pf6grami  In  a 

/WiHiirfl 


('iirfitriiriiuii  iijiiiiici  ,  ^   . .    ,     .  ,  . 

C^ftmmji  jijihcF  iidiithci 

H4II 

Kdi'ic4!r(ta-fldiil!itt    :  :   

Wj||rn4P! 

f  iirf  g]r  Kiii^iit  i , 

Hr.4llt!    lUttttUl        :  .  :  .   

H4h«f 

Hi.iiiiiiig  jfit]  cn^niuniiy 

df  *r!«fp!rifnf 

habrr 

■^undefhiuf 

Infiirnf;  >^f itih,  ind  c Onlun'tpMrirl 

.SuijiLf  fhjiif 

i-dt^jf  iiJnttici                          J . 

.S4tii(iui  eiifriiMMic  itcciuitii  ... 

Will  dm 

i'a^iiiUnun  liJi  iiiicf 

H4N 

Prii f  |i4ii\i!fi  ... 

PffHiijcii''n  ini\  dilirihiiliiin  iiJuiiRI  . 

Feif  r  Min 

nee  jficj  iP(h!U>lir{|y  ,  ,  :  

JehnHiif! 

f  r  jrii|»«)ri  jiiiin 

Wgfdefi 

f-ivi|  f i^hi  1  dji J 

Wallmih 

riinfitlrnnihly 

H4hFf 

JrJ^Til  StAl?  t (iiippf 31  It f  iiiifml  uf 

VV4iliFi^fi 

_Si.ni1ffii4iif 

ict  hiiij  jiviilantr 

( i^iiktiiULiuijI  kufvf  Vi 

Hail 

li)ii>irufj  gfo^'h  mridfU 

Dyfi'^  411 

H4II 

Pfipfr innniil  ititt  iraiiiin^ 

sl!in4n 

Fiii^f4ih  III  iMMil^ftU  ilciel'ipineni 

i'rif  1  ittrt 

Rf  parini^  hufijfn                        .  ^   .  .   [hint  411 

S1K14I  ■■ulii  Jiuii  J!ld  iihuI  4i(nunfi  Jithmyin 

Hi-f it'iiif t|  IndiMiTijI  Direeiiiry  Y'eieyQin 

Mj'ttMl^t  melhudi.iingv    ^   i\-^rjirf 

I          i.ffH     liili  bjilll  Wisi'Jffl 


'l  \w  rtffui^  Kii  Federal  Sr,iii\hi.l)  I'tilu  )  ,\tu\ 
■SiaiidartMl  iMi  rtlubtiih^d  jriit  iiuw  ehjiri  itc^^ 
eral  Ititer.i^eftcv  (omtnincei.  I  heir  cniipfr  aiive 
eircirti  wilf  inntribuic  uj  prugres*  in  suth  aicas 
as  siandards  dcvtlupiiujiU  and  iht-  design  of  in  = 
icgtiiird  slatiiiitiil  pfugrariM.  Ihe  eurnfIl^tIef^ 
also  serve  as  forutns  fur  {lie  rschangc  of  and 
feedh^ick  of  lec!uutid  and  suhii.intive  infurma' 
linn.  Tlie  retiprntttv  praciicrd  hy  iho  iriier^ 
^^ericy  inmniiiiefr^  \s  tondurise  10  ihe  rr^ohi^ 
lifjn  nf  tonflirM  brM»ern  aiid  afiitifig  a^rnrir* 
aiid^  ilie  aiiainfiirnC  uf  itinieiiiUi  aniung 
mrmbcr  ageruiei.  Ihe  jirescni  eoinmiitcr^ 
ei..  'red  by  ihe  Office  uf  FcdtTal  Siaiiiiieai  Pul- 
ii)  itfid  tSiiindards  afo' 
S 

rederai  Agency  Cuitntil  on  ihv  UiHQ  Census 
Federal  Corfiiiriltee  on  IniiirnanoTial  Siasisrit^ 
Federal  Cknirfniiiee-  an  Stiintiard  Meiropcilitan 

Staiiiiical  Arern 
Federid  Cornininee  on  Staristical  NfeihfKiojijgy 
Federal  Inierageficy  Council  on  Knergy 

InrcjrTfiiiiifMi 

inieragency  CinnifniUee  on  F^alante  of 

F'ayfru'iHs  St.niMU  s 
I  niei  agency  Cnmfniitf'e  on  Conirnodjiy 

(ihi%^if  ii  aiinii 
Inieragency  C^ornrnliiee  orj  F'inanctyl  Hiiiiisliis 
Inieragenty  (JqifTmiriee  ori  GNF  Siaii^nc^ 
Irurragency  Clfinimiiiee  orr  Munslng  Suiiititi 
Inieragenty  Cnirunifiee  on  lii^ome  Disiribu- 

iron 

Jnieragency  CijriiniiEiee  r*n  I.abf?r  Sfiiiisiiis 
Inierngenry  C-umrTiiitee  on  Land  Use  Daia 
Inieragcticy  CoriimiMee  on  Prlfe  Staiisiic^ 
InEGrnaiional  C-ornminee  on  Transporiaiton 
Stansnt\ 

lechnieal    Cnrii  mince    cjn  Induiirial 

Clasiiricaiicin 
lechrrical  Cornmitiep  gn  OccnpalrQna!  Cla^^ 

iincaiioii 

refhnir.il  Cnmmiri^e  on  Shindard  Indiisirial 

Ati  Mtic  C^njiimiftee  on  Tosic  Snbsiante  Daia 

All  of  [he  ab<j^e  are  chaiiered  coniniiiieci  sub' 
ject  10  annual  review  by  ihe  Of  fit  e  of  Federal 
Siaiisiital  Polity  and  Sfandards. 

An  unpreccdenccfi  aiteinpi  lo  forinallj  coor-' 
dinaie  5laii?iitr,d  policy  efforts  n  ihe  Cabinei 
level  ii  e^enipiified  in  (he  Suuiiical  Pylity 
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Cnordinaiiun  CJominiiiee  (SPCC).  Cliaircd  by 
ihtf  Hc'cfeiiiry  of  Commc-rfe,  th^  SPCC  is  in- 
iiiiicigir  by  the  Ejc^cuiivi!  order  la  ,  .advUe 
and  nssisi  I  he  President  with  respeei  to  ihe  \nu 
provj-menii  development,  and  coafdinatirjii  of 
Federiil  and  ofht'r  niaiisiicrtl  services,  , , Secre- 
ijr\  Krep-i  hits  voiced  hf,r  firiTi  helief  ih^t  ihe 
process  oT  developing  statisiical  poliey  will  be 
sirengihencd  by  such  consuliation  ai  tjvo  levels. 

Nlafi\  iiandards  and  ^Lildf^lines  were  in"i  = 
pIcmentL'd  by  the  SiatUtical  I'olicy  Division 
through  ihe  circnJar  process,  Having  heen 
transferred  intact  to  the  Depiirtnient  oF  Com- 
rnerci.',  these  cirCidars  coTisiituie  the  ^jubject  mat- 
irf  of  the  OFSPS  SiaiiMical  Policy  Handbook. 
StatiMicat  policies  and  proceclures  will  in  ihi^ 
i^.iv  be  commiinicated  to  thoie  affecied  by  ihem 
knd  additiuns  will  be  incijrpQrated  in  the  hand^ 
bonk  upon  ihtiir  promulgation.  The  ddes  oFihe 
rirciilars  tu  be  initially  included  in  the  handbook 
are: 


i'hv  respon'iihiliiy  for  ti'VU'** uig  paperwork 
Liiirdeiis  in  c rjiineciiijn  uiih  staiistrcid  prograni^ 
ajid  ch-'Kring'nf  lornTs  uiicler  the  Federal  Re- 
jioris  Act  i^f  reinrsin  wiih  iho  Oltice  wf 

M  jnagiMneni  anrl  BiidgtM; 

Appnuiix 

Kepiinted  ht'Inw  is  ilu-  text  ijf  Fx  ecu  live 
DrdiM  Nos  \(yI^'^  and  1001^3.  'i  he  ri^^pnn- 
?iihdri!es  afrd  ^nti  hni  iTie"*  (nniairiefl  in  ihese  tn - 
flei-i  h,ive  ht-en  delrgiUerl  io  tlie  Secreiary  of 
( iiiiiuiirrt  r  aloTig  wrili  the  iran^ler  of  ihe  siiiiis- 
inal  |:>nIii:V  ruiicinjii  lit  the  Departfiient  id 
CfiniiiR-rce  K%ei  MMve  Order  No  IQ^fjS  nf  June 
i  1,  T9iil  niipknu-nts  Set  iinn  I  OS  fif  ilit-  Hii<|gel 
arid  A(i;nuiiiii^t;  I'rfiiedure^  Ac?  of  lUSC)  and 
Hpctinr>i  the  objtthie**  U\  he  sought,  Kxesuiive 
Oriler  Su  iDU.iS  f>f  Kebrir.ify  H,  l>M^sei's  forth 
fli!'  legiiLuiruis  thereby  the  Ofliije  tH  Federal 
Staii^Uutl  Foil*  V  a  lid  Standanh  will  hanslle  re^ 
fjiiesH  fioni  lhit?rnatiiMial  orj'Lun/ations  ffir  V  S. 
dai.h  The  lest  of  dieu'  Eset  iittvt'  iirder^  fnllnws. 


EXECUTiyE  ORDER  sd^  10253 
As  Amendtd  by  Exfiuiivf  Ordgr  Su,  12013 

Fruvitiirig  r«r  ihe  Inipffjienif ni  uf  the  Ui.iL  uf  f>drfjl 
Esrcutivc^  Agenciri  With  Re ippcl  tu  Sutiihtal  1  nfciniijf i'lfi 

B)  virlur  uf  iiyiht>f!l>  vfileH  in  me  h\  $siiut\i  liYi  nf 
ihe  Budilrl  ifn!  Arcnuniing  Pru&g(]yfei  Atr  nf  IW5(I  lil 
U  S.C.  IHb),  iiid  AS  I'fFtidgnt  J-'C  ilie  L'liiled  HtJiei,  ;ini'  in 
tjFiler  iu  EUff^  ijui  ihe  pufpulel  uf  tnui  ifiWim,  ■■  ii  heft'by 
ardefe-ri  a%  YaWawi- 

SeeUun  1:  riif  SeireiJt^  i?f  CiiiUmefie  (hereinaflet  le- 
ferred  in  as  ilif  Sfci  rErffj)  \hj|l  dfvck>p  piuj^r  jin»,  Jt.d 
i^lyf  rt'>|n|yiiifn^  -md  uiderl,  fiif  ihe  ini^'!iived  ^Jiherir.^, 
fnitipiliitg,  jiidl^^iing,  publilhing  and  diii^niin^itng  ijf 
|[yi|iiiCJl  infnririaiigi!  fnr  iny  ptif  pu^f  the  varluul  ^^rii- 
cifiiii  ihefseculiyf  branch  tjf  ihe.Fedtri!  CtJ^t r nnient "  - 

See:  ^.  tn  ^•Fi^Ef  iti  f  jfF)  mil  the  prn^liiuni  uf  SeLiian  1  nf 
itni  urder,  ijie  Secrtfidfy  ihull  mjintjiii  j  {Qiiiihuing  liyd> 
fur  die  liiipriiVenient  gf  ihf  kiJliitirsl  wurL  uf  ihe  jgfnfiei 
in  llie  execuiive  hrancli  id  [hp  K^d^f«il  Cf)>efnmtn!  niih  s 
view  |£!  ubl^iiiiiii^  ih^  rnj^lrntiin  benefit  frnin  ih^  fund^  ^nd 
fucililiri  avjiljble  ft>f  lufh  KyrL,  giving  dtir  Eunsidff^iiun 
{!>  {/if  ctinfijntiy  f}isn^in^  thafatSef  o(  the  v^riuni  ne^di 
for  iUiiiilcjl  infurifijiiufi  iH~>th  \\iihm  mid  i^iihoyr  ihe  Cu^- 
erniflrffi  and,  vwhfre  ihf  itJIiilic^l  wurk  ii  piiiriirily  inn- 
cefiifd  V^iih  lipEraiing  ^iFiigrqiiil,  Mivii;ig  due  tgiiiiderjtiQn 
ii>  .Mfminiii r Jl e  nreil^,  ^ItltiitOfv  feiiuifFm^fiit:  iind  the 
n^^di  invnliifd  in  the  deveiiipiiienl  "fL jL-niM!!i>f rJUve  and 
tegi^l^ti^e  refuilniTif fidQiioii^  The  Setfei^i^,  f^iihcr  upon 
hi»  own  inhiJlive  yr  upoti  the  ffqurii  of  yiii-  SfitM  ageni*, 
i)ij||  (3)  [iriivide Jtir  iht'  niieritl^ri^e  uf  iiifurni/nitii  StiUu' 
Liied  Ii>  itnpriiv^  viJiisnfLiI  ^fjrk,  (h)  mjkr  ;:ippf!>pf.i'iie  ^r^ 
fan^emeiili  fur  impriuin^  ^rjirvii4.il  wi^tk  iiUDhiiig  f^iii- 
iii.iiiiliijij  bci^'i'^n  iv^ij  yi  nmre  J^eiuii:'!,  and  Ici  ,tii|ii  the 
jgrniiei,  by  niher  iiie^in,  10  inlpffive  llieir  \I3liitical  vurkz 

Rei  ^.  I  he  fiiltiiiiiii^;  >hall  he  iiiikidcd  jmiin^  Hie  nhjec- 
ii*e»  iiiUf^hi  in  (Jiryin^  ilje  pfy%i*!*iii*  iif  ^eHiifn  I 
heFfuf; 

(j)  T*i  jfliieve  an  ddesiUtilr  jMni^rjiii  uf  vf  Jliilii  work  in 
ihi'  ^gfiUiiM  rif  ih^  exrt  niive  branch,  in  reUriun  iu  d>ef ^ail 
nerih  fiiF  ^!.iriilicid  infin  matiiJii.  iiii  lnihng  ihf  riHin^  ut. 
gyfii  SnU  iiverEtiiiiiii^  nf  henkiieu^i  iii  prev^nilv  iviiljhif 
i[at!Mii^d  infiif n^-iiiiifiz 

ih)  I  n  iittiie^e  llif  ii!i;"»t  fffFCiiie  n\  leMiiifcei  4*4il^ 
.ihle  fiif  vi jii^tic  j|  i^nr k  b>  ihv  rti  fj-^,' in  relaiiuri  lu  <!^ef  ■ 
all  nerd\ 

ii)  lo  miiiiiTiiie  ihf  inntlcn  u]jf>n  ihnie  fMrnivhiiiji  %;.iiii- 
lU'd  djh!  liFritri)  h>  ihe  vjiiniu  Kederiil  ,i|ieiitifi 

(iii  Tt}  im]iri>vt'  llie  iflialnhii  diid  liniehnew  uf  ^ijinludt 
IN  liiirii.ilinn 


t^dii.  i^i  S'iif  -=I'he  tlf|!.iriinei"  nf  AKfuuJiufe  ind  ihe 
Siiihinii!  (ieiiier  fMf  Mealiti  ^i^iiviir^  hiw  annriUnietl  i 
f e!!rKJHi/.itiijR.  Tlie  iir*ih  e?iabh»hed  IWpjrtrncfit  of 
KiU'i^;?  Mid  }i,ivF  A  ^tJtiiiiij]  uffiCf  HelJih  im  ibe%e  rem^ 
^.iiii/,iiifiii»        ^pp^jf  in  ihe  nexf  it^ue. 

SlQtiitical  Rfportft 


Clircular  No=  A==30,  "Providing  of  StatiMical 

Inffifinaiiun  lo  lntcrgu%erninenial  Organi  = 

ziitions'.'  ^       '  ' 

Ciictslar   N'o,   A-'iO,   "Standards  and 

ChNdt^lines  for  Federal  Hiiitisiics" 
flirtvdar  Nik  A^-HL  'Ir'ronipt  Coinpilation  and 

Release  iirSiaiistical  Inforniaiifjn." 


-.{el  Ta  achiewe  mil  si  mum  ciimpjrahili!)  Amonjj  iht  %t*ffi\ 
flj|!iii£j|  »rif  i  inii  ltudie« 

(f!  Ti>  iinprr>«f  l^f  preieaiaiiun  «if  ttjiiilicjl  inffiriiijiiiJii 

/jf  tiuh  intDrmifiun,  ind  ff^jfHing  ihr  liniHj(ioijl  iiii  the 
ytr^  ihji  rsn  ^ppmpriiff !f      frudf  nf  li, 

iUr^i  rei^uljiiLtfii  jiici  Dfderi  |thj|i  rtquirf  iin  fyrlhpr  ^p^ 

Mvr  bra-ruh.  Anj?  lurli  fr^uS^Hi}!!  M?  uf ti?f  ni^iy  pffidin  !!> 
llit){lf  A^Fiiry,  4  jgfiiUp  yf  jgPMi  if  i,  or  dll  4grMCi^%  in  lli^ 

f3(ccuii«r  branch. 

SeC:  il.  If!  ihf  devp{ypmpn(  uf  piggrjrni  iiid  the  pTe\i4i  j- 
i'mn  of  rfgy  ljin>rii  4nii  iirUrri  Inr  l^y^nip  pyriy^n!  HiSre^ 
ii<jn  I  hffrijf;  the  SfcrcUfy  ihall  criniyli  Kfd^r^l  a^rnrif^i 
"^hii^i;  be  lybii  jnliiM^  jffe^ird,  and  niiiy  iciiM 

itili  noiwFedfjjl  jjruippi  l«  ihf  tsticnl  he  findi  il  nFi.e^iJr> 
iii  i^fty  uui  dif  pu.rpuics  of  lhi»  Order. : 

(i,  rTle-aj^i.'isjf ■■  ¥  uuUiiied  in  ihii  yrdcT  ii  in  dihljiiiif! 
/M  j)id  /iiif  |iihiiuM<>-fn  fi'r  ihe  ej^lilin^  ^uthittiiy  nf  iiie 
Seirf Miy,  iif  i>ie  D*  jiJf IiRf Hi  uf  Crfiriirnei  fe,  iiiffi  rri|jn  ? 
til  SlJiiniiS^F  Jiid  repi'fiih^  acllvitifl.  Tfi  ihe  rsiefiL  Uu^' 
e*fr,  ihj|  %Ui\  ofdeif  ^uiillKli  Viiih  jfijf  pre\inuk  Kseiiiii^f 
firdrf  jtrri  fing  iidiiinrjl  (if  !epii!{ii>S  .iil'itnrri,  ih*"  pfn\i- 
fillCIf  III  dllt  iirdrf  liull  Cttiiirid. 

Hf(  1,  N'^'hin^  in  this  EiteiiiMte  ijrfif  r  ifij|!  He  iiHisinif  d 
uj  ^pply  ill  die  ohijiniiig  yf  lelej^iM^  of  iiiftirm^iiun  ih^ 
Eltire^!!  tif  lnifiii>il  ReVfitue,  ihf  rmrnpii  ijllef  id  tlie  Tui- 
reiifi.  (he  BureSii  uf  ihe  Fubht  Debi,  ihf  Byfrju  nf  Ai-- 
iiiyriCv  iiiui  ii.e  i>iii«uii^yf  Fiireij(u  Aiieit  Ctiniiu!  tit  ihi' 
TfeJiUry  DFiurimi'nf,  nf  H'  the  rtbtaining  uf  Any  f-fdei 4I 
h»nk  tii|jeM IKtry  agenejr  q(  Fepofii  ^nd  mfurmjUiiiM  ffuiii 
bjfiki  A\  pruudfi]  Cff  Jy[hnr!#ed  by  liw  jud  iii  \he  piiipeF 
{jertorm^fiee  »f  luih  igenQ'i  fynciionl  in  'ti  tiipeftisiii  ^ 
cipiiciff. 

Sec  fi  "Ihe  per fnrrfiJiicf  of  ihe  funeiiuni  vciitd  m  ihe 
Sec fcljry  b>  ihii  tJrdfr  ihiijl  be  iybji?i.i  |g  411}  auihiiril)  yr 
rf ipiniibdii)  veiled  in  (hF  Dirccr/ir  iff  ihe  Offire  uf  Slm-- 
A^ertieiil  Jhd  Bmi^eh  ineiiHhf!|{  Chjpif r  3^  uf  fnie  "It  tff 
(he  L'lMlril  Cude  (ihr  Fetlfrj}  Kepufif  Aii) 

EXKCUn^E  OHDEH  SO  1 003 J 
As  AmFttdfti  hy  ICxf^uHi?f  OriUr  S'o.  1201.3 

ki't^ij  Until  If  Ciitverfiihg  ihe  Pruviding  nf  St  iiiiiu_^i  liihii  mj^ 
iton  fif  Iriitrg'jvf  rmiieiiidl  Uri{4in/ j[iiiin 

^%!1f.  MfiAS  ihf  tJniied  Naiiruit  dniS  fj'her  inier- 
gi>i  ei  firneiiifit  nr  jiM/iiliun*  lir^Jipfh  ihe  I'nneil  SiJlfi  iv  j 
ineinbef  hjve  nreii  fur  |i>iiiiiif  jI  infiii  m ^[iOii  tthuh  e^h  he 
iifj'pl'eil  hi  (he  nuvernmeni  iif  (he  Uuiied  StJiei.  .mil  ' 

VVtlKktAb  ihe  byfden  ImpiJied  iiii  ihii  (iii^emineiir  ;t- 
ci  iMiiei  liui!  ^  i(h  pf<i^  idih^  lych  infof  lii^Mun  lu  hil\\  im 
tiNurik  ihuyld  be  ihe  miriimUm  cpriipjrible  ^nh  jUripiji  > 
of  inffirmalion,  Jhd 


WIIKHKA5  i  lytleiflilU  prcKednie  fur  fiirniih;n^  Mjcti 
infuf iii^liufi  .^ilj  ^yiiftne  fftnri  ind  miprnie  (he  ijujlily 
and  cfimpiiribHitj^  af  iKe  dJiJ  furnilhed 

NOW,  THKkfeFOHE.b^  iiiiut  of  (hi- iuih/iri()  ^eilei!  in 
(Tit  hf  |hr  niiiilliiiiliMn  iiiid  (he  iUiuiet.  irujudin^  tfciiiin  H 
Iif  ihr'  ItreltQn  Wynd^  AgreiMtiCnii  Ail  {hiy  >il.;  22 

U.S.V..  'iH&O,  and  r'feiiiUni  nf  ihfr  I'niied  Sute*,  ii  II 
hereby  ufdcffd  fiiMuui 

Seclii»!i  i=  Lx^f|M  4*  piUiidetJ  iii  le^iiftri  J  here<if.  ihc 
Se£reijr]r  uf  (lumiiiefce,  hefeihjftfr  fele.rred  lu^f  'ht 
reUry.  {a)  ihaW  rleif  rnilrie,  ^'idi  ihe  lunLiifrenee  yf  ^he  See:-- 
re(jry  nf  ht.nr,  hhjr  ijanuiiJl  inlii? ni^iiiufi  shiU  \^  pvn 
^ide^t  iii  fej^Hirne  lu  ■■frici.it  rei^tietit  !c-Ll,M^ed  b*  (he  L-'uiie!] 
Si4lf  i  CuveinrTSeMi  ifyin  an*  inlefguvernir.enijit  t<' ^jni^j^ 
iiun  yf  vihi^h  thii  couiiiry  ii  a  ineinher,  and  ■b;  ihjiJ  dr'.Fr- 
liiiiif  tihi&h  Federal  c^eLWiite  ^i^enrv  m  j|en£iei  i^jII  ptf- 
pjfr' ihe  ifati^dfjl  Infyfmjfiun  ihu;  ts  pryside^  The 
ii^Mtiical  iiifiirrti^liim' «i  prep<irei|  ih^ll  be  Iraiiifnilled  Ui 
die  leipietiiiiii  ijiiergMvernnieiil^l  u(^jni|4U!~>rl  (hrp  igh  ^s- 
iahhjit^d^i^h^niieli  by  (he  Secreiify  £>f  Sijje  of  b>  inV  VcH^ 
erjl  r^eiiili^r  jgfhiy  (iu»'  uC  beleafief  iiiiht>riied  b)  lhe 
Sf£rr(3r>  Iif  $(Jie  lU  ifjnimil  »ufh  iiditf miiiun, 

Sf?i  ^  (j)  The  N'jiiiiFijI  AdMviir)  fJijynrii  en  Iniernd^ 
jiiMijI  ShMiei.ir^  JimI  Kni.MiiijI  I'n-hlefnf.  hereinjr(ef  (e^ 
ferrtH  In  (he  S'j(iiii|j|  Ail«iMir\  Cnuniit,  ihjll  de(ef  miiie,  ^ 
iifur  t ur!«yh jlirjii  tiiih  rhf^  ^ecrel'jr^,  whai  ihfdfrf  jl>f>n  ii 
ft'.eiii!  !!  in  nriler  (tui  ihe  I'niieii  Suie*  G>iVFrnR^en(  mi\ 
tu!iipl\  tfiih  yiliiiiil  reijiir^if  Un  ndiifm.iiion  recei-ed  ifyin 
'  lhe  IiiIl'i njihui.d  Muneia!*  M.ind  iit  lhe Jffler nation al  H^iji 
fnr  HeriinuiiiiilLiii  yrld  I)c»  eUipmenl. 

(bj  rhr  Heifel.H)  ihjil  deiefmide  ^hich  Fedefiil 

^^i'iici  iir  a^fiiiiei  ihtij  ciillrrj  (if  (n^le  jvjdjble  iii^ 
furiiiJihiii  hjuild  eHendiif  ■!!:?}?!  Sei.(ion  ?  Ij>  here-  H 

u)  ii!  (i<e  Uilfrciinn  iii  inrurt/i.iliiin  pun^Jiii  ui  j  delf  M ' 
rfiiiijiitiii  miile  h)  lhe  Secfeur*  niidef  lei;.  :i  ^  {b>  hereof 
in  fe4[><iii«e  Ig  .1  leiiUfii  undfr  Arii^le  VIU.  ~»n  b,  at 
ih^  Ariiilri  nf  AK!ee(!ierit  uf  t)ie  ln(crnj'!'iriji  Murie(ari' 
Funii,  lhe  kUlhcirK)  eunfcrred  on  (hf  Pfelldeni  b^  iccfiyr;  H 
ijt  [he  Hffiinri  Wyudi  Agreeffienli  Aii  Id  feituiFe  Jn>  pei- 
iurl  Ii»  fu^niih  lin  h  infurrn  Jlioh,  bi  iubpyerij  9r  yiher>^ii^i 
mjy  Iff  e«efi!%eiJ  i)>  cjch  i>f  lhe  fuNnviin^^njined  igeriiiej 

De(! Ji (niedt  id  A^i iiiih.nrf 
l!e|i^if l!nr!i(  mI  CiMiimefee 
nepar(ifie(il  nf  (he  Irilennr 
IJep^riineiii  (if  iT^it^Kjf 

DepjrliiieMl  iif  ihe  TrFJiuii  i 

Bojiii  id  rin^cffiiiri  jjf  the  rri.Jei.il  Ke%ff>e  Si*!ffH 

hnjijr^i  r.iiiTifiH!!!!! Jlinm  C^i'inmHiinn 

FeiU'ijI  llepntii  liiuif-iinr  (  >■( pi-r.ilh^n  ' 

Krdei.d  Hui»e!  Cniiiini^iiV'ii 

Federal  I  udc  diniiiiiitii..]! 

Iniei^hile  C!<iiiHn{-i£e  C«iitifius«turi 

SeiKMiieS  jnti  L^chaii^'T  (, 'iinmn^inii 

I'niieil  ^(j(r«  MafiMitie  Cuifiirii uiim 

Uiiiled  Siyiei  I  jriff  ilnrriini^iiijn 

(ili  The  iixfiifin.Uiiin.  ri'Hecierl  nr  Ri.ide  j^aiUbje  undff 
i£(!i!>ii  i  uf  ihii  ■ittler  \hj\\  be  iiihriuiifd  jhe  Sjiiiiiij] 
Ad^itifi^  CtiiiiiL  i|  fiir  fr^ie^^  Jfiil  fni  pie^eni j.'^.'fi  (n  ilie 
liid  Fiifid  ijf  Bank 
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,  If)  Ai  uird  =in  ihii  ofdfr,  ihf  wQrd  "pr nriii"  meam  an 
inctiytttual,  pjrtne'rihipi  cdrp^jralidn,  dr  BvuKiiiinn 

Sff.  3,  Thf  %etfeiitf'i  df if fminjiidn  af  an^  miiitf 
yfjider  ifflinh  ]  or  2  (b)  of  thit  DfdEf  ihitll  t»r  mid? 

gluing  dye  cnnildeFaiiijn  Id  any  rt ip</niiLiiiiiy- nu><  c«fr> 
Oifd  b)  tit  ihfm  in  rttailon  m  an  in|frgn%f rnmrfiUi 
Qr|fjni/;iiinn. 

nifccHir  CF  ih^  Niiionj!  AdM^jf^  nijuiuil  U!  provide,  g/  lu 
rpi{i!iFr  any  Kfdfral  e%Eiuti>r  aggriey  is  pfuvid^,  iu  an  iin 
trFK^'^^^nmcni^l  uf^intf^liDfl  (a)  \f\(')ftnaiHin  dyfiii^  ant 
prtiiid  lif  uiiif  ithrii  ih«  jgfnc¥  having  primary  tpijii%lbd- 
it^  fur  %W£\if  [if  at  iht  ip^cifird  in fiiF ma (ii^n  dccUrrf  lhai  it 
rriuti  b^'tkithhcld  rroni  iht  inipfgdvprnmC^ntal  organiiaiiun 


f^n  Qtifihit  7j  /977»  Fftiidint  Carf*?  iignfii  F.sfculivf 
Qrdtf  1 20  {3  whiih  ifaniftfi  f/spsrui^itilj  far  ihf  iff  Hag 
af  itatnHfni  paltry  f'  ***  thf  Dtrtttsf  sf  ikf  OfJUi  sf  .Sfat^gf- 
mtnl  end  i\uiift  !a  Iht  ^ftfiiafy  gf  CsmiSrfi/,  Thf  fallswMtg 
pa?agf'ipkt  d/ufib/i  im  g/ii/rdl  Uf^,  iht  irtpad  af  ikt  yarigUJ 
Mrflqnj  i\f  thf  fMftatibf  afJtf  Tht  StlUdl  KifiUHVt  Sfdfr  if 
tfpfinitd     fhi  tanftMiian  bf  tht  gfUrrai  ^liiuiiion. 

Sfiftiifi  I  ^I'^r  hiiiit  diifAiirii^  far  titabl\\hin^  iiaiiiiirai 
pctity  II  Sffhuii  }0S  of  iht  Badge!  and  jittsuntift^  J'titifdurti 
.if I  vf  i930  U-hlih^dirtiif  iht  Pirlidt'iJ  is 

fur  iHt  Hiiprotffd  gaihffifg.  ti'mp'ti ffg^  gnafjiiH^,  piikliik' 
rSjf,  Snd  dfiltf^mantg  iff  MatwUi'il  \nfurfiiiiliim  f'if  3njf 
piirpmt  ftj  ihr  i'gfioui  a^fnfiri  iri  ihf  fgrf  'jtit'f  bfSnth  i^f  iht 
ViOMffrxf^fjil  S^th  FfgwtaliQfii  Qfid  ot4tr\  ihsll  bf  ndhiftd  la' 
k\  iiAfhagfntit}  ''' 

til  1970.  uhrn  lht  0/fi{f  ^/  M'ln.i^n^r'ii  n„d  Hu't^ft 
fiirfbh^hfd,  'hif  aulhi'fltj  nflf  dftf^'ilfit  is  tht  niffifuf  iff  thf 
U/fU'  I  nf  /All  /.iMiiiUf  Ofdff  ifimi'^  it^f  lA/if  flff/f- 

Sff/ieO  ^  "Thf  pfai  ifigiif  i^f  5f 10  J  urir  tmplfrnftilfd 

ba  eiffbUfJt  Chdff  No.  ifJ^iJ  onj^^f  i  I.  fiff.  Jhii  iftiiari 

it^^iftfi  ihf  dflf^allBPH  iff  Ihf  Sfiififirf  t>f  ditmmfftf  fUfihff^ 

il  pforidfi  ihsl  thf  Ftdtml  Htpi'fH  Ait  sufhfifilt  rfmaini  iiih 
ihf  Off'ff  sf  MniHigf^f^t  dnJ  B^dgfi 

^  Sfiftiiit  l^^L'fidff  pffiiifiii  iiy/Atjrinf !.  ihf  Mniiiiffst  pphf} 
/jfHfJiitni  hfirt  inffbdtJ  if'ptit\uhiiiljf^if  {gtirdfiiant^  alih  at- 
tfftaif-iiut  is^./iiif  I  fiftutii.'r  Oidff  S'ii  IpOJJ.^  nHith  kgl 
fifil  mufd  f'tbrUnr-,  {940,  i|  ffltlrgiiffd  fa  ihf  Sffffi'lf't 
■  if  ('.limmfffr  ■  , 

St^f'-'fi  t'^ff  l^^^r  ihf  /#i/*'HiJ/ij'iii/  tti\f\liHfnl  %ufi-f\ 
il  i  frqii'ffd  ^iffi'li*l  atlMMtft,  mtiudiff^  HiBTf  fr!l4i  "/  iifitr 
tlgf^ii  i;oiii/ifg/  fVi'f.fisu/f.t*  The  it  MfflitHfai  pgiii'i  /urn  ■ 
fi  i'ii  Hn- f  ffffH  t'fififferTfd  iii  iHt  Sffft'm  <ff  i](ii*imfrit 

\f(ti.>fi  %=-^Thi\  irrfiii'i  prnttidfi  fnf  ikf  ifiinifff  ifj  fuffd\ 
afid  iitifl  in  f  iifrt  i>i.'/  ihf  aiiigfiid  Juntttani 

Sti'tii^^^^^t  hit  in  iii^'i  ptiii-idf  i  pfOffdurn-fi'f  iht  S^Vl  f 
Ifsas/ffi 

Sfiyfit  l^Thf  pifffiiiti  fMftiiiiini  af  iht  Siaiiittuil  Fglit^ 
PiVwXri  \if  tht  Offfif  nf  MiiffSgf^fal  Q^d  li-jJqri  in  fri  Ifij  tag 


in  thf  iniFffii  of  mihiJiT  i^curj!*.  er  {b)  iriffimiatfeifi  **Kich  . 
en  a  (finn>lennjl  baiii. 

5.  Th?)S*treiaf  a/td  the  S^iiunjl  Adim^r^  Cour^i) 
iff  luihiifi/rd  in  pFf%£rrbt  nuH  rrgul jfitini  :j|  bp 
nrtriiiir^  iu  carry  ayi  ihflr  ffipffiisr  rf^p^h«ibii.:iri  iii.r;gr 
ihiiiifdcr: 

Sec.  6-  Tii  thf  rsifiit  th^t  ihii  urdtr  cuiinuFt  >tiih  ita 
prf liQUI  EsfeuilvE  uFder,  ihf  pre*  iilorti  ef  ihit  afder  jII 
conifol 

Sfi..  ?  TtiF  pfffurmafiLc  of  [he  fursi'iiLfni  tr'ifd  in  'he 
S^tferjf^  ti)  ih'si  Of'Att  shall  %ubj?fi  lu  arv  j  ^ihoiiit  at 
reipimiihihiy  vriifd  if!  ih^  Ihfriirir  t^f  ih^  Utli>:f  ttf  SliA- 
jgfmrrii  ^iUl  ButJgri,  liiEiudiii^  Lha|Uff  51  uf  I  iilr  ii  at 
ihr  United  Siairi  C-fuIf  {ihr  t'giitrat  Rf p>f <%  Act  ■ 


liiiliiliist  hudgfli  and  pfiaTititi  hrjit  hftu  trdfufffffd  lu  iK^ 

Sttrttafj  gf  Cpf^mffff  . 

Siillgfi  ¥^TSf  Vffiidftit  hsi  riUhhthfd  iht  Sf'ill-.Mifl/  P-  ■'- 
U3  CiiiffdfHillf'jH  Cvinmtiift  uhuh  inftiidfl  all  mf^  = 

htfl.'thf  DiTffiOf  Of  thr  Offlit  iff  M^mgtmtiit  find  Rhdgtl,  t-^ 
Chairmnn  af  tht  Csunrd  sf  Ftafi'j'^iy  Mdviifft  ^nd  ;kt  Chair- 
w\an  p/.iht  fiifisfd  gj  ngOfrngn  vj  \\f  Fidtfal  Rfiff,  f  SlUf^- 
Tht  Sffffitify  e/  Commtfrt  n  dfn^nnifd  di  ihf  Ch^'ff^'if 

Ihf  Cg^^tiUff  •Hi  ggfnfifi  Sff  rfqUfUfd  ift  pfui  i  ff  %  ,iifijf.i  i 
grid  iri/nfmalisn  ta  ihil  Cof^wiilltt  i^hifh  hai  Ak'rrj/f  •iftii^S; 
fl\p^ni\b\til\f  f  fuf  f'tdfral  ilaliilifi 

Sfttlgfi  'J^Thii  ifittgtt  ffdiij/f  f  f  i  Mfiling  tiff  ut£f\  ^"-d  ffjT^- 
laiisfii  iOfiitffiihg  ilsliiiiral  psla^i  ffum  ihf  Off  at  -/  .We'i- 
agfmfnf  and  S^dgri  Iti  thf  Pfp^ri''^'  jii  af  Cgnr^ffft^ 

*    KXECUTIVK  ORDER  NO.  I20i3 

Hflaim^  to  the  Tmiw/fF  nf  Cfrtain 
StaiiSltcsf  Piilify  Fdnniiom 
vlfhjf  id  (H^  Jiiihprii)  trtErd  in  ihr  Qifil' 

ifilylinh  jnd  *Ii!Hifi  nf  slre  L'lMIrd  Hufpl  nf  AfrirHiS. 
iMitiiiliit^  Hf iirj^.iiii/jlioii  PiJii'Sr.i  5  uf  lOTO  }.> 
App:  llh  Seiliijn  SOL'  iif  ilie  Hudg#i  ariil  Atis-yniln^ 
Piisfdiiiei  AiljiF  I'JjO  I  SC.  .%SlfP/jnH  ^«l!.jn 
3Ul  i>r  inls  3  «r  Unitrd  %iMS\  tludr.  And  a,  Preu^ 
iIfiU  uf  ihp  Unitsd  .Sldip*  nf  Aiiirfitj,  in  Ofdff  li*  iranv^ 
frr  riaiii  rniHiinnl  frfjnr  ihr  Pireciar  of  iht  Cl'Titr  nf 
Mjn^^rir.rnj  and  tludgfi  Ur  iUt  Si  £f^ijft  tif  C'ynUiif  ric  . 
and  fipr  uih^r  pttfjxJiliMi  il  i*  hrffi'^  ufiirfrd  a*  (iAUi^^^ 

Sri  liufi  I .  Nri  ihiii  )  nf  I.^FCii!  It  ^  rirdf  r  Nu.  1 1  .>  1 1  i  ; 
Jifh  1,  107n,  i*^mpridfd  by  sdd»n^  Oi^fciu  iht  fiinriiUnf 
ntb  iu!<miiiiin  ' 

'(■1  1  Ml-  iSrif^gdiiiXT  tu  ihf  [jtirrii.rr  ai  ihf  V^Itice  i-' 
^1.!iui|f iTieni  ^n<:t  nudgri,  piif^yjill  >u  iubscii'/n  ta)  i'' 
liiii  SFirijijii,  !>(  ihr  rnniiiiiii%  triiffi  iii  iht  pirrCiiir  a-^ 
ihf  Biiifji!  iii  thf  Biidj^f!  b>  SriMnn  103  ef  ihr.  Budge: 
aiiii  ALLniiiiiin^  Pr'tirdniri  Aei  at  j'/i^Di^l  I  i  C.  Ihb 
iiui  iiiMr{|yrnll)  If-ifi^'rfird  !'■  ihr  Prrtideni  h\  Paii  1 
nf  Rfnigjni/aiinii  I'i.ui  Sn  W  i^t  VjH)  ih  I  h  L  \\fp  11  . 
II  SermiiiJiril  uii  tJt  liiber  y,  1  ^TT  ' 

Hfi   2  Kiirfiiiitf  fJrdrr  Sn  cd  Juiif  J  {    ■.••S]  . 

^•iiii  iiiK  d  ^1  fiitl.i^>« 
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i»}  "DifsnuT  [if  ihf  Burtay  ef  tb?  Budgrt"  h  Ititd 
\ti  Sftikifi  }  and  "^ffciiry  sfCQnim^rEf'' i>  luMillslfd^ 

(b)  "ptrti  tur"  li  deteied  whrtrvrr  ii  ippeiri  in  &f- 
liyns  I,  ^.  4,  b,  ind  6,  mil  ''Sc-tftlary"  ll  lubsfii'ui^ 

(c)  "Buffau  ijf  jh^  8iid|ti"  U  dfletrd  in  S^Clfoo  ©  and 
"DrpifliTiFnl  nf  Ol^iftf fee"  ii  itibiillUtrd. 

.  Id)  A  firs  Sf  ciMtri  S  ii  ^drd  il  raltawi: 
''See  8,  The  peiformjiitf  ef  ihc  Jufitiionj  vriitd  Irs' 
■^ihf  Hetfttify  b)  ihii  Ordrr  ihati  N  iubj^f  fo  Irlj-au^ 
ihitpift  fir  r^ipynflbUii^'vfiifd  in  iK^  Dlr^ctur  Qf^h^ 
Her  uf  MafMK^m^ril  and'Budgrti  Including  CHapIrf 
df  Tlllf  44  df  ihr  Unilfd  Slalei  C«^f  Clbf  Pedrfll  Rf^ 
piirii  Atl> 

Set-.  S^'£xr£y|iv€  Order  No,  lOOSS,  ii  amfndpd,  1% 
fuFihtr  Amended  ii  rplbwii 

(a)  "pirfcliir  of  ihe  Sur^iU  yf  ihr  Budgei"  U  delelrd 
in  Sf tiion  t  2nd  "SpErrtJfy  pF  Commertf'^  if  lybiiliyif d. 

(b)  "Pirecmr"  it  drlelnl  whcrctcf  ii  Ippc-ari  In  Sce^ 
tipni  h  2Uh  3cb)«  3(fh  4,  md  §  and  "S^creiary"  it 
iubiiliyipd  ihrferdr, 

{£)  A  n^w  SectiDrl  7  ii  added  xi  fplloviij 

""S^:  1=  Thr  ^rr<?financ#  of  ih^  runfilnni  veiied^  in 
ihr  Sff rrlary  b^  ihii  Ordfr  ihjll  be  lubjeci  ip  itiy  mu^ 
iHorlfV  nr  rrfpanlibiliijf'VFiifd  In  [he  DirtCinf  of  the  Of' 
.  fiie  of  Mani|frfiFni  ind  fiudgel,  inrludi[i|  Chapltr  35 
pr  Tillr  44  oF  she  Uniird  Sialyl  CoUf  Ciht     de ra!  Ar^ 

Si^t    4,  SniKJii  4  yf  £xFEUI|V€  Order  Nu-  I  lU&t 
Jafitiaf)  lO,  1977.  il'amf nded  by  dfteilng'^ 

"ihr  dyiincil  yn  Ijiierfidlicnal  Economic  ^glli;}  ihatl 
pfrrpfm  ihr  fyntikin  iiF  i'aking  pcriiHiic  rtporEi  iy  the 
CuinmilfFFf  of  ihf  Cyngreii  21  i€i  fyrth  in  S?elipn  4  (ai 

ind  til bfriiy ling  ihcfrFitr-^ 

"ihc  Sccreiiri  af  f-ttfTimf rec  ibiii  prfFprnt  |hf  fiMU^ 
iluni  trf  furlh  in  Sftlipni  4  (a)  (3)  md  5  (r)  of  the  Act". 

Sec.  The  rrcprds,  prop^ny.  pcriunnFl,  atVd  unea- 
pendeii  bjlancfi  tif  ipliriipriaf ipni^  aViiil^bte  sr  lu 
millc'availablCi  *>hish  reliFf  lOlhe  flinEliuiii  iranifErrrd 
yf  frjlii^ned  Frem  ihc  plfFCIuf  (if  ihc  CUn?f  ef  iSfiii- 
agF>t>riii  and  BudgFl  16  |tie  Secf eiary  sf  CammrfCf  b> 
ihc  dfjfgSJ^f^''*  made  in  ihff  Ordcfi-  ire  hffrbv  Ifaiii-' 
fcrrcd  la  ihe  Sftrftiry  sF  Ciimmeccr. 

Sec,  The  DiHftiur  of  ihe  QFfice  qF  ^UnagemFfii  sfiii 
Hudj{F|  shall  mikr  iii^h  dfU'rffiinilign'i.  ifiUe  juih  i>f' 
iti'fi,  arifl  Liike  M  iitpi  ne^eiiary  pf  pppfupfipif  tii  eil- 
turr  fjf  erreciyaie  ihe  iranifer  or  r^aisigniTiriiii  pnt^ 
vided  hy  ihii  Order,  imtydhif  ihr  ifihifet  iiF  rund^. 
ftiyrdi,  pryptrfv,  irid  periaiiriel^  . 

Sec..  7,  The  Sefreiarv  Qf  Cymmfree  ihall  pfiiiide  ad- 
vice iu  the  nifetlyf  <>F  ihe  Ofrke  pF  Managemefii  #nd 
Sudgei  «ilh  reipett^  hi  ihr  review  and  pffparaiiOn  ul 
ihli  pnf  iinn  sf  ihe  innual  Biidgei  of  ihe  p.S.  {.htScTVi-- 
meni  dniiri^  ^iih  ihe  gaihering.  inie.!  pri^ili^.  ■tiid  iif%- 
irminaflng  nf  iijitiit^i  ami  liaiiiiUa!  inFiirm.ii>ii!i. 

ii)  Thrfe  it  hereby  Fiiahllsheii  ihf  SiJti^rir.il 
Puhc)  CfMifdinaiiiin  Ci/mmifiet.  ht fcirtaf frr  f el  r'r fi-?!  in 
ii  ihe  Cirmtfiiliee^  «hi(h  ihii!  \t€  cbftiplt^til  ul  tin  hil: 


.   Id«»lri|  Rifmbgn,  ind  lUch  dthef  headi  uf  EKffutite 
igendf i  2i  ihe  Pfeiident  ma^  deflgniie;  ^ 

(Ii  The  Secfelafy  uf  Commersc.  %ha  ihall  be  ihe 

Chairrfian, 
C3)  The  Sccieiary  sFSiiie; 

(3)  1  he  Secfeiaf    of  |he  Tieaturv. 

(4)  The  Secreiify  nf  DeFenie. 
ti)  The  Aildffiey  OeneFal. 

l^)  Thf  Secftiarj  df  ihe  Ifiteridr.  ^ 
(7)  The  Secfeilf)vpr  Agf itultuf e, 
(d)  The  SeCfetafy  sf  Libef. 

(91  The  Seffeiify^  pf  Heilih,  Educiiiqri.  and  Welfife. 
nO)  The  Stcretary  df  Hi^y^ing  and  L'rb^n  Dctelep- 
iiieni^ 

lii)  The  SeEreiary  uf  Trintporiaiien 
The  Secrelafy  dF  £nefg), 

(11)  The  Chaifman^  CpunEiI  qF  EEnnsmlf  Advltefi. 

(14)  Thf  pifeEipr  ctf  (he  Office  df  Sfanigeifiefii  and 
Bydge!^'  .  . 

lib)  The  Chairman,  Board  oF  Cavefflnfi  qf  ihe  F^d^ 
efal  Re^rve  ^^J^iiefn  if  ln\lied  l»  be  a  mernb#r^ 

(b)  The  Chairman  nlal  deiipfiaie  3n\  niher  fnefTibef 
Is  ici  aiChairiDjn  during  ihe  ab^nee  of  ihc  Charrftian. 
Each  Ttiefnber  uf  ihe  Csmniiiiee  itiay  de^ignjiip  an'alier^ 
n2ie  iu  iefve  ti'henevf  r  ihe  regular  rn«mWr  li  urtiible  ra 
iiii^rul  ari}  ifirtiiiig,  (he  f^hairin an  ma>  in^iie  lije  hc^dl 
ef  niher  Exefinive  agenEiei  of  their  ifiefiiaiei  ig  par^ 
liiipaie  <n  CqinmliiEe  delibefiiiPni^  whenever  maiieri 
hhich  ifFeci  ihe  InEefeili  oF  iUEh  igenclei  ire  id  be 
cdniMlffed^ 

(c)  The  Cymmliiee  ihlll  advlir  and  ^iilli  ihe  Preii^ 
dent  Hiih  reipeci  in  ihe  jinpfptemeni,  d^ftspsieni,  ziid 
EuufdiiiiiltMi  dF  Federal  and  gilier  llilliiicai  »fiitei, 
and  ihsU  peffiififi  iuch  diher  felaied  duiifiti  ihe  Preii^ 
dfHi  rnijr  prelcfibe^ 

{d)  The  Secfei^fj'  pf  CQrntTleixe«  id  ihe  e^itni  p#r^ 
mified  by  lii^j  ihall  pfri^ide  such  adminiliraii^e  Uippdn 
iind  lUfh  fundi  i!  ma)  be  neceilif  v  LP  iuppflfi  ihe  FunE^ 
liiiUl  yf  iJie  OinifRiHee. 

(e)  ExeEiifjve  igenEifi  lhalL  IQ  ihe  exitnl  perrnrMed 
h)  ts»,  pfdvUie  itich  [nFafmailun  and  iililiMnCe  ii  the 
CTummiiief  nr  ihc  Chiirmiri  miv  feque%i  in  aiiUi  in.eif- 
r^ing  nyl  ihe  funCiipni  uf  ihe  Cdfrrinjilee/ 

Spr.  9^  An)  ruiet,  regujjiidnf.  Dfderi,  difeEiivei,  sifcu- 
laii«  or  Gihef  iciiPfii  iaken  putiuaiii  tu  ihe  fun^ilon! 
iranifeffeH  df  itaiilgned  from  ihe  Diffciyr  oF  the  OF- 
rite  tif  Mariigemgni  and  Bydfei  io  ihe  Stcreiafi  df 
("limnicice  by  ihe  delegaiipr}!  made  In  ihii  Order,  ihall 
reniaiii  In  efifefi  ynill  intended,'  mDdined,  uf  ff>uked 
pufiuanr  iu  ihe  delegaiiPiii  niade  in  ilui  Ofder^ 

Srs".  10.  ThiiOfdef  iha|]  be  efffciite  Otiuber  V.,  1^77. 

JISIMV  rARTFR  ' 

Hit  \vMi  1 1,  iifil 

OUnlM  f  Vj!J7f 
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Question  4\  At  the  May  23  hearing,  CongrasMman  Stockmart  requested  information 
on  policy-related  correlatei  of  the  three  series  of  population  proJectiopSi  such  ^ 
proj^ted  change  under  the  difTerent  ^ries  in  the  ^hool-age  population  and  its 
relative  size  to  the  r^t  of  the  population.  Q)uld  you  provide  tnis  to  the  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  same  information  on  the  retirement-age  population? 

AmH^  answer  to  Cengref^man  Stockman^s  requ^t  for  data  ihowinf  some 
poliCy^laled  correlated  of  the.  three  seri^  of  national  population  frojections,  we 
have  prepare  sete  of  tables  showing  projected  changes  in  the  school-age  population 
and  the  retirement'age  population  oyer  tne  50  years. 

In  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  we  prewnt  data  from  each  of  the  three  series  for  the 
population  of  various  schoolages-— prima^  school  ages  (5rl3],  secondary  schpol  ages 
(14^17),  and  cdllege  ages  (18-21),  The  data  provided  give  the  ^timated  populatiori  as 
of  July  It  1976  and  the  proj^ted  ^pulation  for  eveiy  five  years  between  1980  and 
2025  both  in  altelute  terms  and  as  a  ^rcentage  of  the  population.  We  haVe 
provided  data  on  the  numerical  and  percentage  changes  in  these  populations. 

Each  series  of  the  projections  give  a  somewhat  dilTerent  picture  of  sckqol  enroll- 
ment but  let  me  point  out  some  the  most  interesting  trends  projected  under  the 
Series  II  assumptions  in  Table  Vhe  most  notable  fact  is  that  eaeh^of  the  three 
gChiDol  age  groups  is  going  to  go  through  cycles  in  which  the  population'^eclines  for 
10  or  15  years,  rises  for  another  10  years*  and  then  declines  agam  for  10  15  years, 
and  finally  rises  again.  Thus,  the  priman^  school  ages  can  expect  declines  between 
now  and  1985,  marked  gains  between  1985  and  1995,  further  declines^  from  1995  to 
2010,  and  finally  gains  after  2010.  ThMe  same  trends  will  impact  upon  the  second- 
ary school  population  and  college  age  MpuJation  about  6  ana  10  years  after  they 
affect  the  primary  ages.  For  schools,  this  implies  the  need  for  mechanisms  which 
permit  the  .nexibility  to  meet. these  alternate  boom  and  bust  cycles* 
'  Tables  4^  5,  and  6  present  data  for  the  population  of  approximate  retiremenf  ages 
(6i3  and  overi  for  each  of  the  three  projection  series.  Again  data  are  provided  on  the 
estimated  population  as  of  July  1*  1976  and  the  projectwl  population  for  every  five 
ye&tB  between  1980  and  2025  as  well  as  data  on  changes  in  these  populations.  In 
addition  we  have  presented  the  projected  nuittber  of  pefsons  66  and  over  per  100 
persons  aged  16  to  64.  This  figure  may  supply  some  indication  of  the  demographic 
strain  on  the  Social  Security  System  as  requested  by  Congressman  Stockman, 

Again, let  me-point  out  a  few  trends  from  the  feries  11  projections  (TaM©  5),  On 
July  1;  1977  persons  65  and  over  represented  10.8  percent  of  the  totar  U.S.  popula- 
tion. This  proportion  would  rise  slowly  to  12.4  percent  by  1995  and  then  remain 
fairly  stable  for  a  few  years  ^until  it  starts  to  rise  again  about  2010.  In  the  subse- 
quent 1^3  years, the  percentage  of  the  total  pooulation  65  and  over  will  rise  markedly 
from  12.7  percent  to  17.2.  percent  as  the  "baty  boom"  generation  moves  into  the  65 
and  over  category.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  1975-8p  period  was  one  of  rapid 
percentage  increase  in  the  population  65  and  over  (11.2  percent).  In  the  next  couple 
of  decades  the  percentage  increases  in  the  population  will  be  much  slower  reachmg 
only  1,3  percent  in  the  1995-2000  period.  By  201 5-2020  hDweven  the  percentage 
increases  will  be  back  up  to  14,1  and  the  increase  in  terms  op  absolute  numjBers  will 
be  over  twice  the  1975-80  value,  J  !' 

Perhaps  the  most,  useful  ratio  ,for  providing  a  simple  measure  of  the  effect  of 
demographic  trends  on  the  Social  Security  Systein  is  the  ratio  of  the  U.S!  population 
roughly  of  beneficiary  a^es  (65  and  over;  to  the  population  in  age  groups  that 
contribute  to  Social  Security  (16-64).  Under  Series  11  this  ratio  would  rise  from  17.1 
per  100  in  1977  to  19.7  per  100  by  1955.  The  ratio  will  decline  somewhat  to  19.3  in 
2010.  but  by  2015  it  will  rise  to  2L7  and  to  28.2  by  2025.  Such  a  marked  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  beneficiary  age  groups  to  contributor  age  groups  in  the  15  years 
between  2010  and  2025  would  seem  from  a  demographic  viewpoint  to  imply  a  strain 
on  the  Social  Security  System.  A  more  comprehensive  analyais  of  these  trends 
would  require  a  complete  actuarial  review  which  I  would  defer  to  the  actuarial 
experts  in  the  Social  Security  Administration, 

I  hope  that  these  data  can  be  of  some  use  to  the  committee  in  its  work.  We  have^^ 
also  sent  reproductions  of  the  charts  on  age  structure  used  during  rhy  testimony  to 
Dr,  Bouvior  of  your  staff  If  you  care  to  submit  a  more  detailed  request  in  terms  of 
specific  a^e  gpoups,  other  rations,  or  chartSj  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  additional 
data.  '  ■ 
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ajsl  Projqetisfa  df  She 

QSl  Pop^atit'n 

^  ef  *!ul^  In 

cludsi  A?n^  Foryeg 

Ovf'vs^sg ) 

;i 

5~13  y5si*s  sld 

PepylstiBn 

(Sesendfljy. 

PojailotlQ.i 

1975 

24^,  559 

J3,4/*0 

16,934 

I6,4&t 

I*i77 

32 i 

16,783 

16,95^ 

1980 

22^m066 

30,19? 

15,763 

17,  U7 

WdS 

21g,S73  .  . 

31sOL2 

U,392 

15,442 

.  199Q 

254,715 

38,591 

12,771 

14",50? 

1995 

269, 

43i9^?5  . 

16,609 

13,248 

2QO0 

2te  1  ^7 , 

44 1 725 

19,698 

17,692 

2005 

297  i  f^XJ 

43,745 

a6,513  . 

20,26^ 

2010 

Jl5»248 

45,417 

19,665 

2Qjjfs 

2015 

334  i  ?o& 

50,784 

19,918 

19,1^8 

354 1 IPS 

56,172 

22,127 

20,462 

373 

58,767 

24,976 

32,995 

1975 

15*7 

7*9 

7.7 

1977 

14.9 

7.7 

7,8 

13.5 

7.0 

7.6 

1985 

=    13%  0 

6.0 

6.5 

199Q 

15.2 

'  5*0 

5.7 

1995 

16,3 

6.2 

4*9 

2000 

15*3 

7*0 

^,3 

2005 

14.7 

6.9 

6*3 

2010 

14,4 

-6.3 

6*6 

2015 

15*2 

6.0  ■ 

6,0 

2020 

15.9 

6.2 

5.8 

2025 

15.3 

6.? 

6*2 

ChHfvl^  in  PomilQtien 

'1975-19M 

10,»7 

-3|243 

-1,171 

633 

1980=1985 

14,812 

815 

■  '  -1,371 

-1,675 

1985-1990 

■  15,^7 

7,579 

-1,621 

-935 

1990-1995 

li*,669 

5,404 

3,838 

-li2S9 

1995-OTO 

13,453 

730 

_  3,039 

4,444 

2000-2005 

li*,763  - 

-980 

815 

2,F?6 

2005-2010 

17,64s 

1,672 

-448 

460 

2030-20l§ 

19,460 

5,367 

53 

-730 

2O15-2OS0 

19,400 

5,383 

2,209 

t64 

2020-2025 

18,945 

2,595 

2,849 

2,537 

'1  elii 
ilea) 


Percent.  Chnrwie  In  POFxlntiort 


1975-1980 

4.9 

-9.7 

-4*9 

3*8 

19KS-1985 

2*7 

-3*7 

..  ^*8 

198^1990 

6,6 

2/**4 

--U*3 

•^.1 

1990-1995 

5.i 

u.o 

30a 

^.7 

1995-200) 

5.0 

1*7 

18*6 

33.5 

2^00-2005 

5.2 

-2i2 

4.1 

14*6 

2O05'-20lO 

.  5.9 

3.8 

-3.2 

a,3 

2010-2015 

6*2 

11*8 

0.3 

-3*5 

2015-2020 

5.8 

10.6  . 

u.i 

2.3 

2020-20n5 

5.4 

4.6 

12*9 

12,4 

Table, 2. 


Eoiirnatea  oiA  Pr^jeetisna  of'the  Sehool  Age  Pgpulallen 
-  •         fories  II  (Kiddle  Serlea) 

(fKisbcra  in  thoussJ^do*    hs  of  July  1.    Inoludei  Arm&d  Fereti  O^/eFseai) 


T&tql 
Pepulatisri 


5^13  yeira  qld 
Sehosl  Ages) 


1^=17  years  sld , 
Schoal 


13-ai  yemrs  sld 


P5pula_t_i6rL 

1^75 
1977  ^ 

1985 
1?90 
1995  . 
200Q 
2005  . 
2010 
iOl^ 
,2020 
S025 


216.817 

gz,8ao 

2^,378 
2^7,603 
^7^,335 

2^.115 
295,742 


33 i 440 

32,22? 

30,197 

29,093  , 

32,568 

35,392 

35.0^ 

33,542 

33,06? 

34,517^ 

36,225 

36;639 


16,934 
16,703 
15i763 
li*.3W 
12,771 

l6,04i 

l6ilM 

Wi439^ 

14,813. 

I5i396  ' 

I6,3l4 


16,484 
16,95^ 
17,117 
I5,4i^ 
14,507 
12,995 
U,990 
16,3SS 
16,319 
15,503 
1$,137 
15,^3 


1975 
1977 

I9i0 
1935 
?990 
1995 
2000 
2005 
202,0 

2025 


15*7 
U*% 
13,6 
12*5 
13.4 
14,0 
13*1 
12.5 
'  12,0 
3i*2 
12,5 
12*4 


7*9 
7.7 
7,1 
6*2 
5.2 
5.6 
6*2 
6.0 
5*6 
5*3 
5.3 
5*5 


7,7 

7*8 
7,7 
6*6 
6,0 
5*1 
5.8 
6*1 
5*9 
5.5 
5*2 
5.4 


1975-1980  .  8,600 

1980-1985  10,721 

1985=1990  10,6J3 

1990-199S    ^  9,237 

1995-iOOO  7,628 

2000-2005  7,2^5 

2Q05-?01Q  7,732 

2010-iOlS  7,S^9 

2015-3020  6,951 

2020-2025  5,627 

pefepnt  CHftna^  In  Pegailatlsn 

1975-19^  4*0 

1980-1935  4.8 

1985-19*70        i  4*6 

1990-1995  3*8 

TO5-SX3Q  3.0 

2000^-2005  2.8 

2005-^10  2*9 

2010-  2Q15  2*3 

2011-  2020.  2*5 
2020-2025  1*9 


-*3i243 
-1,099 
3i470 
2,^ 
-312 
-1,533 
-475 
1,450 
1.703 
414 


-3*6 
11*9.^ 
8*7 
-0*9 
-4.4 
-1.4 
4*4 
4*9 
i.l 


^1,171 
-1.371 

-1,621 

1,4S5 
1,819 
135 
-741 
-556 
^3 
960 


-^.9 
-^*7 
"IM 
11*4 
12.8 
0*3 

^3*6 
3*4 
6,2 


633 
-1,675 
'  -935 
-1,512 
1,995 
1,398 
^9 
-816 
-366; 
696 


3.8 
^*8 
4.1 
10*4 
15*4 
9.3 
0*4 
5*0 
2,4 
4.6 
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Table  3,      ^  ,j 

Istiraates  awl  ProJectiQUfl  ©f  the  iehsel  Age  l^puletien 
Sqrtii  ni  (Lew  Seidea) 
(Hi^faera  ih  thmaa^Sii    A3  ef  jol^  1-    Ineludei  Arfr.ed  Farees  Ovork 


fetel 
Pepulfitlfln 


_FQpj^atian_In  S sleeted  Aso  ^v&im... 
5-^13  yeerg  eld      lit^l?  yiars  eld 
Sehebl  Agsi)  SehsQl  Mea) 


IS-a.  years  eM 


Population 

197^ 
1977 
19« 
1985 
1990 
1995 
2000 

2010 

.^j20 
202^ 


m  i  5S9 
216^817 
220 I 732 
22iiS79 
236,264 
mi973 

252,fi/^e 
.a53»011 
251,915 


33 1^*40 
32,227 
30a9? 

28,546 
30,007 
28,915 
26 1 972 

n^m 

2^,315 
25,409 


16,934 
16,7^ 
11,763 
14i392 
12,771 

12,  a? 

13,  m 

13r433 
3J,557 
11,718  . 
11,497 
11,669 


^ 16,484 
16,954 
I7fll7 
15,442 
14, »7 
12,848 
13.006 
UfOlf 
I3,4f8 
12,578 
11,^7 
11,740 


1975 

15.7 

7.9 

•  19r/ 

14.9 

7.7 

1980 

13.7 

7.1 

198^ 

li.i 

6.3 

1990 

12.1 

5.4 

1995 

ia.4 

:  5.1 

2000 

11^  s 

5.6- 

-  2005 

10^8 

5.4 

^10  : 

10.2 

5.0 

^15 

10.0 

4.6  ^ 

^20 

10.1 

4.5 

2025 

9-9 

4.6 

Chftnao  in  PemilailfiEi 

■-      '     '  ! 

1975-1980 

7,173 

-3,243 

-1,171 

1980-1965 

8,14'? 

^,532 

-1,371 

19B-1990 

7*385 

881 

-1,621 

1990-1995 

5,709 

1,461 

-354 

1995-2000 

3.903 

-1,092 

1,414 

2Q0O-2005 

2,755 

-li943  . 

-398 

2005-^10  ■ 

^  2,261 

-1,432 

-^6 

2010-2011 

1,616 

-255 

-if 

2015-2020 

463  ' 

174 

-221 

2020-2025 

-1,W6 

-473 

172. 

p^^tfent  Chnwo  in  Pemilatldn  ^ 

1975-1930 

3.4  - 

-9.7 

-6.9 

KM-19S5 

3.7 

-a,4 

A9a5-1990 

3*2 

3.2 

-U.3 

/ 1990-1995 

2i4 

5.1 

-2.8 

1995-2000 

1*6 

-3.^ 

11.4 

20QO-nD05 

1.1' 

^.7 

-2.9 

2005-3010 

=  0.9 

-5.3  ■ 

-4.5 

.  2O10-.'Ol5 

\  0.7 

-1.0 

-6.7 

20l5-.*0^0 

0.7 

-1,9 

2020-2025 

-1.9 

1.5 

\.: 

7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
6.7 
6.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.6 
5.4 
5.0 
4.7 
4.7 


633 
-1,675 
-^5 
-1,659 
158 
1,013 

-741 

-97 


3.8 
-9.8 
-6.1 
-11.4 

1,2 

-5.9 
-0.8 
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hi    ES'tlXATeS  AKi3  RIDJVCTIOIIS  OF  TO^i  roPULATIOli  IN  WMIUQ  AIID  RmHT'lEJiT  ACES 

("crloa  I  -  High  ^ 

(Noabors  iis  thsusandu*    Aa  of  Jul^'  1*    Inoluding  Arsed  Fareoa  Oyorsqas.) 

Humbor  of  p'S^saiii 
65  y^ara  and  &ver 


FoP'4l^%tirn  I'n  Solnett 

Total 

l^=^ii  y Gji  Did 

ptl-1  fl  ti  1  □  R 

13  ^j, 

22 , ^  2D 

1977 

216,817 

137,515 

,  l9So 

1U3,Uq8 

2U,«3a7 

1985 

238,073 

150,303 

27,305 

1990 

25^*,715 

155, S55 

a9,62^i 

1995 

■  269* 

■  l^i^oiii 

31,^01 

sooo 

,  202,637 

172,566 

31,822 

2005. 

297,600 

"  32,^36 

2010 

315, 2UB 

195.9-77 

3't,637 

33^,7oa 

39,519 

mm 

35^,108 

.  .roc?, 082 

J45,102 

■  373,053 

217,656 

50,920 

^  1975 

10.5 

irr? 

63,  u 

■.  10.8 

1950 

6ii.O 

11. 1 

62.9 

11.  u 

61 .0 

11.7 

195(5 

59.8' 

11,7 

2000 

:       61.0  ■ 

11.3 

2005 

"  62,3 

10.9 

DOIQ 

62=2 

11.1 

2015 

60.6 

11.8 

2OS0 

59.0 

13.7 

2025 

58.3 

13.6 

16.8 
17.1 

17.  ^ 
18,2 
19.2 
19.5 

18.  U 
17.5 
17.0 
19.5 
21.6 
23, . 


."         1975-19^0  10,507  lOplOH 

I9O0-I985  l^*,8l2  6,89^ 

1985-1990  15,837  ^,956 

1990-1995  1^*,6|9  5,756 

1995-2000  13,^53  11,572 

2000-2005  1^*,763  12,960 

2005-2010^  17, 6^*8  10,^131 

2010-2015  I9,j*60  6,706 

2015-202G  19,^400  6,399 

2026-20£5^  18,92+5   -  8,57^* 

pgfeent  Change  in  Popiflaj^iisn 

1975-1960  U.9  7.6 

1980-19^5  6.6  U.8 

1985-1990  6.6  3.3 

1990-1995  -5.8  3*7 

I995-200D  5,0  7.^ 

2000-20Q5  7.5 

2OQ5-2010  5.9  5.6 

2010^2015  6.2  j.U 

3gi5-20m           .  5.8  3.2 

202O-2025  ^*.l 


2,507 
2,378 
^,519 
1,5T7 

2,^401 

5,583 
5*818 


11.2 
9.5 
9*2 
5.3 
1.3 
1.9 
7.U 

lii.l 
12.9 
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SefiflD  II  m^iln  Sfriea) 
(Hufflbsre  in  theusaJidQ,    Ay  sf  Ju;,--  1*     Including  Araed  Ferses  Ovtn?ai.) 


I  ._t  -sn  in  5olg^-"  t^'jd  Age  Grgupg 


Total 


ynara  eld 
(vorkinp  ai^ea^ 


65  years  and  ever 
( rg t i  rnment_  aggg2 


Humber  of  p^rgens 
65  yesfi  ajid  nv*?r 
per  100  persQpS 
l6^oU  ygara  els 


'  1975 

313*559 

133,30^ 

 22- MSD 

16.8 

1977 

216,81? 

137*515 

23i!*9^ 

17.1 

19B0 

232,159 

li*3,^*08 

2Uj927 

17.  ii 

1905 

?32,BB0 

150,302 

37*305  * 

IS. a 

1990 

•  3^*3.513 

155*358 

19.2 

1995 

253,750 

159*738 

31,^01 

19.7 

aooQ 

260,  W8 

167.502 

3i,te2 

19,0 

267*603 

175.^65 

3a,W 

18.5 

275*335 

180,555 

3i**837 

19.3 

283,1614 

181, 70M 

.  39,519 

21.7 

.  2030 

290,115 

181, lau 

145*102 

2l*.9 

ao25 

295i7i*2 

180,  ^i03 

50/920 

a8,a 

Population 

.  / 

1975 

10*5 

1^77  ■ 

:  10.8 

1980 

n.a 

1939 

6i+,5 

11.7 

1990 

1D,D 

1995  " 

12.!* 

fioog 

6i*,3 

12.2 

2001 

65  =  6 

12.1s 

9010 

65.fi 

13,7 

2015 

--  lk,Q 

2050  ^ 

15,6 

ao95 

61*0 

17,2 

1975-1980  "               e*6c  lOjlOi* 

I9BO-I985  10,731  6,^!* 

1905^1990-  10,633  ^t,956 

1990-1935  9»337  ktkBo 

1995-2000  7.62a  7,76f+ 

2000-3005  7,M5  7,967 

2005?30la  7*732  .  5*086 

aQlO-2015  7*829  1*1^*9 

2015-5020  ^           6,951  -  ^5S0 

2030-3035  5,637  -  -7^1 

^reani  Ohnngf  in  Populftiian  > 


3*507 
3,378 
2*519 
1,57? 
1*21 

6ii* 
2MI 
i4,6sa 
^5,563 
i,8l8 


^83 


1975«l9flO  . 

7.6 

11.2 

1980-1965 

u.a 

9.5 

1985-1990 

9.3 

1990-1995 

3.8 

2.9 

5.3 

199^-2000 

J*. 9 

1.3 

aooo-rx3o5 . 

2.0 

1.9 

2005-3010 

.2*9 

l.h 

aoio-.'>oi5 

2.0 

0.6 

13.1* 

2015-3q?o 

a.5 

^  -0.3 

iH.i 

3030-3035  ' 

.1.9 

-o.u 

12.9 

7/« 
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nmM  6i  mtnmm  Aim  fHOJBCTiof^  of  tot  porjution  ih  vor/jnq  and  H£TiRi24Dii^  ags 

SefieB  lit  "         .  , 

(Nusljtjf'S  In  thQusiinda.    Ag  ef  July      ,  Ineli^ing  Armed  Fareis  Ovgrgeas.) 


wn 

1980 
VM 
1990 
1995 

2010 
t  2020 

.  '  im 

1977 
I9SO 
I9S5 

1995 
2^ 

^5 

2010 
2015 
203O 


Chefiga  in"  Pbptilatiqn 

ir/5-19SO 
1980-1985 
19flS-199Q  • 
.1990-1995 

1995-2000  - 

2005-2010 
2010-2015 
^15-2020 
2030-2025' 

1975-19@0 

lOflo-^ioas 

1985-19^^ 
1990-1995 

1995-2003 
■  ^300-2005 
2O05-;-'O10 

S010-P01^^ 

2015- 20iQ 
2020-20«5 


Tstal. 
pgpulfit,isn 


213,559 
il6,fil7 
MO  j  73a 
229iS79 
a36,2£Ji 
SJa^973 
2^*5,876 
2Ua,63l 
250,892 
252(5^*8 
253*011 
251,915 


7,173 
8*1^7 
7,385 
5*709 
3*903 
2,755 
2,261 
1,656 

-1,096 


hi 

3.2 

U.k 

1.6. 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0,2 


iS-^i  years  gld 
(working  Hg^_i)_ 


133*30^ 
1-37,515 
U3.W 
156 j  302 
155,258 
158,816 
16^,0^3 
168,933 
170,552 
163,113 
163*321 
157,itl7 


62. U 
63.it 
65*0 
65.7 
&5.7 
65.6 
66.7 
67*9 
68.0 
66.6 
64.6 
62.5 


6,89'i 

-j*,956 
3,558 
5*227 
i*,8S5 
l,62i4 
-2*^39 
-^#792 
-5,90^ 


7.6 

u.a 
3*3 
2.3 
3.3 
3.6 
1,0 
-ij* 
-2*9 
-3.6 


65  yefifa  and  ever 


22/U20 
23,J4ii* 
2Uj9p7 
27,305 
29,85!* 
II  Ml 
31,8S2 
32,^36 
3i*,83? 
39,519 
't5,102 
50,920 


10.5 
10. 8 
11.3 
11*9 
12.6 
13.0 
12.9 
13.0 
13.9 
15.6 
17.8 
20*2 


Si  507 
2,378 
2,519 
1,5T? 
j*2l 
fill* 
2,»i01 
li,682 
5#583 
5,818 


11,2 
9*5 
9.2 
5.3 
1*3 
1.9 

13.»* 
lU.l 
12*9 


65  years  snd  svgr 
per  1^  psraenf 
16^6^  ye&ro  old  ■ 


16.8 

17-1 
17*** 

IS. 2 
19*2 
19*8 

19.  ^ 
19.2 

20.  j« 
33*5 
27.6 
32.3 


•  •  •  I 


7y 


I 
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ADDmoNAL  Questions  Asked  of  Dr.  Paul  C,  Guck  by  the  Chairman 

Question  J,  Accufdtn^  to  your  testifnonyi  marriage  rates  art  down  and  divorce 
rates  are  up.  Some  expertB  are  predicting  the  end  of  the  American  family  as  we 
know  it. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  thii  im^rtant  topic? 
.  What  do  you  think  the  American  family  will  look  like  in  1990? 

Answer:  In  my  opinion,  the  family  in  1990=- 12  years  from  now^will  look  more 
like  the  family  of  1978  than  the  family  of  1978  looks  like  the  family  of  1966--12 
yeare  ago.  Thi.M  opinion  is  coniiitent  with  the  theme  of  my  prepared  statement  on 
''The  Future  of  the  American  Family,"  namely,  that  most  of  demographic  changes 
in  family  life  seem  likely  to  slow  down  during  the  next  decade  or  two. 

By  1990--long  after  I  have  retired  and  will  be  unavailable  for  further  question- 
ing—the vast  majority  of  adults  in  the  middle  years  (around  35  to  63  yeara  old) 
should  be  married  and  the  parents  of  a  small  num^r  of  children  (about  2.3  chil- 
dren, on  the  average).  Three  of  every  four  women  and  five  of  ever^  b\x  men  of  this 
age  ran^e  should  be  married  and  living  with  a  spouse — ^oaly  a  couple  of  p#ircentage 
points  t^low  the  present  level.  All  but  f?  of  7  percent  of  thow  who  married  will  have 
become  parents;  a  similar  pro^rtion  will  have  never  married,  and  only  one-fifth  of, 
these  persons  will  have  become  parente.  Also  by  1990  about  four  of  every  ten  adults 
in  their  middle  years  will  have  ever  experienced  divorce.  This  is  only  a  few  percent- 
age points  above  the  lifetime  level  iM  percent)  for  women  who  are  now  25  to  29 
years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  unmarried  adults  who  will  be  living  together  as 
members  of  unmarried  couples  may  become  twice  as  high  as  the  present  4  ^rcent. 
but  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  areas  of  recent  rapid  change  that  seems  likely  to 
continue  to  increase  substantially  before  it  levels  off.  ' 

Question  J.  You  have  stated  that  the  labor  force  pa  ft  ici  pa  tion  of  women  rose  from 
llH  percent  in  19(30  to  4H  percent  in  1977  and  that  it  should  stop  rising  soon. 
However,  the  latest  data  for  April  1978  show  49.7  percent  of  all  women  working. 

How  do  you  explain  this  continuation? 

If  women's  labor  force  participation  continues  to  rise,  what  would  be  the  repercus- 
sions for  the  family? 

Answer.  The  two  percent  increase  between  1977  and  1978  in  the  proportion  of 
women  who  are  in  the  labor  force  is  no  guarantee  that  the  rate  will  go  on  increas- 
ing that  much  until  1990.  If  such  an  unlikely  event  should  occur,  it  would  probably 
,be  a  consequence  of  other  economic  and  demographic  developments  that  are  beyond 
the  current  horis^on. 

If  women's  labor  force  participation  continues  to  rise  during  the  next  doien  years 
as  much  as  it  has  during  the  last  dozen  years,  the  projected  slow  changes  in  family 
characteristics  noted  above  in  reply  to  question  1  would  be  expected  to  become  more 
rapid  changes.  But  even  if  the  inerea.^e  in  worker  rates  for  women  should  not 
slacken  before  1990,  ^ople  shoisld  have  become  so  accustomed  to  fast  changes  that 
they  would  become  more  able  to  take  them  in  stride— especially  membera  of  the 
young  adult  generation  with  much  different  expectations  than  those  of  us  in  the 
older  generations,    ^  - 

QuBHtion  j.  In  your  testimony  you  contend  that  parimts  are  spending  more  time 
with  each  child  than  in  the  past? 

Do  the  data  support  tfiin  cfmtt^ntion? 

l3oesn't  increased  work  participation  by  women  counter-bniance  the  effect  of 
fewur  children?  * 

Answer.  In  my  testimony  I  was  careful  to  suy  that  '*Other  things  being 
equal  '  *  *  one  would  expect  that  the  father  and  mother  of  t<jday  can  s^nd  more 
timu  with  each  of  their  childrun  and  with  each  other  '  *  We  have  no  relevant 
time^UHe  studies  to  document  this  "expectation"  of  what  "can"  be  done.  To  the 
extent  that  a  majority  of  children  are  in  school  most  of  the  day^when  the  mother 
may  or  may  not  be  working  outside  the  home-^the  mornings  and  evenings  are  the 
main  times  a  vail  able  for  spending  with  the  children  whether  or  not  the  mother 
works.  Then  it  becomes  in  large  part  a  matter  of  logic  and  arlthmutic;  a  mother 
with  four  child'  of  given  ages  should  be  able  to  spend  only  about  half  as  much 
time  with  each  ut  the  children  as  she  could  if  she  had  only  two  such  children. 
Whether  she  would  if  she  worked  lor  if  she  did  not  work)  away  from  home  is  a 
quention  that  research  studies  would  be  needed  to  obtain  the  answer, 

Qui'Mtion  4.  In  the  May  2Hrd  testimony^  Dr.  Peter  Morrison  testified  that  tho 
Population  Prcjfile  Heries  bt?  expanded  to  compare  to  the  Manpower  Report  to  the 
President.  Some  reference  waa  also  made  to  "Status"  as  a  model  for  a  more  detailed 
demngraphic  survey  of  the  nation.  Do  you  have  ndditional  though ta  on  thi.N  topic? 
Mow  would  you  visuailEe  such  a  publication? 


Aniwer,  I  like  to  think  of  the  annual  Population  Profile  as  the  Census  Bureau'! 
ip^ializad  vahigle  for  iMuing  early  in  a  fiven  year  the  highlights  of  survey  flndinp 
on  population  characteriatici  that  were  prc^uced  by  the  Bureau  for  the  prteeding 
year  and  one  earlier  baae  year^  This  annual  report  serves  ite  purple  in  no  imall 
part  because  of  the  promptnw  of  its  pubiication  (usually  in  March  or  April).  If  it 
were  expanded  into  a  ref^rt  sirnilar  in  icope  and  size  to  the  Man^wer  Report  to 
the  President^  the  resulting  report  would  ^rve  a  more  sophisticatea  audience,  but  a 
'^reat  deal  more  time  would  required  to  draft  it  and  to  debate  the  policy  i^ues 
tmpli^  by  the  r^ent  changei.  Likewise,  the  recurring  report  formerly  issued  by  the 
Bureau  under  the  title  "Status"  could  ^rve  still  another  very  useful  ^ut  quite 
different^  purees  if  it  were  to  be  issued  onee  a^ain.  Meantime,  the  Bureau  is 
engaged  in  rederally  funded  studies  to  be  published  under  the  designation  of 
"Social  Indicators/'  My  impre^ion  is  that  the  public  would  be  best  ^rved  by 
keeping  the  Fopulation  ProHle  re  porta  ei^ntially  as  they  are  and  by  making 
whatever  "expansion that  seems  adviaabie  th rough  the  Social  indicators  program 
where  the  reports  could  be  prepared  with  the  propter  amount  of  time-coniuming 
deliberation  about  the  underlying  Implications  of  the  tabular  and  graphic  displays 
which  are  likely  to  have  a  longer  time  perspective. 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Mr,  Vincent^  P.  Barabba  by  the  Chairman 

Qu€3iion  L  What  does  the  President's  (President  Carter)  Reorganization  Project 
for  the  Federal  Statistical  System  hope  to  accomplish?  v     .  _ 

Answer.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Presiaent's  Reorganimtion  Project  is  to 
f'-  ^sign  a  means  for  strengthening  the  decentralized  system  of  Federai  statiitical 
^encies  with  additional  capability  for  the  coordination  and  management  of  rele- 

At  functions  and  the  provision  of  selective  overall  policy  direction.  The  Project 
does  not  propose  to  change  the  decentralized  institutional  nature  of  the  staEistlcal 
systemf  although  analysis  of  the  need  for  some  consolidation  and  for  realignment  of 
function  will  ^  included.  It  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  all  aspects  of  coordination 
and  policy'  planning  of  a  large  and  decentraHzed  system  from  any  one  place  in  the 
decision  structure*  Thus,  the  greater  CTOrdinating  and  management  capacity  must 
be  designed  into  each  major  level  of  decision  making,  from  the  agency  through  the 
cabinet  secretary's  ofTice  to  the  PrMidential  leveL  . 

Quesiion  In  your  opinion,  will  t bis  Reorganization  effort  result  in  a  more/ 
efTective  use  of  demographic  data  in  "long-range  planning,  and  policy  formatisn/  - 

Answer.  The  Reorganization  should  result  in  better  integration  and  coordinatioh 
of  Federal  data  collection  ahalysis  and  decision  making  including  demographic  de(ta 
and  policy  formation.  The  approach  of  the  Project  is  one  which  views  statistical 
coordination  and  planning  within  the  contest,  of  the  organii»tion  and  design  of  the 
decision  process  it'^lf  and  the  institutional  structure  of  inforjmation  on  which  deci- 
sion makers  depend.  ■ 

Quesiion  ./  Could  you  recommend  any  institutional  changes  which  would  enhance 
the  capacity  of  the  Federal  government  to  plan  for  the  long-range  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  our  population? 

Answer,  The  Federal  Statistical  System  Reorganization  Project  is  just  underway 
so  it  .is  premature  to  talk  about  any  recommendations  that  might  emerge. 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Dr,  Thomas  J.  Espenshadk  by  the  CHAmMAN 

Quesiion  I.  During  your  oral  presentation  before  the  Committee,  Congressman 
Scheuer  asked  you  to  supply  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  the  States  that  have 
formed  population  commissions.  Could  you  provide  that  information? 

Answer.  I  enclose  the  following  excerpt  from  the  article  "Formulating  Population 
Policy'  A  Cose  Study  of  the  United  States"  by  Rebecca  Cook.  It  is  taken  from 
"Population  Policymaking  in  the  American  States:  Issues  and  Processes,"  edited  by 
Bergman,  ei.  aL,  [iexington  Books,  pp.  15=-'1^. 
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Formulating  Population, 
Policy:  A  Case  Study  csf 
the  Unrt^  States 
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The. objoetivts  of  this  article  are:  (1)  to  deieribe  how  populition  policies  are 
pe revived >  fomiulated  and  implemented  in  the  United  States  and  (2)  to  analyze 
how  and.  why  the  definition  of  demographic  trendi  by  ten  state  commissions 
have  a  profound  Impact  on  how  policies  are  developed  and  evaluited.  Some  of 
the  demographic  components  of  policy  wUl  be  outlined  for  the  kw  maker  and 
some  of  the  legal  components  of  policy  will  be  described  for  the  demographer. 

For  the  of  explanationj  four  analytical  population  policy  models  are 

developed;  (1)  the  family  planning  rhodel,  (2)  the  motivation  model,  (3)  the 
population  distribution  model  and  (4)  the  per  capita  consumption  modeL  There 
is  no  one  correct  policy  model  but  rather  tnany  poUcy  models  have  and  can  be 
developed  based  on  different  iiodalj  e^onornJcj  political  and  environmental 
conditions  of  a  state,  Th^  artwie's  principal amiytical  utility  lies  in  its  d^Ieng€ 
to  stste  officials  to  develop  their  policy  model  based  an  the  unique  conditions 
and  goals  of  their  state^  , 

A  legal  systen^  model  outlines  the  majiy  facets  of  policymaking  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  helping  to  detemfiina  which  kinds  of  legal  change 
should  be  used  in  implementing  policy*  Since  the  demographic  effectiveness  of 
ifigal  change  on  a  p op u|atigri^ policy  is  uncertain  or  unknown^  subjecting 
alternative  pieces  of  le^slatton-^ the  "inputs"-u3  test  hypothesizing  a  desired 
"output'*  might  help  to  formulate  and  dioose  mora  effecUve  poUcies.  For 
^example^  compare  the  effectiveness  of  two  pieces  of  leglslatioh^one  requiring 
the  teaching  of  population  education  and  the  other  Instituting  programs  to  raise , 
the  status  of  women.  DetarrTiine  wWeh  legal  change  would  be  mQirfuffCTional  in 
impiementing  a  poiicy  of  population  reduction.  The  answer  uepends  on  ma^y 
conditions  within  a  state ^  sorna  of  which  could  be  determined  by  projecting  the 
probable  feedbRck. 

The  efTectiveness  of  any  institution  in  implementing  policy  is  detenmned  in 
part  by  how  well  policies  are  defined  and  how  well  institutions  are  structured.  It 
could  be  a  relatively  straight- forward  matter  to  establish  effective  statutory 

•Rcbecra  h:  Ceok  ffrcaived  the  M,P,A.  from  the  John  F,  Kcnn^y  H^ool  of  Government, 
H&rrard  University. 

Rcjirintsd  hy  pFrmifsion  of  EnvironmtniQl  Affiintt  vol.  3  no.  i  = 
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poHcy.  Most  states  nuve  enveloped  adequate  statutory  family  plir'^^'^i  policies 
and  have  created  the  r?,encics  neccssaty  to  Irnplement  th^  tamiiy  planning 
objecLive?;.  liowever,  ih^y  are  ju^.t  beginaing  to  articulate  and  develop  threa 
subsequent  models-thf  motivation  model,  the  distribution  model  and  the  per 
capita  consimiption  model-=to  enable  them  to  adequacely  develop  institutions 
capabie  af  impiemenUn^,  these  models'  obj^^ctives. 

Once  a  policy  is  f^^ccted,  the  next  institutional  problem  N 
determination  of  the  indicators  needed  to  measure  the  policy*!  efi 
The  search  tor  criteria  raise  such  issues  as;  (l)is  the  two  child 
adeqijate  polk  y  indicator  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  stabilizalion  puu4;y  ? 

(2)  do  the  pjven  indic?.tori  ignore  the  other  dimens'.ons  of  the  problem?;  and 

(3)  how  ?ru  :ri*.utution5  best  desig'^ '  ^  *o  evaluate  policy? 

This  article  asks  more  qi'  ^  policymiiking  than  it  answers,  ft  is 

hopedj  howeves',  that  the  qi  be  helpful  in  determinin|  how,  and  at 

what  points,  the  Irigal  proce  used  in  formulating  and  implementing 

populaHon  policjefi. 


Popiiilafion  Pnlky  Foiniulation 

Popukiinn  policy  b  the  direct  and  Indirect  re*^ulE  of  legislative,  judicial, 
exei.;utive  imd  u.dimmKtat\ye  actions  directly  and  indirectly  affecting  many 
demogfaphic  eornpon^nts,  The^-e  components  include  (1)  the  size  of  populatiori; 
i'l)  th^  rate  ?  >f  incitms^  or  decr^as<r  of  either  birth,  death,  or  growth  rates;  (3)  the 
di^tribuiiun  of  ^  populace  withm  an  area  inciudlng  both  internal  and  interna- 
tional  inigr^U'.Cfni  (4)  tlia  age  and  racial  composition  of  a  population,  and  (5)  the 
qualitafiv^*  f;wiaj;osition  of  a  popuiation  in  terms  of  trjiter aim ,  education,  per 
capita  consujiiption,  and  per  capita  income  = 

Popuknun  policies  fall  along  a  vvide  spectrum;  on  one  end,  the  anti-natalists 
assert  the  advantages  of  lower  growth  rates;  at  the  other  end  the  pjo^natalists 
assert  th^  benents  of  an  increased  population.  Between  these  extremes  are 
variativjns  with  anaeipated  and  unantiyipated  consequences. - 

Th^^re  are  four  behaviorai  elements  of  population  change;  political,  economic, 
social  fu  .d  environmentah  The  effects  of  popidation  change  can  be  diagramed  by 
companng  uiase  behavioral  elements  on  a  vertical  axis  and  their  determinants 
(si Iff ,  rate*  Lliitribulion,  and  composition)  on  a  horizontal  axis. 


State  Popuiation  Commbsion^ 

In  formulatuig  |)opulation  policy  slates  are  faced  with  iht'  choice  of  whether  to 
allow  existing  trends  to  shape  the  futum  size,  rates  of  growthj  composition, 
distribution  and  per  capita  consumption  of  its  populaLion  or  whether  to  alter 
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'  iliese  trends  by  adupting  popuJation  policies.  Either  altemative,  m  affect, 
*cunstitutus  population  policy.^  Twelve  states  Uifougli  special  state  conuTimsiuns 
have  issued  reports  recornniending  explicit  policies  either  to  stabilizi  growih 
rates  or  lo  locate  tlie  populace  m  be  tier  balance  relauve  to  fesouict^s  and 
services.  These  policy  reconiniendations  agree  witJi  the  following,  conclusion  of 
•  the  Report  of  tli.e  Commission  Ofi  Populaiion  Growth  and  the  American  Future 
which  states: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  gradual  stabilization  of  populalJon=-bringing 
births  into  balance  with  deaths^would  contribuie  significanily  to  the  nation's 
ability  to  solve  its  problejns,  although  such  problems  would  nor  be  solved  by 
population  stabilization  alone.  It  would,  howeverj  enable  our  sociciy  to  shift  its 
focus  increasingly  from  quantiiy  to  quality/ 

These  commissions  have  been  either  special  population  commissions,^  sub^  ' 
committees  of  State  Environmental  Commission,"  or  Comniissions  on  Land  Use 
and  Populition  Distribuiion.^  Althougli  the  commissions  have  baen  appointed 
by  t(ie  Govemofs  and/or  the  state  legislatures,  the  reports  have  been  primarilv 
\  the  result  of  research  by  citizens  arid  state  officials  interested  in  population 
patters.  The  commission  rnenibers  ,  re  present  a  broad  spectrum  of  racial^ 
econoinic,  reli^ous  and  academic  backpouiids.  The  repufts  are  based  in  large 
paT|\ipon  citiFjCn  testimony^  academic  studies  performed  at,  state  universities^ 
and  s\\iements  of  state  and  local  officials.  As  a  result  these  reports  are  useful  in 
educaiftfc  the  general  pubLic  about  stple  population  policies. 

■  \ 

Kccognmni  thiit  deniugraphiu  trends  form  tlie  basis  of  population  policy,  the 
Ca'  ibriiia.  Coloradc,  Ha^vaiJ,  Massachi'setis  and  Mich^^an  reports  investigate  the 
recent  liistory  and  the  piojccted  fuiure  of  populaiion  growth  and  change.^  Each 
report  distinguishes  hr?ween  (l)grcswth  due  to  natural  increase;  (2)  growth  due 
to  migration;  and  (3)  differefrtial  growth  rates  beivveen  the  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Policies  are  recommended  based  cn  these  three  important  distinctions. 

For  example,  Colorado's  pi)pulation  grew  by  26  percent  from  1,753^47  to 
2,207,359  in  the  sixties,  Hov  .ver,  49  perriMit  of  thib  increase  was  due  to  net 
migration,^  Cahfornia  e?.r  by  28/ percent  in  the  sixties,  with  a  present 

population  of  about  20  m  ,  -  i.  5  1  percent  of  that  increase  is  attributable  lo  net 
niigration,  but  this  facte;  has  beguii  to  diminish -relatively  and  absolutely— in 
relation  to  natural  growth,"  "  CuliftKnia  and  Colorado  were  used  as  examples  not 
only  fjccause  they  were  among  ilie  fastest  growing  states  in  population^  but 
becausu^their  population  problems  should  be  solved  by  two  distinct  poUctes^Qne 
aimed  at  net  migration  and  the  other  aimed  at  the  birthrate. 
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4.  Report  of  the  Commissiun  on.  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,  (Mar.  1972),  available  Irom  tlie  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office,  W4shingionj  D,C,  20402, 

5.  California  Papulation  Problems  and  State  Policy,  (California  State  Assem-; 
bly  Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Council,  Dec,  1971),  (Hereinafter  cited  as; 

r  California  Report  );  Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  Population 
Stabilization  (Hawaii  State  Lagslatures,  1971),  (hereinafter  cited  as  Hawaii 
Report  );  Final  Report  of  the  Home  Special  Committee  /nvestigating  the  Trend 
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Legislature,  Oct,  15^  1970);  Report  of  the  Penn^lvania  Abortion  Law ^mmis- 
sion,  (Pennsylvania  Exec,  Dept.  June  1972);  Population  Distnhution  in  Texas 
(Texas  State/LegSlators  Senate  fTiterim  Comniittee  on  Population  Distribution, 
Dec,  1972),  (hereinafter  cited  as  J  exas  Report  ), 

6.  Colorado  Options  for  the  Future^  (Colorado  Environniental  CommissiDn, 
1972),  Qiere  in  after  cited  as  Colorado  Report  )\  An  Fnvironmerttal  Policy  for 
Connecticut,  (Governor  *g  Commit  tee  on  EnvironTnental  Policy,  June  1970); 
Oakley  D,  and  L.  Con?a,  Population  Policy  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  (prepared 
for  the'  Miciugan  Govern 6r*s  Council  Population  Committee,  March  1973), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Michigan  Report 
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IMPACT  OF  THE  BABY  BOOM  AND  BUST  ON 
THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 


THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1978 

U.S.  HOtiSK  OF  RlPREBENTATlVES, 

\  Select  Committih  on  Popui^ation, 

\  I      Washington,  D,C 

The  task  force  mkt,  pursuant  to  notice,  jn  room  2212,  Rayburn  . 
House  Office  Buildingi  at  9:80  a.m.j  Hon,  Daniel  Akaka  and  Hon. 
Dave  Stockman  (cochairmen)  pr^iding. 

Members  in  attendance:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Schouer, 
Mr.  Erlenbom,  Jr.,  Mr.  ^ilenson,  Mr.  Kijdee. 

Also  present:  Dr.  Williams,  teak  force  director;  Dr.  Martin,  re- 
search Msociate;  Dr.  Bouvier,  professional  xCOnsultoit;  Ms.  Parks, 
special  assistant;  Ms.  Stolp.  research  assiatant;  Ms.  Tames,  research 
assistant;  Mr.  Liebcrman,  intern. 

Mr,  Akaka.  Thm  hearing  of  the  &lect  Committee  on  Population  ^ 
Task  Force  IV,  on  the  impact  of  the  baby  boom  and  bust  on  the  needs 
of  youth,  will  come  tp  order.  / 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses  this  morning  and 
acknowledge  the  chairman  *of  our  committeei  Mr.  Scheuer.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  our  staff  for  all  of  the  preparation  that  has  gone 
into  the  materials  beforfe  us.this  morning.™^         -  -  — - — — 

I  want  to  remind  the  witnes^s  that  ^eir  prepared  statements 
will  be  includ^  in  the  record  in  total  and  that  we  would  like  to 
have  each  of  you  make  a  5-  to  10-minute  summary  of  your  itate- 
ments.  Following  your  presentations^  we  will  have  some  qu^tions 
to  ask  you. 

We  will  ask  Dr.  Jto  Wray  to  make  his  presentation  first.  Will 
you  please  begin,  Dr.  Wray? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOE  D.  WRAY,  POPULATION  STUDIES 
CENTER,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
[Prepafed  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  456.] 

.  Dr,  V/bay.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Scheuer,  members  of  the  stafFj^and 
guests^  I  wai^  asked  to  come  here  today  to  talk  with  the  commit^^^ 
about  th   impact  of  family  size  and  birth  interval  on  child  health. 

The  written  material  that  you  have  seen  is  a  review  of  the 
evidence  concerning  this  issue  based  on  ^.udies  available  a  few 
years  ^go.  What  I  will  do  here  is  provide  a  sort  of  u^ate  discussing 
kit  cw3 edge  gaiiied  sinco  the  original  review. 

1  am  su"c  you  know  that  in  the  early  years  of  awareness  of  the 
aopulation  p/oyem  we  saw  it  a?  a  national  or  a  glojal  probiem. 
We  %vorrie4  aboit  do  vjUng  ratfts  and  so  forth,  and  the  impact  on 
whole  countries,  or  the  globe.  We  began  only  rather  recently  to 
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look  at  the  micro  leve'  and  to  examine  the  impact  of  population 
preH.su ru  on  ramilieft  and  individuals. 

Now  things  iike  family  size  and  birth  intervalB  have  been  includ- 
ed in  health  and  family  studies  for  many  years,  but  thf}y>  had  not 
been  considered  in  the  light  of  the  population  problem.  By  looking 
at  the  impact  of  family  size  or  birth  interval  on  the  well-being  of 
children,  however,  we  began  to  bring  the  population  problem  down 
to  an  understandable,  comprehensible  levels  and  obviously  down  to 
the  level  at  which  families  make  their  decisions  about  having 
children. 

Studies  carried  out  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  and  all  the  way  into 
the  1970's  show  clear  and  strong  associations  between  family  size 
and  a  number  of  health  variables  affecting  chili:  ':m.  In  very  simple 
terms,  the  bigger  the  family,  the  more  illness,  ^  higher  the  death 
rates,  the  poorer  the  growth  of  the  children.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  associations  is  the  fact  that  the  bigger  the  family,  the 
lower  the  IQ's  in  the  children. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Is  this  the  IQ  of  all  of  the  children  or  IQ  of  the 
youngest  child? 

Dr,  Wray.  We  will  get'  into  this  when  we  see  the  evidence. 
-"^Mr.  ScHEUER,     the  IQ  of  the  first  child  affected  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  large  number  of  siblings?  I  was  a  second  child  and  I  \ 
had  three  siblings  after  me.  Would  I  have  been  a  Senator  by  now  If 
I  had  not  had  those  three  siblings?  [Laughter, ] 

Dr,  Wray.  The  data  show  that  the  odds  are  in  your  favor  as  the 
second  child.  You  are.better  off  as  the  second  child  than  you  would 
have  been  as  the  fifth  child. 

Mr.  ScHEUEK.  Wou^d  I  have  been  better  off  as  the  second  child  in 
a  family  of  two  than  I  was  a  second  child  in  a  family  of  five? 

Dr,  YiuM^  Yes,  but  only  slightly,  as  you  will  see  from  the  data, 

Mr.  ScHRUKH.  Would  that  have  made  the  differenca? 

Dr.  WriAY.  Some  difference.  Let  me  refer  you  to  figure  3. 

Mr,  ScHEuKR,  My  colleague  pointed  out  that  if  I  could  have  been 
a  second  child  in  a  family  of  two,  rather  than  the  second  child  in  a 
family  of  five,  it  would  have  meant  an  improvement  in  my  IQ  that 
might  have  enabled  me  to  make  the  Senate.  I  would  not  have  had 
to  cope  with  the  reapportionnient  problem  that  cost  me  my  seat  in 
1972  and  cost  me  10  years  of  seniority  when  I  came  back.  [Laugh- 
ter. 1 

Dr.  Wray.  That  might  be  true.  We  know,  at  least,  on  the"  aver- 
age,  second  children  have  higher  IQ  s  than  fifth  children— but  we 
don't  understnad  fully  why  it*g  So,  Let  me  refer  yoa  again  to  figure 
H  where  you  can  rcs  the  association  between  both  family  size  and 
birth  order,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure^  and  between  family  size 
and  suciul  claas  in  the  lower  part.  It  is  quite  clear  that  intelligence 
test  performance  is  lower  in  children  from  larger  families,  regnrd- 
less  of  birth  order  or  social  class.  Tnis  association,  again,  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  Back  in  the  IIK^O  s,  ':he  results  of  all  of  the 
iUplus*'  examinations  of  kids  in  ScutL.iid  were  analyzed  by  family 
si/a.  The  san-e  association  seen  in  P  lure  3  was  apparent  then.  It 
alarmed  the  elite  m  Engl  and.  They  wen*  aware  that  lower  'lass 
families  had  a  larger  number  of  kids,  so  people  wrote  passionate 
essays  lamenting  the  "dilutioti"  of  the  national  intelHgence™Jac- 
ques  Catteh  for  example,  wroie  one  sucl^efrsay. 
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Now,  the  same  data,  that  is,  the  results  from  the  total  population 
of  children  who  Umk  the  11-plus  examg  in  Scotland,  were  reexa- 
mined in  the  htU-  i940's  and  curiously  enough  the  association  was 
exactly  the  Hame.  That  is,  as  family  size  increased,  IQ  went  down. 
But  test  scores  were  higher  in  every  family  size\category  in  the  late 
1940's  than  they  had  been  in  the  late  198f}'s,  So  this  sort  of  defused 
the  concern;  The  ''national  intelligence"  was  not  going  down,  but 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  going  up, 

Mr.  ScHeuer,  So  the  ^me  still  stayed  at  that  same  slope,  but  it 
just  moved  up? 

Dr.  Wray.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  ScHEuER.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  means?  Is  It  a  factor  of 
income  and  ability  of  families  to  provide  proper  nutrition  and 
health  car*}  or  is  it  their  ability  to  provide  excellent  education  or 
provide  books  and  magazines  in  the  house?  Would  this  be  true^ 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  humorous— of  a  family  like  the  Kennedys 
or  Governor  Carey  of  New  York  where  they  have  large  families, 
but  where  they  are  obviously  at  the  top  of  the  socioeconomic  educa- 
tional or  vocational  pyramid?  Would  it  be  as  true  of  a  Kennedy  or 
Carey  family  or  a  family  like  mine  wbere  there  were  five  siblings 
as  it  would  be  for  low-income  and  perh.ips  economically  deprived 
people? 

Dr.  Whay.  Let  me  reffe=  you  once  mjre  to  figure  3,  Lrook  at  the 
lower  right-hand  corner.  There  you  set  the  association  between  IQ 
and  family  size  by  social  class.  You  see  the  slope  is  the  same;  in 
every  social  class,  high  or  low,  the  same  negative  association  is 
apparent. 

Now,  again,  the  thing  to  stress  in  all  of  this  is  that  this  is  a 
statistical  phenomenon.  Not  every  child  or  every  person  from  a  10= 
child  family  or  12-child  family  has  a  low  IQ,  but  "on  the  average", 
that  is  th<?  case,  even  in  famUies  which  are  better  off, 

S^'^meono,  in  describing  tluj  statistical  phenomenon  've  are  deal- 
ithi  put  it  this  way:  We  can  predict  with  great  accuracy  that 
Oi-  'A  riven  day  in  this  country^  a  certain  nun' be r  of  people  are 
g.  -rig  to  b^:^  killed  in  car  accidents  and  we  can  predict  that  with 
.'nrJndimce.  We  have  the  statistical  tools  to  do  that.  What  we 
■  u=:nuv  'JO  is  predict  which  individuals  will  be  killed  on  a  given  day. 
Vv^*  have  the  population  data;  we  do  not  have  the  individual  data. 
The  Same      true  for  the  relation  between  IQ  and  family  sizo. 

The  implications  of  family  size  in  this  country  have  been  specu- 
lated about  in  iO  ir-trresting  fashion  by  &Jonc.  Some  of  his  results 
nre  shown  in  figure  'J  f^ojonc  is  one  of  many  people  who  have  tried 
to  un^rstand  what  it  is  about  family  size  or  birth  order  that 
affects  what  we  tost  and  n;:*asure  and  call  IQ,  He  has  a  theory  that 
the  TQ  of  n  chilH  is  dets:^rmined  by  the  ''environmentnl"  IQ.  Suppose 
you  have  two  parents  with  an  IQ  of  100,  The  average  is  100.  When 
a  child  is  born  into  that  family*  his  environment  has  an  average  IQ 
oriOO,  Wheu  the  second  child  con  us  along,  the  first  one  is  not  up 
to  100  yet»  so  the  family  av?  rai  is  lower,  Wheii^the  third  one 
comes  along,  th^?  average  is  still  lower  This  lower  "environ  nental" 
IQ  makes  the  IQ  of  mch  succeeding  child  lower,  I  do  not  believe 
this,  but  it  is  an  intriguing  theory. 

Zajonc  has  analyzed  the  FAT  scores  in  a  very  interesting  fashion 
in  order  to  explore  such  relations.  I  am  rure  y^>'\  know  that  ShT 
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seoreB  have  been  declining  in  thi^;  country  in  recent  years  and  that 
this  decline  has  been  the  cause  of  great  concern.  There  are  those 
who  attr^^Hite  it  to  faihirp  of  the  school  syatem,  Zajonc  proposes  ar 
alternative  explanation.  He  shows  that  if  you  plot  the  averag 
birth  order  of  the  kids  by  year  of  birth  and  relate  that  to  SAT 
average.^  in  the  year  in  which  they  will  be  taking  the  test,  you  find 
quite  a  remarkable  parallel,  as  seen  clearly  in  figure  2, 

Now,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  his  theory,  but  I  do  indeed 
believe  the  association.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  come  in 
another  5  or  10  ^ears  when  wv  can  look  for  an  increase  n  average 
SAT  scores,  if  Zajonc  is  siht,  as  the  birtli  order  of  thosu  uikiug  t\w 
test  decreases— that  is,  as  the  family  size  from  which  the  children 
come,  decreases. 

Mr.  Sche6er,  Professor,  I  liope  that  before  you  finish  your  oral 
presentationv  you  will  give  us  some  policy  and  program  recommen- 
dations that  result  fronn.  all  of  the  fascinating  material  that  you  are 
giving  us.  I  hope  all  tht  other  witn^ses  wiU  do  the  same.  Basically 
we  are  here  not  as  scholars.  We  are  !i ore  ^because  ^e  make  pol  icy 
and  deHign  programs.  So  I  hope  that,  in  addition  to  giving  us  ihese 
extren  ly  fascinating  perceptions  and  analyses,  you  will  also  give 
us  sprif*  bottomline  recommendations  on  both  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Dr,  Wray.  All  right,  sure, 

QUESTinNS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  ScHEt/BH,  Can  we  infer  from  your^  t.estiinony  that  reductions 
in  our  resources  devoted  ^o  c^iildren  would  pojuible  due  to 
smaller  family  size?  Converyely*  "  .  it  niore  a.  question  of  increasing 
the  per  capita  funnel ing  of  resource?.,  time,  caring,  and  emotional 
and  intellectual  investm.eni  pp\  child? 

Di',  Wray.  Let  me  speak  to  that  issue  as  a  pediatrician  with 
experience  in  other  cultures.  Most  of  my  career  has  been  spent 
overseas  in  developing  coun fries  teaching  pediatrics  and  communi- 
ty medicine.  My  concerns  about  these  issues  grew  out  of  field 
research  that  I  d^d  which  showed  a  strong  association  between 
family  Bize  and  malnutrition  in  kids.  That  got  me  interested  in  the 
g'eneral  phenomenon. 

The  i^oint  here,  though,  is  that  out  of  n:y  experience  in  tradition- 
al societies  with  large  nuUtigeneratioiiQl  families  living  in  semisub= 
^^istence  ij^rlcultural  settings,  and  then  with  families  in  this  coun- 
i.ry»  I  hav«>  begun  fo  have  a  dinerent  view  of  family  size.  In  thcj 
trnditional  society  a  girl  growing  up  acquires  all  that  that  culture 
han  to  &ffejr  about  child  rearing.  Now  we  may  be  able  identify 
specific  deficiencies  in  her  knowledges  but  she  gets  v^hatever  her 
culture  has .  tu  ofu  r  by  taking  care  of  her  ^-  mngei"  sibs  or  of 
chlld**en  of  her  ol  '  r  sfhs  and  when  she  gives  birth  to  a  child,  she 
i  as  the  support  ui'  her  mother,  he?'  mother-in-law,  fo  j  socia. 
suj.'p*  't  structures  are  powerful.  She  has  a  lot  of  help  available  24 
houn^  .^^  dav.  What  I  see  and  what  I  worry  about  today  is  the 
al  l  enca  vi^'  these  things  in  our  citlture.  Gir'"  growing  up  in  snmll, 
isolntpH.  nuclear  families  not  hove  n  chance  to  learn  much 
about  child  renr^  :g  from  Lheu  mothers:  when  they  bedome  muthers 
they  have  very  littU'  sorial  support.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
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several  generations.  It  is  aggravated  by  small  family  size,  by  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  nuclear  families  rather  than  extended  families, 
and  by  the  amount  of  geographic  mobility.  Today,  a  vast  majority 
of  young  people  become  parents  severar  thousand  mii^s  away  from, 
their  own  families. 

The  policy  issue  that  bothers  me  about  ^current  trends  in  family 
size  and  the  way  we  live  as  families,  is  the  notion  that  young 
women  growing  up  in  our  society  are  not  prepared  for  motherhood. 
I  believe  that  many  problems—including  child  abuse— are  related 
to  this.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  we  should,  provide  better 
preparation  for  parenthood. 

However,  I  do  not  have  that  much  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
devise  curriculae— courses— to  do  somo  of  the  thijigs  that  more 
traditional  ^  -  Unties  or  cultures  handle  without  anybody  giving  it 
any  thoughl  in  traditional  societies  there  is  certainly  no  curricu- 
lum to  prepare  people  for  parenthood.  Nobody  in  traditional  soci- 
eties thinks  of  it  as  something  that  you  do*  but  it  happens.  It 
happens  very  effectively. 

In  contrast,  we  are  in  a  phase  in  our  social  evolution  when 
preparation  for  parenthood  is  poor  and  social  support  is  limited,  I 
think  many  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  wifl;  kids  today  are 
man ifeMt^it ions  of  thin  and  I  am  not  sure  we  know  how  to  cope. 
Thus,  I  think  this  is  the  pol  icy  concern  that  worries  me  more  than 
anything  iAm. 

Now,  to  bring  this  around,  finally,  to  the  specifu  form  of  your 
tiuestion,  the' data  that  are  n  ailable  from  the  older  studies  show 
clearly  that  kids  from  small  families  are  better  off.  There  is  less 
morbidity;  survival  rates  are  higher;  IQ's  are  higher,  and  so  on, 

I  personally  am  not  sure  that  those  aij vantages  are  sufficient  to 
compensate,  for  some  of  the  other  social  behavioral  disadvantages 
that  learii  talking  about,  I  think  that  the  things  that  we  are  seeing 
today  in  our  soc  iely— child  abuse  is  sort  of  the  tip  of  the  iceberg— 
jelate  to  these  changes  in  family  size,  family  structure,  and  I  see 
these  as  being  very  serious  in  their  implications  for  the  future. 

Mr  Akaka.  Would  you  say.  Dr.  Wray,  that  a  large  family  is 
detrimental  to  the  child  ran  in  it  because  possibly  they  are  unwant- 
ed? Does  that  contribute  to  theAiwering  of  the  IQ? 

Dr.  Wray.  Like  many  questionc  relating  to  this  phenomenon, 
your  question  iB.dirncult  ley  answer  because  it  is  ^o  hard  to  general- 
ize. My  answer  would  be  yes  indeed  that  Is  true  in  some  fjimilies. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  large  families  where  all  of  the  kids 
were  wanted  and  got  along  perfectly  v.olL  Looking  at  it  as  a 
population  phenomenon,  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  ScHKUKR,'  Durin*^  this  committee's  hearings  on  fertility  and 
contraceptiu..  in  tho  United  States,  the  witnesses  agreed  that  this 
rnuntry  should  've  sex  educatiO!i  in  the  'lools.  We  hr-rc  had  a 
number  of  Cntholic  represpntatives  apfiear  be  bre  us  and  say  that 
seK  education  is  a  ^ood  idf  ^  and,  in  fact,  m  taught  in  many  Catho= 
lie  schoolH.  Fioweveri  they  stressed  that  sex  education  should  not  be 
confined  to  simply  the  biology  of  sex.  Rather,  yoa  should  teach 
these  young  people  a  sense  of  their  c  wn  dignity,  sel f-e^^|my and 
self-worth,  and  teach  what  society  expects  of  them.  Wt^J^^PsWi 
that  view,  Now,  are  you  going  a  step  further  and  suggest  that  iti 
addition  to  teaching  '-plumbing"  sex  education  and  family  life  edu- 
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cation,  we  ought  to  include  something  in  the  curriculum  about 
inothering  and  fathering  and  what  it  takes  to  make  a  happy  home? 
This  would  include  teaching  these  young  boys  and  girls  what  kind 
of  contribution  they  can  make  toward  the  welfare  and  integrity  of 
their  families  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  their  future  children? 

Dr,  Wkay.  I  am  saying  exactly  that.  But  I  am  expressing  some 
doubtb,  rn^  reservaUons,  about  our  ability  to  handle  that  kind  of 
task,  in  a  formal  educational  setting.  As  I  look  at  this  from/ the 
perspective  that  I  have  acquired  while  w^orking  in  traditional  cul- 
tures, m  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  that  traditional  cultures  have 
devices  built  into  the  socialization  process^  which  I  do  not  believe 
we  understand  very  well,  but  which  take  care  of  these  things. 
When  you  try  to  take  it  out  of  that  context  and  do  it  artificially,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  school  or  classroom  setting,  i  have  real  reservations, 

I  am  reminded  that  we  hear  assertions  that  what  is  needed  along 
with  *'sex  plumbing"  education  is  **sex  role''  education;  that  we 
must  teach  boys  how  iu  be  men  and  girls  to  be  vvomen.  I  keep 
thinking,  however,  of  my  experiences  in  villages  in  Thailand  where 
nobody  ever  heard  of  sex  role  education,  but  where  men  were  doing 
what  men  had  done  for  hundreds  of  years  and  women  were  doing 
what  women  had  d  mo  and  the  little  kids  grow  up  in  that  culture 
with  no  contusion,  no  ambivalence  whatsoever  about  their  sex 
roles. 

Now,  in  our  society  today,  our  roles  ru  t'  ^ut  that  sharply  defined. 
Little  boys  get  up  and  see  their  fath-;  :^  go  ofT,  but  do  not  know 
what  men  do  because  thuy  m^^y  never  sj  r  them  at  work.  Girls  are 
better  off;  they  can  see  their  mothers  filling  at  least  one  important 
role  of  women. 

Mr.  ScHKUKR.  TheHp  roles  ure  ciianging. 

Dr,  Wkay.  They  are  changing,  but  I  think  my  point  here  is  that  1 
am  worried  about  0;ur  ability  to  devise  curriculums  to  du  things 
that  traditional  societies  do  well  without  anyone  giving  it  any 
thought.  I  am  concerned  about—™ 

Mr,  SfHKUKii  1  .suppose  you  might  say  that  education  in  the 
school  iH  essentiaily  an  artificial  process  and  that  people  leal  h  \rom 
their  environments.  School  Is  sort  of  a  structured,  artificial  envi- 
ronment.  but  it  huems  to  work. 

CongiLSHman  Akaka  Is  going  to  answur  the  'Ollcall  and  I  wlU  try 
not  to  ^av  anything  intellifrent  until  he  comes  back,  [Laughter,] 

Suppo^iin^  vvi>  had  invit  you  here  for  our  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
nationai  Population  and  Development  Assistance  and  I  had  said 
one  the  prablems  in  the  developing  world  is  that  young  boys 
grow  up  with  a  very  clear  sense  of  the  kind  of  sex  roies  they  are 
expected  to  play  in  iidulthood.  It  is  made  perfectly  clear  to  girls 
from  inlancy  that  their  job  is  to  till  the  laudjmd  to  bear  children. 
These  clearly  definnd  sex  roles  is  one  of  the  reasons  Ibr  high 
tertiiity  rat"S  m  the  devuloping  world.  I  mighi  then  ask  you  how  do 
we  send  thern  a  differert  kind  of  signaP*  How  can  wo  help  these 
societies  to  send  a  different  kind  oi  -  ^Tnal  iq  these  young  girls  frOin 
a  very  young  age  a^  to  wh<i  they  are  and  the  kind  of  rol^  -  they  are 
expected  to  play? 

I  ♦effect,  what  1  am  staling  ip  that  the  signals  socijty  sends  to 
you.  gir^  .oncerniL,:  ihe'r  adult  rb^cs,  can  hf*  disruptive  as  well 
as  positive.  , 
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It  is  true  that  a  woman  grows  up  to  be  at  home  with  those  roles 
and  she  doca  not  suffer  a  lot  of  conflict  until  the  time  comes  when 
social  attitudes  begin  to  change.  Those  roles  can  he  disruptive  to 
her  growth  and  development  as  a  human  being  and,  us  we  have 
seen,  it  can  result  in  high  fertility  rates.  This  kind  of  sex  role 
identification  can  be  disruptive  to  a  society's  efforts  to  pr^uce 
development  programs  for  health,  education,  housing,  employment, 
and  industrial  development  that  would  improve  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

Dr,  Wray.  Let  me  respond  to  that,  and  make,  I  think,  three 
'  points.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  ba^k  question  is  a  fair  one  and  there 
»^  no  doiihf  thnt  the  inculcation  of  th?  traditional  sex  roles  may  be 
mnibitory  tu  the  full  developmrmt  of  some  people  as  individuals.  If 
you  think  of  society  as  a  whole,  however,  and  as  ynu  look  at  the 
evolution;  at  the  history;  we  see  that— of  developing  countries  in 
the  last  10  or  16  years— are  where  the  family  situation  evolves  to 
the  point  that  there  no  great  advantages  in  having  too  many  kids 
and  where,  in  fact,  the  family  is  stressed  by  having  a  lot  of  kids, 
ihen  traditional  attitudes  do  change  and  rather  quickly.  As  fami- 
lies change  from  a  traditional  extendi  '  pattern  in  a  subsistence 
economy  into  a  more  modern  nuclear  pattern  in  a  more  urban  cash 
econoirrr',  where  they  have  to  buy  all  the  food  they  eat,  then  they 
begin  to  ffjel  the  pressures  of  family  .size. 

Now,  once  again,  generalizations  are  risky.  But  certainly  in 
Latin  America,  for  example  this  began  to  happen— attitudes  began 
to  change  remarkably— before  health  professionals  realized  it.  And 
I  say  that  because  by  the  time  health  professionals  began  to  look  at 
the  phenomenon  of  abortion  in  Latin  American,  it  way  widespread, 
I  msan  1  in  every  3  or  4  pregnancies  was  terminated  by  an 
abortion.  Now,  the  health  professions  were~= 
,  Mr,  SnHEUEH,  We  heard  testimony  during  our  hearings  on  Inter- 
national Population  and  Development  Assistance  from  Colombia 
and  Uosta  Rica  who  said  that  in  many  countries  it  was  1  to  L  an 
abortion  for  ev*^ry  hve  birth. 

Dr,  Wray.  That  is  higher  ihan  I  recall,  but  surely  possible.  The 
point,  though,  IS  that  these  high  rates  had  evolved  before  the 
health  professionals  took  notice.  The  only  way  that  Lean  inttTyret 
such  ^'ates  b  as  a  reflection  of  thn  ^^sparate  desire  of  people  not  to 
have  so  many  kids.  Thus,  before  health  proftasionals  recognized 
the  '^population  problem",  beforr  here  vyere  "population  policies", 
and  before  family  p-anning  nr/grams  were  avr.ilable,  ordinary 
people  in  Latin  America  had  recognized  their  own  problems  and 
were  using  abort  ions  to  l^mii  family  siie. 

I  was  in  poloniina  when  this  phenomenor.  egan  to  bj  recognized 
in  the  early  I960  s.  When  w**  did  reoo^nize  \'  and  began  to  talk  to 
mothers,  those  women  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  knew 
that  v/fteu  they  had  an  induced  abortion  they  we:  ^  putting  their 
life  on^the  line  ii.  ordt  r  to  have  another  child.  Ail  of  t);is  is  a  way 
of  saying  that  people  are  perfectly  c  pable  of  reco'mizing  popula- 
tion pressure  at  their  own  family  level  when  v  begin  to  feel  . 
Their  perception  of  i  problem  is  gouALl  t-^  be  different  from  ours. 
They  are  looking  at  it  trim  their  own  family  hvel  as  cppo^ed  to 
national  Lvel  .snd  what  they  ^ou  may  be  different. 
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In  my  t)  -  >  oxperience  in  developing  countries,  I  have  learned  to 
trust  the  baaic  intelligence  of  ordinary  people  around  issues  like 
this.  When  see  that  their  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  their  kids 
is  Impaired  >»v  having  too  many  kids,  they  will  find  ways  to  stop— 
in  Latin  Aincrica,  the  only  really  effective  way  available  was  abor 
tion. 

Now.  my  other  response  io  your  question  is  this.  I  think  that  in 
those  cultures  around  the  world  where  v;omen  have  been  giver! 
opportunities,  where  they  have  been  brou/cht  into  the  mainstream 
of  education  and  where  career  possibilities  havt-  opened  up,  the 
same  thing  ^^  happening  tha*t  has  happer  ed  in  this  country.  That 
is,  marriagps  are  lat^^  ,  women  f  pr.'d  marc  tim*;  on  education,- more 
worx)f'  '  \ro  employed  oulsiL'^^  their  numes,  and  all  the  other 
niodeiii  I  honuna  occur;  when  this  happens,  fertility  falls  among 
women,  Ah  llh  evolves  and  society  changes  and  ay  women  are 
provided  more  upportunities,  they  take  advantage  of  them  and 
these  attitudes,  the  old  values  about  family  si?.e,  et  cetera,  change 
very  quic^^ly.  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  is  a  very  clear  exam- 
ple of  thi?^  in  that  within  the  space  of  25  yems,  there  has  been  a 
incrudibh'  change  in  all  these  things.  You  can  see  the  move  from  a 
societv  where  powerful  social. forces  were  operating  to  get  a  woman 
to  produce  a  lot  of  sons,  to  a  society  with  a  family  size  norm  of  two; 
all  of  this  occu'ung  in  a  short  time  in  a  poor  country.  So  we  know 
thes< 

Mr.  ScHKUHR,  There  is  also  a  tremendous  concentration  of  peer 
group  pressure  and  pressures  from  the  top  down. 

Dr,  Wrav,  Tremendous  pressures,  to  be  sure,  but  these  other 
things  are  going  on.  I  mean  the  education  of  womerii  job  opportuni' 
ties  for  women^  delayed  marriage,  old  age  security^  et  cetera.  My 
own  biased  view  is  that  educational  methods  are  not  tha  effective. 
Nor  is  social  pressure  alone  that  effective,  I  simply  doubt  that 
reproductive  behavior  will  change,  unless  the  other  social  changes 
are  going  on  to  support  women  as  they  change  their  values  and 
their  behavior. 

Mr.  H{,:hkueh.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  to 'the  formal  presentation 
of  the  next  witness  unt  il  Akaka  returns  from  the  rollcall  vote. 
Let  me  ask  one  further  question  of  Or,  V/ray  concerning  the  corre- 
lation between  health,  Intelligence,  and  ftiniily  m/e.  Does  this  cprre- 
lotion  iead  you  to  ary  sugg^^itions  for  national  policymaking  or 
national  programs,  for  example,  educational  programs?  You  hav* 
obviously  bern  thinking  about  this  very  deepl:/  What  do  you  have 
in  the  way  of  a  bottom-line  suggest  ion  lor  us. 

Dr.  Wray,  Weih  looking  at  it  purely  from  the  physical  health 
Hide,  growth,  morbidity,  mortality,  what  have  you,  we  are  moving 
the  right  direction  in  the  sen^e  that  we         surely  having 
iler  families— fertility  rates  arc*  falling  off.  tio  I  think  all  we 

.d  to  do  is  sort  of  let  things  go  as  tney  are.  The  thmgs  that  I  find 
worrisome  are  those  that  I  ha%v  alrendy  refrt^red  to  in  term-  of 
ivhat  small  family  size  nvxy  over  the  generations,  to  our  ability  to 
take  grid  care  of  *^he  kids. 

Mr  ScHEUJER  You  dn  not  seecn'very  enthusiastic  :t  th?  pros- 
pect of  some  kind  of  family  11%  educuH'm  that  would  ..t  uct  itself  to 
mc  Mng  thu  issu*  -  that  y^u  have  raibLfd. 
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Dr,  WiiAY.  I  think  we  have  to  try,  but  I  arn  not  terribly  conrn 
dent,  I  think  that  some  of  the  experiments  going  on-— again  the 
educators  can  speak  to  this  mop^  intelligent] v  than  I  can-^I  think 
that  some  of  the  experimental  nng  on  where  kidn  in  bihool  are 
ITiven  oppurtunitics  to  take  care  uf  children,  Lo  lay  their  liands  on  a 
live  baby  and  to  learn  how  to  handle  kids,  are  definitely  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  what  the  traditional  societies  do.  Now. 
we  Hre  hung  up  on  licensing  and  on  credentials  and  so  there  are 
real  limits  to  how  mueh  you  can  let  you  children  do.  Measures  to 
give  kids  real  life  experiences,  I  believe,  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  And  there  are  such  experiments  going  on. 

Mr,  ScHEuEH,  What  kind  of  exprriments? 

Dr.  Whay.  I  am  sorry,  I'm  not  iauiiliar  -ith  the  details.  I  have 
heard  bits  and  pieces  about  school  system  where  children  at  the 
elementary  level  are  sent  to  day  care  centers,  nursery  centers,  to 
work  or  play  with  the  children  there.  You  know,  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  in  this  country  to  i^o  through  school,  go  through  university^ 
and  arrive  at  motherhf  -ithout  ever  having  laid  a  hand^on  a 
live  baby  in  a  responsible 

Now»  just  the  mechanicH  of  child  care  obviously  are  not  all  that 
matter.  I  think  exposure  to  babies^  learning  how  to  handle  them, 
learning  the  whole  array  of  skills  are  probably  better  acquired 
from  exDerience  than  in  a  text  L  jok. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  A  teenager  of  M  or  15  migiit^  also  benefit  from 
working  in  a  day  care  center, 

Dr,  Wray.  Ideally,  you  like  to  see  exposures*  I  think,  all  through 
a  person's  life.  And  I  think  in  fairness,  the  way  we  are  going  today, 
we  ought  to  be  providing  the  same  experience  for  the  boys.  Girls 
and  boys  ought  to  be  exposed  to  younger  kids  and  learn  how  to 
handle  them, 

Mr,  ScHEuER.  Yes.  ProfesRor, 

Mrs,  Els^bergeu.  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mrs.  Eisenberger. 

Mrs.  Eisenberger,  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  comment,  plyase,  on 
the  aspect  of  parenting  as  it  might  be  evidenced  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  There  are  many  school  districts  in  the 
country  that  do  offer  experiences  for  young  people  in  the  parenting 
role.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  high  school  student  to  irav  ract  with  an 
elementary  fcichool  student  or  with  a  youngster  in  a  prenursery  day 
care  program  within  the  school  facility.  You  raise  an  intercJ&iting 
point.  Because  of  decrenjed  family  size,'  the  one  or  two  children  in 
a  family  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  inl.^nict  with  a  series  of 
younger  siblings.  A  H> ,  17-,  or  IS^year^old  in  a  family  of  8  children 
or  B  children  of  the  past  would  have,  had  the  opportunity  to  play 
with,  dmper,  care  for,  and  become  involved  with  a  8-year-rJi  broth- 
er or  sister.  The  implications  of  tliis  for  curriculum  r?.re  broad  and 
you  raise  that  poin  -the  b^oad  implication,  However,  I  wonder  in 
terms  of  interplay  and  interaction,  if  it  is  the  actual  mechanical 
and  physical  handling,  diapering  and  caring  for  a  baby  that  we 
need  to  stress  in  schonis,  l  wonder  if  the  need  is  not  much  nore  in 
terms  of  the  parenting  rnle  and  what  the  implication  of  being  a 
parent  is  and  how  you  react,  as  a  young  person,  in  making  your 
choices  as  to  whether  or  nut  you  want  to  have  children.  Young 
people  defer  maniage  or  defer  uhild  rQlsing  until  they  feel  comfort- 
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able  in  the  parenting  role.  I  think  the  cuiTiculum  in  our  school 
district  is  moving  very  rapidly  in  this  direction  of  providing  uppoi*- 
tunities  for  young  peopk%  particularly  at  the  secondary  level,  to 
have  a  broeaer  range  of  experienci*  prior  to  that  decision.  I  think 
thif?  t  r  <(!  IB  i^videnced  by  our  current  deferred  marriage  rates  and 
de^^rred  child  rearing.  Young  peopie  ore  making  choiceg, 

Mr.  HEiJRR,  t  you  think  that  somewhere  in  this  education 
thai:  tA.ure  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  fnr  nhildrun  in  both  elemen* 
tary  ofic^  liocondary  schools  to  work  with  young  children  under 
supervision  and  learn  how  to  relate  to  them? 

In  this  way  they  can  learn  the  kind  of  inputs  parents  can  have 
into  the  emotional  and  intellectual  livm  of  their  children.  Do  you 
not  think  that  thii?  Ir  .something  that  could  be  designed  in  an 
educatioa  program? 

Mrs.  EfSENBERGER.  If  I  may  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Pleaae. 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER.  You  bring  up  a  very  interesting  point  and 
that  Is  t^-  concept  of  age  segregauon.  We  as  a  aociety  prartif*  age 
segr^gat  to  a  degree  and  r^*  Mit  thnt  has  not  been  practictd  by 
any  goci^ty  in  the  history  ot  th^  w.  rM.  We  segregate  presyhoolers 
from  prenurKery  from  ki:id;  v^rteutrs,  from  elemental  schLDlei's 
and  seconda  ■  /  schoolers  i  oune  adults.  We  even  s#*yregate  our 
elderly  in  terms  of  the  )d    nnd  that  is  under  15,  and  the 

'*oldK)ld"  that  is  over  75. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  How  do  ,ata  them? 

Mrs.  Ejsenberoer,  in  licy  programs.  I  telieve  that  the 

Federal  Government  .  ic...  differem  policy  and  program  guide- 
lines and  funding  prcccdufttH      "young-old"  and  **old-old". 

IVfr.  Scheuee;  Doe:  a  CD  cv  aT-vRar-old  person  regard  themselves 
as  intrinsically  differ^rit  Uorrx  an  BO-year-old  person*' 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER  not  had  the  opportunity  to  experience 

the  wkdom  of  age  N  '  d  to  answer  that  questio/i,  sir,  I  am 
^rry  I  cannot. 

Mr.  6  HEUER.  Sir  :4r.  Akaka  has  not  returned  yet,  I  am  going 
to  take^'the  libert}  moving  ahead.  We  thank  you  for  your  very 
excellent  testimony  Dr.  Wray,  and  we  thank  you  for  having  been 
patient  enouffh  to  stay  long  after  the  normal  time/  Your  testimony 
was  of  very  great  interest  to  us.  We  know  you  have  another  en- 
gagement and  we  are  delight^jd  and  grateful  that  you  were  able  to 
come. 

Dr.  W^RAV.  Thank  vou  very  much. 
Mr  ScHEijER.  Dr.  aofterch, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  SANDRA  HOFFERTH.  ANALYST.  TllK 
'  URBAN  INRTITIITE 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p,  525.] 

Mr.  SpHEUfci.:.  Why  don't  you  chat  with  u.s  for  5  or  10  minutes 
and  then  I  am  sure  we  vvll:  have  a  few  questions.  We  hop  thare 
will  bi  some  reactions,  among  the  panelists  to  tilings  that  have 
been  said:  So  please  proceed.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you, 

Dr,  HOFFERTH,  r  would  like  to  sj^ak  to  you  briefly  on- the  subject 
of  family  structure  changes  and  child  care.  How  is  the  liu.uly 
changing  and  how  '  .,;ht  chil  be  affected?  One  of  the  most 
important  changes,  ^nd  the  (rm  I  will  focus  on  t^ay,  is  the  in- 
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creased  number  of  women  em^ployed  outside  the  home.  Women 
with  young  children  have  generally  tended  to  remain  at  home.  The 
largest  percentage  growth  over  the  past  decade  has  been  in  the 
labor  force  participation  of  the  mothers  of  young  children.  The 
result  is  that  the  number  of  young  children  with  werking  mothers 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  total  number  of  young  chiN 
dren.  In  1977,  there  were  16.7  million  pre^school  children  in  the 
United  States;  6J  million  with  ^working  mothers.  By  1990,  there 
will  be  an  estimated  24.1  million  pre-school  children;  10.4  million 
with  working  mothers, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  hope  that  before  you  are  finished  you  will  give  us 
the  policy  and  program  implications  of  of  these  statistics. 

Dr,  HoFFERTH,  What  this  means  ,  is  that  children  are  not  just 
brought  up  by  parents  today  in  the  United  ..lates,  nor  are  they 
brought  up  just  by^elatives.  The  children  of  working  mothers  need 
,  care  during  t,he  time  the  mother  is  away  from  home.  The  arrange- 
ments made,  we  call  day  care.  How  are  they  cared  for  now  and 
how  will  they  be  cared  for  in  the  future?  At  present,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  children  are  caVed' for  in  what  we  call  day  care 
centers,  and  that  is  under  10  percent.  Most  are  cared  for  informally 
in  their  own  homes  generally  by  nonrelatives.  Family  structure 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  determinant  of  the  type  of  care, 
whether  this  represents  parental  choice  or  a  lack  of  alternatives  is 
unknown.  Of  all  the  "types  of  care,  we  know  most  about  center  care, 
WKat  we  know  so  far  is  that  center  care  does  not  appear  to  harm 
children.  Under  some  conditions,  it  may  be  good  for  them.  This  is  ' 
directly  relevant  to  what  Dr.  Wray  has  said:  Not  all  children  are 
brought  up  full-time  by  their  parents,  but  a  good  many  of  them— 
today  about  37  jjercent  of  pre-school  children— are  cared  for  at 
least  part  of  the  day  in  some  other  sort  of  arrangement. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  informal  day  care  arrangements  or 
about  those  people  who  provide  them, 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  informal  day  care? 
Dr.  HoFFERTH.  An  arrangement  such  as  a  babysitter  in  the  home 
who  cares  for  the  children  while  their  mother  is  away,  or  a  house- 
keeper who  does  housework  and  also  cares  for  the  young  children. 
It  includes  the  mother  who  takes  her  children  to  the  home  ^pf 
another  mother  to.  care"  for  the  children  during  the  time  she  is 
away.  It  includes  care  by  a  relative  or  by  a  nonrelative, 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Once  you  have  a  mother  who  takes  her  child  to  the' 
home  of  a  nonrelative  and  pays  her  for  caring  for  the  child,  you  get 
into,  a  whole  congeries  of  restrictions,  barriers  and  standards.  What 
do  we  do  about  it?  We  have  had  some  efforts  under  the 'poverty 
program  to  compensate  women  who  would  take  care,  of  five  or  six 
children  at  a  time  for  working  mothers  on  her  block.  However, 
once  you  get  to  the  point  of  taking  a  child  from  square  one  to 
square  two,  where  square  two  is  the  home  of  a  nonrelatiVe  and 
where  money  passes,  you  get  into  restrictions  concerning  building 
codes,  sanitation,  and  other  such  barriers.  Now,  do  you  have  any 
recommendations  for  us?  Should  there  be  a  kind  of  half-way\ house 
between  a  mother  taking  care  of  her  own  child,  either  in  her  own 
.home  or  a  relative's  home  and  a  certified,  qualified,  registered  day 
care  center  or  nursery?  \  , 
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\  94  \  ' 

Dr.  HoFFERTH,  Yes,  I  would  like  to  address  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  put  it  off  for  a  little  while,  if  I  could, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  All  of  us  sitting  here  today  find  your  testimony 
extremely  interesting.  We  would  appreciate  it  however^  if  you 
would  give  us  your  "judgment*  yo^'  wisdom,  end  tell  us  what  ought 
to  be  done.  We  need  your  help  and  we  need  specific  policy  and 
program  recommendations  from  you. 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  One  fact  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  is 
that  fewer  than  10  percent,  and  I  estimate  around  5  percent,  of 
these  arrangements  are  licensed.  That  means  that  these  regula- 
tions to  which  you  refer  do  not  apply.  The  majority  of  arrange- 
ments are  informal,  very  informaL  They  are  arrangements  be- 
tween one  mother  and  another.  One  person  and  another,^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  just  1  minute.  This  is 
Congressman  Dave  Stockman  who  is  cochairman  of  this  task  force 
and  he  will  take  over  in  Congressman  Akaka's  abience.  Please 
proceed.  Dr.  Hofferth.  i  j 

Dr.  Hofferth.  Sir,  I  have  been  talking  about  informal  day  care 
arrangements  and  about  those  who  provide^  them.  I  have  been 
emphasizing  all  along  that  more  and  more  women  are  entering  the 
labor  force.^However,  as  women  enter  the  labor  force,  there  may  be 
a  decreased  supply  of  informal  care  because  informal  caretakers 
may  be  attracted  into  the  labor  force  themselves.  If  so*  informal 
care  may  become  harder  and  harder  to  find. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Is  the  decreased  availability  of  informal  care  good 

or  bad?  ~  ,    .  ,       ,  „ 

Dr.  Hofferth.  Parents  seern  to  prefer  mformal  care.  However, 
we  do  not  really  know  v/hether  it  is  preference  or  whether  it  is 
becauee  day  care  centers  are  not  available.  I  just  wanted  to  point 
out  that  otKer  changes  are  occurring  euch  as  increases  in  single- 
parent  families,  small  families,- and  highy  mobile  families.  This  is 
likely  to  lincrease  the  need  for  care  as  well;  whether  it  is  because 
they  are  poor  and  care  is  subsidized  or  whether  they  prefer  such  ^ 
care,  such  families  are  more  likely  to  use  centers. 

So,  in  answer  to  your  question  concerning  what  can  be  done, 
there  are  ^  number  of  policies  at  the  Federal  level  that  affect  ^he 
supply,  and  demand  for  care.  These  policies  are  often  not  recog- 
nized. I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  current 
Federal  policies  do  affect  the  demand  and  supply  of  care.  I  think 
that  is  the  first  place  to  start.  After  that,  we  can  ask  what  we 
should  do,  because  decisions  have  been  made  that  have  so  far  not 
been  based  on  such  evaluations. 

First  of  all,  the  direct  expenditures  on  day  care,  formal  day  care, 
amounted  to  about  $2.5  billion  in  1977.  Yet  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  day  care  are  tied  to  policies  other  than  direct  expenditure 
on  care.  What  sorts  of  policies  are  they?  First,  social  policies  affect 
the  employment  of  the  mother.  Welfare  policies,  for  example,  affect 
the  need'  to  work,  incentives  to  work,  and  in  two-parent  families, 
who  works.  So  to  begin  with,  there  are  current  policies  that  aifect 
whether  children  will  need  care,  because  they  affect  whether  moth- 
ers work  or  not.  So  when  we  consider  welfare  policies,  we  can  say 
that  if  we  establish  one  sort  of  a  policy  and  allow  mothers  of 
children  under  age  6  to  stay  home,  then  their  child^n  will  not 
need  formal  care. 
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Mr.  ScHEUER.  That  may  be  a  non  sequitur.  That  mother  may  not 
be  able  to  provide  her  children  with  everything  they  need  in  the 
way  of  an  enriched  home.  Those  children  might  possibly  be  better 
off  in  an  enriched  day  care  center  or  a  Head  Start  type  of  program. 

Dr.  HOFFERTH,  That  is  a  posiiibility.  Preschool  programs  of  this 
type  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  public  assistance,  welfare 
progTams,  The  mother  may  need  to  get  out  of  the  home  for  a  few 
hours,  may  want  to  put  her  child  in  day  care.  This  may  help  her  be 
a  better  mother.  Meanwhile,  she  can  take  courses  or  whatever.  I 
agree  with  that  completely.  But  these  policies  should  be, linked. 
The  way  day  care  is  set  up  now,  it  is  totally  separate.  It  haCno 
relationship  or  connection  with  employment  policy.  Employment 
policies  affect  women  s  wages.  They  affect  the  attractions  of  work, 
such  as  benafita  and^schedules.  For  examplei  if  we  had  more  flexi-' 
b'le  scheduling  of  work  hours,  extended  maternal  leave  and  reem- 
ployment rights  for  mother,  there  might  Be  less  need  for  care.  So  it 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  saying  that  more  and  more  mothers  are 
entering  the  labor  force,  that  have  young  children,  and  that  we 
need  to  immediately  go  out  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  day  care 
centers.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  way  to  approach  the  problem.  It 
is  one  way  but  it  should  be  combined  with  attention  to,  for  exan^- 
ple,  flexible  scheduling  of  hours.  This  would  allow  two  parents  with 
young  children  to  split  the  care  of  their  children.  That  is,  one 
person  could  stay  home  to  take  dare  of  the  child  for  half  a  week 
and  then  could  go  to  work  the  other  half  while  the  other  person 
would  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  child.  So  in  employment 
policy,  I  would  suggest  flexible  hours  and  scheduling  for  men  and 
women  and,  included  with  that,  seniority  rights  so  that  neither  the 
men  nor  the  women. that  wants  to  stay  home  would  have  to  give  up 
either  the  Benefits  or  the  seniority  that  might  accrue, 

Mr,  Stockman,  Could  I  interrupt  right  there?  . 

Dr,  HoFFERTH.  Yes.  i   -  ' 

Mr.  Stoci^man.  What  do  you  think  are  the  nmin  deterrents  to 
scheduling  flexible  hours  now—wage  and  hours  laws,  attitudes  of 
employers— what  would  you  point  as  the  main  obstacle? 

Dr.  HoFFEBTH:  Well,  probably  everything  that  you  mentioned,, 
First  of  all,  men,  fathers,  are  unwilling  to  work  part  time  or  to 
work  on  a  nexible  schedule.  This  may  be  because  they  fear  for 
their  careers;  that  is,  tha^/ employers  will  not  look  at  them  as  being 
as  serious  about  their  work.  Then,  because  fathers.are  unwilling  to 
take  this  time,  if  mothers  take  off,  women  are  considered  to  be  not 
as  serious  about  their  jobs.  So  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  the 
attitudes  of  employers  and  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  something  that  would  be  very  difficult  to 
change'  However,  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  employers  at  the 
Federal  level  would  help.  The  Federal  Government  can  affect  the 
way  people  view  work  if  they  take  into  consideration  that  both 
men  and  women  have  family  responsibilities  rather  than  just  being 
one  dimensional  persons.  We  have  mothers  and  we  have  fathers^ 
Their  children  are  very  important. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes,  but  what  would  the  policy  options  be?  I 
meam  that  ip  attitudinal  matter;  a  question  of  philosophy  on  per- 
spective. What  eould  we  do  polic3^ise  to  facilitate  this? 
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Dr.  HOFFKRTH.  There  are  several  bills.  One  covers  the  nexible 
.  scheduling  of  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government  and  the  other  one 
covers  flexible  hours. 

Mr.  Stockman.  How  would  you  recommend  amending  the  wages 
and  hLUrs  laws.  I  can  see  the  obvious  thing.  If  someone  wanted  to 
work  36  hours  a;week,  which  is  practically  a  full  week,  iS  hours  a 
day  for  3  days*  you  could  not  do  it  now  because  you  would  have  to 
pay  overtime  for  4  hours  per  day. 
{  Dr,  HoFFERTH,  That  is  right. 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  You  might  be  able  to  have  this  type  of  flexible 
W  rkday  if  it  was  a  hospital  or  some  kind  of  institution  that  was 
oj;  >\  around  the  clock.  ^  - 

Vi^;  Stockman.  Well,  there  are  some  exemptions,  but  they  are 
beia^  narrowed  every  year.  In  fact,  the  policy  directions  are  nar- 
roW^\and  seem  to  be  eliminating  the  exemptions  and  maybe  that 
is  gon|  in  just  .the  wrong  way. 

Dr.  HoFFiSRTH.  I  believt^  these  bills  do  attempt  to  amendj-his,  to 
allow  employers  to  set  up  snhedules  and  not  pay  overtime.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  technicalities.  »  ^ 

There  is  also  a  proposc^i  pending  4o  remove  the  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  civil  positionSi  which  is  a  barrier  to  increasing  part-time 
positions.  "     _  _ 

Another  propoial  was  introduced  by  Mr;  Riegel  of  the  Senate 
Human JResources  Committee.  This  bill  would  guarantee  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  workers  who  temporarily  rolinquish  employment  to 
pursue  education  or  child  care  and  for  other  purposes. 

Any  perHoh  who  applies  for  reetTipioyment  under  the  provkions  of  this  chapter 
within  a  period  of  5  years  BhaiLrdtain  ail  seniority  and  all  righti  and  privileges 
attachtid;ther©. 

It  does  not  provide  for  financial  assistance  during  the  period 
which  the  person  is  at  home  taking  care  of  the  children  or  is  going 
to  school.  That  is  another  sort  of  benefit  or  issue  that  could  be 
considered.  -  j 

Mr.  ScHEUEK.  NoWi  supposing  a  woman  had  three  children  over 
a  ?5-year  period.  Would  that  mean  that  she  could  really  stay  out  of 
work  10  vears  because  if  she  came  back  for  a  few  days  and  then 
took  another  leave  for  tlie  next  child,  5  years  would  start  running 
again? 

I  Dr.  HoFFERTH.  No,  in  order  to  obtain  rights,  an'  employee  must 
be  continuously  employed  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  by  an 
employer  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  STOCKMAN.  That  is  qualified. 

Mr.  ScHEUER?  But  how  long  would  they  stay  out  in  that  case? 

Dr=  HOFFERTH,  Only  for  5  years.  After  that,  the  person  would 
either  give  up  that  job— right  to  come  back,  or™  # 

Mr.  SpHEUER,  What  if  they  came  back  and  then  had  another 
child  after  6  months  or  a  year?  " 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  the  qualifier  there  is  5  years. 

Mr.  ScHEUER..Let  me  tell  you  why  I  raised  that  question,  I  just 
came  back  from  an  OECD  meeting  in  Paris.  The  stewardesses  told 
me  on  the  0ight  coming  back  that  under  the  policy  of  their  airline, 
a  hostess  could  get  married,  leave  her  work,  raise  her  children,  and 
after  15  years  or  so,  come  back  with  full  seniority They  wanted  to 
know  if  this  was  fair.  Now,  what  would  your  answef  be  to  those 


hogtesses?  These  young,  single  women  who  are  really  looking  at 
their  work  as  a  career? 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it,  but  5  years  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  reasonable.  Do  not  forget,  these  young  women 
may  at  some  point  want  to  have  a  child,  In  which  uase  they  would 
take  advantage  of  the  leave  policy.  If  It  were  no  longer  available 
they  might  regret  it  at  such  a  time,  Most  of  us  do  want  and  will 
have  children.  Only  a  ve^  small  proportibn  of  women  do  not  have 
children.  So  some  day  it  will  be  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  If  1  had  been  a  little  more  on  my  toes,  that  is  the 
answer  that  I  would  have  given  them. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  Let  me  just  point  out  a  few  more  specific  policies. 
I  have  mentioned  welfare  and  employment  Tax  policies  also  alTect 
the  type  of  care  parents  use  and  the  profitability  of  care  to  provid- 
ers. For  example,  the  way  the  tax  credit  is  set  up  provides  credit 
for  only  certain  types  of  care.  Therefore,  whatever  types  of  dare  for 
which  the  credit  is  ayailable  will  increase  in  use.  Howeverj  on  the 
other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  income  tax  credit  is  in  many  cases 
offset  by  the  ccat  of  the  Swial  &curity  tax  to  the  employer.  Thus, 
there  may  be  no  overall  remaining  benefit.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  housekeeper,  a  person  that  comes  into  the  home.  The  em- 
ployer  pays  i  Social  Security  tax  and  gete  a  credit.  However,  the 
Sbclal  Secuilty  tax  and  child  care  deduction  are  just  about  equal 
and  there  remains  no  overall  benefit. 

Anothar  type  of  policy,  an  educational  policy,  affects  the  need  for 
care  of  8-  to  5-year-olds,  but  not  the  under  S-year-olds.  I  will  give 
yow'some  figures— 26  percent  of  the  a=year<ild  children;  48  percent 
of  the  4-year=old  children;  and  82  percant  of  the  ^year-old  ehildren 
with  working  mothers  were  enrolled  in  a  nursery  school  or  kinder- 
garten in  1976.  Expansion  of  preschool  programs  at  low  or  no  co^t-- 
might  substantially  affect  the  types  of  care  ]^ople  rely  on  for-their, 
3-  to  5-year-olds.  More  and  more  of  the  8-  to  5-year-olds  are  enter* 
ing  nursery  and  kindergarten  programs.  ^  * 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Why  do  you  say  that  age  could  not  be  extended 
down?  Did  we  not  have  a  fairly  good  experience  in  Headstart  or  did 
we  not  go  below  the  3  years?  I  know  in  Israel,  they  go  right  down 
to  the  first  year,  I  think,  after  6  months  or  oo.  Why  do  you  say  that 
we  should  not  go  below  8  years? 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  I  am  not  saying  necessarily  that  we  should  not. 
We  have  experience  with  the  3-  to  ^year-old  children  now.  We  can 
definitely  say  that  there  are  certain  benefits  from  this  program. 
Mothers  do,  in  fact,  put  their  children  in  preschool  programs, 
mostly  for  part"day,  although  some  working  mothers  put  their 
children  in  for  a  full-day.  Many  mothers  are  hesitant  to  put  their 
young  children,  toddlers,  and  infants,  in  this  sort  of  program. 

Mr.  ScHEuiR.  Why  are  they  hesitant? 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  The  date  that  we  have  indicates  that  mothera  feel 
the  home  environment  is  best  for  the  young  child.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  from  preschool  studies  tlhat  too  many  children  to- 
gether in  one  rwrn  is  bad  for  them.  There  is  too  much  stimulation 
for  the  infants  and  they  wind  up  not  ^ing  alert  and  attentive.  The 
caretokers  cannot  care  for  them  adequately.  There  is  definitely  a 


problem  involving  the  number  of  caretakeri,  the  number  of  infants 
and  the  quality  of  care, 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Weil,  are  yuu  not  pointing  ui  toward  some  kind  of 
synthesis  of  what  we  have  heard  this  morning?  We  have  heard 
that  school  buildings  ire  being  closed  down  because  of  the  declin- 
ing number  of  children  of  school  age  and  that  is  expected  to  contin- 
ue in  the  future.  We  also  discussed  the  need  for  elderly  people  to 
have  useful  rol<?s  in  society,  the  "young"  elderly  and  the  "elderly*' 
elderly.  We  have  heard  a  diecussion  concerning  the  need  for  ei©' 
m^ntary  and  secondary  school  students  to  be  working  with  infanta 
and  toddlers  under  some  kind  of  iupervision.  Could  you  not  imag- 
ine a  demonstration  prQject  where  there  would  be  a  licenied  teach- 
er in  a  room  where  there  might  be  an  elderly  person,  an  elemen- 
tary schoolchild  of  8  or  9  or  10  years  old  and  possibly  a  secondary 
schoolehild  and  maybe  a  university  student  who  is  working  toward 
a  taacher's  certificate,  all  working  in  a  controlled  environment.  It 
would  break  these  children  away  from  the  mass  that  you  are 
talking  about  where  there  is  overstimulation  and  overinteraction 
into  the  small  groups  of  two  or  three  or  four?  Could  you  not 
visualize  some  kind  of  demonstrtition  project  along  these  lines? 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  Yes  I  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  There  is 
one  pr^;Llem  with  involving,  the  elderly  in  such  programs  that,! 
would  like  to  point  out:  Social  security  regulations.  There  is  an 
earnings  limit  which  might  be  a  barrier  to  an  older  person  wanting 
to  do  such  work  if  it  were,  in  fact^  paid.  Welfare  mothers  might 
also  be  participanta  in  this  sort  of  project.  However,  again  there  is 
an  earnings  limit.  It  might  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  participate 
for  pay.  As  far  as  including  schoolchildreni  they  would  require 
supervision*  so  J  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  that  would  take  the 
burdpn  off  the  caretakers.  A  teenager,  yes^  and  there  are  a  few^ — — 

Mr.  CnHEUfiR,  I  am  not  saying  take  the  burden  off  the  caretakers. 
If  you  are  saying  ^'caretakero"  as  a  teacher? 

Dr,  HoFFERTH.  Teacher,  yes. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  It  ?night  make  the  job  of  a  teacher  in  that  class- 
room much  more  challenging  and  much  more  complex.  I  do  not 
think  the  teachers  are  iMking  for  ways  to  avoid  creative  chal- 
TSiges.  I  think  teachers  would  enjoy  taking  on  thN  rather  stimulat- 
ing and  creative  role  that  they  are  not  now  pla^^ng.  If,  in  addition 
to  having  the  responsibility  for  their  educational  needs,  they  had 
responsibility  for  stimulating  the  involvement  of  perhaps  a  univer- 
sity student  or  two,  an  elderly  student  or  two,  an  elementaiy 
student  dr  two,  and  a  secondary  student  or  two^  in  a  creative  well- 
designed  way  where  the  teacher  would  exert  effective  guidance  and 
help  all  of  these  people,  it  seems  to  me  that^ould  be  a  fantastical* 
ly  stimulating  and  satisfying  role  for  a  teacher. 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  It  would  involve  a  iubstantial  commitment  of 
money  and  resources  bwause  it  would  require  a  number  of  very 
well  qualified  teachers  and  excellent  facilities  to  go  along  with  it. 
This  would  not  be  your  usual  informal  arrangement. 

Maybe  I  should  just  go  on  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  other  points. 
Federal  regulation  was  one  point  you  mentioned— regulation  of 
care.  The  main  effect  that  regulation  has  is  that  it  affects  the 
number  of  children  per  caretaker.  Since  the  'cost  of  teachers— 
caretakers— is  most  of  the  cost  of  care,  anj^hing  that  would  affect 
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the  number  of  them  is  going  to  affect  the  cost.  Therefore,  these 
regulations  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  They  are  undergo- 
ing a  process  of  review  at  the  present  time,  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
what  will  come  out  of  it,  but  these  are  definitely  being  reconsidered 
and  I  believe  recommendations  for  change  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  within  a  month  or  so. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  regulations  go,  a  lot  of  times  you  hear  about 
thrj  silly  requirements  for  centers.  Most  of  these  requirements  turn 
oiit  to  be  State  requirements.  Things  such  as  zoning  requirements, 
health  requirements,  and  so  on  are  at  the  State  level.  So  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  anything  that  Federal  policy  could  do. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Are  you  talking  about  the^  interagency  stand 
ards? 

Dr.  HoFFEKTH.  Yes,  the  Federal  interagency  day  care  require- 
ments. 

Mr,  Stockman.  You  have  been  talking  about  supply  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  da)'  care  or  child 
care  services  due  to  increased  participation  rates  by  v^omen  in  the 
labor  force,  Is  the  supply  not  going  to  depend  to  some  very  great 
degree  on  how  you  define  it?  I  mean,  if  you  put  prQhibitively  high 
standards  in  terms  of  staffing  ratios  and  equipment  and  a  lot  of 
sunlight  coming  through  the  windows  and  so  forth,  you  are  going' 
to  rather  drasticaliy  curtail  the  supply  and  raise  the  cost  of  the 
supply  that  is  available.  What  is  your  philosophy  as  to  appropriate 
standarxls  and  whether  we  want  a  continuum  of  service  ievela 
available?  Or,  do  we  want  to  limit  it  only  to  the  %w>  highest 
quality  child  care  defined  by  the  professinnals  In  the  field  who 
obviou.^iv  want  to  proviie  Cadillac  service  vo^  everybody  if  they 
ind  \ce  frmilies  and  -ihe  taxpayers  to  pay  for  isV  ' 

r>'%  HoFFKarH.  The  Federal  Government  la  paying  for  a  lot  of  day 
care  >>r  c^.idrun  on  public  assiotancef  for  example.  And  it  would  be 
unriesirafj'^%  if  no^  politicany  impij^sible,  to  put  them  in  poor  qual- 
dy  Lui*^  rhis  is  nl  the  realms  for  these  regulations.  Policy- 
rA.^kers  uan^  t  j  makF.  sure,  the  ?3re  is  adequate.  However*  parents 
do  not  niC'Ysia ^'Uy  want  i'eveiopniental  type  of  carej  which  is  the 
mOHt  **xpen??2va  *t  inralv^s  social  ser\'ices  and  educational  pro- 
grams s'>r  cliii'iiu.  Therefore,  one  suggestion  that  I  have  -  hat 
thtfe  be  ^j.  vral  lypes  of  care,  gay»  mtnimuin  standards  for  uilfer- 
'tnt  forms  care.  This  would  make  regulation  more  complicated, 
h'ii:  I',  would  also  allow  parents  more  freedom  to  choose  the  type  of 
cnre  J.hdt  their  children  get.  If  they  prefer  the  care  to  be  in  a  very 
homeiike  environment^  then  there  would  be  fairly  loose  minimum 
stiSndT^rds  that  could  ^^i*  estat  ashed.  Whereas  if  a  center,  for  exam* 
pie,  wants  to  call  itae-f  *'d^  'e?  rpn-entarS  then  it  would  have  to 
meet  other,  more  rigorouG  St. didards. 

Mr,  Stockman,^  Well,  we  are  spending  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  perhaps  even  more,  for  child  care  services  one  way  or  another 
through  the  social  services  programs,  public  assistance  and  so 
forth.  Should  we  be  buying  only  developmental,  high  quality, 
$2,500  per  child  year  care  or  shruld  we  be  buying  the  range  of 
alternatives  that  is  available,  depe  nding  on  the  wishes  of  the  cli- 
ents involved?  ^ 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  I  would  opt  for  the  latter  with  the  stipulation  that 
parents  have  the.knosvledge  and  information  to  choose  the  type  of 
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care  with,  for  example,  the  help  of  an  informational  referral  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  type  of  service  for  which  the  Government  might 
provide  funds. 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  that  unless  we' move  along  here  we  are 
not  going  to  get  through  the  entire  paneL  Unless  you  hpve  any 
further  major  recommendations  you  would  like  to  make,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  next  witness. 

Dr.  HoFFERTH.  No,  I  will  just  feumtnarize.  It  is  first  of  all  clear 
that  the  proportion  of  young  children  with  mothers  in  the  labor 
force  will  continue  to  increase,  which  means  that  day  care  will 
become  more  important.  Second,  Federal  policies  are  important 
and  will  be  important  over  the  next  decade.  Finally,  we  should 
know  what  the  effects  of  these  policies  are  and  will  be  on  both  the 
supply  of  and  the  demand  for  care.  They  do  have  important  im- 
pacts. When  thinking  of  workers,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  think 
of  them  apart  from  their  families  and  their  family  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities, ^ 

Mr-  Stockman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  your  i;tatement 
has  been  very  helpful, 

Ms,  Friedman,  would  you  like  to  proceed? 

BtATEMENT  OF  IVIRS.  KATHERINE  EISENBKRGER,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION,  HUNTER  COLLEGE,  INTRODUCED  BY  MS. 
CHARLOTTE  FRIEDMAN 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p,  1357.] 

Ms.  Friedman.  I  would  likp  to  introduce  Katherine  Eisenberger, 

Mr,  Stockman.  Excuse  me,  before  you  go  ahead,  we  have  two 
other  members  of  the  committee  here^  Congressman  Beilenson 
from  California  and  Congressman  Erlenborn  from  Illinois. 

Ms,  Friedman.  I  work  in  the  Office  of  Governmental  Relations  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Here  today  to 
testify  on  the  subject  of  Changing  Enrollment  Patterns  is  one  of 
our  experts.  She  is  the  director  of  AASA's  demographic  project, 
Katherine  Eisenberger. 

Mrs.  Eisenberger,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  yHu  this  morning,  I  understand  from  the  dialog  that  we 
havfe  had  that  you  are  most  interested  in  policy  recommendations 
and  eager  to  discusH  them, 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  And  program  recommendations. 

Mrs,  Eisenberger,  The  first  implication  or  recommendation  that 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  as  a  result  of  enrollment  declines  in 
our  public  schools  is  the  increasing  number  of  abandoned  buildings 
or  idle  buildings  that  at  one  time  were  useful  school  facilities. 
Currently,  we  have  little  funds  available  within  the  local  district  or 
at  the  county  or  State  le^  el  to  allocate  toward  rehabilitation  or 
recycling  of  these  buildings.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  these  are  the 
very  buildings  that  our  legislators  helped  us.  to  construct  through 
construction  aid  during  the  post-World  War  II  growth  period.  It 
was  with  Federal  doUan  and  construction  aid,  dollars  that  they 
were  built.  It  was  with  this  ^sistance  that  they  became  useful 
facilities  for  public  education.  Once  again  we  need  the  s^sistance  of 
Federal  dollars,  not  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  recycling,  refurbishing,  and  rehabilitation. 
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I  believu  that  would  be  an  area  that  ichool  administrators  would 
embrace. 

Mr,  ScHEUKR.  How  do  you  see  these  buildings  rehabilitated? 

Mrs.  EisKNHKR(*Eii.  Sir,  about  5  minutes  ago,  you  described  what 
we  call— =  .  ' 

Mr.  ScHKUKK.  No,  I  am  an  amateur.  You  are  a  professionaL 

Mrs,  EisKNBKRaER.  You  described  what  we  call  a  joint  occupancy 
facility.  It  is  a  facility  that  houses  schoolchildren  within  a  regular 
school  educational  program  while  simultaneously  providing  for 
other  social  services  to  be  ongoing  within  the  community^  such  as  a 
senior  citizens'  recreation  center  or  day  care.  There  is  a  facility  in 
Atl  nta  called  the  J.  F,  Kennedy  facility.  It  is  a  joint  occupancy 
faciiity  housing  five  different  social  services  on  five  noors.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  another  facility  right  across  the  river  in 
ArUngton,  It  is  the  Madison  School. 

The  JFK  Middle  School  in  Atlanta  has  a  social  service  wing,  a 
professional  wing  housing  doctors  and  lawyers  in  professional 
suites,  a  middle  school,  a  recreation  fioor,  a  senior  citizens'  noor, 
and  a  cafetorium-auditorium.  It  has  five  floors. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  It  is  a  cafeteria-auditorium? 

Mr;.  EiHKNBERQEK.  Yes.  In  education,  we  improvise,  [Laughtep.] 

The  Madison  School  in  Arlington  was  discontinued  for  public 
school  use  as  a  regular  educational  facility.  It  remained  idle  until 
it  was  picked  up  by  the  county  and  now  offers  day  care  services  as 
well  as  senior  citizen  services. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  How  about  something  for  the  teenagers?  We  are 
constantly  hearing  in  our  district  from  parents,  especiaUy  of  teen- 
agers who  get  into  a  little  trouble  with  their  exuberance,  that  our 
kids  have  nothing  to  do.  Give  us  something  for  our  kids  to  do  after 
school,  evenings,  weekends  and  holidays. 

Could  part  of  this  school  be  used  as  a  recreation  facility  for 
teenagers,  for  some  kind  of  sports,  or  other  recreation? 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER,  Sir,  when  I,  talk  about  a  recreation  facility,  I 
try  very  hard  not  to  be  age-specific.  I  am  very  concerned  about  age 
segregation  and  when  I  talk  about  recreation,  it  spans  any^^age 
group.  I  see  older  people  who  are  able  to  participate  In  recreatloh 
experiences  with  young  people  simultaneously.  There  should  not  be 
or  need  not  be  any  barrier  isolating  a  teenager  from  what  we 
would  typically  call  a  middle-aged  person  of  an  older  person. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Or  a  younger  person? 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER,  Certainly,  Another  area  that  I  believe  is  very 
important  is  the  concept  of  managing  decline;  it  has  direct  implica- 
tions for  .policy.  We,  as  a  society,  have  a  mind-set  of  growth— bigger 
is  better,  new  is  good,  growth  is  positive.  For  the  first  time,  histori- 
cally, we  are  facing  an  era  in  which  we  are  no  longer  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  experienced  in  the  past.  We  have  little 
experience  as  a  society  in  managing  decline.  We  have  two  industri- 
al models  to  look  to  and  they  are  agriculture  and  the  railroads;  and 
I  suggest  that  the  management  of  decline  in  agriculture  and  the 
railroads  was  less  than  we  could  have  hoped  for,  \ 

Our  school  administrators  are  now  on  the  frontier  of  managing 
decline.  We  are  viewing  education  as  in  the  beginning  phase  of  a 
declining  industry.  That  is  decline  in  terms  of  numbers  and  I  want 
to  make  the  point  of  quantity,  not  necessarily  in  quality. 
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Our  school  adrniniHtratorH  wore  placud  in  their  positions  and 
Helugtud  for  thuir  expertisu  in  managing  growth.  Most  of  their 
profeKHional  liveH  and  experiences,  academic  training,  and  program 
preparation  wan  during  an  era  of  growth,  We  are  now,  for  the  first 
timet  looking  at  the  management  of  contraction,  stabilization  or 
decline,  /We  have  little  available  research  to  giiide  us.  There  were 
six  diisertations  completed  in  the  last  century,  going  back  to  1878 
that  deal  with  the  management  of  decline. 

Funds  need  to  be  made  available  for  practical  research^  applied 
research/ and  theoreiica!  designs  for  investigating  the  parameters 
and  frontiers  of  managing  decline.  It  is  anticipated  that  decline 
will  not  be  limited  to  education  only.  Other  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  experiencing  decline  also. 

The  third  area  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  concept  of  age 
segregation  and,  as  I  have  already  ex;jressed  to  you,  it  is  an  area 
that  I  believe  is  of  vital  importance.  The  segment  of  our  society 
that  _will  be  over  18  will  outnumber  by  5  to  1  the  school^age 
population.  By  I9i)0,  we  will  have  more  people  over  55  than  we  will 
have  in  our  total  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Older  pebple 
need  to  learn  and  understand  about  young  people  from  other 
sources  than  the  TV  news  programs.  Young  people  need  to  learn 
and  understand  and  respect  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens.  We 
must  devise  programs  to  break  down  this  isolation  and  the  barriers 
of  age  segregation  that  we  have  currently  within  our  society.  The 
kchool house,  with  its  available  space,  and  with  its  opportunities  for 
lifelong  learning,  must  encourage  and  bring  in  older  citizens  for 
learning  in  careers,  hobbies,  interestSj  and/or  midlife  career 
changes.  It  presents  a  natural  situation  to  btmk  down  some  of  the 
age  barriers  that  currently  exist,  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  an 
area  of  high  priority  for  our  legislators;  part! 
of  the  fact  that  the  young— this  generate 
schools==-will  be  the  engine  of  support  that 
train  into  the  Slst  century. 

The  fourth  area  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  th 
American  family.  You  have  heard  from  my  polleagues  this  morning 
that  the  traditional  image  of  the  American  family-smother^  fathers 
three  children,  a  dog*  a  cat,  and  two-car  garage— -is  increasingly  at 
odds  with  reality.  It  is  estimated  that  45  percent  of  the  children, 
born  in  197()  at  some  time  during  their  school  years  will  live  with  a 
single  parent  or  in  a  one-parent  household,  Jorty-five  percent! 

the  conceptions  that  we  have  held  about'the  traditional  Ameri- 
can family  has  formed  the  basis  for  our  policy  and  planning  for  the 
public  schools,  our  educatipn  programs,  and  curriculum.  Revision 
and  redesign  of  curriculurti  and  program  within  our  public  schools 
to  meet  the  realities  of  changing  family  lives  is  imperative.  I  sug- 
gest— .  _ 

Mr.  ScHEUKR,  Can  you  just  elaborate  on  that  for  a  sentence  or 
two?  ^ 

Mrs.  EisEMBERGER  The  programs  and  materials  that  we  have  in 
our  public  schools  display  the  image  of  the  American  family  as  a 
traditional  one  thaL.1  have  just  suggested  to  you.  Increasjngly  we 
are  learning  that  this  Image  is  at  odds  with  reality.  We  need  to 
redesign  and  revise  our  curriculum  and  programs  in  terms  of  the 
way  we  portray  the  family.  If  vfe  can  agree  that  women  are  defer- 
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nn^  marriage  and  child  roarinf^  then  our  curriculum  need^  to 
rifflect  thlB  changu.  It  would  bu  of  gruat  benefit  to  our  young  people 
to  provide  oxpuriencuH  in  personal  financial  learning,  in  training 
and  counseling  to  prepare  for  living  an  independent,  single  life  for 
a  number  of  years;  and  in  understanding  complex  human  relation- 
ahipB,  These  are  all  experiences  that,n,efcd  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum  at  the  secondary  schools,  given  the  realities  of  v»  hat 
our  high  schoolers  do  when  they  leave  our  schoolib^ 

Another  area  that  I  would  like  to  touch,  and  the  fifthj  is  the 
concern  over  tne  extension  of  the  schoolday.  You  have  heard  my 
colU?ague  discuss  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  who  work, 
the  dual-parent  working  family,  and  the  single-parent  family;  and 
the  Increased  need  for  daycare,  nursury,  preschool,  extended  school 
services,  We  all  knew  the  "latch  k€*y''  child  of  the  U)*^0's— the 
"latch  key"  child  is  back  again.  Given  this  reality,  the  extension  of 
the  Hchuolday  into  after^school  activities,  the  incorporation  of  day- 
care into  the  public  school  facility,  the  opportunity  to  mix  daycare, 
extended  schoolday,  nursery,  recreation,  and  senior  citizens  under 
one  joint  occupancy  facility  is  a  reality  for  the  first  ti'^e.  With 
decreased  enr^olJment  and  available  space,  the  schoolhouse  is  a 
logical  place  to  provide  this  series  of  services.  It  is  located  in  a 
neighborhood.  It- is  part  of  the  fabric, of  a  neighborhood  in  urban 
and  suburban  settings.  The  facility  is  erect,  structured,  and  there. 
The  available  personnel  are  intact,  And  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
can  extend  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  from  cradle  to  grave, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Would  you  include  in  that  joint  occupancy  facility 
a  community  health  clinic?  ■  \ 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGKR,  I  vvould  include  in  that  community  facility 
whatever  the  needs  of  that  particular  neighborhood  and  communi- 
ty would  be,  A  health  facility,  an  outpatient  clihici— all  of  those  . 
would  be^=-  \ 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  Legal  aid  office,  perhaps?^ 

Mrs,  KisENBRRnER(  Absolutely.  All  of  those  would  be  included. 

Mr.  Stockman,  It/ seems  fairly  obvious  hrid  self-evident  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  What  ar^  the  deterrents .  or  the 
obstacles  to  any  kind  of  movement  in  that\  direction?  Maybe  there 
is  some  movement  in  isolated  instances,  bVit  it  is  my  observation 
that  we  are  utilizing  our  school  plant  even  less, ^^ather. than  more, 
despite  the  growing  excess  capacity,  vacancy  and  so  forth, -There 
^  must  be  some  institutibnal  policy,  or  informal  barriers  that  could 
\be  identified  and  that  w©>should  consideni  \ 
•    Mrs-.  EiSENBERGjCR,  Yes,  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Would  you  mind  very  briefiy  identifying  some  of 
them?  \  ^ 

Mrs.  EiSENREKGER,  Absolutely,  In  our  society  we  have  little  inter- 
agency, intermunicipal  cooperative  planning.  We  all  seem  to  devel- 
op our  own  specific  fiefdom  and  then  hold  and  protect  it.  This,  I 
believe,  is  part  of  our  culture.  We  cannot  contiriue  to  do  this,  for 
we  run  the  risk  of  squandering  our  scarce  resources  . in  duplication 
of  services  in  almost  every  area.  \ 

We  need  to  develop  forms  of  providing  cooperative  planning. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  a  structure  that  would  fund  the  school 
district  in  terms  of  recycling  that  building  and  provide  the  incen- 
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tives  to  encourage  municipal  tenants  and  social  service  agencies  to 
becorne  part  of  it. 

Currently,  the  school  districts'  hands  are  tied.  In  many  States 
they  cannot  rent  or  lease  excess  facilities—  / 

Mr.  Stockman,  That  is  what  I  am  getting  to.  Now  that  is  a  legal 
barrier. 

Mrs.  ElSENBERGKR.  That  is— we  can  discuss  institutional  barriers, 
legal  barrierSi  and  human  barriers,  but  the  legal  barriers— many 
are  prohibitive.  You  cannot  rent  school  space  or  lease  it,  you  can 
sell  it  only  by  referendum  in  some  areas.  In  some  States,  you  can 
lease,  but  you  cannot  sell.  In  other  areas,  you  can  do  whatever  yo^ 
wish. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Of  course!  one  very  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  offer 
various  congressional  incentives,  for  example,  funding  support  It 
could  possibly  be  conditioned  on  a  State  or  a  city  or  a  county 
putting  their  legal  house  in  order  and  making  these  things  possi- 
ble. If  the  incentive  is  sufficient,  that  will  put  their  legal  house  in 
order. 

Mr.  Stockma^n.  Do  you  detect  any  movement  in  that  direction  at 
various  pUces'  in  the  country?  Obviously,  if  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  off^a  bond  on  a  half-empty  school,  it  might  be  in  their 
interest  to  find  some  way  to  contract  out  space  or  even  a  whole 
elementary  school  that  ,  they  might  close  down.  Is  any  of  that 
happening?  ^ 

Mrs.  EiSEfifBERGER,  Yes.  I  gave  you  two  examples  of  areas  where 
there  were  joint  occupany  facilities  and  cooperative  planning. 

I  can  cite  glaring  examples,  hnwever,  of  the  other.  I  can  cite 
communities  jhat  have  empty  schooli  sitting  idle^invitations  to 
vandaliam  and  a  blight  on  th^ir  neighborhood— while  two  blocks 
down  the  road  a  senior  citizens*  recreation  center  is  being  con- 
structed. ^  V 

Mr.  Stockman.  Well,  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  Feder- 
al programs.  We  have  1,200 — — 

Mrs.'EiSENBERCiER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Stockman  [continuing].  Categorical  programs  and  there  is 
part  C  of  some  rategorical  program  which  provides  brick  and 
mortar  money  for  a  multipurpose  senior  center,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  everything  else  going  on  in  HEW.  Would  you  say  that 
we  might  take  a  pretty  thorough  look  at  all  the  brick  and  mortar 
subparts  in  all  these  categorical  progranis  and  also  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  space  already  available  and  that  space  which  will  be 
incre|aing,  as  I  noticed  from  Dr.  Fishlow's  written  testimony,  iji 
future  years  as  those  enrollment  trends  continue  to  decline.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  major  things  that  this  committee 
might  do  is  to  request  a  survey  of  brick  and  mortar  nioney  for 
social  services  type  endeavors. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more,  especially^^in  the 
field  of  health  because  we  know  that  our  health  costs  are  absolute- 
ly exploding.  The  extended  age  of  senior  citizens  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  enormously  increased  health  costs  and  health  ierv- 
ices.  Hopefully  we  will  able  to  shift  services  from  tertiary 
hospitals  where  we  are  totally  unable  to  control  costs  and  to  mo^e 
limited-care  facilities  that  are,  hopefully,  community^based  and  eni- 
phaiize  preventive  health  care.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  ideal  wa^ 
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to  actually  save  taxpayers^  money  and  also  improve  tha  quality  of 
services  to  these  elderly  people.  The  elderly  would  find  it  a  pleas* 
ant  and  enjoyable  place  to  come  for  preveiltive  health  services 
without  any  capital  investment  at  all, 

Mr.  Stockman.  Without  carrying  our  digression  too  far,  I  just 
want  to  put  on  the  record  a  classic  example  that  occurred  in  my 
district,  I  have  a  fairly  affluent,  town  in  wHIch  the  senior  class  in 
the  public^  school  system  numbers  600  and  the  kindergarten  num- 
bers 175,  It  is  just  an  iriCredible  enrollment  decline.  They  just  tore 
down  a  structurally  sound  elementary  school  two  blocks  away  from 
the  CETA  office.  But  since  CETA  is  expanding  so  rapidly,  they 
needad  more  space  so  CETA  bought^  a  bankrupt  Robert  Hall  store 
and/ spent  a  fortune  renovating  it  for  office  space.  Now  there  is  a 
'  classic  example  of  the  madness  that  we  ought  to  look  into, 

Mr.  ScHEiiJER.  I  could  not^gree  more, 

Mr,  Stockman.  Excuse  me.  Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER,  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  more  thing.  The 
Federal  Gov,ernment  has  alWays  supported  public  education  and 
particularly  in  categorical  areas.  Our  legislators  at  the. State  level 
have  always  recognized  the  need  for  Education  and  learning.  Our 
local  citizenry  haSt  out  of  their  pockets,  supported  public  education. 
I  v/puld  Uke  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  new  category  for  categorical 
aid  and  that  category  is  adults.  We  have  provided  for  learning  in 
:.k^l2  instruction  at  the  local  levels  the  State  level,  and  the  Federal 
level.  The*ne|W  dattgory  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  terms  of 
inclusion  into  the  regular  school  day  based  exactly  on  pur  ADA  or 
ADM,  as  lii  our  State  and  local  areas  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Govemment,  is^he  inclusion  of  adults.  There  is  everything 
to  be  gained]  by  having  adults  in  our  regular  school  day  on  an 
available  space  basis  sitting  next  to  a  youngster  in  a;'classroom/ 
We»  I  am  surb,  as  educators,  could  have  provided  these  experiences 
and  the  expahsion  of  the  concept  of  life-long  learning  years  a^o  had 
we  not  been  prohibited  by  the  space  and  overcrowded  conditions  of 
the  post- World  War  II  period.  We  .  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  that  Experience.  An  educational  experience  not  only  for  the 
old' or  for  thelmiddle^aged  or  for  the  young,,  but  an. experience  that 
should  transcend  orffe's  age:  a  lifelong  learning. 
.  So  ^I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  we  investigate  categorical  aid  .  in 
the  category  of  kdults. 

Mr.  ScHEyERj  Are  you  suggesting  we  have  adult  educatio|i  merge 
with  the  regular  /elementary        secondary  education  programs r 

Mrs.^  EiSENBEpGER,'.3^o"I  see  a  very  specific  need  for  ad^lt  educa- 
tion, specific  as4t  is/;l  al§o.  see  a  new  category.  We  have  title  h  title 
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class,  they/wou 


alT  ofithe  different  categorical  aids  underneath  .it,  I 


If  an  jadult  wanted  to  attend  a  European  history 
d  enfoll  in  the  high  school  European  history  class? 
Mrs.  Ei^NBESGE^-That  is  right. 
Mr,  Stockman.  Does  that  complete  your  statement?  . 
Mrs.  EisjENBBKGER,  If  I  could  provide  any  additional  information 
to  you  or  answer  any  additional  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to, , 
Mr.  Stockmai^,  We  are  going  to  opten  the  entire  panel  up  for 
questioning  as  soon  as  we  finish.  I  waht  to  thank  you  for  your 
statement.  I  think  you^  have  given  us  soriie  very,  valuable  suggas- 
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tions  and  I  hope  we  ^fipecially  pursue  the  one  line  of  thought  that 
we  were  following  the^^    ^'^^  ^-^-^^ 
Dr.  Fishlow,  would  you  like  to  proceed?.^     .  '..p. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOCTOR  HARRIET  FISHLOW,  OFFICE  OP 
ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p,  5680 

Dr.  FiSHLOW.  I  work  for  the  Administration  of  the  University  of 
California  and  I  am  a  demographer  by  profession.  My  remarka 
were  designed  more  to  set  the  st^e  for  the  discussion  of  demogra- 
phic change  than  to  suggest  specific  policies  m  Mrs.  Bisenberger 
did.  However^  I  do  have  some  policy  suggestions  which  I  will  give 
to  you  at  the  end  of  a  few  remarks  about  the  demographic  changes 
that  are  coming. 

I  see  the  changes  not  just  as  a  decline,  although  the  decline  is 
now  upon  us  and  is  certain,  but  rather  1  see  it  as  a  series  of 
fluctuations,  both  national  over  time  and  across  space  from  place 
to  place  at  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  set  the  stage  for  thati  if  I 
might. 

We  are  all  aware  by  now /that  the  United  States  experienced  a 
high  level  of  births  for  18  years  from  the  postwar  year  of  1946  to 
1964.  The  children  born  at  thf  end  of  the  baby  boom  are  now  in 
high  school.  As  we  have  heard,  births  began  to  decline  in  the  early 
1960*s  and  fell  nearly  every  year  to  the  mid4970's.  That  decline 
amounts  to  about  25  percent,  from  the  early  I960" s  to  /the  mid- 
.  19T0*s,  Only  now  does  thire  appear  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
upward  trend  so  long  expected  by  demographers.  ; 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  young  women  in  the  population, 
births  are  expected  to  rise  into  the  1990-s.  Even  with  a  very  modest 
fertility  desire  of  two  children  per  family,  which  is^very  modest  by 
American  historical  stand^^rds,  by  the  mid-1980's  the  number  of 
births  could  welUequarttie  booifn  years  of  thie  late  1950*s  or  very 
nearly  so,  dependirig  on  annual  fluctuations. 

First,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the '  fluctuations  arising  from 
births  that  have  already  occurred,  I  used  HEW's  projections  and 
modified  thiem  by  my  own  observations  on  more  recent  birth  data 
and  this  calculation  shows  a  decline  at  the  elemental  level,  as  I 
think  probably  has  been  mentioned  here,  to  1983.  The  decline  from 
the  peak  year  of  elementary  enrollment,  1969,  will  be  about  16  { 
percent.  At  the  secondary  level,  the  decline  in  enrollments  will  ^ 
continue  until  about  1990.  The  peak  year  for  secondai^  enroll  a 
ments  appears  to  have  been  1976..  By  1990,  all  things  being  equal,  1 
the  numbers  in  high  school  should  be  about  25  percent  less. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  projected  future  fertility  using 
several  different  assumptions  about  complited  family  size.  The  one 
that  appears  most  reasonable  is  series  II  which  assumes  two  chil- 
dren per  woman  on  average  and  this,  as  T  mentioned  before,  is  on 
the  low  side  if  one  considers  past  ^American  fertility.  The- Series  is 
based  on  survey  responses  asking  young  wives  t^if  number  of  chilr 
dren  expected  and  it  also  assumes  timing  patterns  will  not  change 
drastically.  ..-^    ■      _  ; 

Since,  for  various  reasons,  series  II  seems  most  reasonable  to  me, 
m  well,  I  used  that  for,  enrollment  projectiohs  past  1988  for  elemen- 
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tary  schools  and  past  1990  for  secondary  schools.  If  time  permits,  I 
will  niake  some  observations  on  postsecondary  education  as  well. 

Now,  if  series  II  projections  approximate  future  reality,  what 
long  range  fluctuations  can  be  expected?  At  the  K-8  level— that  is 
elementary  school— the  decline  will  continue  through  the  early 
1980*s.  The  low  number  should  hold  steady  for  a  couple  of  years, 
but  thereafter,  growth  is  expected.  Assuming  that  the  fertility 
projections  are  accurate,- growth  should  be  about  12  percent  be- 
tween 1985  and  1990  and  another  6  percent  in  the  following  5 
years.  It  will  be  about  20  percent  between  1985  and  1995, 

In  1995,  there  will  be  about  as  many/ children  in  elementary- 
school  as  there  was  in  1970,  close  to  th^  peak  year  for  elementary 
schools,  but  then  there  will  be  another  decline.  At  the .  secondary 
level,  the  steep  25  percent  decline  from  the  raid-1970's  to  1990  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  rapid  increase,  bringing  the  total  back  to/about 
the  peak  1975  level  af'the  end  of  the  century. 

One  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  preceding  figures  are 
all  nationjal  figures.  Local  changes  will  occur  in  their  context,  but 
will  vaiy.  For  example,  1  would  expect  steeper  declines  and  more 
modest  increases  in  parts  of  the  Northeast,  Ceritral,  and  mid-Atlan- 
tic  States  and  the  converse  for  the  West  and  Southwest,  Local 
areas  within  each  region  will  differ  also.  Therefore,  my  first  sug- 
gestion under  strategies  for  dealing  with  these  fluctuations,  be- 
cause they  are  fluctuationg  rather  than  just  a  decline,  is  to  improve 
the  capacity  to  predict  them  at  the  State  and  local  level.  We  cannot 
deal  with  either  the  decline  or  the  almost  certain  increase  thereaf- 
ter—not  certain  yet,  biit  it  seems  to  me  that  it  shall  be  since  births 
have  already  started  to  rise  in  the  last  year  or  so.  We  cannot  deal 
with  these  changes  unless  we  know  at  a  very  specific  local  level 
what  this  is  likely  to  be.  In  some  areas,  high  school  population  may 
decline  50  percent.  Probably  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  school, 
district  mentioned  earlier.^  I  do  not  know  where  that  is.  In  Cajifor- 
nia,  it  would  be  less.  Our  own7pppu]ation_umLdoes  not^^p 
kind  of  decline  for  us,  though  there  will  still  ba  some  decline. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Could  I  interrupt  you  just  one  second  here? 

Dr.  FiSHLOW.  Certainly/ 

Mr,.  Stockman.  I  am  looking  at  the  series  III  projection  that  you 
have  in  your  table  3  and  that,  of  course;  there  .is  nevjer  a  recovery. 
You  stay  at  the  lower  levels  for  eleTnentary  that  were  achieved  a 
few  years  ago  and  for  high  schools  that  were  achieved  in  1975. 
Now,  the  ftrtUity  assumption  between  s#ries  II  and  series  III,  the 
range  is  not  ;that  great.  It  is  1.7  unde^  series  III^  vvjiich  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  2,1  under  series  IL  In  other 
words,  you  are  dealing  with  a  relatively  narrow  change  or  small 
chmnge  in  the  variable,  but  you  get  a  6  miUlon*  difference  in  the 
number  of  children  in  elementary  school  by  1990  or  1995.  In  one 
case  you  get  no  change  in  terms  df  enrollment  trends  and  in  the 
other  you  get  a  steep  recovery.  We  have  been  having  discussions  all 
week  concerning  what.^we  can  do  to  improve  fertility  projections  or 
anticipations  and  right  there  is  a  classic  example  because  you  have 
two  vastly  different  outcomes  in  terms  of  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  the  interim  to  prepare  for  th^t  ^ 

br,  FiSHLOW.  Well,  one  remark  which  I  make  to  the  administra' 
tors  at  the  university  where  I  work  is  that  there  is  really  no  way  to 
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accurately  predict  the  future.  There  hai  to  be  a  range.  The  differ- 
ence between  1.7  and  2.1  is  not  that  small,  actually*  2,1  is  24 
percent  greater  than  l.T.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  been  at  one 
point  for  8  or  9  years  is  confusing  and  it  is  a  confusing  way  to  use 
those  figures.  The  2.1— 
Mr.  Stockman.  I  know  it  depends  on  tJie  exposure,  right. 
Dr.  FiSHLOw.  Well*  the  2.1  is  a  life  long  number  and  the  annual 
figure— the  1.8  or  L9— is  a  hypothetical  construct  based  on  a  single 
year's  performance.  It  can  be  very  confusing  and  beside  the  point. 
For  example*  in  1957*  I  think*  the  annual  total  fertility  rate  was  3.5 
or  .6— r 

Mr.  Stockman,  But  the  cohort  rate  was— 

Dr.  FlSHLOW.  But  the  cohorts  involved  ^ill  not  achieve  that,  so 
that  the  fact  that  we  are  yery  low  now  seems  to  be  connected  with 
a  number  of  temporary  facfnrs*  not  least  of  which  is  the  economy. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Timing. 

Dr,  FlSHLOW,  The  timing  patterns.  In  the  larger  work  which  I  did 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education*  I  discussed  at  great  length 
why  I  think  approximately  two  children  ion  an  average  is  correct. 
That  is  just  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Stockman.  We  have  had  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  annual 
rate,  say,  from  1962  to  1975,  /  i 

_Dr^EiSHLOW.  Yes. 

^----MTrSTOCKMAN,  You  are  suggesting  that  there  was  a  much  lesser ^ 
.change  in  the  cohort  rate,  life  cycle  cohort  rate.  Do  you  have  any^ 
idea  of  what  that  might  be  in- numbers? 

Dr.  FisftLOW.  Yes;  I  do.  It  is  still  a  considerable  decline  even  oH 
the  cohort  side.  The  cohort  of  young  women  who  were  produeing 
children  around  1960*  which  was  a  benchmark  year  in  the  fiaby 
boom,  are  women  typically  from  the  birth  cohorti  of  the  1980's,  It 
looks  as  if  those  cohorts  will  end  upi.^fr''^,^ average*  having  pro- 
duced three  children  per  woman.  Of  co^Hei  there  will/be  differ- 
ences amoiSgst  themselves  by  the  usual  >  '  yariables-^education, 
race,  and  so  on,  but  three  for,  the  ^Bnti/  hort,  or' nearly  three, 
which  is  considerable  for  modern.  Western  yivilization. 

It  Iqoks  as  if  the  cohort  of  young'%dmen  now  of  primary  repro- 
ductive age-^that  is,  20  to  29— will  probably  end  up  with  about  two 
children.  That  is  &  very  large  drop.       ■  ^      -     .    ,  ^ 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thlrty4hree  percent  drpp  . 

Dr/FiSHLOW,  Yfes,  Predicting  the  hfiilM^  fertility  of  women  now 
who  are. young  is  not  something  I  wQiild  like  to  be  held  to  in  10  or 
15  years.  Howevfr,  ft  looks '  as  if  that  wll  .^^  the  case  because,  for 
one  thingi^  what  they  say  always  turns  oiit  in  the  aggregate  to  be  a 
fairly' accurate  predictor  of  what  wiirhappen. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Yes.  .  - 

.  Dr.  FisHLOW.  Naturally>  conditions  can  change.  But  my  feeling  is 
that,  two  is  about  right.  ■Educated'women  and  many  women  I  come 
in  contact  with,  whom'  I  work  with  at  the  university,  speak  of  one 
or  twor  But  we  have  a  very  large  heterogeneous  population  in  this 
countryKand  two  seems  t6  be  the  best  guess.  ^ 

Mr.^STOCKMAN,  Go  ahead.  I  am  sorry,  ,  \  ^ 

Dr,  FisHLOw.  I  made  some  suggestions  based\on  these  fluctu- 
ations. One  is  that  we  improve  the  way  we  predict.  I  suggest  thatt 
there  be  some  cooperation  between  State  authorities,  either  in  the 
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education  or  in  population  units,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
order  to  improve  the  current  state  of  small  area  forecasting,  It 
depends  a  lot  on  local  judgment.  It  would  mean  training  persons  or 
providing  training  manuals  in  basic  demographirf  techniques  to 
school  districts  and  having  them  combine  these  with  jocal  judg* 
ment.  One  has  to  be— in  a  small  area^ — ^in  the  place  to  decide  what 
is  going  to  happen  5  years  down  the  road,  You  cannot  just  do  that 
with  mathematical  models. 

While  many  of  the  larger  school  districts  have  staff  who  project 
enrollmruts,  usually  by  the  grade  progression  m.ethodj  combined 
with  local  birth  rate  estimates,  of  future  kindergarten  entrances, 
few  are  equipped  to  estimate  the  range  of  probable  enrollments  as 
long  as  5  yearSj  much  less  10  to  15  years  in  the  future. 

The  Bureari  of  the  Census  has  .  done  some  work  in  small  area 
estimation  which  I  am  not  too_tomiliar  with,  but  which  I  heard  of 
when  I  called  up  and  down  my  own  Stat^  to  find  out  what  the 
school  projection  methodolo^  was  in  the  larger  school  districts.  It 
is  a  small  area  census  in  a  project  called!  the  Dual  Independent 
Map  Encoding  File  or  the  DIME  project  which  enables  one  to  map 
a  census  survey  Into  any  area  you  choose  to  code  it  to?  This  capac- 
ity would  at  least  give  school  administrators  a  knowledge  of  who  is 
already  there,  including  how  many  children  under  the  age  of  5, 
Combined  with  other  techniques,  such  knowledge  might  give  them 
some  idea  of  who  is  likely  to  be  there  6  or  10  years  down  the  road. 

The  value  of  such  knowledge  was  brought  forcibly  to  mind  in  a 
flyer  from  my  son's  school,  which  is  a  kindergarten  to  third  grade 
school  in  Berkeley.  They  had  projections  for  next  year  with  70  in 
the  third  grade;  60  in  the  second  grade;  50  in  the  first  grade,  At  the 
kinyergarten  level  there  was  a  fight  beiween  the  school  board  and 
the  priHcipai  in  whicH  the  school  board  suggested  40  and  the  prin- 
cipal projected  60  at  the  kindergarten  level.  None  of  these  people^ 
as  far  as  I  could  tell,  really  knew  how  many  4-year-olds  were  in  the 
.district.  So  somg  kind  of  survey  technique  would-be  very  useful. 
This  could  be  done  on  a  pilot  project.  I  have  diseiiBsed  that  with 
people  in  the  Population  Research  Unit;  in/California , and  it  is 
possible^  but  they  do  not  have  the  funds  to ; do  it, 

i  made  a  number  of  other  suggestions  in  my  paper,  none  of 
which  are  novel  and  none  of  which  are  at  the. detailed  level  that 
persons  actively  engaged  in  education*  likf  Mrs,  Eisenberger  is, 
could  provide.  Just  to  briefly  mention  them,  .these  suggestions  in- 
clude the  availability  of  advice  to  school  distilicts,  both  political  and 
economic,  on  the  sale  of  school  buildings  andiaid  to  teachers  to  find 
different  employment.  The  latter  is  fjarticularly  .dear  to  my  heart 
since  !  cannot  envision  the  school  building  problem  as  quite  as 
serious.  It  may  be,  but  that  is  not  the  way  I  see  it.  . 

Mr,  Stockman^  Shquld  we  have  some  kind  of  adjustment  or 
assistance  pregram  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  per- 
sonnel? ;  .  ^ 

Dr,  FiSHLOW,  Well,  some— I  am  not  as  specific  as  I  am  about  thi 
demographic  techniques,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  somp  sort  of 
programs  whether  federally  or  State  based,  to  inform,  current  high 
school  teachers  of  the  coming  very  sharp  enrollment  decline  in  the 
1980's  so  that  they  know  that  many  of  them,  including  schoolteach- 
ers with  long  tenure,  are  going  to  be  laid  off  in  that  period.  They 
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then  will  at  least  have  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  now  for 
alternate  employment..  Training  programs  could  be  provided  and 
various  job  finding  aids,  such  as  help  in  writing  resumes.  This  is 
important  because  many  people  who  started  out  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  went  through  a  local  training  program  in  a  local 
collige  and  got  a  job.  They  have  stayed  there  and  do  not  have  a 
very  good  idea  about  what  other  oppprtunities  are  available.  So 
help  like  that  would  be  very  useful  ^ 

But  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fluctuations.  There  has  been 
work  by  Peter  Morrison^  whom  I  was  told  spoke  to  the  committee 
earlier,  that  showed  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  need  for  inti'eased 
numbers  of  schoolteachers  in  the  1980s.  Certainly  if  my  demogra- 
phic predictions  are  accurate,  there  will  be.  Than  there  are  other 
factors  involved  as  well,  like  the  stock  of  schoolteachers  falling  off. 

My  suggestion  itf  not  a  new  one.  I  remember  it  when  I  was  in 
teacher  training  in  the  1950's.  The  suggestion  is  to  have  a  poit- 
baccalureate  1-year  program  or  post-master's  level  1-year  program 
so  that  students  do  not  have  to  make  that  commitment  for  4  years 
in  advance.  They  can  judge  the  market  more  closely  and  sonie  one 
with  an  ^Ecredlted  degree  can  then  go  into  training  and  become  a 
schoolteaclw..  I  think  that  might  be  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
upturn  because  the  ,upturh,  if  my  fertility  projections  are  correct, 
will  be  followed  again  by  a  downturn.  So  we  want  to  be  as  flexible 
as  possible.  s  . 

,  Mr..KiLnEE.  On  that*  Mr/Ghairman,  I  have  a  question. 

Mt%  Stockman,- Yes.^  ' 

Mr.  KiLD^.  How  closely  have  the"  teacher  training  institutions 
been  foUovyiim  demographic  progressions?  They  have  not  had  a 
good  track  record,  in.  the  past. 

Dr.  FiSHLOW.  Weil,  I  do  not  know  that  too  specifically.  I  do  know 
that  every ^  institution  of  post-secphdary  education  .that  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact  "with  is  very  concerned  with  keeping  its- enroll- 
ments up.  And  that- — =       :  ' 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Whether  or* not  there  is  a  market  for  the  skills  they 
produce?  ,        I       ^  ,^ 

Dr.  FiSHLdw,,.  With  the  exception,  of  "course*  of  the  Unversity  of 
California  which  is  more  responsiblt  in  this  area.jtLaughter.] 
.Mr.  RiLDEE.  You  know  J.  it  is  incredible.  I  wai  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  Jbhe  A'ppropriations  Committee  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature,"  and  w%  ;Were  warning  the  teacher  training 
institutions,  including  some  df^^he  most  prestigeous  ones,,,that  they 
were  producing  teachers  for  ^tt^dents  who-would  not  be  there.  They 
were^just  hellBbnt  for  prod^qtion  and  all  of  a  sudden  people  were  „ 
walking  around  with  bachelor's  degrees  and  teaphers'  certificates 
tucked  in  their  back  pocketi^and  looking  for  a  job  in  a  foundry.  It 
is  ironic  that  some  of  the  very  institutions  whichjvare  strongest  in 
demographics  continue  to  produce  skills  for  which  there  wilf  be 
little  demand.  The  left  hand  was  not  advising  .the  right  hand  at  all 
and  when  we  find  within  the  same  ijistitution  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion, you  must  worry  that  in  government  itself  that  the  same  lack 
of  coQimunication  exists  between  agencies.  I  think  someone  in  ear- 
lier testimony  mentioned  that  there  should  be  a  study  of  school 
bnards  and  school  districts  so  as  to  adequately  make  projections  of 
numbers  of  studentsS  Many  school  boards  have  not  made  use.  of 
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data  that  presently  existi.  School  boardn  in  my  district  were  not 
.watching  the  birth  rate  that  was  available  at  the  courthouse  and 
basing  projections  on  actual  data.  There  are  buildings  which  were 
built  because  of  this  failure  that  are  being  emptied  right  now, 

I  think  that  somehow  there  has  to  be  some  coordinatiQn  between 
the  projections  of  population  growth  or  nongrowth  and  the  services 
we  deliver  at  every  levels  and  education^  I  think,  has  done  a  deplor- 
able job  in  planning  on  this,  j 

Dr:  FiSHLow.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  it  at  that  level,  but  I  have 
not  seen  much  evidence  of  planning/The  popular  media  has  played 
up  the  birth  rate  decline  and  that  has  caused  some  school  board 
members  to  notice  it  becaus|  they  read  about  it.  But  they  very 
often  do  not  know  what  is  gor^g  on  in  their  own  district,  although 
some  of  the  districts,  as  I  mentioned,  do  some  kind  of  enrollment 
projections.  Very  often  politically^  those  are  unpalatable.  There  is 
someone  who  does  projections  whom  I  spoke  to  and  saw  his  figures 
for  the  Berkeley  schools  and  He  used  a  method  which  used  the^ 
birth  rate  in  Berkeley  to  help  project  kindergarten  enrollments. 
That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  but  his  method  has  worked  over  time 
and  the  difference  between  the  births  in  1981  and  1962  and  those 
in  the  year  I  looked  at,  which /was  1974,  were  considorable.  The 
birth  rate  in  1974  was  40  percent  of  the  birth  rate  in  1961.  When 
he  projected  kindergarten  enrollments  based  on  that,  it  was  not 
very  well  accepted  and  no  changes  in  plans  were  made  as  a  result. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  people  to  recognize  the  obvious  until  it 
really  hits  them,  .      ^ '     -     ■  ^ 

Mr,  KiLDEE,  I  really  think  that  8.  or  10  years  ago  v/hen  changes 
began  to  take  place  in  the  school  enrollment  that  if  people  had  just 
taken  their  car  and  driven  dowrr  to  the  courthouse  to  look  at  birth 
records,  projections  of  enrollments  might  havfe  been  better.  School 
people  did  not  do  . that.  They  wtere  not  doing  anything  at  all.  They 
begani^all  of  a  sudden  to  realize  that  fewer  students  were  coming 
in,  and  they  began  to  complain  to  the  legislature  about  declining 
enrolhneut  which  to.  them  meant  less  State^jdoil^rs,  but  they  were 
not  even  doing  anything  as^scientific  as  gomg  down  to  the  court- 
house to  check  records.  At  some  agency,  some  level  in  government, 
there  hds  to  be  some  type  of  coordination  and  planning.  This  may 
have  prevented Whe  school  buildings  which  were  built  that  were 
unnecessary.  /  " 

Df,  FiBHLOW.  Or  Remodeled  for  that  matter.  The  districts  where  I 
^live  are  remodeling  schools  fojr  earthquake^safety,  some  of  which 
probably  ought  to  be  closed.  But  it  is  a  very  serious  or-  difficult 
political  situation  that  goes  beyond  the  technical  matter  of  anyone 
projecting  students.  Wheii  there  are  interests  involved,  people/do 
not  want  to  listen.  » 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  It*s  like  Ibson's  play,  /The  Enemy  of  the  People/' 
Very  often  people  are  afraid  of  becoming  the  enemy  of  the  people  if 
they  expose  the  truth.  ^■  ' 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Thank  you.  ^       ^  . 

Dr,  FiSHLOW.  I  had  one  remark  to  make  on  post-secondary  etluca- 
tion,.  if  I  have  the  time  and  If  I  an  not-cutting  into  anybody  else's 
talk,  '  ^  \ 

Mr,  Stockman,  Fine. 
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Dr.  FiSHLOw.  And  that  is  that  the  pool  of  traditional  age  studenta 
wiir  decline  nationally  25  to  20  percent  depending  on  wnether  you 
f  projec^  18- to  21- or  li- to  24-year  olds. 

.  Mr.  Stockman.  Excuse  me.  Why  would  . the  high  school  decUiie 
be  more  precipitous  or  ateeper  than  the  elementary  school  declme? 
I  think  you  had  14  to  18  j^rcent  elemental  and— 

Dr.  FiSHLOW.  Because  it  is  a  smaller  span,  so  that  if  you  have  a 
very  sharp—  — 
Mr.  Stockman.  Oh>  OK.  Right,  That  is  contracting,  right, 
Dr.  FiSHLOW.  If  you  project  18-  to  21-year-olds,  it  is  exactly  like 
high  school  and  the  decline  is  26  percent  between  1980  and  1995* 
But  if  you  use  18  to  24's  which  is  more  common  in  this  kind  of 
thingj  it  is  20  percent*  " 

Now,  within  higher  education  circles,  one  often  hears  the  idea 
that  demographic  decline  will  be  ameliorated  by  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  college  attendahce.  Of  course  this  could  happen,  but  from  my 
point  of  view  it  is  extremely  unlikely* 

Historically  speaking,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  attendance  has  been 
more  important  in  the  rise  in  college  enrollment  thM  population 
^owth.  Even  in  the  I960' s  when  the  population  of  college  age  rofe  , 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  since  the  mid49th  century^  the  rise 
\  in  the  rate  of -attendance  was  more  important  in  incr^^^  j.^ing  college 
enrollments.  The  numbers  of  enrolled  rose  8  percent  a  ymr  during 
those  years.  . 

Mr.  StogkmAn.  Do  you  have  the  numbers  on  the  declining  or  the 
reversal  that  has  occurred  sinct  the  peak  year  on  att/jridance  rate, 
which  was  in  the  early  1970"s  was  it  not? 
Dr.  FisHLOW.  T  do  not  have  that  with  iitfi.  It  hm  drifted  off- 
Mr*  Stockman:  Yes.       '  ... 
Dr.  FisHLOW.  There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  it, 
Mr.  Stockman.  Right.  - 
^  Dr.  PiSHLow.  1  have  used  1975  m  a  benchmark  ^ear  because  the 
changes  discussfed  are  so  large  that,  from  my  ^wint  of  viewj  the  ■ 
'  small  decline  in  the  early  1970's  which  seems  to  have  begun  to  go 
up  agi^in,  is  irrelevant  and  just  con  fuses  the  imw. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  at  the  present,  close  to  a  one- 
third  of  that  age  group— there  was^boii^  86  percent  in  1970  and 
there  is  a  little  less  now—attend  college  Iftwe  assume,  and  I  think 
it  is  reasonable^  that  the  more  favored  sections  of  society  now 
attend  college  at  close  to  a  maxiinum  levelj  given  ability  and  the 
\  needs  of  the  job  mafket  and  that  the  less  fayored  half  improves  to 
Uhat-level  by  the  year  2000,  which^I  think  is  perhaps  optimistiCj  the 
\rate  ;of  college  attendance  would  be  SO.perceftt  in  the  year  2000. 
This  was  done  by  State  figures  on  the  population  which  goes  on  to 
college  and  graduates  from  high  sdhooL  These  figures  indicate  a^ 
iiise  in  the  rate  of  attendance  of  about  1  ^rcent  a  year,  which  is 
less  then  half  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  number  of  that  age  group 
in  the  15-year  period  from  1980  to  1996.  &□  I  believe  a  decline  in  " 
post-secondary  education  in  those  years  is  virtually  inevitable  even  - 
if 'We  do  mana^  push  up  the  rate  of  enrollments  somewhat.  How- 
ever and  this  is  a  remark  I  made  most  forcibly  in  my  own  work  at 
thft  university— there  is  verj?  likely  to  be  a  very  .sharp  increase 
/thereafter--after  1995.  Now  that  is  a  long  way  down  the  road,  but 
colleges  are  expensive  to  build  and  one  of  the  unofficial  remarks. 
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sometimes  made— it  certainly  is  not  admitted  as  official  policy— 
that  if  we  experierca  a  very  significant  decline  in  the  enrollments, 
we  might  cloie  on^  of  our  campuses  or  sifnificantly  cut  out  pro- 
-ams, / 

I  would  csi^tion  people  who  have  the  responsibility  for  this  to  be 
very  carefui  about  cutting  out  iomething  now  that  would  be  very 
expensive  to  build  up  later.  Therefore,  if  we  have  /a  choice  of 

Eolioies,  I  would  suggest  using  those  policies  which  are  more  like  a 
olding  action  rather  than  doing^  aw^y  with  schools,  I  know  that 
already  there  are  small  colleges  in  trouble  with  enrollmenfa.  This 
will  only  accelerate  in  the  coming  16  years.  If  there  is  any  policy 
that  will  help  keep  some  of  them  afloat,  I  think  we  would  be 
grateful  for  it  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  / 
That  is  all  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make. 
Mr.  Stockman,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  going  to  have,  a 
number  of  questions  later,  but  why  don't  we  finish  with  the  panel 
and  then  we  can  open  it  up  to  everyone.  / 
Dr.  Spencer?  .  / 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT      SPENGER,  PRESIDENT, 
SANGAMON  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  SraiNGFIELD.  ILL.  ^ 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  qn  p.  594.] 

Dr,  Spencer.  Mr^  Chairman,  not  belnp  a  specialist  on  population  I 
am  uncertain  hdw  I  can  add  to  the  contributions  already  made  by  the 
demographers  and  sociologists  on  this  ^anel  It  happens*  however, 
that  I  have  witnessed  and  experienced  some  consequences  of  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  today,  namely,  the  impact  of  population 
shifts  upon  the  planning  and  management  of  higher  education.  In. 
particular,=  I  speak  of  a  new  institution  of  which  I  have^  been 
privileged  to  have  been  foundirtg/ president  these  past  9  years. 
Hardly  had  Sangamon  State -University  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall  of , 
1970  than  it  wp  faced  with  reduced  enrollment  expectations, 
changed  plahning  strategies,  altered  schedules  for  completion,  and  a 
perceptible  redefmition  of  it^  mission.  Under  such  circumstances 
part  of  the  leadership  taak  beqame  the  ''management  of  decline'*  as 
well  as  ^institutional  development.  It  is  an  experience  which  many 
institutions  are  or  will  be  going  through  in  the  years  ahead  as  higher 
education  comes  to  be  a  ''no' growth  industry"  in  many  parjs  of  this 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  a/bit  of  the  story. 

Sangamon  State  TTniversity  is  today  abotit  half  its  planned  size 
Cor  the  current  acauamic  year,  and  in  the  1980's  will  be  about  one- 
third  as  large  in  headcount  and  one-fourth  in  fuU-time-equivalwt 
student  enrollment  as  Its  original  planners  coriqeived  it  in  the  late 
1960's.  Such  reductions  in  enrollment  of  an  ongoing  institution, 
wherever  located,  wdulS  be  disastrous  indeed.  It  has  a  real  but  less 
visible  impact  upon  an  institution  which  is  new  and  growing,  but 
will  not  achieve  its  planhed  size  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  this  situation  we  are  not  alone.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
are  already  adjusting  to  the  demographic  realities  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  to  leveling  or  reduced  enrollments,  to  an  older  and  atypical 
undergraduate  student  body,  to  underutilized  physical  facilities, 
and  to  shifts  in  the  marketability  of  curricular  options. 

Sangamon  State  University,  however,  optimistically  came  off  the 
drawing  hoards  of  Illinois*  educational  planning  and  coordinating 
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agencies  less  than  8  years  before  these  demographic  changes  begaD 
to  hit  all  of  higher  education.  Generously  funded  from  the  start, 
SSU  did  not  have  the  lead  time,  if  you  willj  to  establish  ite  reputa- 
.  tion  and  its  clientele^  and  to  stabilize  its  program  offerings J^fore 
its  own  new  depression  hit.  That  we  are  a  going  enterprise  today  in 
spite  of  th^e  difficulties  testlfles  to  the  resilience  of  the  faculty 
and  staff,  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  internal  planning  process^ 
and  to  the  continued  confidence  of  our  several  external  boards  and 
agencies,  including  the  lepslature.  For  better  or  for  worse,  our 
setting  in  the  State  capital  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great  States  has 
giyen  SSU  an  earlier  opportunity  to  test  its  mission  and  programs 
under  public  scrutiny. 

Before  continuing,  let  me  explain  briefly  just  where  Sangamon 
State  Univeraity  fits  into  the  array  of  postsecondary  institutloni 
acrosp  the  county.  Clarifying  that  paint  will  also  make  it  easier  to 
understand  some  of  the  long-term  difficulties  which  a  number  of 
new  institutions,  aa  well  as.many  older  ones,  will  face  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  350  State  colleges  and  unive^ltles  in  this  country  now 
serve  some  50  percent  of  all  baccalaureate  studencs  in  public  sector 
senior  institutions.  In  the  postwar  years  these  were  the  most  rapid- 
ly growing  institutions  of  allj  and  successfully  absorbed  much  of 
the  enrollment  expansion  in  American  higher  education— sharing 
thii  expansion  with  new  public  community  colleges  as  it  camfe 
online  throughout  the  1960's  and  1970*a.  This  growth  was  engen- 
dered not  only  b^  the  postwar  bab^  boom,  but  also  by  the  ide^  of 
exp>anded  educational  opportunity  which  generous  funding,  a  flour- 
ishing economy,  heightened  expectations  of  soclaL mobility  and  per- 
sonal p*owth,  and  in.  some  instances  opportunity  and  growth, 
which  local  pride  and  boosterism  had  sought.'  '    '  ^ 

Within  this  astonishing  record  of  educational  growthi  the  older 
land'gfant  institutions  and  many  private  colleges  and  universitits 
also  expanded.  Educational  planning  boards  and  agencies  spon- 
sored much  of  the  growth,  but  much  also  occurred  as  tuition  in- 
creases and  generous  public  funding  permitted  ad  hoc  Institutional 
'  expansion  in  response  to  enrollment  presiures.  Sangamon  State 
University  is  part  of  a  subgroup  of  these  rifew*  planned?  public 
institutions*  They  were  founded  in  response  not  only  to  regional 
demographic  changes,  but  also  to  the  growing  number  of  communi- 
ty eollege  graduates  seeking  admission  to  senior  institutions  for 
completion  of  baccalaureate  studies.  America  has  never  been  with- 
out a  gre^t  public  faith  in  education^  at  all  levels^as  ah  equalizer 
of  opportunity,  and  as  a  panacea  for  a  better  world.  These  years 
were  characterized  by  untested  and  unchallenged  assumptions 
about  the  value  and  utility  of  nearly  universal  postseconda^  edu- 
cation in  a  democratic,  industrial  society.  '  ' 

Sangamon  State  University  and  Governors  State  University  were 
designed  primarily  to  meet  the  new  community  college  and  gradu- 
ate/professional stqdent  inarkets  in  Illinois.  In  JFlorlda  four  of 
these  upper^level  institutions  were  started,  and  in  Texas,  eight— 
either  as  freestanding  institutions  or  as  branch  campuses  of  exist- 
ing universities.  ^New  York  ha^  two,  now  one,  as  did  Michigan.  For 
the  most  part  these  upper-level  institutions  were  well  located  in 
Urban  or  suburban  Sibttings  and  had\styles  which  make^  them  aca-  - 
demicelly  as  well  as  geographically  accessible  to  an  increasingly 
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heterogeneous  student  body.  They  had,  in  addition^  close  affili- 
ations with  nearby  community  colleges* 

Among  the  public  4-year  institutions  founded  daring  this  era 
were  two  in  New  Jersey— Ramapo  and  Stockton  State  Colleges; 
Oakland  University"  and  the  Grand  Valley  State  OoUeg^  in  Michi- 
gan; half  a  do^en  in  California;  Evergreen  State  College  at  Olym- 
pia,  Wash*;  and  an  equal  number  of  new  or  greatly  expanded  4- 
/  year  campused  in  New  York  State.  Wisconsin  added  branch  cam- 
puses to  its  land^grant  system  at  Green  Bay  and  Parkside,  while 
the  University'of  Illinois  branched  at  Chicago  Circle,  and  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Edwardsvilje* 

More  than  being  new  or  emerging  institutionsj  these  institutions 
had  another  very  significant  experience  in  coinmon.  They  were 
founded,  or  were  expanded  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  social  fer- 
ment and  unrest  in  America.  The  implications  for  educational 
leadership  and  institutional  management  were  soon  clear:  student 
and  many  faculty^  intensely  unhappy  with  existing  social  institu- 
tions and  with  the  quality  or  performance  of  America's  political 
and  corporate  leadership,  began  testing  new  areas,  of  dissent  and 
new  lifestyles.  The  new  univereities  about  which  we  are  speaking 
recruited  many  of  their  faculties  from  the  Nation's  m^or  graduate 
schools  and  from  some  of  the  best  and  most  troubled  campuses 
during  this  period.  Some  institutions  became,  in  short,  testing 
grounds  not  only  for  most  appropriate  curricular  changes  and  care- 
fully designed  innovative  programs,  but  also  for  the  ideologies  of 
disenchantment  and*  liberation,  for  alternative  lifestyles  as  wejl  as 
e^Derimental  programs*  , 

There  were  two  hiajor  consequences  for  university  leadership 
and  management  from  this  change  in  the  environment  of  higher 
education  and  the  troubles  in  the  world  outside.  First— and  particu- 
larly in  public  sector  institutions^policy  and  administrative  deci- 
sionmaking* whether  at  the  campus  or  higher  levels^  soon  had  to 
comply  with  new  levels  of  participation  by  campus  constituencies. 
This  was  in  turn  accompanied  by  new  levels  of  openness  for  public 
meetings  and  internal  processes'.  Second,  on  many  campuses  the 
petition,  th^  referendum^  the  electoral  politics,  and  populist  rhetor- 
ic  beqame  for  many  faculty  the  standard,  of  academic  legitimacy 
rather  than  appointed  or  traS'itionally  selected  consultative  bodies, 
dominated  by  tenured  faculty  and  seasojied  academic  administra- 
tors.  Inexperience  and  political  skill  became  more  viable  than  expe-* 
rience  and  practical  judgment  in  such  settings.  Finally,  to  older 
measures  of  fitness  for  academic  appointment  or  reappointrtient, 
scholarship,  teaching,  and  publlp  service  w#re  added  either  overtly 
or, otherwise,  new  tests  of  sincerity,  ideological  purity,  br  sensitivity 
to  group  norms  of  the  alienated  or  the  newly  liberated, 

On  older  campuses  with  stable  internal  governance,  with,  estab- 
Jished  standards  of  quality  in  teaching,  scholarship,  and  public 
service,  these  same  pressures  and  constituencies  could  and  very 
often  did  provide  healthy  stitauli  for  debase  and  solid  contributioris 
to  needed  educational  change  and^  more  responsive  bureaucratic 
styles*-An-ujn=.going_academic  community  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
worth  and  valued  acaHi^ffli^  traditions  * will  manage  these  forces  of 
change  differently  than  a  new  one  struggJing  to  establish  its  repu- 
tatipn  and  credibili^,  its  teaching  styles,  fand  those  standards  and 
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inttrnal  procedures  which  free  its  staff  and  faculty  fbr^serious 
academic  tasks.  /  ^ 

But  the  new  public  iastitutions  of  the  1960's  and  1970*1,  as  well 
as  many  older  public  institutions,  have  another  hurdle  to  jump. 
That  hurdle  is  set  by  the  array  of  technical  reporting  requirements 
of  legislatures  and  coordinating,  governing,  budfetingj  and  auditing 
agencies.  These  require  tha^'public  colleges  and  universities  regu* 
larly  prove  that  their  perfoipnance  is  worth  the  cost,  AccQmpany- 
ing  these  very  understandable  demands  for  accountability  is  a 
grov.'ing  suspicion  that  the  promise  of  universal  higher  education 
may  not  be  bringing  about  the  better  world;  but  that,  indeed,  it 
may  be  bringing  only  more  unrest,  confusion,  and  alienation  from 
w^hat  good  was  left  of  the  old  world.  More  recently,  too,  Johnny*s 
coUege'educated  older  brother  and  sister  have  been  found  less  liter- 
ate and  informed  than  expected,  despite  the  vast  resources  devoted 
to  their  training  and  development,  '  '  \  ^ 

Doubts  about  the  value  of  higher  education  seldom  lead  to  seri- 
ous discussion  about  the  quality  or  rigor  of  what  should  be  taughtj 
about  minimal  educational  requirements  for  citizehship  in  a  free 
society,  or  the  purposes  of  what  we  do  as  educators.  The  enterprise 
is  too  complex,  diffuse,  and  questions  of  quality  tod  subtle,  to 
permit  that  luxury.  Instead  we  are  asked  to  report  institutional 
output  and  performance  by  quantitative  measures.  This  is.  calculat- 
ed in  many  ways:  by  uiiiit  costs  per  credit  hour  of  instruction,  by 
academic  program  costs,  by  faculty  workloads,  by  the  research 
.productivity  of  faculty,  by  the  employability  of  new  graduates,  and 
by  compliance  with  affirmative  action  guidelines^ — to  mention  sev- 
eral. For  example,  with  affirmative  action  guidelines,,  institutions 
are  required  not  only  to  be  in  compliance,  but  also  to  report  con- 
tinuous progress  in  providing  career  and  employment  opportunities 
for  women  and  minorities.  Lack  of  progress,  from  whatever  cause, 
could  be  construed  as  a  fiaw  in,  institutional  performance.  Over  a 
period  of  1  year,  for  example,  our  institution  files'-required  120  or 
more  reports  to  a  total  of  7  major  external  agencies,  and  .35  volun- 
tary agencies  or  institutions  in  addition  to  telephone  and  personal 
inquiries,  Those  reports  and  obligations  occur  regardless  of  itistitu- 
lional  size. 

The  required  reports  are  received  and  studied  by  a  growing ' 
^number  of  central  staff  specialists  and  experts  in  assessing  parts  of 
the  whole.  Because  internal  resources  also  must  be  developed  to 
m6et  external  reporting  requirements,  all  public  institutions  have 
added  to  their  administrative  overhead  costs  the  necessary  techni- 
cal machinery  and  personnel  to  survive.  This,  in  turn,  adds  further 
to  costs  and  is  a  special  burden  on  the  small  institution  which  has 
few  economies  of  scale  to  offset  the  investment. 

As  important  as  the  cost,  however,  is  the  impact  of  external 
reporting  on  management.  More  arid  more  professional  people 
within  an  institution  come  to  understand  less  and /less  about  the 
entire  institution's  operations  and  purposes..  Technical  staff  loyal- 
ties, moreover^like  those  of  many  faculty— are  d/regted  as  much 
to  colleagues  and  pee^s  outside  the  institution  a|  to  those  within 
from  whom  the  larger  picture  might  be  understood.  Finally,  the^' 
closer  one  gets  tu  the  teaching  faculty,  the  less  these  external  \ 
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reporting  obligations  and  technical  requirements  are  understood  or 
tolerated,  \ 

To  return  to  the  effects  upon  higher  education  of  demographic 
changes  one  can  assess  the  impact  of  this  last  and  most  technical 
requirement  of  external  reporting  upon  management.  It  is  one 
which  tends  to  fragment  further  the  attentibn  and  perspectives  of 
central  decisionmakers,  leaving  untended  some  educational  agenda 
requiring  serious  study  and  the  commitment  of  leadership,  Few 
reporting  documents,  in  other  words,  are  decision  documents.  Most 
'  convey  technical  information  to  specialized  personnel.  ^ 

I.  have  called  the  pattern  of  management  under  the  condition 
described  here  as  perforated  decisionmaking.  It  is  perforated  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  fragmentation  of  data  on  inititutional  pep 
formance  and  the  relentless  deadlines  of  external  agencies;  it  is 
perforated  becau.^ep  while  internal  governance  is  highly  participa= 
tive  but  seldom  deliberative^  occasions  are  seldom  available  to  dis- 
cuss with  legitimite  interna)  constituencies  the  questions  and  prob- 
lems of  an  institution's  performance  before  time  runs  out;  and^t  is 
perforated,  finally,  because  external  agencies  and  their  professional 
staffs  have  too  frequently  come  tq  rely  upon  data  of  this  kind  more 
than  upon  the  genuine  accomplishments  of  an  institiition's  faculty 
and  programs  as  expressions  of  a  whole  ediucational  enterprise. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  discounting  the  need  or  value  of 
detailed  examination  of  institutional  performance.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  the  loss  of  purpose  and  perspective  because  the 
working  environment  has  become  so  fragmented  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  responsibility  or  to  prescribe  remedies  under  these  condi- 
>tions.  The  weakest  excuses  for  failure  of  institutional  performance 
are  procedural  or  technical;  the  strongest  are  substantive  and  per- 
sonal Under  the  conditions  described  here  the  former  tends  to  be 
substitute^  for  the  latter  in  heavily  regulated  public  sector  institu- 
*  tions.  Add  to  4his  the  requirements  of  reallocation  and  retrench- 
'  ment— the  management  of  decline,  if  you  will— and  there  is  almost 
tio  way  that  decisionmaking  can  proceed  smoothly.  And  it  is  inevi- 
'"table  that  central  administration  In  many  public  institutions  will 
find  it  easier  to  seek  technical,  political  compromises  rather  than 
to  make  sound  educational  decisions,      '  > 

With  maKimum  feasible  participation  mandated  by  both  internal 
constituencies  and  many  exterrial  agencies,  too  much  energy  and 
skill  must  be  devoted  to  building  relations  w;ith  constituencies  and 
seeking  consensus.^^ When  everyone  is.  in  charge,  one  might  say, 
nobody  is  in  charge-ralthough  formal  responsibility  remains  the 
same.  Moreover,  sliirts  in  population  and  college  and  university 
enrollments  in  years  ahead  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  cause 
high  anxieties  for  faculty  and  staffs  as  they  seek  to  protect  their 
status,  economic  benefits,  curricUlar  priorities,  an"'  professional 
identities,  j)  ^  ^ 

Mr,  Chairman,  rather  than  makd  immediate  policy  suggestions 
for  this  committee,  I  have  spoken  to  the  conaitions^  for  decisionmak- 
ing which  many  colleges  and  \iniyersities,*  particularly  the  ne\yer 
public  ones,  find  themselves  in  as  demographic  changes  forde  shifts 
in  the  size  and  mission  of  many  institutions.  In  the  long  term  one 
can  probibly  say  that  America's  public  educational  establishment 
is  overbuilt  in  places,  and  it  is  very  probable  that— barring  sudden 
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new  national  educational  effort?  like  that  provided  in  the  late 
.  1950  g  and  1960's  by  the  post-Sputnik  era  in  the  sciences— the 
Uevels  of  support  enjoyed  in  tHe  past  cannot  be  sustained  in  the 
\  future.  ,  ■ 

In  my  judgment  the  greatest  contribution  which  could  be  made 
,  in  this  situation  would  be  for  this  body  and  others  somehow  to 
sponsor  an  examination  of  our  national  educational  priorities  in 
light  of  the  need  for  sustaining  and  renewing  one  of  the  world*s 
last  open,  free,  democratic  governments.  Our  founding  fathers  and 
many  .observers  of  American  history  have  shared  this  concern.  We 
have  no  source  other  than  an  enlightened  and  educated  citizenry 
from  which  to  draw  our  future  Congressmen  and  leaders,  and  other 
public  servants— those  who  represent  us  and  who  govern.  The 
demographic  realities  of  the  late  1970's  and  the  1980's  provide  an 
opportunity  to  set  such  an  agenda  as  the  soundest  preparation  for 
the  future  of  this  country. 

Such  an  assessment  of  national  educational  priorities  would,  rec- 
ogjfme  many  good  things  which  are  already  being  done  by  our 
pubTrc^Btid  priyate  educational  institutions.  The  paralysis  and  stale* 
mate  which  make  institutional  leadership  and  management  so  dif- 
ficult could  be  reduced  if  we  possessed  clearer  prioritites  and  pur- 
poses. Authority  and  participative  mechanisms  can  be  clarified 
around  acknowledged  purposes.  To  stimulate  recovery  of  purpose 
ih  the  relationship  between  education  apd  the  survival  of  a  free 
government  in  a  highly  technical,  rapidly  changing  society  in  a 
world  fraught  with  conflict,  could  be  one  notable  outcome^  for  the 
'concerns  of  this  committee,., 

The  conditions^  pf  management  and  leadership  described  here 
will  affect  most  institutions  to  one  degree  or  another  in  both  the 
publid-and  private  sectors  of  higher-education  in  the  years  ahead. 
Survival  for  some  during  this  period  of  relative  decline  or  steady 
state  will  depend  .upon  several  things:  geographical  and  transporta- 
^tion  access;  an  adequate  range  of  degree  and  program  options;  the 
historical  legacy  and  academic  reputation  of  the  institution;  a 
sense  of  mission  and  institutional  pride  arising  from  its  accomplish- 
ments  and  shared  purposes;  and,  finally,  external  support  which 
returns  nexibility  and  a  measure  of  discretion  to  hamstrung  initi^ 
tutional  leadebhip.  It  will  be  found  that  strengthened  leadership 
wilj  yield  stronger  intprnal  governance  and  reduced  stress  and 
confrontation  when  it  is  known  that.  the  buck  stops  where  it  ought 
k)»  and  not  in'external  agencies. 

The- possibility  exists  that  Sangamon  State  University  will  meet 
these  conditions  and  will  be  given  continued  support,  despite  its 
drastically  reduqed  final  size  and  relatively  steady  state  the  next 
few^ years.  Many  of  us  also  beljeve  that  it  will  achieve  a  reputation 
and  usefulness  appropriate  to  its  setting  in  the  State  capital  in 
central  Illinois.  'Looking  at  the  future  cynically,  one  might  be  as- 
sured of  future  students  in  light  of  the  growing  tasks  of  goverment 
in  the  years  ahead.  If  that  is  the  case,  SSU  will  bear  its  share  of 
responsibility  that  the  bureaucracy  be' well  educate^  and  capable  of 
the  tasks  it  will  fYice. 
Mr.  Stockman.  Is  that  not  where  Springfield  is?  [Laughter,]  ^- 
Dr,  Bpenceu.  We  are  located  in  Springrteld  and  If  It  were  not  for 
the  15,000  public  servants  and  many  professionals  from 'our  big 
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programs  in  Government  and  headquarters  organizations  in  this 
community  we  would  have  less  future  growth. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Government  is  a  growth  industry? 

'Mr.  Sgheljir.  I  think  you  should  point  out  that  that  is  what  the 
Republican  administration  is  faced  with.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Spencir.  With  these  introductory  remarks  as  to  where  we 
come  from,  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  what  policy  suggestions 
we  might  make.  One  option  is  to  muddle  through  and  hang  on. 
When  you  are  in  a  state  of  decline^  you  find  td  your  surprise  that 
institutjons  tend  to  exist  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  clients— stu- 
dents—than  for  the  benefit  of  the^staff  and  the  faculty.  So  re- 
trenchment is  a  very,  very  gainful  process  when  you  find  out  that 
not  all  folks ^re  high-minded,  when  it  comes  to  giving  up  jobs,  or 
.cutting  our  low  enrollment  programs,  or  similar  painful  decisions. 
.  Mr,  ScHEUER.  We  are  finding  that  out  %ow  in  a  very  harsh  way 
in  the  debate  on  the  tuition  tax  credit, 

Dr,  Spencer,  Yes.  ,  . 

Mr:  ScHEUER,^  Because  the  education  establishment  is  up  in  arms 
and  one,  cannot  help  but  get  the  feeling  that  it  is  because  they 
perceive  it  as  job  threatening  and  it  is  their  jobs  that  are  being 
threatened.  > 

Dr.  Spencer.  We  riecruited  a  liberal  arts  faculty  at  SSU  to  begin 
with  and  it  was  my  notion  that  they  were  to  be  the  core  of  this 
institution  in  terms  of  its  scholarly  quality  and  teaching  style. 
From  that  point  one  recruits  the  professional  faculty  within  that 
commitment  and  framework  of  theJiberal  arts..  To  my  surprise 
after  the  enrollntent 'crunch  began  I  found  that  liberal  arts  people 
do  not  welcome 'professionar  people  and  programs  on  the  campus. 
They  would  take  away  their  students.  Some  scorned  pfofessional 
programs  because  they  .were  priented'to  the  **service  arts";  for 
Example,  jobs.  With  some  difffculfy,  we  finally  developed  an  ar- 
rangement on'  the  part  of  some  liberal  arts  faculty  that  they  ride 
circuit. among  the  professional  programs  and  bring  their  enlighten- 
ment to  police  adminisfrationj  nursing,  management,  public  admin- 
istration, and  the  more  workaday  things.  So  the  cgnsequences  of 
retrenchment  on  faculty  behavior  and  identity  are  very  serious. 
With  the  faculty  senate,  we  have  developed  layoff  plani  for  tenured 
faculty,  which  have  been  approved  right  up  to  the  board  level  so 
that  if  that  unfortunate  day  ever  comes  when  wf  have  to  start 
laying  off  faculty,  we  have  a  process  to  do  it.  But  long  bifore  that, 
there  are  .budget  cuts  which  stimulate  faculty  and  staff  anxieties 
and  keep  them  high,  and  do  not  give  you  much  peace  as  a  manager 
of^  decline.  I  think  v/e  might  explore  what  kind  of  authority,  what 
kind  of  humanity  and  wonder-working  is  necessary  to  be  a  leader 
of  a  highly  participative  professional  and  scholarly  institution  in  a 
state  of  retrenchmerit  or  decline.  Because  we  have  so  much  partici- 
pation and  direct  access  to  governing  board  and  board  staff,  deci- 
sionmaking of  this  kind  tends  to  corrode  leadership  itself.  Arid 
most  of  you  know  of  circumstances  where  you  find  an  administra- 
tor who  haa  done  the  right  thing,  and  who  is  the  one  who  is  out  of 
a  job  because  he  has  tried  to  meet  these  things  head-on, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  That  sometimes  happens  to  Congressmen. 

Dr.  Spencer  A  That  is  right.  : 
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^  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Every  once  in  a  while  we  get  your  profile  in 
pourage  down  there,  ^ 

Dr.  Spencer.  Now  one  of 'my  suggestidns  is  about  the  matter  of 
external  reporting  atid  regulation.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier*  in 
addition  to  our  new  institutions,  all  institutions  in  the  public  sector 
in  particular  these  d^ys,  but  particularly  the  new  onesj  are  heavily 
regulated.  We  call  ourselves  a  managed  public  utility.  For  example, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  external  reporting  we  have  an  institu- 
tional research  center  at.  Sangamon  with  a  staff  nearly  the  same 
size,  give  or  take  a  few  student  workers,  as  that  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  This  is  because  the  demands  for  external  reporting  are 
the  same  whether  you  are  big  or  little,  A  similar  burden  is  on  all 
private  schools  also  to  meet  these  new  external  requirements.  This 
does  not  contribute  to  your  sense  of  what  ought  to"  be  taught.  It 
doea  not  help  you  deal  with  the  educational  questions  you  face,  but 
it  does  keep  the  external  clients  happy.  And  this  is  a  phenomenon^ 
I  think,  that  might  be  reexamined  as  how  do  you  debureaucratize 
higher  education  so  you  can  be  educators  once  more and  maybe 
face  the  problem  of  decline  and  manage  it  more  effectively. 

Faculty  seldom  understand  why  we  have  so  many  educational 
bureaucrats  on  campus  and  in  external  agencies  and  it  is  simply 
because  external  reporting  is  not  very  yisible  in  a  curricular  sense 
or  in  a  teaching  sense. 

I  thought  as  I  was  listening  to  the  other  panelists  that  if  your 
committee  does  come  upon  suggestions  for  policy  change,  you 
might  find  yourselves  stimulating  another  Ph.  D.  specialist  pro- 
gram some  place  as  a  whole  new  crop  of  new"  professionals  may  be 
needed  to  manage  decline  and  retrenchment  in' higher  education.  I 
was  just  .wondering  how  we  would  handle  the  near-t^rm  future  if 
we  did  not  have  sociologists  or  their  subspecies  we  call  demogra- 
phers. We  would  somehow  muddle  through,  I  imagine,  and  might 
not  fight  with  each  other  any  more  than  we  do  today. 

But  I  thought  you  might  take  another  tack  and  this  is  the  only^ 
policy  suggestion  I  really  have.  That  is^  why  not  look  for  institu- 
tions that  work,  families  that  work,  communities  that  work,  and 
colleges'that  work  in  this'^'period  of  decline  and  Ond  out  what  the 
characteristics  of  leadership,  budget,  curriculum,  staffing  and  par- 
ticipation are,  among  other  things,  that  these  institutions  have.  In 
fact,  I  was  thinking  that  most  of  us  experts  at  this  table  are 
migratory  workers.  Academic  professionnls  tend  to  be  uprooted 
people,  and  they  are  often  great  critics,  but  not  very  good  citizens 
because  they  are  denied  real  stable  community  and  citizenship 
experience  because  of  their  mobility.  Why  would  you  invite  a  group 
of  migratory  workers  to  advise  you  on  policy?  Your  questions  may 
be  better  answered  by  people  who  have  been  settled  long  enough  to 
know  what  a  community  is  and  what  the  networks  of  support  and 
understanding  are  in  a  community.  ^  A 

While  I  was  talking,  I  counted  the  number  of  schools  I  p  ent  to 
and  places  I  lived— between  age  3  and  18— three  schools,  two  neigh- 
borhoods andifour  places.  My  daughter^  who  lives  in  toyn  here, 
went  to  five  schools,  lived  in  five  neighborhoods  and  six  places 
during  the  same  period  in  her  life.  My  mother  and  father  were  less 
mobile  than  I,  and  I  am  sure  my  grandchildren  will  nio\e  and 
travel  ' much  more  than  their  own  parents.  But  the  elemfent  of 


stability  is  very  inipQj-tfint  in  growth  planning  as  it  is  in  retrench- 
ment planning,  "and  in  n^aking  communities  work  and  institutions 
work.  We  seeni  to  thlnH'^hat  by  adding  something  to  a  curriculum 
or  adding,  an  elenient  t^^^^^ni^^^ity^^^^i'd  ^  community  when 
there  are  a  lot  of  Q^j^^r.  ingredients  in  it.  For  instance— I  do  not 
want  to  be  too  autobiographical  Here— have  an  87-year-old  mother 
living  in  town  who,  for  ^ymrrn,  has  taught  pert  time  in  a  parochial 
schooL  She  teaches  fir and  second  graders  on  a  one-to-one  b&sis 
who  have  reading  problems.  She  has  always  been' a  teacher,  but 
when  she  got  old"  she  decided  to  teach  part  time.  She  lives  in  an 
all-black  commui^ity  ^orki  in  an  all-black  or  mixed  parish  school, 
and  it  is  in  a  stale  ar^^  Washington,  D>G.,  which  seems  to  be 
working.  At  least  frort^  ^^e  standpoint  of  that'  neighborhood  and 
that  school  and  the  relationship  of  the  few  white  people  in  the 
community,  thitigg  are  working.  An  overlooked  source  of  stability 
is  ^ the  parish.  She  ha^  ^  meaningful,  life— although  it  is  a 

halftime  job,  mornings  ot^ly^ — and  it  has  kept  her  as  an  active 
citizen  and  participant  school  and  parish  life  through'  her  eight- 
ies. But  how  many  of  ^-  know  where^  to  find  the  talent  to  make 
similar  schemes  work  other  settings  arid  what  are  the  ingredi- 
ents of  that  nelgi^borb^-^  SLXid  that  parish  that  might  make  this 
useful  some  place  else? 

I  think  we  have  Tes^^^-^^®  that  we  have  not  tapped*  maybe  be- 
cause our  methodology  of  looking  for  solutions  is  so  big,  so  grand  in 
scale.  If  we  could  find  sway  to  reward  communities  and  institu^ 
tions  that  are  doing  thi^^^  right  and  make  models  out  of  them  and 
then  stimulate  that  kif^  change  in  other  areas,  we  might  sim- 
plify this  problern  ena™usly.  For  instancei  let  us  look  at  the 
neighborhood'person  wl'^  successfully  taking  in  the  child  or  the 
preschool  childreri  of  tt%^  neighborhood  for  working  mothers.  Thei*e 
are  some  enormously  successful  vi^omen  doing  this,  surrogate  moth- 
ers for  a  lot  of  childrin-^^^  there  is  little  re\yard  for  it  in  the  civic 
sense;  there  is  more  pf^^^  punishment  by  regulations.  There  are 
similar  community  Institutions  that  might  be  looked  at  where 
things  might  be  worki^^B^  ^  know  how  Federal  policy  can 

provide  the  nio^iyatiori?jte  carrots^  if  you  will,  for  institutional 
and  behavioral  change^  But  I  do  know  it  takes  time^  and  it  takes 
leadership  of  a  kind  which  I  am  not  sure  always  emerges  when  you 
are  dealing  with  grant^^  I  observed  early  on  when  I  was  a  graduate 
dean  that  too  often  tr^*^  '®  vy-here  the  money  is  in  our  graduate 
education  and  research;  not  where  the  need  is.  And  too  often 
in  our  institutional  beh^™''  the  rewards  do  not  go  to  the  real 
problem  solvers;  it  gQgg  to  the  grant  getters.  ^ 

Now,  I  do  not  know  t'^^  change  this  solution^  but  I  am 

suggesting  that  maybe  we  should  be  more  innovative  and  forth- 
right-in  managenient  of  j^'K^^®^  education  since  it  is  already  suffer- 
ing from  cynicisni  and  diiillusionment  about  its  own  purposes  and 
goals. 

^  Here's  another  suggestion:  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Ne^dB  dared  ta  suggest  that  this  Nation  might 
change  its  rtutritionhl  ^todards  so  as  to  reduce  carbohydrate  coti- 
sumption,  certain  anim^' P^^tein  consumption,  dimmish  utilization 
of  junk  foodland  incre^^^^'^®  fiber  content  of  our  diet.  Now,  can  a 
Senate  or  House  contrnit^Ge  suggest  that  maybe  in  higher  education 


there  might  be  a  richer  diet,  arid  a  stronger  purpose  than  institu- 
■  tional  survival  itself  for  our  schooli?  .We  are  now  timidly  getting 
back  to  basics  on  the  elementary  le\>6lw-tut^  what  about  higher 
education?  Who  dares  criticize  that?  It  js:nd;  jQnger  fashionable  or 
possible  for  presidents  to  be  educators/aria  it  a  high'4^^^  for  VPs 
and  deans.  It  seems  they  are  managers  and  politicialitf;  more  than 
educators.  But  somebody  should  be. saying  these  things  because  we  ? 
need  good  models  m  eduqation^yery^  can  provide 

models  for  change  who^  can^g bt  as  back  to^  wHrii  education  really  is, 
and  to  perhaps/what 'Whitehead  once  suggested  as  a  godl— ^the 
habitual  vision  of  greatness". 

So  I  did  not  ;come  up  with  anything  very  practical,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  these  are  my  thoughts.  And,  these  remarks  are  a  conden- 
sation of  what  might  have  been  a  rather  dull  discussion. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Why  don't  we  turn  to  questions.  Dale,  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? >  , 

Mr.  ^ijLDEE.  Well,  just  one.  question  maybe.  Having  served  12 
years  in  a  State  legislature,  I  have  noted  that  a  State  legislature 
usually  is  very  preoccupied  with  FTE— full-time  equivalent--and 
usually  writes  the  formula  in  that  way.  That  does  not  really  en- 
courage in  any  way  quality  education  or  innovation  or  concentra-  ■ 
tion  or  d  core  curriculum,  doeB  it,  when  the  legislature  imposes 
?.uch  a  formula  upon  you?  .  ; 

Dr.  Spencer,  Not  v/lthout  some  values  attached  to  the  uses  of 
formulas,  the  uses  of  the  funding,  I  would  say. 

Mr,  Kild£e.  Right  now  though,  you  are  almost  forced  to  go  out 
and  look  for  live  bodies  in  order  to  get  dollars  shaken  loose  from 
the  State  legislature  rather  than  looking  at  programs 'and  quality 
on  your  campus,, .are  you  not?  i 

"Dr.  Spencer.  Yes,  Of  course,  we  politely  tell  legislators  to  stay 
out  of  the  content  of  education  because  you  are  not  supposed  to  be 
competent  as  a  legislator  about  these  things.  That  is  a  specialises 
function  and  academic  freedom  and  instrtutional  autonomy  are 
precious  things.  But  you  are  concerned  with  the  common  good  as 
legislators  and  the  welfarevof  your  districts  and  communities. 
Somehow  some  of  us,  or  some  people  will  break  through  that  and  " 
try  to  find  a  way  to  set  some  goals  which  would  tie  strings  to 
educational  funding,  let  us  say,  on  performance,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  try  to  put  a  merit  system  into  a  university  to  reward  the 
people  with  the  best  minds  and  the  best  teaching  skills.  That  is 
very,  very  difficult  because  everyone  wants  to  be  treated  alike  once 
a  place  is  established;  that  is,  the  vested  bureaucracy  tends  to  take 
over  and  equal  tc^atment  is  the  solution  to  merit  and  also  discour^ 
ages  the  stronger  people  and  institutions. 

But  you  have  got  the  same  thing  in  any  bureaucratic  environ- 
ment,  I  think,  of  how  to  break  through  and  provide  incentives  for 
change  and  for  development  along  purposeful  lines. 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  It  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  State  legislators  has 
been  really  to  force  colleges  to  look  for  live,  bodies  rather  than 
really  look  at  what  programs  might. be~ 

Dr,  Spencer.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  Kildee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  formulas,  if  we  do  make 
any  differential  in  the  studehts»;  we  generally  give. them  more 
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dollars  for  thofe  who  are,  sayi  taking  welding  than  thoie  who  are 
studying  Shakespeare, 

Dr.  Spencee.  That  is  right,  and' is  a  rnatter  of  comparative  values 
and  priorities.  Both  are  important.  One  should  not  substitute  for 
the  other. 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Now  there  may  be  some 'fiscal  reasons  for^hat,  but 
if  we  do  make  a  differential  in  PTE,  usually  the  vocational  skills 
are  the  ones  that  are  more  highly  funded-  And  you  mentioned 
when  vou  "Opened  your  school*  your  core  faculty  and  curriculum 
were  the  liberal  arts.  ' 

Dr,  Spencer.  The  core  faculty  and  degree  programs. 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  The  core  faculty,  right. 

Dr.  Spencer.  We  could  never  settle  on  a  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum^we  begin  with  the  junior  year.  We  do  not  have  an  undergrade 
uate  curriculum.  It  is  an  upper  level  ahd  graduate  school.  But  we 
do  have  a  mandate  to  the  liberal  arts  in  terms  of  the  teaching  style 
and  electives  and  the  cultural  environment  for  study. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  The  point  I  am  trying  to -make  is  even  though  the 
legislature  is  politely  or  sometimes  impolitely  told  that  we  cannot 
make  academ^^  decisions*  and  I  concur  In  that— I  believe  in^aca- 
demic  freedom-^that  nevertheless,  by  our  fiscal  policies  toward  a 
cdllege,  we  do  enter  into  curriculum  decisions.  We  force  you  into 
certain  curriculum  decisions  because  of  the  way  we  fund  the  col- 
leges. , 

Dr.  Spencer.  For  example*  schools  are  mandated  to  teaqh  driver 
education,  alcohol  education,  specifically,  and  to  certain  basics  of 
career  Jrainirigj  and  then  you  ha^e^ — 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  about  drug  abuse  education? 

Dr.  Spencer,  Yes,  In  some  common  schools,  and  that  clutters  up 
the  curriculum  basics  because  we  cannot  really  get  hold  on  restor- 
ing the  basics  as  easily  'as  we  mandsite  the  special  interest  areas  of 
the  curriculum.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  ahold  of. 

I  think  a  better  reward  system  for  doing  the  basics  is  needed* 
perhaps  in  a  certain  sense,  recognizing  the  better  models  is  one 
possible~approach. '  ^ 

^  Mr,  KiLDEE,  But  a  program  that  might  be  really  educationally 
very  sound  and  socially  very  sound*  but  does  not  attract  a  large 
number  of  people,  becomes  very  difficult  for  a  college  to  maintain 
because  the  legislature  is  not  going  to  fund  it  since  we  generally 
base  it  upon  b^ies.    ^  .  * 

Dr.  Spencer,  That  is  right,  and  the  scramble  for  bodies  becomes 
very  undignified  when  you  are  in  an  environment  of  decline. 

Mr,  KiLDEE,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stockman,  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr,  Scheuer,  but  before  I 
"^0,  I  want  to  aak  Dr.  Spencer  what  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
the  demographer  who  did  the  projections  on  which  your  institution 
was  based?  [Lfaughter.] 

Is  he  now  working  for.  the  Federal  Qovernriient? 

Dr.  Spencer.  No*  you  have  to  forgive  people.  [Laughter!] 

We  Americans  are  eternally  optimistic  that  education  will  some- 
how flourish  and  succeed  in  any  setting. 

There  is  a  stoty  about  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
that  Allan  Nevins  told  when  he  was  a  lecturer  there  in  the  early 
1960's.  It  says  that  when  Urbana  got  the  State  university,  Kanka- 
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kee  got'the  State  hospital,  Joliet  got  the  prison,  and  Springfield  got 
the  State  fair.  It  took  125  years  before  Springfield^  the  State  cap- 
itoi,  got  its  State  university,  If^there  had  been  a  State  university  in 
the  State  Capitol  from  the  beginning*  the  history  of  Illinois  would 
have  been  different,  just  as  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  the  histo- 
ry of  Michigan  is  different  because  of  the  presence  of  great  univer^ 
sities  in  their  capitols.  . 

But  the  reasons  why  you  start  schools  are  many  and  the  reasons 
why  you  protect  them  are  many.  Planning  provides  employment 
'for  planners,  for  one  thing,  and  you  need  big  plans  in  order  to  get 
something  on  the  boards  and  get  it  funded.  There  was  no  hirit 
during  the  late  1960's  when  they  planned  these  two  schools  that 
there  would  be  such  a  difference  in  the  outcomes  in  contrast  with 
expectations.  Even  Governor's  State  University,  located  south  of 
Chicago  in  Cook  County,  has  S  million,  people  within  20  miles  of  its 
campus.  Yet  GSU  is  much  bigger  than  we  are  and  we  have  only 
half  a  million  people  within  1^0  or  40  miles.  So  you  cannot  win  on 
projections.  Overestimating  projections  has  happened  in  Florida;  in 
New  York;  and  in  "Jexas. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  It  seems  understandable  to  me  how  they  could 
miss  on  a-^long-fange  estimate  of  a  generation.  How  could  miscalcu- 
lations occur  for  a  decade  or  a  decade  and  a  half  when  they  can  tell 
fairly  accurately  from  the  births  this  year  how  many  children  will 
be  going  into  their  high  school  years,^  say  14  years  from  now? 

Dr.  Spencer,  I  think  their  projections  were  bdsed  in  part  on  the 
rate  of  growth  and  the  rate  of  graduation  of  community  college 
students^  The  upper  level  institutions,  such  as  ours,  were  designed 
to  articulate  with 'community  colleges.  The  4-year  publics  were  not 
very  interested  in  community  college  students  until  their  own  en- 
rollments began  to  drop.  Then  they  became  very  interested  in 
community  college  graduates  and  now  they  admit  them  at  the 
junior  year  level  with  no  or  very  little  academic  penalty.  It  used  to 
be  a^''5-year  trip"  if  you  went  to  community  college  and  trans- 
ferred. Today,  even  the  University  of  Illinois  takes  community 
college  graduates  with  very  little  penalty,  providing  the  academic 
standing  is  adequate  and  basic  requirements  are  met 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  Four  year  colleges  recruit  students  now,  whereas 
before  they  were  very,  very  disdainful, 

-  Dr.  Spencer,  And  the  U  of  I  and  other  well  established  schools 
are  much  more  attractive  than  new  institutions  which  are  untested 
and  do  not  have  those  winning  teams.  As  you  may  know,  school 
choice  is  related  to  other  things  besides  academics. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  How  can  you  see  Congress  helping  and  moving 
along  this  process  of  variety  within  '^nity?  How  can  we  help  in 
creating  a  more  diverse  educational  system  that  really  focuses  on 
noneducational  community  needs,  a  whole  variety  of  government 
facilities  and  services,  and  incorporates  them  in  with  traditional 
formal  education?  This«would.  also  incllide  all  of  the  social  service 
disciplines  and  at  every  age  group.  What  is, the  role'  that  we  should 
be  playing  here? 

Dr.  Spencer:  Well,  this  is  an  architectonic  question. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  If  you  can  give  us  all  the  specifics  you  can  in  terms 
of  policy  and  program,  we  would  be  grateful 
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Dr.  Spencer.  I  think  that  one  of  tha  things  that  we  might  do  to 
unbind  higher  edMcation  would  be  to  provide  in  some  way  flexible 
money  and  encouragement  to  quality  leadership  situations  with 
strong  community  support.  We  have  seen  that  the  absence  of  flexi- 
bility  and  the  absence  of  available  resources  and  support  to  encour- 
age leadership  continue  to  frustrate  the  kind  of  institutional  devel- 
opment that  you  are  talking  about.  We  do  not  have  change  agents 
or  change  directed  programs  which  are  not  already  constrained  by 
regulations.  You  might  need  a  kind  of  community  organizer  who 
can  represent  a  host  pf  governmental  programs  and  bring^them 
together*  bring  them  to  bear  on  a  community  or  educational  situa- 
tion. As -it  is,  there  is  a  telephone  book  of  programs  that  you  have 
.got  to  shop  through  in  order  to  set  up  your  own  program.  We  need 
people  and  funding  for  catalytic  program  development. 

Mr.  ScHEuER.  Where  would  that  person  sit? 

Dr,  Spencer.  He  might  be  a  ^'circuit  rideF'. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Should  this  person  be  part  of  the  local  education 
system  or  be  in  the  State  office  of  education?  Should  he  or  she  be  a 
Federal  bureaucrat  sitting  in  the  Office  of  Education  down  here? 
Where  would  you  likato  see  that  catalytic  function? 

Dr.  Spencer,  I  have  not  really  thought  this  throu^,  but^ — - 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Our  last  witness*  Dr,  Mary  Berry,  is  now  on  her  > 
w^y  from  the  White  House  where  she  was  this  morning,  so  we 
have  15  minutes  to  kill.  [Laughter.] 

So,  you  have  got  to  keep  talking  one  way  or  another. 

Dr.  Spencer,  Maybe  the  other  panelists  have  suggestions  here. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Where  would  you  suggest  this  catalytic  function 
ought  to  be  located? 

Dr.  Spencer.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  find,  but  I  think  it  can  be  located 
in  the  office^^of  an  innovative  Governor  or  head  of  a  board  of  higher 
education.  The  task  is  to.  get  the  truly  innovative  people  into  such 
a  program,^ You  have  Chem  in  every  State  government  and  in  every  ^ 
.  city.  But  they  are  very  often  not  appropriately  placed  or  institu- 
tionalized for  this  kind  of  mission. 

Mr.  ScHEuER,  It  ought  to  be  a  poor  man's  Mrs,  Eisenberger,. 

Dr.  Spencer.  Right, 

Mrs.  Eisenberger,  What  is^wrong  with  a  rich  man? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  are  not  going  to  "be  able  to  replicate  herj  but 
someone  who  has  been  motivated  in  trying  to  think  along  the  lines 
that  she  was  giving  us.  Is  that  not  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  SfENCER:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Someone  who^  lays  out  all  the  options  in  that 
community  and  then  works  with  the  local  community  people  to  try 
and  piece  together  a  comprehensive  program  that  is  sensitive  and 
relevant  to  community  needs. 

Dr.  Spencer,  Right. 

Mr,  Scheuer.  But  on  the  basis  of  experience*  this  person  is  going 
tu  think  of  a  lot  of  different  permutations»  combinations  of  eyents, 
services  and  facilities,  than  someone  from  that  neighborhood  who 
is  starting  out  without  the  background. 

Dr.  Spencer.  Right,  some  years 'ago  I  served  several  terms  in  the 
Vermont  Senate.  During  that  time,  we  heard  of  a  very  small  and 
rather  poorly  funded  experiniental  community  development  project 
called  the  .Terrill  fund  project.  The  project  eliminated  the  single- 
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purpose  social  worker  and  provided  instead,  a  cornmunity  organizer 
to  represent  all  agencies  and  programs.  This  person  stayed  in  the 
neighborhood  and  did  not  specialize  in  a  single  welfare  function  for 
a  segregated  age  group  of  clients.  The  Terr  ill  fund  project  had 
rfmarkable  results.  The  only  tiling  was  that  some  social  workers 
did  not  like  it,  and  not  a  few  teachers,  were  suspicious,  and  the 
ministers  were  not  sure.  These  other  people  who  were  also  charged 
with  doing  good  and  at  times  did  it  badjyi  were  upset.  But  they  had 
gifted  people  doing  this  kind  of  commuhity  organizing  on  behalf  of 
many  needs  of  their  clients.  So  there  was  a  . kind  of  social  stability 
associated  with  improvement. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Where  did  this  take  place? 

Dr.  Spencer.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  25  years  ago  in  a  little  project  that 
was  privately  endowed  at  first  and  th^n  was  funded  partially  by 
the  State,  1  believe,  ,  r 

I  am  sure  many  similar  projects  have  succeeded  since  then,  and 
we  have  all  had  more  community  organization  experience  in  many 
di,fferent  settings  since  then.  But  it  might  be  something  to  think 
about.  If  you  can  find  somebody-^some  way  to^do  this  without  the 
redundancies  associated  with  bureaucratizing  one  more  group  of 
people.  I  would  not  go  to  academe,  not  because  I  do  not  love  them, 
but  because  their  experience  is^very  dften  limited.  I  would  go  to  a 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  a  range  of  settings,  perhaps, an  ex- 
politician  or  teacher  who  has  still  got  his  virtue.  [Laughter.]  ' 

Mr,  KiLOEE,  Let  us  look  at  the  reasbn  for  being  asked. 

Dr.  Spencer,  I  speak  for  myself  this  way, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  That  is  something  of  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
[Laughter.] 

,Mr.  KiLDEE,  A  successful  politician  is  one  who  has  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle.   "  '      =  ; 

Dr,  Spencer.  Yes.  I  think  there  might  be  a  way  to  provide  this 
kind  of  resourcefulness.  There  are  many,  many  older  people  who 
have  these  kinds  of  skills  who;  given  a  little  help  and  authority, 

could  render  enormous  service  to  a  community.  That  is  just  my  

"  Mr.  Scheuer.  You  do  mean  a  noneducational  professional? 

Dr,  Spencer.  Not  necessarily,  but  one  who  is  resourceful  and 
ecumenical  in  spirit  at  the  same  UmeT 

Mr,  Scheuer,  Yes. 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mrs.  Eisenberger. 

Mrs.  Eisenberger.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a  qiaestion,  if 
J  may.  You  describe  some  characteristics  of  leadership  in  an  era  of 
decline  or  managing  decline,  I  would  like  you  to  comment  for  me 
in  regard  to  the  world  of  big  business;  a  world  where  so  frequently 
education  is  held  up  to  and  pales  by  comparison.  In  the  world  of 
big  business,  such  companies  as  Johnson  &  Johnson  who  saw  their 
clientele  and  market  disappear  now  manage  their  decline  by  mar- 
keting  their  baby  shampoo  for  the  adult  who  washes  hls^hair  dailv, 
Levi  Strauss  who  clad  a  generation  of  teenagers  in  tight  denims  is 
managing  decline  by  opening  the  seams  of  his  jeans  to  §t  a  fuller 
rigure  with  his  "jeans  for  men"  line,  ^^^ghter.] 

We  have  seen  Gerber  package ^^ttH^ food  now  in  single  adult 
package  servings.  , 

Mr.  Scheuer.  For  senior  citirfns. 
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Mrs.  EiiENBERGER,  Fof  senior  citizens.  When  we  look  at  business, 
we  see  managers  of  decline  in  the  business  would  ieeking  ,pew 
^  markets.  Yet^  you  comment  negatively  about  marketing  education 
today  instead  of  being  an  educator.  I  find  it  difficult  on  one  hand  to 
view  the  marketing  of  education  in  the  concept  that  we  are  talking 
about  during  an  era  of  decline  as  being  negative.  We  would  be 
marketing  education  to  a  new  and  different  series  of  .markets  and 
providing  greater  opportunities  just  as  Levi  Strauss  has  now  for 
another  generation  to  wear  jeans.  Could  you  comment  on  why  you 
said  educators  seeking  new  markete  were  less  than  attractive? 
Dr.  Spencer.  Yes,  I  am  veiy  prejudiced.  [Laughter.] 
I  have 'a  distinct  bias  that  the  liberal  arts  are  kind  of  basic  to  the 
educational  process  and  that  biir  Job  skills  and  marketing  skills 
should  be  acquired  through  experience  more  than  through  school- 
ing, When  'you  take  experiential  things  and  put  them  into  the 
university  ou;'riculumi  you  deny  people  .exposure  to  the  liberal  arte, 
This  is  just  a  trade  off.  We  have  an  applied  study  program  at 
Sangamon  State  which  is  required  of  undergraduates  where  they 
must  have  job  ^experience  to  get  the  bachelor  s  degree.  Some  skills 
we  do  not  try  to  teach,  job  skills,  habituation  to  the  workplace  and 
preprofessional  experiencei  in,  let.ui  say ^  State  agencies.  We  have 
over  100  employers.  So  my  bias  for  the  liberal  arts  asks  the  univer- 
sity to  do  what  it  can  do  bebt  and  my- bias  for  the  workplace  says 
the  workplace  can  t^ach  some  things  better  than  the  campus  in 
many  cases. 

What  we  have  done  is  made  the  univereity  the  vocational  school 
and  having  done  so*  it  is  difficult  to  catch  up  with  the  education 
you  missed  in  latar  life.  Now  there  is  a  new  function  fOr  higher 
education  as  the  student  population  grows  older.  You  teach  for  the 
education  that  people  missed.  And  that  is  the  most  rewarding  of  all 
teaching  ejcperiences— the  adult  learner— particularly  in  a  setting 
with  the  younger  studente.  The  adult  learner,  by  being  there,  helps 
teach  the  younger-students  and  also  teaches  the  faculty  much.  This 
is  because  the  older  learner  has  experiencei  a  sense  of  the  past  and  - 
talks  back. 

So  I(  think  there  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  a  subtle  answer.  It  is  not 
a  simple  one  of  the  liberal  arts  versus  the  professions  because  Che 
professional  people  in  many  universities  are  the  only  people  in 
c6ntact  with  the  working  Avorld  and  we  must  respect  that.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  trade  off  illiteracy  for  specialized  or  techni- 
eal  education  in  the  professions.  We  have  a  literacy  problem  in  the 
liberal 'arts  now  as  well  as  the  professions.  So  our  task  is  to  nur- 
ture the  learned  professions  and  somehow  make  a  mix  on  the 
campus  so  you  cannot  escape  providing  some  kind^  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, it  is  an  obstacle  course— that  is  what  education  is  in  a  way,  is 
it  not?  ' 

Mrs.  EislNBlRGER,  Thank  you.  . 

Mr,t  Stockman.  I  just  have  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  put 
forth.  If  there  are  any  further  comments  that  some  of  you  would 
like  to  make  in  reaction  to  what  has  come  from  up  here  or  from 
other  members  of  the  panelj  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  and  then  I 
think  we  will  close  off  the  session. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  try  to  summarize  everything  we  have  heard 
this  morning,  it  boils  do^  to  the  fact  that  because  we  have  had 
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these  tremendous  gyrations  in  demographic  factors  and  fertility 
trends  and  so  forth,  that  the  entire  education  system  is  going  to 
face  tremendous  volatility  in  the  next  20  years.  In  the  elementary 
level,  there  will  be  steep  declines  until  l985  and  then  it  will  turn 
around  in  a  descending  trend  depending  on  the  fertility  rater  there 
will  be  a  sharp  drop  in  the  I960  s  for  secondary  schools  and  a  turn 
around  sometime  in  the  1990's  and  even  greater  uncertainty  for 
the  higher  education  level. 

Now^  as  I  understand  it,  the  National  Institute  6f  Education  is 
supposed  to  be  the  great  fount  of  innovation  and  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  in  terms  of  the  whole  educational  structure  in  this 
country,  I  am  just  wondering  whether  any  of  you  know  if  the  NIE 
is  doing  anything  to  help  the  educational  system  cope  with  this 
'  tremendous  volitility  that  lies  ahead  in  the  next  20  years. 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  if  I  niay.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  intimately  involved  with  some 
of  the  projects,  funding  opportunities,  and  research  that  has  gone  / 
on  with  NIE.  In  the  Office  of  Finance,  the  director,  Mr.  Dennis 
Doyle,  currently  has  a  project  called  "^Changing  Enrollments."  He  // 
provided  research  funds  to' some  11  different  project  people  who  / 
went  out  into  the  field  and  did  actual  research  reports*  returned  // 
them  to  NIE  and  they  have  now  been  published  in  a  book  which  I  // 
believe  is  out  this  month.  The  range  of  topics  covers  the  cost  of  // 
decline  through  the  view  of  enrollrnent  decline  fron^  the  superiri-/ 
tendent'i  chair  through'  the  demographic  trends  ahead.  I  know  also/ 
that  they  are  currently  involved  in  a  series  of  other  research 
projects  geared  for  an  era  of  decline  and  understanding  that  de- 
cline. 

I  think  perhaps  my  colleague.  Dr.  Fishlow^  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  seminar  that  was  originally  done  some  3  years  ago/  by 

NIE.      ■  ■    '      ,    ■     _  ■  - .  r  ^■ 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes,  Dr.  Fishlow. 

Dr,  FiSHtow.  Has  it  been  3  years  already?  That' was  the  one  at 
Snowbird.  Frankly,  I  have  been  peripherally  involved  because  I  am 
not  involved  in  the  financial  studies  that  were  done,  which  w^s  the 
heart  of  it.  However,  I  did  prepare  a  paper  from  which  I  drew  the 
material  I  presented  today  and  I  bfelieye  that  will  be  in  that 
volume  "Changing  Enrollments".  The  NIE  has  been  active  now  for 
several  years  in,  first  of  all,  promoting  research ^and  in  asking  for 
suggestions  for  projects.  The  suggestions  I  made  about  funding,  the 
sorts  of  things  NIE  could  fund,  were  what  I  went  through  today; 
namely,  to  find  out  what  the  fluctuations  will  be  and  also  perhaps 
prepare  manuals  to  assist  school  superintendents  in  closing  physi- 
cal plant  and  in  preparing  teachers  for  other  careers. 

But  I  have  not.  had  any  more  contact  than  that. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Well,  Dr.  Berry  has  arrived  and  I  think  we  will 
ask  her  to  make  her  statement  at  this  time.  Before  I  yield  to  her,  I 
just  want  to  get  some  sense  from  the  panel  as  to  whether  you  think 
that  adequate  resources  are  bfeing  devoted  by  the  NIE  to  this  very 
major  and  important  educational  problem  that  faces  us  down  the 
road.  Is  there  more  that  could  be  done? 

Mrs.  EiSENBERGER.  I  cannot  respond  in  terms'  of  whether  the 
resources  allocated  to  the  study  of  decline  is  adequate  because  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  priofities  of  NIE  within  itself.  So  for  me  to 
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make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  are  establishing  the  priorities, 
apprdpriately,  I  fcould  not.  I  feel  comforfiable*  however,  knowing 
that  they  are  in  the  area,  that  they  are  working  with  decline,  that 
they  are  in  vol  ved,  and  that  AASA  is  involved  with  them,  Iknow 
that  other  administrator  organizations  are  in  contapt  and  involved. 
In  direct  response,  of  course,  absolutely,  greater  funding  by  Con- 
gress would  M  better, 

Mr.  Stockman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  Berry,  Assist- 
ant Secretei^,  for  Education,  HEyV.  We  realize  you  had  a  very 
important  alignment  this  morning  j&l^ut  a  mile  dowh  the  street 
here  and  so  we  are  delighted  thatfyou  are  able  to  Join  us  and. we 
give  you  this  opportunity  to  make  your  atatement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  MARY  BERRY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EDUCATION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  604,] 

Dr.  Berry,  yThank  you  very  much  and  I  do  apologize.  We  were  ^ 
down  with  the  Presidential  scholars,  who  are  those  gifted  and 
talented  students  we  recognize  every  year  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House.  I  am  pleased  to  be  nere  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  on'  the  implications  of  demographic 
change  on  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  school  popula-  ' 
tion. 

I  do  have  a  statement  which  I  would  like  ,to  submit  for  the 
record,  please. 
Mr.  Stockman.  Fine.  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  I  will  summarise  portions  of  that  statement  and  then 
be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have,  v 

Not  knowing  what  has  already  been  said  before  I  arrived  here 
this  morning,  I  hope  I  do  not  repeat  too  often  something  that  has 
been  stated. 

.We  do  recognize  from  all  the  data  that  is  available  to  us  from  the 
National  Center  for  Mucation  Statistics  and  from  the  Census. 
Bureau  that  a  decline  in  elementaiy/secondaiy  school  enrollment 
is  projected  at  least  through  1990,  and  that  there_are  some  com- 
plexities involved  In  analyzing  it.  One  should  point  out  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  K  8  enrollment  is  projected  to  start  increasing,  but 
that  it'  will  be  offset  by  continu^  declines  in  high  school  enroll- 
ments. So  the  overall  figures  are  going  down. 

The  problem  is  also  made  complex  tecause  in  some  areas  of  the 
CQUntry  enrollment  is  actually  going  up.  In  fact,  in  the  sun  belt 
areas  the  projections  indicate  that  the  enrollment  generally  will  be 
going  up.  There  are  even  distrieta,  within  areas  with  declining 
enrollments,  where  enrollment  is  going  up.  So  ^ou  have  a  veiy 
mixed  kind  of  picture.  It  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it  were  not 
mixed. 

The  whole  problem  is  complicated  by  jthe  fact  that  Americans— 
and  that  includes  school  teacher,  administrators,  and  parente  bb 
well —are  more  often  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  expansion  rather 
than  decline.  Many  of  the  scho]||t^  who  work  in  this  field  talk 
about  the  psychological  impact  of  having' to  deal  with  decline.  A 
distinguiahed  American  historian,  David  Potter,  wrote  a  very  sig» 
niflcant  bo6k  called  "People  of  Plenty"  which  I  think  explains 
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better  than  almust  anything  els6  that  expansion  is  the  ideal  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  difflcult  therefore^  for  administrator,  for 
teachers,  for  parentSs  for  commufiitiei  to  copeiwith  the  notion  that 
decline  is?occurringi  evenvWhen  it  occurs  right  in  front  of  them, 
Mr.  ScHEUlR.  They  equate  it  with  failure. 

Dr.  Berry,  That  is  right*  and  tl^at  is  a  notion  that  has  to  be 
dissipated.  There  are  a  lot  of  wayg  to  do  that.  I  think  that  having 
hearings  of  this  kind  is  a  very  effective  way  of  putting  the  messag^ 
before  the  American  people,'  And  there  are  other  means  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments. 

It  is  true,  as  we  all  recognize^  that  State  support  is  generally 
geared  to  enrollmentt  which  makes  the  problem  very  difficult.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  are  some  areas,  such  as  big  cities,  where  even 
though  the  enrollment  is  decreasingi  the  school  population  costs 
more  to  serve  because  the  kids  come  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds or  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  So  it  costs  more 
to  serve  fewer.  And  that  complicates  the  problem. 

There  are  some  strategies  and  policy  options  that  have  been 
suggested  by  various  people  to  deal  with  this  problem.  But  I  point 
out  again  that  first  one  must  understand  that  there  is  a  problem 
and  one  must  understand  that  declining  enrollment  does  not  signi- 
fy failure.  That  is  the  first  thing  that  must  be  recognized._ 

Now  let's  look  at  these  strategies  and  policy  options.  We  need  to 
take  the  lead  in  explaining  to  people  and  to  those  who  have  leader- 
ship fpr  education  in  the  States  and  local  communities  that  one 
option,  of  course,  is  simply  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  numbers.  They  can  do  that.  I  meaiij  they  can  talk  about 
closing  buildings  and  working  out  local  union  or  tenure  problems 
and  firing  teachers.  Let  us  cut  everything  in  sight. 

Another  thing  that  they  can  do  is  look  around  at  other  uses  for 
the  schools.  There  are  uses.  There  are  populations  that  are  still  not 
being  served  by  the  schools  of  the  country  and  it  ik  u^^sibla  to— is 
there  a  rollcall,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr,  Stockman.  We  are  all  wired  up  here.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  do  have  about  8  minutes  and  then  we  have  to 
leave,  but  we  will  come  back  in  about  10  minutes, 

Dr,  Berry,  I  will  be  finished  with  my  statement  well  before  then, 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Good.  Then  we  will  come  back  in  10  minutes  and 
have  a  final  question  and  answer  pefiod. 

Dr,  Berry,  All.  right.  There  are  strategies  to  deal  with  this.  One 
thing  that  schools  can  do  is  to  look  for  underserved^or  unserved 
populations  in  a  community  and  simply  decide  to  serve  them,  such 
as  those  in  nontraditional  age  groups.  Another  they  can  do  is  to 
use  schools  to  serve  the  community.  One  idea  that  has  been  sug- 
gested  is  to  make  the  school  a  sort  of  one-stop  shopping  center  for 
social  services  in  the  community  for  health  or  recreational  services 
and  the  like.  — 

:  Another  thing  they  can  do  is  to  look  for  populations  like  the 
handicapped  and  get  them  into  schools,  as  required  under  the  new 
Federal  law,  and  ^mainstream  them  into  the  regular  ^^)grams. 

So  there  are  populations  to  be  served.  But  in  approachiftg  these 
strategies,  educators  need  a  lot  of  help.  One  problem  is  that  admin- 
istrators  who  shave  been  taught  to  manage  expansion  now  have  to 


be  taught  to  manage  decline.  Teachers  who  think  in  terms  of 
traditional  populations  have  to  be  retrained.  We  have  some  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Gdvernment  and  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  those  problems.  We  have  a  new  activity  in 
my  office  involving  the  American  Association  of  School  AdminiS' 
trators  on  the  retraining  of  school  administrators.  We  have  a  new 
teachers  center  program  that  was  enacted  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress to  retrain  teachers.  We  are  also  supporting  a  large  amount  of 
research,  and  not  just  in  NIE.  We  are  supporting  reseafch  on 
school  finance  and  on  declining  enrollment  at  NIE.  But  we  also  ^ 
have  research  in  progress  in  two  or  three  other  offices  in  the 
department  on  these  issues.  For  example,  we  are  looking  at  wheth- 
er a  State  can  take  the  opportunity  of  declining  enrollment  to 
redistribute  resources  to  equalise  the  financial  base  for' education 
for  all  the  children  within  the  State. 

So  we  can  conduct  research,  and  assist  with  training  and  retrain- 
ing. We  Qdn  support  program  options  as  we  do  with  the  community 
schools  legislation.  There  is  the  new  legislation  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Kildee  on  the  House  side  and  by  Senator 
Williams  on  the  Senate  side  to  use  the  schools  for  the  community. 
So  we  can  do  all  of  those  things.  There  is  a  Federal  role. 

We  can,  in  addition,  help  the  States  develop  a  data  base  for  each 
one  of  their  communities  so  that  people  will  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  locally.  Since  the  situations  are  so  different  in  the  various 
communities  throughout  the  country^  it  is  not  enough  for  a  local 
official  to  know  what  the  national  picture  looks  like  or  even  what 
the  State  picture  looks  like.  They  have  to  be  aware  of  economic 
trends  in  their  own  community  and  the  opportunities  that  are 
created  by  this  new  declining  enrollment  situation. 

Thank  you  very  mut-h,  Mr.  Chairman/  And  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Berry.  I  think  we  will  break  right 
now  and  run  over  to  the  floor  quickly.  If  you  all  could  persevere  for 
a  few  ^minutes,  we  will  be  back  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a^ 
number  of  questions.  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  By  all  means. 

[Short  Tecess  taken.] 

Mr.  Akaka.  The  hearing  will  please  come  ^  to  order,  I  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Berry  for  her  testimony. 
Dr.  Berry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman; 

Mr.  Akaka.  And  now  I  understand  we  are  ready  for  any  ques- 
tions. Let  rne  call  on  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Population,  who  is  asking  me  to  go  first,  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  ask  you  the  first  question  then:  How  important  is  the 
problem  of  predicting  enrollments  as  opposed  to  the  actual  man- 
agement of  decline?  _ 

Dr,  Bekry.  I  thing  that  the  problem  of  predicting  enrollments  is, 
of  course,  related  to  the  management  of  decline.  One  iwould  not 
believe  that  decline  was,  in  fact,  taking  .^lace  or  would  take  place  if 
one  did  riot  believe  that  we  were  abl8  to  make  predictions!  We 
would  also  have  to  have  information  available  that  would  tell  us 
how  long  the  decline  would  continue.  So  we  need  to  have  predic-  . 
tions,  and  some  reputable  way  of  making  those  predictions,  in 
order  to  worry  about  the  prbblem  of  decline  itself  and  its  manage- 
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sment.  I  sfee  the  two  as  related  td  each  other.  They  are  both  neces- 
aary.  M|ihaging  a  decline  when  you  know  it  exists  is  a  current 
problen^  that  you  must  fape.  But  you  also  need  to  have  enrollment 
predictions  so  that  you  know  if  there  is  going  to  be  an  upsurge  in 
enrollments  or  whether  they  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  down 
turn.  So  prediction  is  related  to  management. 

Mr.  Akaka,  How  far  ahead  of  the  actual  decline  can  you  deter- 
mine  this? 

Dr.  Berry,  One  of  the  demographers  could  answer  that  better 
than  I  could,  \The  information  thai  I  have  read  would  indicate  to. 
me  that  a  number  of  exports  knew  that  there  was  going  to  bo  a 
decline  ih  enrollmenti  or  at  least  they  thought  that  there  would  be 
a  decline  in  enrollment  and  projected  that  there  would  be  one 
before  it  took  place.  But  it  seems  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for 
that  information  t\^  penetrate  the  consciousness  of  the  people  who 
were  Involved  in  t^e  schoolB  as  well  a§  the  communities.  The 
reasons  have  io^  do  wuth  dissemination  as  well  as  the  psychological 
notion  that  one  thirr^s  always  in  terms  of  expansion.  But  they 
knew  a  bit  ahead  of  tn^  actual  decline^  that  decline  was  projected. 
You  can  tell  in  terms  of  how  may  babies  are  born,  for  example,  It 
is  a  simple  ,  way-^if  you  know  how  many  babies  are  born  or  are 
likely  to  be  born^  you  know  how  old  they  are  likely  to  be  at  a 
certain  time.  So? enrollment  predictions  are  related  to  how  reliable 
our  predictions  are  for  the  numbers  of  births,  and  mortality  rates, 
and  the  like.  So  it  does  seem  possible  to  telL 

Mr.  Akaka,  What  has  been^the  general  trend  in  enrollment,  let 
us  say,  in  the  elementary  school  systems  throughout  our  country? 

Dr,  Behry.  Well,  until  recently  enrollments  were  increasing.  It 
has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years,  into  the  I970'ss  that  one  has 
talked  in  terms  of  decline  and  the  persistent,  pattern  of  decline 
which  is  projected  to  continue  until  the  1990's,  Befot'e  that  time,  in 
the  1960's  and  lOSO's,  we  thought  always  in  terms  of  more  and 
more  students,  and  more  and  more  buildings,  and  more  and  more 
teachers,  and  more  and  more  everything, 

Mr.  Akaka,  Do  you  share  your  data  on  predicting  enrollments 
with  school  systems? 

Dr,  Berry,  The  data  that  we  have  available,  we  do  share.  Some 
data  are  made  available  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year.  For  example, 
each  year  NCES  releases  data  on  opening  fall  enrollment,  and  it 
reports  annually  on  the  condition  of  education.  That  is  one  way  we 
do  it. 

We  have  also  done  a  number  of  studies  in  NIE  on  declining 
enrollment,^  and  just  reqently  published  such  a  study  with  a 
number  of  papers,  some^  of  them  written  by  people  who  are  on  the 
panerhere,  I  am  told.  Those  are  made  available  to  school  systems. 
But  on  a  routine  basis,  we  make  available  the  data  that  is  generat- 
ed by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
^  Mr.  Akaka.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mrt  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman.  , 
br.  Berry,  we  enjoyed  ynur  very  thoughtful  testimony.  In  your 
written  statement,  you  say:  ^ 

Growth  Uxl  to  innumerabk*  difficulties^but  as  wt*  proved  in  tho  early  1960's, 
whtm  wy  cunHtructed  iBA.OOO  new  ckissroonis  and  trained  and  employed  each  year 
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more  than  150,000  new  elementary  and  iecondary  ichool  teachers,  we  have  histori- 
cally been  capable  of  handling  those  difficulties  well. 

Now,  theje  is  opinion  to  the  contra^.  Df  course,  this  is  not 
directed -at  you;  it  is  directed  to  our  education  establishment  and 
how  it  has  performed  over  the  last  decade.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  National  Growth  Policy  Procesies,  in  effect,  concluded  that 
the  Federal  Government's  response  to  the  baby  boom  was  belated 
and  not  very  intelligent  and  that  it  came  as  a  response  to  a  crisis 
situation  long  after  the  signs  were  apparent.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee went  on  to  say  that  progrdmi,  for  example,  to  train  new  teach- 
ers and  programs  to  build  new  schools  were  terminated  much  too 
late  when  it'  was  perfectly  clear  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
baby  bust  and  not  a  baby  boom,  I  would  like  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  this  and  I  would  also  like  to  get  some  more  specifics  on 
the  actions  you  are  taking  to  improve  the' capabilW^i  of  your 
division  and  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  in  advance  popu- 
lation change.  .You  mentioned  before  that  you  are  reeducating 
school  administrators;  you  are  retraining  school  administratorJand 
school  teachers.  What  are  you  retraining  them  for?  What  are  you 
teaching  them  to  do?  , 

Dr.  Berry,  This  is 'a  very  difficult  problem,  asiyou  point  out.  My 
statement  in  mji  written  testimony  was  only  intended  to  mean,  that 
when  we  were  in.  the  midst  of  growth,  the  American  school  system 
seemed  able  to  comfe  up  with  new  classrooms  at  a  time  when  they 
ware  needed  and  teachers  when  they  were  needed.  But  I  agree  with 
you  that  all  of  the  historical  evidence  shows  that  the  reaction  came 
after  the  fact  rather  than  as  the  problem  actually  occurred.  Also 
the  reaction  seemed  not  to  be  based  on.  any  predictions  that  were 
available,  and  that  could  have  been  made,  about  the  fact  that  the 
problem  was  coming.^      ^      ,  t 

I  also  agree  with  you  that  some  of  the  programi  were  continued 
unchanged  until  long  after  they  seemed  to  be  needied.  I  meanj  their 
purposes  were  not  diverted.  For  eKample,  we  have  a  teacher  corps 
program.  I  discovered  that  it  was  only  about  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
its  purposes  were  changed  to  the  retraining  of  teachers  rather  than 
training  new  teachers*  even  though  it  was  obvious  that  we  prob- 
ably did  need  to  redirect  the  program.  \- 

So  you  do  have  a  problem  of  a  match  between  prediction  and  the 
uses  of  that  inforrnation  by  administrations  and  also  by  Congress  to 
make  policy  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  When  you  say  there  is  no  match,  you -are  saying 
that  in  a  period  when  the  baby  bust  had  already  commenced^  when 
all  the  evidences  were  there*  we  were  itiU  cranking  out  new  teach- 
ers and  new  schools.  Now  to  put  it  very  simply,  the^Federal  Gov- 
ernment failed.  And'^Wake  part  of  the  regpanmbility  because  I  am 
a  Member  of  Congress.  FromJSfia^tff^TB  I  served  on  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  so  I  befff^an  even  heavier  burden  of  guilt  than 
most  of  my  colleagues  here.  \ 

But  I  think  we  have  to  start  out  with  a  very  clear  understanding 
that  both » the  Federal  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  failed. 
Now,  tell  us  what  you  are  training  these  new  administrators  and 
new  teachers  for. 

Dn  Berry.  Well,  we  plan  to  train  the  adrninistrators  to  be  able 
to  manage  the  decline  in  which  they  find  themselves  now,  and  to 
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use  predictive  information  of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about  today 
to  adjust  to  situations  as  they  come  along,  to  be  aware  of  the 
nuctuations  that  take  place  and  of  the  different  strategies  that  you 
use  to  approach  either  of  these.  But  first  to  deal  with  the  immedi- 
ate problem,  which  is— 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  How  are  you  teaching  them  to  deal  with  decline? 

Dr.  Berry,  They  must  deal  with  it  very  carefully  and  vei^  sensi- 
tively. They  must  realize  that  before  doing  what  might  ieem  sensi- 
blep  like  crosing  down  a  ichool  in  a  community  because  the  num- 
bers have  gone  down  this  year,  they  must  first  get  some  local 
information  on  what  the  numbers  are  going  to  be  in  succeeding 
yeara.  They  can't  assume  that  what  has  happened  this  year  in  a 
school  district  will  happen  for  the  next  10  years. 

Second,  they  are  being  trained  to  look  for  new  uses  for  the 
buildings  rather  than  just  closing  them,  The  buildings  may  be  used 
for  something  else  in  that  community. 

And  finally,  if  the  buildings  cannot  be  used,  they  are  being 
trained  to  think  in  terms  of  not  selling  if  all  the  evidenqe  is  that  10 
years  from  now  they  will  need  the  buildings.  It  would  be  a  lot 
cheaper  to  perhaps  lease  them  for  some  other  purpose,  and  to 
think  imaginatively  and  creatively,  and  to  approach  their  local 
problems  with  more  flexibility.  So  that  is  what  we  intend  to  do  in 
training  the  administrators. 

As  far  as  the  retraining  of  teachers  is  concerned,  one  can  help 
them  deal  with  immediate  local  problems,  such  as  dealing  with 
ditterent  pbpulations  that  they  had  not  expected  to  have  to  teach 
and  do  not  know  ho%v  to  teach.=  '  - 

The  other  goal  is  to  make  teachers  aware  and  more  importantly, 
to  make  those  who  train  teachers  aware  that  they  have  to  build 
more  nexibility  into  teacher  training  than  in  the  past.  One  just  has 
to  be  aware  of  the  demographic  facte,  as  you  said  about  any  enter= 
prise. 

So  1  think  that  those  are  two  responiibilities.  We  are  only  at  the 
beginning,  the  very  beginning  of  that  efrort  and  we  need  to  do  a  Jot 
more. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  We  have  had  a  fascinating  morning  of  testimony 
here  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  missed  it.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  Mrs.  Eisenberger  to  just  give  you  a  laundry  list  of 
the  kind  of  things  that  we  talked  about  in  detail.  That  is,  some  of 
the  nexibilities  and  choices,  options  and  exciting  possibilities  that 
decline  gives  us.  And  then  ask  whether  you  think  these  kinds  of 
things  are  being  included  in  your  retraining  programs. 
Mrs.  Eisenberger.  ^ 
Mrs.  Eisenberger.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  briefly  some  of  the  comments  I  made  earlier. 
:  The  focus  of  my  testimony  was  on  the  opportunities  that  decline 
can  provide  for  us,  and  some  of  the  impediments  in  realizing  these 
opportunities.  I  suggested  in  my  testimony  that  we  need  to  consider 
legislation  that  will  allow  States  and  regions,  pp*rticularly  at  the 
local  level,  to  have  a  greater  flexibility  in  building  recycling.  We 
are  currently  limited  in  many  cases  by  law  as  to  what  we  can  do 
with  a  buiding.  We  need  to  be  able  to  provide  recycling,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  joint  occupancy  facilities. 
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if  I  could  quote  your  ^^^^  wKich  I  thought  was  juit  marvelous, 
"the  shopping  center  of  social  services  under  one  roof We  have 
I     traditionally  called  that  si  Joint  occupancy  facilityj  but  I  like  your 
^     term  So  must  better.  It  i#    niuch  more— — ^ 

Dr.  BiERY/Of  coui^e  y^^*'^  is  much  more  sophisticated.  [Laugh- 
^  ter.]  • 
^      Mrs.  EisenbeRgeb.  a  shopping  center  of  social  services  under  one 
roof  gives  the  visual  im30®    some  of  the  comments  I  made  earlier 
thii  morning. 

The  other  area  that  I  ^P^l^®  concept  of  age  iegrega- 

tion.  We  are  the  only  society  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
segregates  ourselvei  p^gdoniinantly  by  age  and  we  need  to  break 
down  the  isolatioii  and  the  barriers  that  we  have  built  ^within  age 
segregation.  One  way  tb^^  ^^^.^isht  do  this  is  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  older  people  to  learn  and  understand  and  igain  informa- 

'  tion  about  the  young  fr^ii^  ^ourcea  other  than  yV  newsreeis.  The 
school houie  becotnes  a  l^l'^^l  place  to  provide  programs  which 

,  would  involve  aduitg,  ^jifitner  they  be  middle-aged  adults  or  senior 
citizens  or  as  the  Coninii^^^^  Aging  calls  them  "young  old''  and 
*'old  old".  Whatever  Q^tegoty  they  may  fall  in^  we  should  begin  to 

-  conceptualize  wayg  that  incorporate  all  of  our  society  as 

life*long  learners  Under  a^^e  roof. 
In  the  same  vein  the  extension  of  the  schoolday  to  provide  for 

,  the  needed  dernands  of  working  mothers  for  child  care,  day  care 
and. nursery,  , 

l  also  comrnented  On  th^  concept  of  managing  decline.  We,  as  a 
country,  have  a  PsycholD^^fll  orientation  toward  growth.  Our  histo- 
ry is  predicated  on  gf^^^h^WSfi®^  better,  new  is  best,  and 
growth  is  poiitive^to  grow  is  almost  un-American.  And  when 
we  have  this  Aniericah  mindset,  it  is  yei^  difficult  to  dispel  or 
disabuse  people  of  the  id^^^^^^  decline  or  contraction  or  stabilisa- 
tion or  whatever  term  Jfou  w^nt  to  use  may  result  in  positive 
actions  and  societal  ggjj^^. 

Another  comment  that  If^^ade  was  in  terms  of  providing  categor- 
ical aid  for  adults  tq  particlp^t®  irt  schools. a^  an  ongoing,  eveVyday 
learner  in  our  school  buil^Ns- 

/   I  guess  these  were  the  t^^^ln  pofrt^  that  I  had  suggested. 
V  /    Mr,  ScHiUER.  Well,  ju^t  assume  that  I  had  been  clever  enough 
and  creative  enougj^  '^^^  imapnative  enough  tq  have  suggested  all 
■    of  these  fKciting  cj^olce^*,^?'^^^^*  ^^^^  flexibilities.  What  is  your 
reaction  to  them?  That     ^i^^  fl^®^^^^'^-  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  We  know  t^^- would  have  been  shrewd  enough 
ind  smart  enough  to  do  #o  because  you  are  one  of  the  most  imagi- 
native and  talented  hariT^onica  players  in  the  Congress.  [Laughter,] 

As  you  demonstrated  fi^  ^he  hoedown  the  other  night.  I  just 
Wanted  to  congratulate  yo^  publicly. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  hav^-^"^de  me  a  very  happy  man.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Berry.  Let  me  indeed  address  the  points  that  Mrs.  Eisen» 
berger  made.  Fix^t  of  alL  ^he  one-stop  shopping  center  idea  and 
using  the  schools  in  that can  be  implemented  very-- — 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  L^t  m0  J^^t  add  in  the  record  that  I  am  not 
entirely  unqualified  in  \fi4t  ar^a'  I  want  you  to  know  that  in  1933, 
when  I  was  IS  years  New  York  City  harmonica  champi- 

on. \  '      i  , 
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Dr.  Berey!  Great.  [Applause,]. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Please  proceed. 

Dr.  Berry.  It  shows.  [Laughter.]  | 

Dr.  Berry.  1  think  that  the  shopping  center  idea,  the  use  of  = 
schools  for  social  services  can  be  implemented  rather  successfully 
under  the  new  community  schools  legislation  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  Congressman  Kildee  and  Senator  Willianis  have  added  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  reauthorization.  So  this 
act  gives  us  a  basis  to  move  more  aggressively  in  that  areaj  and  it 
is  an  area  that  I  think  is  very  much  needed, 

On  the  issue  of  lifeloni  learning  and  serving  adult  populations, 
unfortunately*  even  though  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  give  us 
the  authority  to  begin  a  lifelong  learning  pnigram  before  we  all 
came  here  last  yearj  no  funding  had  been  made  available.  We 
requested  some  funds  for  it,  looking  at  all  tne  demographic  facts^ 
and  the  predictions  and  the  current  situatiocf.  We  thought  it  ma^e 
sense  and  we  suggested  some  money  in  our- ^budget  for  the  lifelphg 
learning  program  this  year.  But  the  Ho^^e  saw  fit  not  to  furid  it. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will  do.  But,  we  think  that  the 
lack  of  funding  fliRS  in  the  face  of  the  ^very  demographic  fa/ts  that 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  committee.  We  very  much  believe  that 
lifelong  learning  is  needed  arid  all  op'bur  informatibn  tells  us  that 
it  is  needed  very  much,  /        -  / 

On  population  education,  which  is  also  important  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  country  and  for  teachers,  I  understand  that  there  is  an 
amendment  that  was  tacked  onto  ESEAf  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  would  give  us  a  basis  for  moving  in 
that  area. 

And  then,  finally,  on  the  point  you  made  first,  about  housing  and 
schools  and  greater  flexibility  in  building  user  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  there  are  constraints  on  the  use  of  buildings,  perhaps  there  is 
some  legislation  that  would  be  needed  in  that  area.  We  would  favor 
as  few  constraints  as  possible' so  that  the  buildings  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

So  we  have  some  strategies  to  deal  with  some  qf  those  problems, 
and  in  other  areas  we  have  tried  and  have  not  done  enough.  And 
then  there  are  some  areas  where  we  still  need  to  do  something,  Mr, 
Chairman,  , 

Mr.  ScHEtJER,  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Berry.  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  to 
this  rollcall  vote.  Another  congressman.  Congressman  Kildee,  will 
be  back  In  a  minute.  Dr.  Bouvier  and  Dr.  Williams,  of  our  staff, 
will  take  over. 

Dr,  Berry.  Thank  you  very  much.  _ 
Mr.  ScHEUEH.  I  very  much  appreciate  you  appearing  before  the 
committee.  Your  testimony  was  marvelous, 
Dr,  Berry,  Thank  J^ou. 

Dr,  Bouvier.  Just  to  turn  to  some  of  the  prob^<^ms  of  enrollments 
^on  the  college  level  and  address  it  to  the  entire  panel.  Dr.  Spencer 
has  mentioned  how  the  projections  for  Sangamon  State  were  off  by 
about  7,000  and  it  brings  up  an  interesting  question  about  the 
problems  of  enrollmentsan  college.  But  first  of  all,  when  we  make 
college  enrollment  projections,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
many  things  besides  the  demographic  aspect. 


Many  of  us  are  concerned  with  enrollment  declinei  and  there  are 
a  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
assistance  for  college  education,  One  bill  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  House  by  Congressman  Michael  Harrington  of  Mas- 
sachuietts  and  1  would  like  to  have  your  thoughts  on  it.  The  bill 
would  allow  college  studento  to  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  the  second— not  the  Yirst  year— but  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  college— not  graduate  schooL 
Rather  than  the  old  loan  system  that  we  are  all  familiar  wlth^  the 
students  would  then  repay  the  loan  through  the  IRS.  Do  you  think 
that  kind  of  a  plan  would  alleviate  some  of  the  enrollment  prot 
lems  that  colleges  face  today  that  are  forcing  some  of  them^  as  Dr. 
Spencer  te^ififi,  to  literally  shop  around  for  numbers  and  never 
mind  the  quality?  I  would*  like  any  of  your  thoughts  on  this  partic- 
ular question. 

Dr,  FiBKLDWi  I  made  some  remarks  earlier  about  the  rate  of 
attendance.  Whereas  this  bill  may  be  ve^  good  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  affording  people  the  opportunity  to  go  oh  to  higher  educa- 
tion where  thei^pp^Jgnt  Jiot  otherwise  nave,  we  are  not  going  to 
eliminate  the  MtecioMbM  demographiq  decline  by  doing  thai  Even 
if  we  vastly  increase  the  probable  rate  pf  attendance  from  the 
current  rate,  which  is  roughly  one-third,  to  50  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  k  will  not  eliminate  the  effect  of  decline.  Because  the 
^  incrtease  in  tne  rate  of  attendance,  assuming  we  go  from  85  percent,  - 
roughly^  to  5(J  percent-^ — 

Dr.  BouviER..  That  is  35  of  the— what  age  group  are  you  taking 
about?  .  ^  , 

Dr.  FisHLow.  The  traditional  age  group— 

Dr.  BouviER.  Eighteen  to  24?  ,        ?  . 

Dr.  FisHLow  [continuing].  Of  18  to^2^ 

Dr.  BouviER,  OK,  " 

Dr.  FisHLOw.  I  calculated  it  once— it  is  roughly  1  percent  a  year, 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  attendance,  Whereas,  the  dembgraphic 
decline  during  many  of  those  yeafs  is  much  steeper  than  that. 

So  even  if  we  were  increasing  the  rate  of  attendance  by  1  percent 
a  year,  it  would  not  wipe  out  the  demographic  decliiie  of  better 
than  2  percent  in  many  of  those  interim  yea^s.  Of  course,  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  you  would  have  a  demographic  upturn  anyway. 

Dr.  BouviER.  Yes/  \  \ 

Dr.  FiBHLOW.  So  whereas  that  may  be  good  \for  viirlous  reaaons,  It 
might  make  the  decline  much  less  steep,  it  is  not'^going  to  elimi-  . 
nate  it,  \ 

Dr,  BouviiR.  Thank  you,  ,  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  May  I  comment  on  that?  ) 

Dr.  Bouvier,  Dr.  Berry. 

Dr.  Berry.  I  would  just  comment  that  we  do  not  have  an  official 
position  yet  on  the  Harrington  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are,  in 
the  Department,  preparing  a  bill  report  on  it  now.  So  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  our  final  reaction  will  be  in  the  administration.  But  I  can 
tell  ypu  that  we  believe  that  the  student  assistance  package  that 
we  presentd^to  the  Congress  and  that  is  being  considered,  called 
the  "Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Package",  will  provide  the 
nnancial  support  that  is  necessary  for  students  in  that  category  to 
attend  school.  So  if  that  is  a  factor  related  to  the  decline,  it  would 
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be  our  imprtssion  that  the  package  that  we  have  up  here  would 
solve  that  problem. 

Mr,  Akaka.  Let  me  aik  ^  final  questiori.  What  about  the  politics 
of  demograpHy?  Can  we  expect  old  and  aging  electorate  votei^  to 
contitiua  to  support  education? 

Dr.  Berry*  In  many  communities  throughout  the  countiy  it  has 
already  been  dsmonstrated,  Mr.  Akaka^  that  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  support  education.  When  bond  issues  are  before  the  public, 
/they  simply  vote  them  down*  That  has  been  demonstrated  already 
arid  that  is  a  problem.  Insofar  as  we  will  have  increasing  number 
of  citizens  living  in  a  commuriity  who  dp  not  have  children  or  are 
beyond  childbearing  age,  it  might  coritiriue  to  N  a  problem, 

1  ifelieve,  though,  that  even  with  the  demographic  factors,  if  we 
can  establish  confidence,  or  more  confidence,  in  public  education 
and  the  school  system,  and  people  can  feel  more  comfortable  about 
the  quality  of  education  their  children  are  receiving  and  the  pros- 
^cts  of  it,  then  we  might  find  greater  success  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  populations  that  do  not  have  children  in 
ichool.  If  we  can  make  them  aware  of  the  necessity  that  children 
have  a  quality  education,  so -that  in  the  end  you  do  not  have  all 
kinds  of  societal  problems  related  to  the  lack  thereof ,  then  we 
might  still  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  financial  support,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  have  any  personal  interest  in  the 
outcome.  But  that  is  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem  all  across  the 
country  and  is  likely,  I  think,  to  continue  to  be  one, 

Mr,  Akaka.  With  a  smile  on  my  face,  may  I  ask  is  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  should  defeat  the  tuition  tax  credit? 

Dr.  Berrv.  Eveiything  is  a  reason  why  you  should  defeat  the 
tuition  tax  credit.  [Laughter,] 

That  would  be  a  reason,,  and  anything  I  can  imagine  is  a  reason. 
Ef  all  means,  you  should  do  everything  to  defeat  the  tuition  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Akaka.  That  question  was  not  only  for  you*  biit  for  others  on 
the  panel  who  wish'  to  comment. 

Mrs,  EiSENBERQER.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  opinion  along  with 
Dr.  Beriy's  in  the  concern  for  the  dafeat  of  the  tuition  tax  credit,  1 
would  also  like  to  make  another  comment  as  we  look  toward  our 
older  citizens  to  continue  to  support  our  schools.  flnanciaJly.  People 
in  general  tend  to  support  that  from  which  they  receive  services^  If 
we  were  to  provide  services  other  than  K^-IZ  public  instruction 
within  our  school  system,  we  might  find  that  the  generation  who 
no  longer  receives  service  from  the  K-12  public  school  system 
would  be  very  willing  to  support  it  So  I  perceive  that  the  commu- 
nity bill  or  any  kind  of  legislation  that  we  can  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  broader  segment  of  our  society  to  receive  services 
from  instructional^K^lZ  public  systems  would  not  only  enhance  the 
opportunities  of  those  people,  but  would  certainly  provide  for  the 
tomorrow  of  millions  of  school  children, 

Mr,  Akaka.  When  we  are  through  hearing  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  another  question  I  would  like  to  pose  to  you  is 
what  would  you  recommend  that  we  do  to  get  over  the  problem  of 
the  plder  electorate  not  supporting  the  education  system?  I  think 
par^'of  the  answer  Js  to  build  confidence.  But  let  us  go  on— yes? 


Dr.  FisHWw.  1  Juit  wanted  to  remark--I  do  not  have  the  tablis 
and  ^h©  rmmbera  m  front  oTffle,  but  th^  generation  or  the  cohort  of 
paopla  who  wili  \m  parents  will  be  the  inat^a|ing  one  in  our  imiety 
m  tlia  ICSO's.  That  bulge  of  coU^e  age  studjints  which  reach^  a 
pa^  around  1980  wHl  ba  becoming  of  j^rent  age  ^hroui|h  th^ 
ISSO'S  so  whataver  politieal  impliQations  that  has  for  voting  in 
school  bond^  ought  to  switch  around. 

Sir.  Aka^a.  NoWp  thisfde^nds  on  the  district? 

Dr.  J^HLow.  Of  couret,  but  Ju§t  in  the  national  picture,  demo^ 
graphicaUy  speakingy  ther^  why  they  ihduld  not  be 

votid  iji.  There  may  be  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Araka,  We  know  of  sonie  school  systems  that  ire  suffering 
becatM  of  the  makeup  of  that  district, 

Dhf.  toHWW,  dh*  c^uite, 

Dr,  Spencer,  I  think  we  will  have  difliaulty  for  some  time  to 
come  with  the  perception  that  maybe  the  common  schooljy^mi 
as  well  as  the  university  systemr  is  overbuilt^  Feople  assuhii  a^nd 
of  perfect  mobility  between  communities  and  between  institutions 
as  whim  it  is  overbuilt  in  one  area— or  when  there  is  a  half-fill^ 
sohooj  in  one  areSt  arid  elsewhere  it  is  overcrowdedj  that  this 
adjustment  takej  place  automatically.  So  the  peraeptipns  that 
people  have,  together  with  the  current  cynicism  and  distrust  about 
what  educ&tion  m  for  and  its  relative  merits  will  make  compensa^ 
to^  utiiization  uf  . school  facilities  tough  sledding.  Thet e  has  to  be  a 
restoration  efTort  oft  confidence  in  what  education  Aom  for  people,  I 
think,  as  well  as  the  other  matters,  Yott  just  cannot  sell  education 
like  you  used  to*  The  myth  has  been  pretty  well  shattered  as  a 
universal  good,  so  to  speak.     -  . 

That  is  part  of  a  larger  malaise  that  we  should  perhaps  not  get 
into  today. 

Mr.  Akaka.  Dr.  Hofferth. 

Dr.  HOFTORTH.  I  would  just  like  to  remind  us  all  that  the  stu- 
dents will  be  the  workers  of  the  future.  They  will  be  supporting  the 
elderly/ If  they  caimot  iaad,  if  they  cannot  write.  If  they  have  a 
poor  education,  this  will  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  our  social 
security  system.  I  think  that  if  we  make  a  commitment  to  qu^ity 
jeducation  the  elderly  will  help  out. 

Dr*  Besry,  I  would  like  to  add  only  one  more  point  to  this 
question.  The.  evidence  indicates  that  where  you  have  community 
school  programs  you  do  have  greater  community  sup^rt  for 
schools;  We  hava  a  lot  of  evidence  already  from  the  evaluations  of 
the  schools*  Again,  this  is  A  strong  basis  for  the  new  legislation. 

The  other  part  concerns  thf  point  that  Dr.  Hofferth  made  about 
quality  educafcion.  We  need  to  make  that  known  more  often  to  the 
elderly  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  give  their  support,  whether 
they  want  to  or  not  We  ought  to  find  some  way  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  that  information, 

*Mr.  Akaka:  Did  you  have  another  word? 

Mrs.  EiiiNBiHOER.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  that  in  a 
society  where  the  population  is  aging  at  a  rate  greater  than  year- 
by.yearj  the  Impact  of  Rhoer  numbers  alone  may  dictate  greater 
social .  priorities  for  the  larger  pro^rtion  of  the  population  than 
education  for  the  smaller  proportipn*  Already  new  societal  de- 
mands are  being  created*  such  as  mass  trarisportatlonj  housing. 
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health  care,  nursihg,  geriatric,  job  creation,  welfare  needs,  and 
increesed  care  for  numbers  of  senior  citiEens»  that  are  growing 
rapid  .1  think  th^e  new  social  priorities  will  vie  with  education 
in  the  years  ahead  Cor  priority  status.  And,  we  need  to  begin 
considering  every  possible  way  to  impress  upon  our  total  citizenry 
that  the  quality  of  education  we  provide  for  today's  young  will  be 
the  engine  of  support  that  will  pull  our  societal  train  into  the  next 
century  and  that  the  quality  that  we  provide  today  is  a  great 
imperative.  And  iecondp  of  coursep  that  life-long  learning  can  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  our  society  to  move  ahead  and  to  meet=. 
globar  challenges  aa  well  as  the  challenges  that  we  face  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  Akaka,  Let  me  conclude  by  making  one  more  comment  and 
then  I  will  ask  for  questions  from  my  coUeaguep  Mr.  Kildee.  My 
point  in  raising  these  questions  is  only  to  tell  you  the  solution 
Hawaii  has  to  that  problem.  That  is,  to  go  into  a  statewide  funding 
Byatem,  a  centralized  system  where  it  eliminates  floating  bonds  or 
getting  votes  on  bonds,  and  has  the  legislature  appropriate  money 
for  education.  About  48  percent  of  Hawaii's  State  funding  goes  to 
education.  This  is  where,  then,  the  young  parents  would  have  the 
edge  in  voting  and  they  put  in  the  people  who  can  help  them  get 
the  money  for  education.  This  might  be  a  kind  of  solution  for  the 
States  that  do  not  have  a  centralized  educational  funding  system. 

At  this, point,  then,  let  me  turn  it  over  and  ask  my  colleague  for 
any  questions. 

xMr.  Kildee.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  and  then  run  to  make  a 
roilcall,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Berry.  I  really 
appreciate  very  mubh  your  reference  to  my  community  education 
bill.  Apparently  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  however, 
does  not  share  your  enthusiasm  because  they. did  not  recommend 
any  increase  in  the  budgeting  for  community  schools  this  year. 
Indeed,  if  my  figures  are  correct,  they  may  have  recommended  a 
slight  cut.  And,  I  do  know  the  problems  because  I  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many  years  in  the  State  legislature. 
I  know  of  the  gap  in  communication  between  your  department  and 
0MB  and  sometimes  the  friction  that  does  exist  there.  But  I  would 
hope  that  you  convince  0MB  of  the  value  of  community  education. 
I  come  from  the  city  which  I  call  the  birthplace  of  community 
education.  Dr.  Spencer  spoke  of  his  87-year-old  mother  teaching  . 
and  I  am  really  happy  to  hear  that.  My^  mother  is  78  years  old  and 
is  a  student.  She  is  involyed  in  community  education  at  Homedale 
School,  the  area  where  I  was  raised.  At  10  o'clock  at  night,  the 
place  is  still  ablaze  with  lights  and  my  mother  is  one  of  the  reasons 
one  of  the  lights  is  burning  there.  And  I  thihk  it  is  really  impor- 
tant. 

In  Flint  we  are  closing  some  of  the  older  schools.  But  we  are 
building  a  brand  new,  multimillion-dollar  school  in  what  we  call 
the  Doyle  School  area.  We  .  are  building  a  completely  new  town 
within  a  city,  creating  a  community  there,  and  there  is  no  way^in 
Flint^that  there  can  be  a  cbmmunlty  without  a  community  school. 

Now,  the  people  could  go  elsewhere.  There  are  schools  on  the 
fringes,  but  they  really  want  their  commuhity  schools.  So  ingrained 
are  people  of  all  ages  that  they  have  to  have  that  community 
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center  wH^ch  is  the  ichooL  And  I  really  appreciated  very  much 
your  referei\ce  to  my  bill.  Please  get  back  and  talk  to  0MB  ahd~ 

Dr.  Berry.NI  will  do  that  and  let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  put  a  little\it  more  money  into  it  next  time  around. 

Mr.  KiLDEE/\(ery  good.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  more  question  and 
then  I  am  going  to  run  because  I  want  to  make  the  roUcall.  In  your 
written  testimony  you  state  that  Federal  and  State  programs  based 
on  the  number  of  students  can  hurt  school  'districts  and  that  is 
basically  how.  we  do  fund  in  most  States  with  a  certain  formula  on 
students  What  do  you  propoie  to  counter  this? 

Dr.  Berry!  There  may  be  a  number  of  other  approaches.  People 
who  work  on  school  finance  in  the  various  offices  in  the  Education 
Division  would  suggest  several.  One  is  to  simply  look  at  the  cost  in 
a  district  without  regard  to  the  head  count  or  the  enrollments,  and 
have  some  kind  of  weighting  wHich  would  account  for  the  differ* 
ences  in  the  services  that  have  to  be^  provided  for  that  population. 
Sq  there  are  other  bases  which  one  can  use  for  determining  that 
cost.  I  would  suggest  that  States  and  local  districts  ought  to  look  at 
that  rather  than  assuming  that  funding  must  always  be  geared 
simply  to  head  counts  or  FTE's  or  enrollment  figures, 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Is  HEW  doing  anything  specifically  to  provide  any 
expertiiBe  to™  . 

Dr.  Berry.  Yes,  we  provide  technical  assistance  for  what  we  call 
school  financing  projects  out  of  the  NIEt  and  out  of  OE,  and  also 
out  of  my  immediate  office  on  finding  wayg  to  develop  new  plans 
for  school  finance. 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  running  over  to  vote.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  adjourn  now,  I  want  to  first 
of  all  say  that  I  am  going  to  quote  your  statement  on  my  communi- 
ty education  bill. 

Dr.  Berry.  All  right.  [Laughter J  , 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Very  widely. 

Dr.  Berry,  I  will  be  prepared, 

Mr.  Ahaka.  Liet  me  express  the  gratitude  of  this  committee  for 
your  presence,  your  testimony  and  your  statements.  They  have 
been  helpful  and  will  aid  us  in  our  work  on  this  committee.  Again  I 
want  to  say  thank  you  very  much. 

This  fcommittee  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon  at  1:45  p.m.  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 

Al>DlTIONAL  QUKsTlONH  ASKKU  OF  Du.  SaNDRA  HoffKRTH  BV  THK  CHAIRMAN  . 

QueHtion  L  In\all  your  projeutions  you  roly  on  the  Census  Bureau's  Series  II 
fuFtility  projt'ctionV  But  there  is  some  possibility  that  fertility  eould  be  much  lower 
or  much  highor  than  2.1.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  child  care  serviceB  if  fertlity 
incrensed  to  say  M  children:  what  would  be  the  effect  if  furtillty  stayed  at  its  present 
level  of  about  1.7  or  l  .B?  ^ 

Answer.  I  chose  the  nvid-ranKe  projections  of  the  Census  Bureau,  because  I  believe 
that  these  rire  most  likely.  In  any  caa*,  I  do  not  expect  slightly  higher  or  lower 
completed  fertility  to  affect^^y  projections  for  child  care  services  very  much.  This  is 
due  to  the  offsetting  effects  of.variation  in  fertility  rates. 

On  the  one  hand»  a  Bomewh(it  higher  level  of  cohort  fertility  might  reduce  the 
need  for  child  care  services  overHhe  need  I  projected,  whereas  a  lower  level  (e.g,,  1,7 
or  might  increase  demand  Somewhat.  These  parndojcical  expectations  result 
from  the  ffillowing  reasoning:  A  higher  level  of  fertility  will  probably  reduce' the 
labor  force  pnrticipation  of  the  motHt^s  of  young  childrent  whereas  a  lower  level 
will  raise  their  participation.  MotherH  who  are  not  working  are  less  dependent  on 
child  care  , services,  though  they  may  use  them  occaHionally.  Analyses  of  the  Panol 
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Study  of  Income  Dynamics  done  at  The  Urban  Institute  ihow^learly  that  . women 
who  Kave  a  large  number^.of  children  work  less  over  their  life-time  than  do  th^ 
with  a  small  number  or  nofte.  Reduced  labor  force  experience,  in\turn,  loweri  the 
chance,  of  a  woman  being  employed  in  any  given  year,  regardless  ofUhe  ages  of  her 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decreased  need  for  child  care  foviees  due  to 
reduced  later  force  participation  rates  may  be  offset  by  the  large  toml  numter  of. 
children  in  the  case  of  the  higher  fertility  scenario,  '  \ 

Therefore,  slight  variation  in  fertility  rates  should  not  affect  the  oveWll  predic- 
tion of  greatly  increase  need  for  child  care  services  by  1990,  as  long  astfiopresent 
relationship  between  childbearing  and  employment  stays  about  the  same,\here  is 
.  some  evidence  that  this  relationship  is  weakening,  however*  For  exampleXecent 
cohorte  have  more  and  earlier  labor  force  experience,  which  suggests  they^  will 
,  spend  more  .years  working,  regardless  of  the  numter  of  children  they  have.  If  some 
drastic  new  conservatism  were  to  sweep  the  country  and  we  returned  to  the  "fel^i- 
nine  mystique". of  the  "fifties"  or  if  a  wave  of  socialistic  fervor  were  to  sever  t^ 
relationship  between  childbearing  and  employment,  then  my  projections  can  bk 
tossed  in  the  waste  basket. 

Question  You  noted  in  your  testimony  that  there  will  be  additional  increases  in 
the  needs  fbr  child  care  services.  As  this  ^curs,  do  you  foresee  a  decreaae  in  the 
quality  of  such  services?  Should  licensing  procedures  be  tightened? 

Answer.  Although  decreased  quality  is  possible,  I  do  not  believe  it  likely.  Most 
studies  indicate  that  parents  are  highly  con-^ious  of  the  quality  of  care  their 
child reh  receive.  Therefore,  parents  who  have  some  choice  about  the  care  of  their 
children  should  choose  good  quality  care.  Since  choice  of  care  is  frequently  based  on 
its  cost,  the  children  most  "at  risk"  of  obtaining  poor  care  are  those  of  the  poorest 
families.  However,  day  care  is  subsidized  for  the  children  of  families  receiving 
public  assistance,- and  many  centers  operate  on  a  sliding  scale  of. fees.  The  next  most 
"at  risk''  group  are  children  of  parents  who  do  not  qualify  for  public  assiitance,  yet 
who  have  low  incomes.  Choice  of  care,  and  thus  quality,  could  be  ensured  by 
expansion  of  subsidies  as  well  as  through  increasing  the  availability  of  "flexitime," 
part-time  employment,  and  extended  parental  leave  with  reemployment  rights. 
Information  on  what  to  iDok  for  in  choosing  a  day=  care  provider  or  caretaker  is 
■available  (from,  for  example,  the  Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council)  and 
might  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  non-pront  information  service  for  parents* 
The  FIDCR  are  general  as  they  now  stand,  with  the  exception  of  the  staff-child 
ratios.  It  appears  as  though  the  recommendation  of  the  experts  will  be  to  increase 
the  nexibility  of  even  these  siandards.  Research  indicates  that  the  size  of  the  groups 
rather  than  the  number  of  children  per  caretaker  may  be  both  more  important  to 
the  weli-being  of  the  child  and  a  more  realistic  way  to  take  into  account  the 
changing  nature  of  the  day  care  environment  over  the  course  of  a  normal  day. 

I  am  in  favor  neither  of  more  specific  nor  of  more  stringent  regulations  at  the 
federal  level.  Unfortunately,  this  sounds  like  the  status  quo.  However,  I  believe 
that,  although  certain  safeguards  on  federal  funds  are  necessary,  regulation  of 
community  activities  and  concerns  is  more  appropriately  carried  out  at  the  commu- 
nit;/  level.  Communities  differ  widely  in  characteristics  and  needR;  to  regulate  is 
eitfier  to  be  io  general  as  to  be  ineffective  or  to  ignore  variation  entirely  and, 
therefore,  harm  the  smallest  (or  largest)  communities,  ,  ' 

Quef^iion  ./  Vou  have  referred  to  chains  of  day  care  centers  emerging.  Is  this 
pattern  likely  to  continue  and  to  gfow  in  the  future? 

Answer  Most  such  chains  do  not  accept  |the  very  young  children  (under  3). 
Therefore,  they  are  competing  with  public  and  private  not-for-profit  pre-ichools.  At  , 
the  present  time,  fees  to  parents  are  higher  in  the  non-profit  centers  and  schools, 
except  for  thoHo  whose  children  are  subsidized,  than  in  fonprorit  centers.  As  with 
any  business,  if  chains  keep  costs  down  and  quality  up,  they  will  survive  and  grow. 
Day  cnre  centers,  in  particular,  keep  costs  dpwn  by  keeping  child-staff  ratios  high 
and  staff  salaries  low.  At  the  preient  time,  federal  regulations  do  affect  private 
chains  as  long  as  they  do  not  accept  federally  subsidized  children  or  other  federal 
funds.  State  and  local  licensing  regulations  do  apply.  Increased  regulation' would 
raise  the  costs  of  providing  care,  which  would  raise  fees  to  parents,  public 
preschools  would  put  chains  out  of  business,  unless  the  latter  were  to  provide 
services  the  former  could  not  provide.  Because  of  the  cost  of  such  care,  it  ii  unlikely 
that  for-profit  chains  will  move  into  the  provision  of  care  for  infants  and  toddlers. 
Even  if  they  survive  and  grow  they  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  increased  need 
for  day  care  over  the  next  decade.  ' 
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ADOmONAL  QUEiTlONS  AiKED  Of  Mm,  KATHiRlNE  ElSENBERGER  BY  THE 

Chairman  ^ 

Queation  I  Recintly  thefe  hm  been  much  presiUfe  on  sehTOl  iystemi  to  return  to 
the  ^Hmlled  basics  and  do  away  with  so<alied  frills.  Do  you  advocate  a  return  to 
baii^?  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to  return  to  baiira  if  our  teaching  force  were 
younger?  -  -  _ 

Answer.  "Back  to  Basici"  is  a  buzz  word  in  education  right  now.  I  would  advocate 
curriculum  redesign  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  student  population.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  "friils  is  a  simplistic  solution  to  the  complex  problem  of  ^tablishing 
curriculum  priority  areas.  The  ne^^  is  not  to  "cut"  program  but  to  revise^  and 
redesign  ftducational  program  offeringi.  Teacher  age  has  little  to  do  with  the  "back 
to  bMi<m"  move, 

Queaiign  £  Or  Berr^  mentioned  in  her  testimony  that  funding  for  ^pulation 
education  was  included  in  the  Elemental^  and  &condaiy  School  Act  for  fiKal  year 
1979.  How  do  you  feel  about  including  population  education  into  our  school  curricu- 
la? if  you  think  it  ihould  be  includ^,  at  what  grad^  should  it  be  intrbduced  and 
what  materjals  should  be  included? 

Answer  Population  education  ihould  ^  included  in  the  school  eurriculunf  at  the 
secondary  level.  Of  particular  import  for  young  ^ple  is  basic  understandings  in 
the  relationship  of  age  grou^  and  societal  needs.  For  example,  with  ever  increMing 
numbers  of  older  citizens  requirinf  health  care,  geriatric  programs,  housing,  and 
recreation  facilitiM  new  societal  demands  will  emerge  and  vie  with  existent  pro- 
grams ftr  priority  status.  This,  in  turni  will  create  expanding  career  opportunities 
in  some  fields  while  constricting  employment  opportunities  in  others. 

Young  people  making  career  choices  should  be  aware  of  aueh  population-TSpeci fie 
economic  dynamics.  Population  education  would  develop  and  provide  insights  into 
future  societal  needs,  '     . . 

Curriculum  materials  should /^us  upon  and  analyse  the  dynamic  interactions  of 
age-specific  poupings  with  employment  pppwrtunities,  wnomics,  emergent  societal 
needs  and  demands,  as  well  as  the  projection  techniques  of  population  study.  A 
greater  demographic  awareneM  would  have  helped  our  society  to  plan  more  realisti- 
cally for  the  baby  bust  decades. 

Question  d.  what  can  the  federal  governmint  do  to  encourage  school  district 
mergers  where  that  is  clearly  needed?  -      \     \  e 

Answer.  Financial  incentives,  grandfather  provisions  aasuring  similar  levels  of 
funding,  cnt^gorical  ord  ihducements---ail  would  encourage  school  district  mergers, 

A  caution  should  be  mentioned:  It  might  be  wiser  to  encourage  small  school 
districU  to  begin  operating  cohnmunity-baMd  educational  programs  in  lieu  of  merg- 
ing with  another  district.  The  social  and  educational  behefite  of  a  community 
Mryiee  program  might  prove  greater  in  the  long  run  than  consolidatidn. 

We  need  to  begin  thinking  less  about  the  si^  of  a  district  and  more  about  the 
quality  level  of  service  it  provides,  "Smaller  and  more  selective"  vs.  "bigger  and 
better  is  a  concept  whMe  time  has  arrived. 

Question  4-  You  have  talked  a  greater  deal  about  managing  decline?  How  can  we 
start  convincing  people  that  decline  is  not^n^essarily  a  "bad"  thing?  How  can  we 
get  them  to  believe  that  "Small  is  Beautifur'? 

Answer.  Changing  the  American  mind-set  from  "bigger  is  better"  to  ' •smaller  and 
more  selective"  is  one  of  the  great^t  ehallertges  we  face  as  a  swiety.  It  requires  a 
shift  from  quantity  to  quality  .  ,  .  as  mentioned  above  in  reference  to  ^h(K)i  dis- 
trict mergers,      i^^^^'  .        -  J  u 

Encouragement  of  such  concepte  must  come  from  a  yariety  of  sources  and  the 
most' obvious  is  the  f^eral  government.  Funding  guideline  should  reflect  a  policy 
which  embraces  "quality  of  service"  vs,  "size  in  number",     _      -  ■ 

Not  only  is  managing  decline  more  difficult  and  demanding  than  managing 
growth  but  It  requires  a  new  and  different  set  of  leadership  skills.  Decline  manafe- 
ment  demands  a  keener  ^nse  of  baiance  and  proportion  in  the  allocation  of  ^arce 
resourceSi  a  deeper  understanding  of  human  Dehavior,  and  a  greater  awarenW  of 
the  priorities  for  the  future. 

In  growth,  the  pasMge  of  time  tends  to  balance  errora  of  judgement  m  re^urce 
allocation;  in  decBne,  time  compounds  them.  Growth  years  promise  Job  expansion 
and  rapid  career  advancement;  decline  portenda  job  consolidation.;  Growth  encour- 
ages and  provides  for  multiple  priorities;  decline  condenses . priorities  and  necesih 
tatea  focus  on  only  one  or  two.  In  varied  ways  and  for  multiple  re^ns  decline 
management  will  challenge  the  most  able  leader/adFiiinistrator. 

There  exista  t^ay  a  ^need  to  develop  in-Mrvic^  training  prop-ams  for  school 
administrators  to  acquire  these  crucial  decUne  manaWement  skills.  Direct  funding  to 
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odministrator  awciationi  for  the  purpoie  of  developing  such  in*service  training 
programs  would  be  a  great  itep  forward,  ' 

It  is  quite  pcsiible  that  we  hold  onto  the  concept  of  "bigger  is  better"  because  we 
have  no  p^itive  experiences  with  or  preparation  for  planned  hoh^growth.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  of  changing  a  "mind-iet'*  might  well  be  as  simple  as 
pfoviding  the  training  ftnd  skill  requisites  necessary  to  manage  non-growth  or 
stabilization.  ^ 

Additional  Ovmnom  asked  of  Dr,  Harriet  Fishlow  by  the  Chairman 

Question  L  In  ypur  testimony  you  stated:  "The  demcgraphic  art  of  Ir^al  migration 
forecasting  is  in  considerably  fess  statiifactoiy  stati  than  even  rinnual-fertility 
forecasting.  '  Do  you  think  that  the  Censiia  Bureau  sho  i\n  t^^iijiUf,  e  involved  in 
making  smpU  area  projections  or  do  yon  have  other  it  hir  4  how  la  improve  our 
ability  to  predict  popuiation  size?  \,  ^ 

Answer.  Small  area  forecasting^  M^cia|iy  forecasting  lot^i  migration,  will  never 
be  eomplet^ly  satisfactoiy  since  so  many^  uncertainties  ore  involved.  Of  course, 
method^^lofies  can  always  be  improved  u^in,  however^  I  believe  wo  could  improve 
our  planning  performance  substantially  singly  by  making  use  of  the  techniques 
already  known  and  by  being  aware  of  the  ^ssibility  of  demographic  fluctuation. 

One  thing  the  Census  Bureau  could  do  is  to  facilitate  population  e$timation  in 
sub-county  areas  like  school  districts.  It  would  be  of  great  use  to  administrators  to 
have  some  idea  how  many  children  under  five  (by  year  of  age)  were  mrrently  living 
in  the  district.  I  referred  in  my  testimony  to  a  Census  project  I  had  heard  about  last 
year  called  the  "Dual  Independent  Map  Encoding  File  or  DIME  Project,  which 
permits  investigators  to  pull  out  data  on  pre-selected  subareas  from  larger  census 
surveys,  I  do  not  know  what  is  currently  being  done  with  that,  but  if.it  worked  it 
would  prove  useful. 

Also  helpful  would  be  manuals  or  how-to-do^it  guides  on  short'  term  enrollment 
projections  techniques.  At  the  least,  such  material  would  sensitize  school  adminii- 
trators  to  the  possibility  of  demographic  change.  It  would  perhaps  be  most  useful  for 
Census  to  Work  through  the  state  boards  of  education  or  population  *units  in  distrib- 
uting such  materials.  Training  programs  for  state  demographen,  with  special  atten-. 
t'lon  to  the  probJems  of  8maU  arm  estimation  and  forecasting^  might  prove  useful  as 
well. 

Additional  Questions  Askkd  of  Dr.  RonERT  Spkncer  by  the  Chairman 

QuiHtion  L  The  present  day  university  faculties  are  generally  quite  young  and  far 
from  being  ready  for  retirement.  More  and  more  we  see  departments  that  are 
entirely  tenured/ What  are  the  prospects  for  teaching  Jobs  for  young  PhD*s?  What 
"^can  be  done  to  help  bright  young  people  get  into  the  teaching  profession  so  that  new 
ideas  can  be  infused  into  what  may  well  be  an  increasingly  atagnant  profession? 

Answer,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  departments  being  entirely  tenured  so  long  as 
everyone  is  fully  employed  in  teaching  and  research,  and  so  long  as  tenure  was 
gained  for  reasons  of  scholarly  and  teaching  competence.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tenured-up  department  of  old  cronies  is  a  disgrace  to  academe  and  a  block  to 
employrnent  opbortunity  for  qualified  young  aspirants.  Moving  a  sleepy  tenured 
faculty  is  probably  more  difTicult  than  moving  a  graveyard.  However,  there  is  hope 
becauie  there  are  options  which  have  not  been  tried  very  much.  One  is  to  give 
surplus  tenured  faculty  an  opportunity  to  be  retrained  (reeducated?)  into  a  related 
teaching  or  research  neld  so  they  may  continue  professional  work  or  teaching  until 
retirement.  Other  useful  tasks  and  responsibilities  are  possible.  We  cannot  Mume 
that  a  surplus  of  tenure^  faculty  due  to  stagnation  of  a  aepartment  or  to  enrollment 
decline  is  always  bad.  It  can  provide  opportunity  for  retraining*  too.  There  are  well- 
established  policies  now  for  early  retirement  or  for  layoff  of  iSnured  faculty  in  the 
event  of  declining  enrollments  or  fiscal  disaster  at  an  inSiilution  Good  policy 
planning  and  the  safeguards  of  due  process  are  crucial  for  the  operation  or  such 
pQlieies,  however.  Bright  young  people  might  also  be  udaptable  to  retraining.  I  don't 
agree  that  the  teaching  profession  is  hecessarily  stagnant  or  that  stagnation  is 
primarily  related  to  the  protection  of  tenure.  Young  people  have  been  known  to 
stagnate*  too,  for  lack  of  drive,  good  training,  or  other  reasons, 

Qtmtion  Many  .people  are  predicting  a  massive  return  to  college  by  older 
people  oyer  the  next  few  years,  how  can  universities  change  their  academic  empha^ 
ses  to  servo  this  pcmsible  new  clientele?  ^ 

Answer,  The  average  age  of  students  at  Sangamon  State  University  has  been  20 
and  HO  ever  since  it  opened.  Older  people,  whether  previously  highly  educated  or 
n^i  make  hardworkingi  conscientious  students  and  in  many  cases  provide  good 
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models  for  young  people,  Morepver,  presence  of  older  studenta  gives  a  **one-room 
school"  effect  to  good  teachers  in  elates  of  uneven  talent.  They  are  good  catalyita" 
for  learning.  Universities  need  only  to  welcome  older  people  to  claM^=on  a  non- 
credit  basis  as  a  starter  for  the  timid,  and  on  a  fujl-credit  bisis  f^^th^  who  are 
qualified  and  can  keep  up,  SSU  haa  a  program  called  "The  Second  Time  Around'*  to 
assist  older  students  and  women  with  their  reentry  intO"  higher  education,  Again, 
imaginative  administrative  leadership  and  a  few  strong  teachers  Can  set  patterns 
for  others  in  any  institution  seeking  the  older  student,  Weak  transcripts  from  the 
dim  paat  should  be  Ignored  if  motivation  and  literacy  are  strong.  Academic  amnesty 
is  a  go*^  policy  for  older  students,  as  well  as  for  many  younger  ones  who  want  to 
try  again.  ^ 

Question  i?,  In  .your  testimony  you  were  quite  critical  of  the  demographic  projec- 
tions insofar  as  they  have  affected  your  university.  Do  you  have  any  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  improve  our  projections  of  the  population  in  the  future? 

Answer.  We  can  only  do  our  best  aa  demographers,  and  the  planners  of  SSU  were 
right  about  a  university  for  Springfield  but  a  bit  off  schedule  for  its  eventual  size 
and  diversity.  Demographers  are  not  prophets,  after  alL  The  errors  in  SSU'i  plan- 
ning have  not  been  catastrophic.  They  have  taught  us  much^painfuily,  yes,  but  a 
valuable  learning  experience  for  others  not  so  well  funded  or  with  add^  trouble  to 
uarry  on  the  other  shoulder  at  the  same  time.  Future  demographers  might  take  into 
consideration  regional  and  intrastate  community  growth  patterns.  In  my  earlier 
statement  I  suggested,  and  I  believe  .quite  rightly,  that  Spnngfield/Decatur  make  up 
a  little  '*Sunbelt'*  of  downstate  Illinois.  Although  other  universities  will  decline  in 
enrollment,  SSU  can  expect  steady  but  modest  increases  in  enrollment  because  of 
its  unique  programs,  style,  and—over  the  long  term— its  academic  reputation. 

QuuHtion  4'  At  the  hearings  on  May  2BI  Congressman  Scheuer  asked  the  following 
question:  "How  can  you  see  Congress  helping  and  moving  along  on  this  process  of 
variety  within  unity,  creating  a  more  diverse  education  system,  .  "  He  then  asked 
if  you  could  give  UA  some  specifics  in  terms  of  policy  and  program,  Could  you 
address  yourself  to  this  issue  at  this  time? 

Answer.  One  very  helpful  program  would  be  a  Federal  program  for  tenured 
faculty  within  10- In  yean  of  retirement  who  could,  with  the  help  of  post-doctoral 
trainingi  find  more  promising  career  op^rtunities  than  a  tenured-up  department 
can  offeti  or  whose  institution  faces  a  fiscal  crisis:  This  would  be  a  resourceful, 
imaginative,  and  dignified  approach  to  making  career  openings  for  younger  people/ 
too.  And  not  too  expensive.  Some  protection  for  retirement  annuity,  benefita  should 
be  provided  also. 

A  second  suggestion;  a  study  commission  might  examine  the  long-term  impact 
upon  educational  leadership,  management  styles,  and  curricular  flexibility  of  pres- 
ent state  and  federal  regulatory  schemes  relating  to  higher  education.  If  inctitution- 
al  autonomy,  educational  leadership,  and  other  features  of  educational  quality  are 
impaired,  then  one  might  consider^  schemes  of  simpler  reportingj  of  deregulation, 
iM\d  the  like.  On  the  other  hand  one  should  remember  that  some  state  coordinating 
boards  have  reduced  the  anarchy,  and  competitive  mayhem  among  public  higher 
edubational  institutions  at  the  puBJic  trough,  have  strengthened  and  protected  new 
and  weaker  institutions  needing  budgetary  and  planning  protection,  and  have  cut 
the  fat  from  older  institutions  needing  that  treatment, 

I  know  of  no  satisfactory  way  to  rdduce  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
a  given  state  any  more  than  one  cah  find  a  sure,  safe  method  for  shutting  down 
military  buses  and  governnient  installations.  More  than  such  facilities,  colleges  and 
univernities  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  ^ulture  as  well  as  the  economy  of  a  region. 

AnnrriONAL  Questions  Mkkd  op  Dr.  Mahv  Bk^rv  hy  thk  Chairman 

Qui'Htion  L  Is  your  department  taking  demographic  data  into  consideration  in 
developing  policies? 

Answii'r.  Definitely  yes.  Demographic  conHiderations  are  taken  into  account  in 
virtually  every  major  policy  analysis  activity.  . 
Qumtinn  Do  you  have  prpfessional  deniographers  on  your  Htafr/ 
Answer.  We  are  preHently  recruiting  for  a  demographer  to  bo  iissigned  to  the  staff 
of  the  Natioiial  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Additionally,  NCES  has  tt  number  of 
HtalT  meniherH  with  backgrounds  in  demography.  We  work  closely  with  demogra- 
phers from  the  FJureau  of  the  Census  and  in  some  other  depart  mo  pts  (such  as 
Agriculture), 

i^ieHtion      Is  the  Department  concerned  with  long-range  demographic  analysis 
and  planning?  .  ^ 

AnHwer.  Yes.  See  above. 
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'  Question  4-  In  some  areai  of  the  county  where  large  sectioni  are  loiing  popular 
tion,  particularly  rural  areas,  there  is  a  Togical  reason  for  distrieta  to  me^e.  Yet 
local  pride  often  oppOies  mergera. 

What  ean  the  Federal  Government  do  to  encourage  mergen  in  luch  eituationi? 

What  i^idelin^  ihould  be  developed  tp  aaiist  distrigts  to  mei^e  or  not  to  mei^e 
in  light  of  declining  enrol Imenta? 

Answer.  Since  as  early  as  1065*  and  certainly  by  1970»  rural  areas  in  general 
stopped  l^ing  population.  To  the  contraryi  the  historic  flow  of  people  froni  rural 
areas  to  urban  areas  has  now  reversed  iteelf,  and  rural  areas  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  anywhere  else. 

ThLi  phenomenon  calls  for  a  reasseiament  of  the  nearly  centu^'old  policy  of 
encouraging  mei^ers  in  rural  areas.  At  present^  for  ^pulation  reasons  afonei  the 
Federal  government  should  sugg^t  that  mergers  not  be  encouraged.  Rural  popula- 
tion growth  will  likely  force  the  expansion  of  many  rural  schools^ 

Further,  there  is  much  more  than  iocal  pride  involved  in  opposition  to  metiers  of 
schools  in  rural  areas.  It  appeai^  to  be  sociologically^  true  that  a  school  provides  a 
much^nefded  comftiunity  focus  in  many  rural  areas.  To  close  a  schTOl  is  to  take  the 
heart  out  of  a  rural  community.  Since  may  people  today  are  moving  to  rural  areas 
to  gain  the  advantages  of  living  in  smaller  communitiesi  the  government  might  well 
act  to  support  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  by  supporting 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  rural  schoolsj  rather  than  seeking  to  mei^e 
them.  Such  a  practice  is  now  common  in  many  other  industrialized  nations,  include 
ing  countries  in  purope.  .  '  * 

Finally*  there  has  been  considerabie  development  of  intermediate  service  agenci^ 
in  States  to  deliver  service  On  a  cooperative  basis  t^  asswiated  school  districts/ 
Nearly  every  state  has  legiilation  on  the  books  for  such  agencies,  and  more  than 
half  havD  them  in  operation.  The  Federal  Government's  Teacher  Center  programs 
and  efforts  to  improve  the  national  dissemination  networks  all  are  contriouting  to 
this"  deyelopmant.  In  general,  this  suggests  that  a  more  viable  policy  than  mergers 
for  rural  schools  is  to  bring  imprpv^  services  to  them  via  intermediate  service 
agencies.  In  many  parts  of' tine  country,  school  consolidation  has  reached  the  limits 
that  are  lansibla;  bus  lines  cannot  be  made  much  longer  than  an  hour,  and  the  costs 
:\  of  fuel  are  escalating  rapidly.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  recommend  and  support 
policies  other  than  mergers  for  most  rural  areas, 

Question  5.  How  can  we  improve  our  enroUnient  projectlona  so  that  we  Qhtmm 
neither  a  glut  nor  a  shortage  of  college  students  studying  to  become  teachers? 

Answer.  A  m^or  way  to  improve  enrollment  projections  is  through  increased  use 
of  demographic  analysis  in  the  policy  planning  and  decision^making  process,  par* 
ticularly  at  the  state  level.  Demographic  analysis  can  improve  the  accuracy  of 
,  enrollment  projections,  underecore  future  contingencies  and  help  policymakers  lofi- 
cally  prepare  for  meeting  those  contingencies.  Little  in  the  way  of  demographic 
\     analysis  is  utilized  at  the  state  level  b^ause  of  a  lack  of  resources.  A  significant 
\   step  that  could  be  taken  would  be  to  provide  support  that  would  allow  demogra- 
j  phers  to  be  hired  at  the  state  level.  This  would  assure  that  demographic  analysis  , 
would  become  a  major  component  in  state  policy  planning. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  1*  1978 

U.S.  HoUiE  or  REPREiENTATlVEi, 

Select  Commiitee  on  Populations 

WaBhington,  £^»C 

The  task  force  met,  pursuant  to  notice^  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Toom  210, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dave  Stockman,  chairman, 
presiding,  i  _  .  \ 

Memtors  in  attendance:  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr,  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ge^ 
hardt. 

Present:  Dr.  WilliamSp  taak  force  director;  Dr.  Bouvier,  profes-  * 
sional  consultant;  Ms.  Parks,  professional  staff;  Dr.  Martin,  re- 
search associate;  Ms.  Tames,  research  aBsistant;  Ms.  Stolp,  research 
assistant;  Mr.  Rafferty,  research  asslstaTit;  and  Mr.  Lieberman, 
intern*  _ ■  . 

Witnesses:  Mr.  Robert  A.^  Derzon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  R. 
McKusick;  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Smjth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Francisco 
Bayo;  Dr.  Robert  Clark;  Dr,  Rol^rt  Butler,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Brody.  '  , 

Mr.  Stockman.  We  turn  today  to  the  fisca|^  implications  of  a 
changing  age  structure  of  the  population.  Before  I  turn  it  over  to 
the  panel  of  witnessei,"  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  single  most  significant  topic  area  that  we're  going  to 
be  dealing  with  in  this  set  of  hearings.  It  will  have  direct  bearing 
on  some  very  important  policy  decisions  that  will  be  facing  the 
Congress  this  year  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  t^  begin  by  saying  to  the  panel  of  witnesses  that 
we're  delighted  to  have  you  here  today,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  youVe  been  willing  to  take  your  time  and  present  to  us  what  I 
think  is  some  veiy  important  iriformation  on  this  topic. 

We  will  put  your  prepared  testimony  in  the  record.  We  would 
ask  that,  we  proceed  in  order,  you  try  to  distill  your  comments 
Into  a  5  or  10  minute  preseritatipn.  After  we've  finished  with  each 
of  the  witnesses,  we  will  open  the  forum  for  general  questions  from 
the  members  to  the  panel  and  ^rhaps  for  some  interchange  among 
the  witne.sses. 

Let  us  begin  now  with  Dr.  Derzon,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  from  HEW. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBEBT  A.  DERZON.  ADMINISTRATOR.  HEALTH 
CARE  PINANCING  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DAVID  R.  McKUSICK,!  SUPERVISORY  ACTUARY  DEMOGRA- 
PHICS  AND  SPECIAL  COVERAGE  ANALYSIS  STAFF,  HCFA 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  658.] 

Mr.  Derzon,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it's  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  be  here  today  representing  HCFA.  We  will  follow 
the  guidance  we've  J^^en  given,  which  is  to  present  simply  an 
ouUine  review  of  our  statements. 

To  my  lettris  Mr.  David  McKusick,  supervisory  actuary  of  the 
demographics  and  special  coverage  analysis  staff  in  the  Health 
Care  Financing  .Administration,  He  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  re- 
spund  tO'questions  concerning  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  you  know,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  is  a 
new  agency  of  Government  as  a  result  of  reorganization  of  the 
HEW  carried  out  last  spring.  Just  a  year  ago,  in  fact,  this  month,  it 
brought  together  medicare  and  medicaid,  the  two  principal  health 
care  financing  agenci^  and  programs' for  both  the  aged  and  the 
poor  in  the  United  States, 

We  share  y6i4r  concern  that  the  Federal  Government  must  rethink 
present  and  future  healtb*care  policies  and  health  care  financing 
policies  which  do  take  into  account  the  demographic  changes  which 
you  and  we  are  Studying,  Vll  just  trace  foV  you  briefly  the  origin  of 
medicare  and  .medicaid, 

\The3e  programs  were  enacted  in  1966,  because  it  was,  recognized 
byt  Congress  that  the  aged  and  the  poor  did  not  have  adequate 
financial  protection  for  the  high  costs  of  health  care.  Hospital 
expon.^ci^i  for  the  aged,  as  many  of  your  know,  are  roughly  three 
times  the  expenses  of  the  nonaged  group/  That  ratio  existed  in  1966 
and  it  exists  today.  The  majority  of  the  aged  in  the  United  States 
have  verv  low  incomes;  they  . are  incomes  obviously  reduced  well 
b  !;;w  thu:iu  whiL'h  they  had  during  their  working  periods.  They  do 
not  ha  VP  adequate  private  health  insurance  coverage  when  they 
leave  their  work  environments,  and  most  emplbyers  which  had 
good  health  plans  terminated  those  coverages  for  retired  employ- 
e^H.  So,  there  were  very  obvious  reasons  why  medicare  was  enacted 
by  C'ongres^,  and  of^'course  medicare  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  many  of  tne  costs  of  the  health  care  needs  of  the  aged, 

I  am  not  goinf  to  review  the  demographic  changes  that  you've 
been  studying  in  any  significant  detail,  I  think  you  will  have,  both 
in  our  papers  and  in  other  papers,  adequate  demonstrations  of 
what  in  happening.  Today,  three^uarters  df^the  population  of  the 
United  H^tutes  do  reach  age  65  and,  once  there,  men  are  expected  to 
live  another  14  years  and  women  another  18  years. 

There  are  trends  in  the  average  life  expectancy,  but  these  trends 
are  rather  slow,  I  think  there  are  some  very  interesting  charts  in 
Dr.  Butler's  testimony  that  basically'  discuss  that. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  extending,  through  t  variety  of  both  medi- 
cal means  and  lifestyles,  the  life  expectancy  among  the  aged. 
There's  been  thit  dramatic  decline  in  fertility  rate  since  19»55,  Tm 
not  going  to  be  the  one  to  prtniict  what's  going  to  hapj^n  in  1985 
on  that;  particular  count.        ^'  %  '  ' 
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There  will  be  a  senior  boom  after  the  year  2000,  and  that  shows 
up  in  virtually  all  estimates.  In  1900^  4  percent  of  the  population 
was  65  and  over;  in  the  year  2030,  we  will  have  18  percent  of  a 
larger  population--roughly  55  million  people— among  the  aged  cat- 
egory. 

The  group  that  we  watch  most  closely  in  health  care  financing  is 
the  group  that's  over  75  years  of  age,  because  the  over*75-year 
group  is  the  group  that  begins  to  have  very  much  higher  costs  in 
the  medicare  health  expenditures. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Could  I  interrupt  there?^ 

Mr,  Derzon.  Yes.  . 

Mr,  Stockman,  ^hat  is  the  primary  reason  for  that?  I  see  in 
your  numbers  here  that  there's  a  very  large  differential:  $712  per 
capita  for  65.  to  69  years;  $1^200  per  capita  for  85  years  and  over, 
'which  is  70  or  80  percent  more.  Is  that  primarily  because  of  more 
acuta  inpatient  hospital  treatmenti  or  is  it  due  to  a  very  high 
proportion  of  people  in  that  age  category  in  skilled  nursing  care  or 
other  institutional  settings  where  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  paying  the  costs  or  somebody  else  would  be  paying  the  costs? 

Mr,  Derzon.  The  answer 'to  that  question  is  that  most  of  those 
higher  costs  of  the  medicare  program  arte  clearly  on  the  hospital 
Bide.  The  medicare  benefit  for  nursing  home  coverage  Ab  light;  it 
represents  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost. 

The  incidence  of  institutionalization  in  nursing  homes  begins  to 
be  seen  at  around  age  80,  The  average  age  in  nursing  homes  now  is 
something  in  excess  of  80  years  of  age,  and  close  to  25  percent  of 
the  over-85  are  in  institutions,  in  nursing  homes,  or  in  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities.  Medicare  pays  relatively  little  on  that  because  it. 
has  a  relatively  small  benefit  package. 

So  in  medicare,  the  higher  costs  that  we  begin  to  see  are  primar- 
ily in  the  hospital  area  for  more  frequent  and  longer  stay  hospital- 
izations, 

Mr.  Stockman.  Do  you  have  some  numbers  you  could  provide  to 
the  committee  on  frequency  of  admission,  length  of  stays,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Derzon.  We  do, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Also  could  you  provide  information  on  thfe  serious- 
ness of  the  ailment  .and  whether  the  patient  could  , h^ve  been  dared 
for  in  some  setting  other  than  a  tertiary  hospital  bed"  Either  in  a 
nursing  home,  another  health-i^elated  facility^  or  perhaps  at  home 
with  sonrie  kind  of  Government  funded  home  nursing  service. 

I  haye  the  feeling  that  our  reimbursement  scHedules,  which  favor 
inpatient  hospital  care  rather  than  ambulatory  or  home  care,  are 
part  of  the  problem.  You  state  in  your  written  testimony  that  your 
*goal  is  to  deemphasize  Institutional  and  inpatient\settings  and 
jemphasize  ambulatbry  outpatient  and  home  health  care  services.'' 

But  yet,  if  you  talk  to  any^  hospital  adnriinistrator,  theVll  tell  you 
that,  in  the  world  of  reali^,  they  can't  perceive  of  this  new  shift  in 
emphasis.  T  hope  that  you're  going  to  be  doing  something  about 
changing  the  reimburiement  schedules  to  put  meat  on  the^skele- 
tqns  of  what  are  now  frankly,  glittering  generalities  and  innocuous 
platitudes.  .  \        _  "  N 

If  you  can  prove  me  wrong,  I'd  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  but 
when  I  talk  to  hospital  directors;  they  constarttly  say,  ''When  are 
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they  going  to  make  if  feasible  for  us  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  the 
health  care  that  is  now  provided  on  an  inpatient  basis,  on  an 
outpatient  basis?" 

Mr.  Derzon,  Congressrnan,  Td  like  to      pond  to  that.  You  may 
know  that  in  my  previoui  reincarnation,  ^  vas  a  hospital  ad^^is^ 
trator,  and  I  do  understand  what  hospital  administrators  fire^Tl-^ 
ing  you. 

Under  the  current  laws,  there's  no  question  that  coverage  is 
more  generous  for  inpatient  hospital  care  than  it  is  for  ambulatory 
care  services  and  generally,  for  out-of-hospital  services  or  even  out- 
of-nuriing  home  services  under  medicaid. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Have  you  prepared  any  reconiirnendations  for  Con- 
gress that  would  change  this?  I  sei^e  on  the  Stealth  and  the  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdictiflfi  over  medicaid.  I 
have  heard  of  no  recommendations  coming  from  your  office  or  from 
the  executive  branch  for  a  whole  restructuring  of  the  reimburse- 
ment schedule.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  fiecessary  if  we  are  to 
rationajize  the  health  care  system. 

Mr.  Derzon.  Well,  first  Vm  going  to  react  by  telling  you  that 
Congress  has  directed  us  to.  do  a  major  study  of  home  health 
sei*vices  and  home  health  benefits,  and  that  we  are  on  schedule, 
We*ll  be  producing  a  very  comprehensive  report  on  home  health 
services  and  on  the  extent  to  which^that  benefit  should  be  in- 
creased. 

Medicare  is  now  paying  more^Dfits  program  cost  for  home  health 
services  than  it  is  for  nursing  home  care.  There  is  a  significant 
Increase  in  medicare  expenditures  for  homd  health  services,  yet  it's 
still  a  smairproportion  of  the  total  medicare  program. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  mean  most  of  it  is  being  given  through  terti- 
ary hospitals. 

Mr.  Derzon,  I  don*t  think  it  is  through  tertiary , hospitals  neces- 
sarily, The  vast  majority  or  about  60  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
country  are  small  community  hospitals  with  under  200  beds.  These 
hospitals  account  for  a  little  over  20  percent  of  total  hospital  ex- 
penditures. So,  we  are  a  country  of  many^  many  small  hospitals. 
Many  of  which  are  quite  economic  and  low  cost. 

There's  a  presumption  in  the  question  you've  raised  that  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  patients  who  are  in  acute  care  hospitals  that 
could  be  in  some  other  setting.  We  have  some  evidence,  through 
PSRO  review  and  utilization  review,  that  there  are  patients  who 
are  kept  in  institutions  longer  than  neceisary  because  of  =  lack  of 
available  nursing  home  beds  or  some  other  kind  of  supportive  care. 

Mr.  ScHEUKR,  That  is  also  because  hospital  directors  want  to 
continue  collecting  that  reimbursement  if  they  don't  have  some- 
body else  to  put  in  that  bed, 

Mr,  Derzon.  Well,  hospital  administrators  are  very  ambivalent 
about  all  this.  They  keep  complaining  about  cost  reimbursement, 
which  is  what  they  have  now  and  which  favors  keeping  patients  in. 
Per  diem  reimbursement  allows  them  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  all 
allowable  costs. 

When  we  begin  to  talk  with  hospital  administrators  about  pro- 
spective rate  setting  programs,  such  as  cost  containment  legisla- 
tion,  which  puts  a  prospective  ceiling  on  their  revenueSi  they  want 
to  complain  to  us,  because  they  recognize  that,  in  some  cases,  they 
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may  be  s^nduig  more  money  than  their  revenues  would  allow.  80^ 
hMpltal  administrators  have  a  lot  of  ambivalenea  about  th^  mat- 
ters,  ' 

Mr.  ScHEUEH.  Do  you  think  that  for  an  average  medioare  patient 
the  community  hoipit^  provide  the  appropriate  level  or  intanilty 
of  m^cal  care?  Or  for  many  of  them,  is  the  reimbui^ment  sched^ 
ule  the  rea^n  that  he  or  she  is  there? 

Mr,  DiRZON.  Pirat  of  all,  I  do  libt  think  that  mmt  patients  are  in 
hospitals  because  of  the  reimbursement  schedule,  ^rtainly  all  of 
our  utilization  studi^  would  basically  conflnn  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  patients  are  in  hospitals  btcause  their  physicians  feel  it  is 
mwiically  neoessa^  for  them  to  be  at  a  level  of  care  that  most 
community  hospitals  can  pro^de. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  our  part  that  there  are  more  services  than 
are  necessary  in  some  community  h^pitals.  Ind^dj  we  feel  that  in 
some  tertiao^  care  hospitals,  planning  h^  been  very  bad.  There  is 
too  much  duplication  of  serviceSi  ynth  not  enough  hoipitals  work- 
ing together  with  each  other.  TTiis,  in  my  view,  does  not  come 
a^ut  principally  because  of  reimbursem^t  issues,  but  rather  be- 
cause  of  the  individual  desire&^)f  institutions  to  be  one-stop  health- 
care shopping  centers, 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  medicare  program, 
coverage  is  better  for  inpatient  services  than  for  outpatient'  serv- 
ices. As  you  know,  in  the  case  of  outpatient  services,  80  percent  of 
reasonable  service  charges  are  covert  by  the  medicare  program; 
20  percent  are  out  of  the  pocket.  'There  are  deductibles  on  both 
part  A  and  B/  So,  the  patient's  out^f-pocket  costs  for  ambulatorty 
servicfte  may  be  larger  than  they  would  be  for  a  reasonably  shdrt 


It  has  been  argued,  and  I  thiim  correctly,  that  some  change  in 
that  structure,  in  terms  of  relative  benefits  for  outpatient-inpatieni 
care  would  be  desirable,  and  should  change  at  some  point,  when  we 
can  figure  out  how  to  do  that  and  how  to  finance"  it 

Virtually  all  changes  that  we're  talking  about  would  probably 
raise  the  cost  of  health  expenditures  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing most  expansions,  in  our  view,  of  home  health  services.  That  is 
not  a  ^i^aBon  for  not  doing  it,  believe  me.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
would  argue  that  there  are  many  patients  who  could  be  treated 
more  humanely  in  their  homes;  but  most  of  our  "analysis,  so  far, 
would  show  that  the  trade  offs  of  additional  home  health  services 
or  out-of'hospital  sendees  would  not  be  major  dollar  savers,  m 


There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this,  and  the  GAO  study  that 
dpne  for  the  House  suggested  another  conclusion  to  that.  But 
on  balsnce,  1  would  have  to  answer  your  remark  by  saying  that  I 
don't  think  that  there  are  inordinate  numbers  of  medicare  patients 
in  hospitels  for  medically  unnecessary  reasons. 

Mr.  ScMEUER.  You  think  most  of  them  are  at  the  appropriate 
level  of  care. 

Mr.  Derzon.  I  think  we  have  greater  problems  in  the  nuraing 
home  area,  where  levels  of  care  are  much  harder  to  measure  and 
where  differences  between  what  is  provided  in  a  nursing  home, 
what  is  provided  in  an  extended-care  facility,  and  what  could  he 
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provided  in  a  shelterect  housing  arrangement  or  something  else  are 
much  narrower  and  harder  to  read. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Stockman,  Thank  you.  We're  iorry  for  the  interruptioh. 
We've  used  up  some  of  your  time,  so  if  you'd  like  to  prpceed  and 
complete  your  statement,  please  do  so, 

Mr,  Derzon,  Well,  I  just  want  to  touch  a  little  bit  on  medicaid, 
because  medicaid  and  the  issue  of  population  growth  and  popula- 
tion  changes  in  the  general  economy  of  the  poor  are  very  relevant 
questions  to  your  committee. 

In  1971,  there  were  over  4  million  people  over  the  age  of  05,  by 
and  large  covered  by  medicare,  who  also  received  medicaid  bene- 
fits. In  1977,  that  numbfer  declined  to  about  8,7  million  aged  Ameri- 
cans who  received  medicaid.  We  expect  that,  by  1984,  perhaps 
there  will  be  even  fewer  aged,  at  least  over  the  age  of  65,  who  will 
be  on  medicaid— actuallhumbers. 

This  is  coming  about  because  of  better  income  levels  for  the  aged 
through^  social  security,  through  private  pension  funds,  and  so 
forth,  I  want  to  be  careful  about  drawing  any  conclusions,  however, 
because  even  though  the  average  inconie  of  the  aged  is  moving  up 
dui^ing  their  retirement  periods  and  so  forth,  through  other  benefit 
programs  and  social  security,  nevertheless,  the  aged  are  people  of  very 
moaest  income  and  will  always;  need  substantial  support  for  their 
health  care  expenditureo.    ,  n 

Mr.  Stockman,  Are  these  numbers  a  gross  head  count— 4  million 
and  then  a  drop  to  3.7— inrJuding  someone  whc  might  cniy  have 
his  part  B  premium  paid  by  medicaid? 

Mr.  Derzom.  These  would  be  people  who  are  covered  in  buy«ins,  1 
believe,  Dave,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  MckusiCK.  Yes,^ 

Mr.  Derzon.  Thesft  would  be  the  group  that's  covered  in  buy-ins 
plus  other  groups  that  are  taken  over,  because  mediCHid,  in  a  way. 
Is  supplementary  health  insurance  for  particularly  the  person  who 
has  longer  term  institutional  problems  and  instttutionalization 
leeds.  Mtdhaid  tends  to  fill  the  gaps  the  medicare  does  not  pro- 
vMe,  particularly  for  people  in  the  very  elderly  group, 

I  nere  are  about  I  million  people  nver  the  ag?^  of  65  in  hursing 
homes  in  the  United  States*  knd  1  think  there  is  one  set  of  num- 
bers with  which  you  sho!3!d  be  quite  familiar.  Between  the  age  of 
r  nd  74,  about  12  pei  LOGO  in  that  age  group  are  inotitutional- 
ized  in  nuising  homes,  but  over  the  age  of  85,  about  one-quanier 
ure  in  nufsing  homes.  ^ 

jo  ve  almost  have  a  geometric  progression.  Ah  people  age  in  that 
popuiation  group  over  and  as  one  projects  r'lj^ad  for  the  num- 
bt»rs  Qi  people  in  the.  over-8.5  category  in  the  United  States^  one  sees 
obvtoi^€  adjustjni^nts  in  ferni^  of  g'/Oki^lh  in  longer  term  care  facili- 
ties^; as  well  as  great  neetis  to  !ind  and  explore  ways  to  avoid 
having  people  institutionaU^ed  at  aiL 

'  Health  core  spending  tVr  the  aged  is  one  of  the  facets  of  th'xb 
prf^blem  that  needs  Jo  be  examined.  There  has  been  enornious 
escalation  in  health  care  costs,  and  health  care  costs  have  per- 
formed diff<!rently  from  any  other  costs  in  the  economy.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  why  v/e  haw  deen  adamant  in  trying  to  get  success-  " 
ful  paHsagt  of  coft  ccntaTnment  legislation  in  the  fp^test  growing 


part  of  j:he  health  fiold/hospitals.  Hospitals  are  the  biggest  element 
within  ^ the  medicare  budget  and  compete  about  equally  In  the 
medicdid  budget  with  nursing  home  expenditures. 

Part  A  costs,  which  are  primarily  hospitali?.ation  costs,  have 
grown  from  $li  billion  in  fiscal  year  1.9fJ7  to  about  .|18  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  These  are  part  A  costs  under  the  Medicare  Act.  I 
think  the  numbers  are  interesting,  because  if  one  looks  at  the  new 
proposal  fur  a  separate  Department  of  Education  outside  HEW,  you 
see  a  $17,5  billion  amalgamated  program*  which  is  Just  a  little  less 
than  what  we  will  be  spending  in  medicare  alone  for  hospital  care 
for  our  beneficiaries  next  year.  This  is  just  to  get  a  sense  of 
proportion  about  health  care  costs.They  are  very  dynamic*  very 
dramatic. 

People  argue  that  part  of  this  cost  growth  has  been  in  terms  of 
additional  beneficiaries— the  population  is  aging.  We're  adding 
about  500,000  people  annually  to  the  medicare  rolls  because  of  the 
aging  of  the  population,  but  the  actuaries  tell  me  that  of  the  large 
expenditure  growth  from  $8  billiun  to  $18  billion,  only  about  $1 
billion  was  due  to  the  increased  enrollment  of  the  aged,  and  the 
remainder  is  due  to  increased  costs  per  person  served  and  to  infla- 
tion, 

Mr.  STncKMAN,  Would  you  mind  addressing  that?  I  know  it's  a 
bit  off  the  beaten  path,  but  both  Congressman  Schejier  and  I  serve 
on  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  Congressman  Gepliardt  is  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  So,  we're  all  very  much  involved  in 
this  hospital  cost  containment  program.  . 

Mr.  Derzon.  I  think  that  what  Vd  like  to  do  is  make  a  comment'^ 
or  two  and  maybe  ask  Mr,  McKusick  to  tellnyou  what  the  problems 
are  in  estimating  health  care  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
and  how  much  they're  tied  to  health  cost  inflrftion  rather  than  to 
population  changes.  The  great  hazard  in  projecting  expenditures  in 
this  field  is  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  infiationary  picture. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Well,  I  was  just  hoping  that  you  could  address 
this  issue  in  three  parts:  One  is  obviously  demographics  or  num- 
bers of  people;  the  second  is  cost  per  unit  of  service,  but  that  has  to 
be  broken  down  into  price  change  and  input  change.  This  is  where 
I  believe  that  there's  been  some  failing  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
st  rat  ion.  . 

If  the  primary  reason  that  the  cost  per  stay  or  admission  has 
risen  m  rapidly  is  that  you  re  getting  a  better  quality  of  care 
becaUHe  of  more  nursing  time  behind  it,  more  diagnostic  oper- 
ations, more  therapeutic  treatments  and  so  forth,  that  might  not  be, 
all  that  bad.  We  may  have  a  difficult  time  finding  a  way  to  finance 
that  care,  but^it  might  not  necessarily  bo  a  bad  thing  in  the  sense 
of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  so  forth.  = 

Mr,  Dkrzon.  Well,  let  me  give  you  a  picture  on  this  which  I 
think  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Hospital  expenditures  have  increased  about  17. B  percent  per  year 
for  the  last  3  years.  This  is  roughly  2,5  times  the  increase  in  prices 
of  other  goods  and  services  in  the  economy.  Wo  are  about  to  an- 
nounce expenditure  levels  for  fiscal  year  1977,  Every  American 
spent  or  had  spent  on  his  or  her  behalf,  |737  for  personal  health 
care  services.  That's  up,  as  I  recall,,  over  $70  from  last  year.  We 
had  a  change  in  fiscal  years,  so  we  have  numbers  that  may  not 
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have  been  published  before,  but  I  will  iimply  tell  you  that  the  rate 
of  expenditure  is  up  $70  to  $75  per  year  per  person  in  the  United 
.  States. 

Now,  the  problem  of  course,  is  that  maybe  the  average  family— 
your  tamlly  and  mine-^can  afford  that  change  for  pur  family.  We 
can  afford  that  change  in  cost.  But  you  and  I  have  some  other 
responsibilities,  I  think;  and  we  recognise  those  responsibilities  by 
taking  care  of  the  poor  of  the  country  and  taking  care  of  unfln- 
anced  costs  of  the  aged.  That  is,  they  did  not  themselves  put  money 
into  trust  funds  or  some  other  set-aside. 

So  when  health  care  expenditures  grow  $70  or  $75  per  year  per 
capita-Jn^  the  United  States,  that's  extremely  burdensome  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five,  and  it's  extremely  burdensome  for  that  same 
family  which  has  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  poor  and  the  aged  in 
order  to  give  them  equivalent  access  to  equivalent  care. 

So  the  number  we  Wiitch,  of  course,  is  this  particular  per  capita 
expenditure.  Now,  in  looking  at  that  per  capita  figure,  a  large 
percentage,  40  percent,  is  in  hospital  care  costs  and  hospital  cost 
increases.  It's  the  biggest  single  item.  The  next  one  is  about  19 
percent,  ? 

Mr,  Stockman  If  I  may  break  in  here,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
answer  a  quorum,  but  we  11  be  right  back  in  10  minutes.  Vd  like  to 
continue  with  this  because  not  only  is  it  relevant  to  sonie  policy 
decisions  we  have  to  make  right  now,  but  also  it  is  even  more 
relevant  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  medium-term  projection  we  might 
make.  By  putting  the  numbers  together  with  continued  rapid  real 
growth  rates  in  cost  per  capita,  you  have  some  rather  dramatic 
financing  problems  with  which  to  deal  / 

Mr.  Derzon,  Fine, 

[Brief  recess  taken  J 

Mr,  Stockman.  I  think  we're  ready  to  proceed  again.  Would  you 
like  to  continue,  Mr.  Derzon? 

Mr.  Derzon.  Yes.  Vd  like  to  come  back  to  your  question  having 
to  do  with  some  of  the  causes  for  inflation  in  hospital  costs  particu- 
larly. I  think  we  were  dwelling  on  that,  because  that's  been  the 
primary  concern  in  HEW  over  the  last  year. 

There's  no  question  that  the  hospital  product  has  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  same 
hospitarday  of  care  in  1977  that  we  were  in  1967.  The  general 
picture  would  FUggest  that  about  10  percent  of  the  expenditure 
increase  has  hoen  attributable  to  the  increased  numbers  of  benefit 
claries  or  to  changes  in  benefit  structures  or  what-haye-you  that 
are  legally  constituted  changes  that  one  would  expect  with  changes 
in  the  statutory  program. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Are  you  talking  about  medicare  only?  You're 
breaking  down  the  m^dicariB  cost  incrfase? 

Mr.  Derzon.  No,  I'm  talking  about  all  health  care  costs.  , 

Mr.  Stockman.  All  health  care— hospital  and  nonhospital? 

Mr,  Derzon,  I'm  talking  about  all  health  care  costs  and  then  I'm 
talking  all  hospital  costs  and  talking  about  all  hospital  costs. 

Mr.  STncKi^AN^  OK, 

Mr,  Derzon.  This  group  of  Increased  numbers  of  aged  in  the 
population  would  obviously  have  a  bearing  on  increased  hospital 
expenditures.  We  estimate  that  to  be  roughly  10  percent.  . 
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There  is  about  a  36-  or  ST'-percent  increaae  in  health  care  coste 
that  is  attributable  to  the  changes  in  the  ptoduct,  changes  in  the 
mix.  That  is  changes  in  intensify  of  service,  changes  in  new  tech- 
nolo^,  and  so  forth.  The  balance  is  in  general  inflation.  Part  of 
that  is  catchup  costs  in  health  manpower;  part  of  it  is  more  availa= 
ble,  higher  priced  manpower. 

In  my  early  days  in  New  York  City  government,  ^e  couldn't  get 
graduate  nurses.  Vm  sure  today  there  are  many  more  registered 
nurses  in  the  city  hospitals  of  New  York  City  than  there  wtere  10 
years  ago.  So  there's  been  increased  saturation  of  higher  stalled 
staffs.  '\ 

The  technology  of  medicine  has  obviously  brought  with  it  many^ 
many  benefits,  and  with  it,  many  atter^dant  expenditures.  The 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation agree  that  health  care  or  hospital  expenditures  do  not  have 
to  go  up  16  or  17  percent  a  year;  but  they  believe^  along  with^^Us^ 
that  that  rate  of  escalation  can  decrease.  They  want  to  do  itvolun-v 
tarily;  they  want  to  take  a  little  more  time  to  get  there.  We  would 
like  to  mandate  it  or  at  least  have  a  strong  mandator  element  in 
any  voluntary  program,  so  that  health  care  expenditures  could  go 
up  ati  roughly  1.5  times  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

We  have  never  said  that  health  care  expenditures  or  hospital 
expenditures  could  be  totally  stabilized.  We  never  said  that  was 
desirable  or  even  practicable.  But,  we  would  like  to  get  it  down  to 
roughly  150  percent  of  the  increase  in  other  goods  and  services  and 
stabilize  this  inflationary  component  within  better  parameters 
than  has  been  posaible  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  even  the  health  field  itself  agrees  that  this  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  care  by  being  a  little  more 
prudent  in  terms  of  management  practices  and  perhaps  a  little  less 
single  minded  in  terms  of  expansion  of  services,  some  of  which  we, 
and  r  think  the  hospital  field,  now  realize  are  probably  unneces- 
sary. 

'  Mri  Stockman.  I  appreciate  that,  I  had  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive on  it;  and,  of  course,  the  problem  is  that  you  take  different 
time  periods  and  you  measure  different  variables.  I  have  put  to- 
gether an  analysis,  which  I  have  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which  shows  a  kind  of  different  reading, 
Now,  I  know  there  was  some  catchup  on  wages  and  some  other 
factors  during  the  late  1950'a  and  1960's,  but  let's  look  at  the 
increase  in  the  1970" 

After  you  remove  the  general  price  inflation  from  the  economy, 
the  GNP  deflator,  we  find  that  the  residual  or  the  excess  increase,, 
in  cost  per  admission,  88  percent  is  due  to  input  increases  and  only 
about  12  percent  is  due  to  price  changes.  In  other  words,  prices  for 
^  hospital  input  such  as  manpower,  linens,  food,  or  ener^  are  going 
up  faster  than  the  rate  of  general  inflation  in  the  economy. 

Now^  what  are  some  ofT,those  input  increases?  Well,  we  find,  for 
instance,  that  between  1971  and  1976,  the  number  of  diagnostic  X- 
rays  per  average  admission  increased  from  1.5  to  2.0,  or  by  26 
percent.  Also,  we  find  that  the  number  of  laboratory  teste  per 
admission  rose  dramatically,  from  15.6  to  25.0,  or  by  60  percent,  in 
a  6-year  period. 
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We  find  the  number  of  physical  therapy  treatments  per.  admii- 
sion  rose  from  L2  to  L8,  or  by  50  percent  during  that  6-year  period. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  man-hours  per 
admiasion  rose  by  20  hourSi  from  148  to  169,  or  by  14  percent.  For 
regisfered  nurses  in  particular,  there  was  a  fairly  large  increase 
from  23.8  to  29.2,  or  23  percent. 

Now,  these  are  just  illustrative  examples  of  the  measurable  input 
increases  per  admission;  and  if  you  factor  thoae  out,  you  find  that 
that's  about  90  percent  of  the  excess  cost  growth  above  the  general 
rate  of  infiation  in  the  economy. 

Now,  the  problem  I  have  with  the  cost-containment  approach  is 
that  I  don't  think  any  case  has  been  made  that  all  of  these  input 
increases  represent  the  changing  nature  of  the  hospital  product  or 
what  that  statistician  called  an  '"average  admission''  or  an  '*aver- 
age  patient  day,"  I  don't  think  it's  been  demfoijstrated  that  all  or 
part  of  this  is  wastf);  and  you  want  to  cut  it  in  half  in  the  sense  of 
lowering  the  rate  of  increase  to  1,5  times  the  general  price  level. 

Do  you  think  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  these  input 
growths  have  been  too  fast  and  that  they  have  not  been  cost- 
effective?  This  is  important,  because  this  is  where  you're  going  to 
have  to  get  your^  slowdown  in  the  cost  per  admission  growth.  It 
can't  come  out  of  prices^  since  you're  riot  going  to  have  any  effect 
on  general  price  trends  in  the  economy.  It  has  to  come  out  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  product's  changing.  Is  that  a  desirable  thing? 

Mr,  Derzon.  rd  very  much  like  to  study  that  analysis,  because  I 
think  that  your  description  of  input  .costs  is  probably  quite  accu-^ 
rate,  but  I  would  like  to  see  where  the  data  bases  came  from  and, 
in  fact  how  the  conclusions  were  drawn. 

But  on  the  assumption  that  they're  fully  accurate,  then  the 
question  is;  What  do  you  do  about  that?  Are  we  just  going  to  let 
hospitals  spend  as  much  as  they  want,  make  as  many  input  costs 
as  they  want? 

Where  hospital  occupancy  rates  have  declined  the  personnel  are 
probably  still  there;  uthe  man-hours  per  admission  are  going  up. 
They're  going  up  because  of  inadequate  planning,  because  of  too 
much  ambitiousness  on  the  part  of  individual  institutions,  or  they 
may  even  be  going  up  because  the  radiologist  has  bein  suggesting 
to  his  colleagues  that  he  has  some  new  diagnostic  tools  that  per- 
haps they'd  like  to  avail  themselves  of,  and  there's  time  and  staff 
awaiting  his  patients. 

There's  a  lot  of  marketing  going  on  in  hospitals  for  patients  and 
for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures.  We  think  the  hospitals 
are  correct  when  they  say  they  can  reduce,  moderately,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  costs.  We  don't  disagree  about  the  end-points  anymore. 
The  hospitals  have  already  suggested  getting  down  to  roughly  11 
percent,  which  is  very  close  to  what  the  administration  wants. 

So  we  all  think  it  can  be  done,  I  would  hope,  that  you  could  come 
to  that  same  conclusion— that  that  could  be  done  with  relative 
ease,  because  there  is  excess  capacity  and  there  probably  are  exces-' 
sive  services  in  many  institutions  in  the  United  States  or  services 
that.arc  being  offered  that  don't  have  commensurate  benefit  to' the 
cost  of  those  services. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  if  the  Government  wants  to,  it  can  keep 
buying  as  much  as  hospitals  are  willing  to  spend.  And,  if  we  are 
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willing  to  simply  subsidize  that  element  of  the  economy,  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  needs  of  society,  fine.  But  I  don't 
think  that  the  administration  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it  wants 
to  go  entirely  in  that  direction;  and  I  doubt  that  Congress  really 
does,  because  there  are  so  many  competing  needs. 

Right  now  almost  all  of  the  discretionary  eKpenditures  in  HEW 
are  being  eaten  up  by  hospitals.  Of  the  $6  billion  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  President  for  additional  health  expenditures  in  the 
1979  budget  in  HEW,  $5.6  billion  pr  thereabouts  is  in  my  agencyi 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Agency,  and  half  of  that  is  going  to 
hospitaU.  And*  that  v/as  with  the  assumpti^  that  there'd  be  f730 
million  saved  in  cost  containment,  so  without  legislation  it's  going 
to  be  much  worse. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  that  not  only  is  health  eating  up 
education  and  other  needs  within  the  Federal  Government  and. 
HEW,  but  health  is  now  the  largest,  single  item  in  terms  of  medic- 
aid expenditures  in  many  States  of  the  United  States.  It's  eating  up 
the  State  budgets,  and  most  of  it's  gojng  to  hospitals.^  There  are 
other  ways  to  spend  money  on  health  care  besides  hospitals. 

So  I  think  the  arguments  are  very  persuasive  for  enacting  strong 
legislation— maybe  along  a  voluntary  track  with  clearly  a  manda- 
tory element  in  it,  so  that  people,  if  they  don't  perform,  are  going 
to  have  to  perform.  But,  it  leems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  get  a 
handle  on  health  care  costs,  you  start  with  hospitals.  Hospitals, 
collectively,  with  their  boards  and  in  their  communities  with  their 
physicians,  can  begin  to  deescalate  the  rate  of  escalation^  which  is 
all  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  asking. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Go  ahead.  Congressman  Gephardt. 

Mr,  Gephardt,  I  appreciate  your  atatementV  I  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  dialog  about  health  care  cost 
and  hospital  c^oat  containment  has  resulted  in  some  substantially 
voluntary  chaises  that  are  being  made  all  around  the  country.  So  I 
think  there  is  credit  to  be  given  to  the  administration  for  the  fact 
that  the  subject  has  been  brought  up  in  such  a  forceful  manner, 

I  have  grave  concerns  about  the  particular  legislation  that  the 
administration  proposed  for  some  of  the  reasons  that  Congressman 
Stockman  has  brought  up.  I  believe  that  somehow  we've  got  to 
affect  and  change  the  use  of  the  whole  system  by  both  the  users 
and^the  professionals  and  other|  who  work  in  the  system.  Health/ 
hospital  cost  containment  is  certainly  one  approach  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  had  and  now  have  a  number  of  mechanisms,  in  place, 
some  of  which  have  just  begun  to  work^,  also  to  affect  tliose  rela- 
tionships and  those  decisions.  I  think  that  the  financing  mecha-, 
nism,  as  you  suggest  in  your  testimony;  has  to  be  very  imporjant  fn. 
this  whole  equation. 

I  would  asK  you  if  your  agency  or  others  have  been  coming  up 
with  alternatives  to  the  way  medicare  Teimburses  as  a  way  to 
affect  this  decisfpnmaking  process  in  a  more  constructive  manner? 

Mr.  Derzon.- t  think  that's  an  excellent  question,  Congressman, 
'  and  I  appreciate  your  comments  as  well  on  the  impact  we*ve  had. 
We've  had  a  sentinel  effect  on  hospitals  and  they  haye  gotten 
busier  about  containing  their  costs.  iHhink  that  that's  good  for  t hie 
American  people  and  it's  good  for  medi^re  and  medicaid. 
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Nevertheless,  the  costa,  I  have  to  tell  you,  are  still  going  up 
aubstantially  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  economy,  even  in  spite  of  the 
rather  bleak  inflationary  picture  at  the  moment  for  all  goods  and 
services. 

HEW  is  doing  a  number  of  things  and  will  be  proposingt  in  its 
1980-81  legislative  package,  a  number  of  additj')nal  changes  in 
reimbursement,  in  coverage,  and  hopefully  in  terms  of  eligibility 
and  other  issues  which  concern  us  deeply  in  both  of  these  pro- 
grams, ' 

In  terms  of  reimbursement,  we  are  financing  nine  experiments 
on  prospective  reimbursement  in  State  ratesetting,  and  some  of 
these  are  proving  to  be  quite  productive,  On  others,  I  think  the 
evidence  is  still  out.  We're  waiting  and  seeing,  but  we  continue  to 
support  these  demonstrations  because  we  think  there  are  interest- 
ing alternative  ways  in  which  to  finance  hospital  care  particularly, 

These  prospective  reimbursement  experiments  basically  target 
reimbursement  levels  or  revenue  leyels,  Th^y  do,  in  fact,  what  «)st 
containment  does  nationally  in  the  State  by  settirig  certain  targets, 
sometimes  based  on  budgets  of  hospitali,  sometimes  based  on  rates 
or  fees,  sometimes  based  on  formula,  These  are  different  ap- 
proaches along  State  lines.  The  one  in  Maryland, is  the  closest  to 
Washington  and  perhaps  is  ope  of  the  more  successful  experiments 
that's  taken  place  so  far,  '  f 

Whether  they  will  succeed  in  deescalating  the  rate  of  increase  in 
costs  significantly  on  any  large  scale  remains  to  be  seen.  They  have: 
bean  started  in  States  that  tend  to  have  the  highest  per  capita 
^  costs  in  hospital  care,  and  so  those  States  are  still  on  the  high  side 
in  terms  of  hospitalization  cost  per  capita  in  the  population,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  ratesetters  believe  that  they  have  saved 
significantly  Tnillions  of  dollars  in  their  States, 

But  prospective  reimbursement  versus  cost,  reimbursement  is  one 
approach.  We  have  testified  already  to  the  House  Oversight  Sub- 
committee about  our  dissatisfaction  in  the  way  we  reimburse  physi- 
cians. We  believe  the  present  formula  in  law  is  weak  because  it 
provides  for  usual  customary  and  prevailing  reimbur  ■-  ^nt  for 
physicians,  and  we  believe  that  is  inflationary  and  unl  j  ^  exac- 
erbates differences  between  rural  and  urban  physician  - .  -etween 
physicians  in  primary  care  and  in  specialties,  and  so  iurth.  We 
think  that  it  has  had  ah  inflationary  effect. 

We,  as  you  know,  have  a  major  effort  in  terms  of  HMO's  (Health 
Maintenance  Organization)  develupment*  which  is  a  capitation  ap- 
proach  to  financing,  Althougli  only  a  small  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans are  covpred  by  HMO's,  probably  no  more  than  6  or  7  million 
at  the  present  time,  the  r  iit}  of  growth  has  been  high,  and  there 
are  things  the  Federal  Gov«*r  f4m(Mit  can  do  to  stimulate  that. 

There  are  many  things  we  are  doing  to  encourage  business  to 
begin  to  shop  for  health  care  services  on  behalf  of  their  employees 
the  way  they  shop  for  other  commodities  for  their  product  lines. 
That  effort  is  moving*  I  thir\k,  quite  successfully  at  the  present 
time. 

Wb  will  be  proposing  and  have  already  tossed  out  on  the  table 
ways  in  which  medicare  and  medicaid  patients  could  participate  in 
capitation  programs.  There  is  concern  that  we  have  been  perhaps 
overly  ambitious  in  that  regard,  and  so  we  are  back  reconsidering 
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Dur  reimbursement  proposals  for  medicare  and  medicaid  under 
HMO*s.  We'll  be  dealing  with  the  substantive  committees  on  that 
issue  m  HMO  lef^islation  works  its  way  through  the  House  and 
Senate. 

We  are  moving  on  the  prudent  buyer  approach.  We  have  just 
issued  certain  regulations  which  the  Secretary  promised  to  the 
public  a  few  months  ago,  so  that  we  can  buy  services  at  the  lowest 
co^t  reasonably  availably  in  the  comrnunity  for  equivalent  products 
needed  by  beneficiaries  of  the  medicare  program,  and  we  are  en- 
couraging States  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  medicaid  program. 

States,  as  you  know*  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  how  they  pay 
for  services  in  the  medicaid  program,  and  many  have  come  up  with 
rather  imaginative  and  interesting  ideas,  ^ach  time^we  do  this,  the 
providers  of  service  argue  that  we  are  tr^ng  to  buy  cheaply  or  are 
being  inequitable  or  unfair,  You've  heard  that  cry  from  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  about  the  MAC  program ^  which  is  the  program 
that  Congress  enacted  a  few  years  ago  that  we  are  busily  trying  to 
implement  at  the  present  time.  The  thrust  of  this  program  is  to 
buy  drugs  that  are  commonly  available  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
on  behalf  of  beneficiaries  of  the  medicaid  program.  ^ 

So  there's  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  in  the  Government  to  try  to 
reduce  costs  and  the  rate  of  inflation  other  than  through  the  device 
of  hospital  cost  containment.  We  cannot  put  all  our  hopes  on  that 
particular  approach,  although  we  think  that's  a  terribly  important 
one  since  it  represents  40  percent  of  the  health  expenditures  of  the 
country  and  more  than  that  in  our  own  progrnms. 

Mr.  Gepharot,  Welh  Tm  v^ry  happy  you  are  reporting  today 
that  al!  of  these  things  are  going  on.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  different 
area  and  it's  difficult  to  press  one  button  and  have  the  problem  go 
away,  because  it's  a  complex,  frustrating,  intractable  kind  of  prob- 
lem, 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that,  in  my  mind,  all  of  the  things  you've 
mentioned,  plus  HSA'e;,  PSRO's,  trying  somehow  to  deal  with  the 
private  insurance  question  and  how  it's  structured,  HMO'St  and 
jawboning,  which,  I  guess,,  is  a  lot  of  what  we've  done^ — ^all  together 
offer  to  me  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  for  solving  the  problem. 

My  concern  with  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  called  hospital 
cost  containment— I  don't  want  to  belabor  that  point^is  that  I'm 
not  sure  about  the  results  of  the  type  of  health  care  that  we 
continue  to  offer  in  the  country.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  decisions 
that  wiir  be  made  by  individual  administrators  across  the  country 
will  be  the  decisions  that  ought  to  be  made. 

I  guess  the  ultimate  solution,  if  there  ever  is  one  and  I'm  not 
sure  there  is  one,  is  a  very  complicated  variety  of  approacher  ome 
of  which  we've  mentioned  here  this  morning.  I  commend  your 
effort  and  I  hope  it  works.  I  do  have  some  concerns  that  that 
legislation  is  not  the  answer^  but  I  do  think  that  the  combination  of 
efforts  that  you^re  putting  together  does  constitute  the  answer. 

Let  me  ask  briefly  another  question  that  goes  to  your  second 
point,  and  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  medicare  program.  Some  of 
the  Htatistics  in  your  testimony  are  really  alarming;  when  you 
consider  that,  in  1007  the  cost  of  medicare  was  $3  billion,  but  in 
1985,  you  think  it  will  be  $41  billion;  when  you  consider  the  baby 
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boom  coming  into  the  65  category;  and  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  one-fourth  of  the  people  over  85  wind  up  in  institutions. 

Vm  particularly  taken  with  the  part  of  your  testimony  that  says 
that  we  have  to  rethink  the  philosophy  of  Medicare.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  th#  philosophy  of  it  is  today? 

Mr.  Derzon,  I  can  tell  you  what  the  philosophy  of  the  medicare 
prog^ram  is  because  it's  really  well  ipelled  out  in  the  legislation 
that  enacted  the  medicare  program  in  1965:  Baflically,  this  was  a 
program  that  described  in  very  detailed  terms  a  benefit  structure 
for  people  who  reach  the  age  of  65.  It  was  a  two-part  benefit:  A 
part  A  benefit  and  a  part  B  It  was  for  acute-care  services,  It  was 
for  persons  age  65  or  over  who  had  episodes  of  acute  care  illnesses. 
In'  fact,  the  legislation  even  talks  about  spells  of  illness.  It  deals 
with  acute  care.  It  does  not  deal  with  preventive  services.  It  deals, 
by  and  large,  with  not  quite  first-dollar  coverage^  but  it  tries  to 
moderate  the  out-of-pocket  cost,  by  having  modest  deductibles  and 
coinsurance, 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Can  I  just  break  in  right  there?  You  said  it  does 
not  deal  with  preventive  treatment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Debzon,  Clearly  not. 
-Mr,  Gephardt.  Do  you  think  that  medicare  moneys  are  used 
today  for  preventive  treatmenti  such  as  testing  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, in  hospitals? 

Mr,  Derzon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  services  where 
patients  have  bona  fide  complaints  and  problems  identified  by  a 
=  physician.  Then,  the,  doctor  proceeds  to  order  diagnostic  tests  andi 
therapeutic  services  based  on  a  patient's  complaint  of  an  illness  or 
an  episode  of  an  illness. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  situations  where  some  preventive  serv- 
ice as  a  part  of  that  visit  has  been  provided  to  a  patient,  who  has 
then  billed  the  program  or  his  physician  has  billed  the  program. 
Preventive  services  cover  quite  a  wide  range  of  services,  including 
genuinely  good  medical  advice  about  how  to  live  better,  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  physicians  in  the  United  States  and  staff  members  in 
physicians'^  offices  and  in  hospitals  that  are  helping  people  live 
more  sensibly. 

But  basically  the  program  wasn't  designed  to  do  that,  and  there's 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  that  I'm  familiar  with  that  basi- 
cally argues  that  this  is  a  preventive  program, 

Mr.  Gephardt.  How  many  medicare  dollars  today  go  for  long- 
term  care?  Do  any  medicare  dollars  go  for  that? 

Mr,  Derzon,  Very  few,  because  almost  all  the  long-term  care 
benefits  proceed  off  of  an  acute  care  hospitalization.  The  long-term 
benefits  are  home  visits^ — a  hundred  under  part  A  and  a  hundred 
under  part  B — and  a  nursing  home  benefit  of  very  modest  scale 
based  on  a  spell  of  illness  in  an  acute  care  hospital' 

I  have  to  ask  Mr.  McKusick  if  he  can  tell  us  how  much  of  the 
benefits  paid  out  are  for  ihe  long-term  care  services. 

Mr,  McKusick.  About  5  percent  of  total  benefits. 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Five  percent  of  total  benefits  go  for  long-term 
care  as  spelled  out  in  the  specific  formula  following  an  acute  care 
visit,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  McKusick.  That's  rights 
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Mr,  Gephardt.  OK.  And  you're  aaying  •that  we  really  needp  in 
terms  of  the  demographics  that  we  see,  a  rethinking  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  medicare. 

M^,  Derzon.  Well,  I  think  that  it's  time^  This  program  is  more 
than  10  years  old.  There  are  questions  that  we  have  been  raising 
with  our  staff,  who  have  been  with  the  medicare  program  since  its 
inception^  about  the  wort^fless  d&onany  of  the  requirements;  about 
whether  or  not  there  are  rpreventive  services  that  could  be  covered 
under  the  medicare  program  through  changes  in  legislation. 

There's  a  preventive  health  care  task  force  that's  working  within 
HEW  to  come  up  with  a  clearcut  strategy  on  preventions  and  that 
preventive  program,  I  am  certain,  will  extend  into  proposals  of 
both  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Medicaid  does  have  more  variability.  Medicaid  has  some  manda- 
tory services,  one  of  which  is  family  planning  by  the  way,  which  I 
think  most  people"  would  agree  is  a  preventive  service,  But  medic- 
aid obviously  covers  a  great  range  of  services  in  some  States  where 
the  benefit  coverage  is  generous^  and  so  we  have  many  more  pre- 
ventive services  in  medicaid  in  those  States  that  have  seen  fit  to 
invest  in  preve;ition,  ' 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  great  heartaches  in  the 
medicaid  program  is  the  unevenness,  the  inecjuities  that  exist  in 
the  benefit  strudture  between  States. 

Mr,  Gephardt.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  Tm  sorry  to  have 
taken  so  much  time, 

Mr;  Stockman,  Well,  I  think  we've  opened. up  a  pretty  important 
issue.  , We  want  to  move  on  here,  but  I  just  want  to  make  one 
conjment,  because  this  discussion  of  preventive  services  and  caro,  I 
.  think,  has  opened  it  up.' 

You  can  use  preventive  maintenance  on  a  car  and  prolong  its  life 
or  its  usefulness  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  but  sooner  or  later  it's 
going  to  wear  out.  It  seems  to  me,  when  we're  talking  about  medi- 
care and  projected  costs  in  future  yeafs,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people  who,  because  of  the  aging  process,  have  biological  systems 
that  are  failing.  Th'&f*^.may  be  some  limited  gains  possible  from 
preventive  services,  but  riot  nearly  what  would  be  possible  for  those 
in  the  younger  age  groups. 

I've  been  looking  at  some  of  the  causes  in  the  growth  in  admis- 
sions, treatments,  and  so  forth  for  medicare.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  jump  in  the  number  of  cataract  operationSj  for  example. 
Well,  in  the  past,  before  elderly  people  had  the  financings  they  just 
lost  thftir  eyesight  and,  suffered  thf  pain  and  everything  else  that 
goes  with  it. 

I've  ;s0en  a  very  large  jump  in  the  number  of  operations  for 
artificial  joints  and  hips.  In  the  past»  people  just  suffered  from 
arthritis  and  the  pain  became  excruciating,  but^that  was  part  of 
th,^.  process  of  aging.  Now  there  is  financing  availa^^3  through 
medicaid*  so  that  we  are  relieving  part  of  the  agony,  i  guess  you 
might  say,  thatlwent  witH  aging. 

We  see  it  in  lung  ailments,  too.  The  death  rate  15  or  20  or  25 
years  ago  from  acute  pneumonia  of  people  70  years  and  older  was 
pretty  high:  Now  we  place  •■them  in  intensiv3-care  units  for  long 
/periods  of  time  and  they  survive  another  winter. 
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So  all.  this  raises  a  fundamental  qtiifction  in  my  mind!  we  have  a 
serious  problem  of  rationing  he  re,  and  this  is  where  I  disagree  very 
strongly  ^with  the  administration.  I  look  at  these  numbers,  and  I 
don't  think  that  the  major  reason  for  the  increase  in  cost  per 
admission  or  hospital  coste  generally  is  due  to  a  lot  of  duplication 
and  waste,  and  an  excess  of  services,  and  the^fact  that  there  may 
be  some  special  unit  in  the  hospital  trying  to  market  its  wares,  and 
so  forth,  . 

I  think  there's  been  a  demonstrable  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  care,  and  most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  double  digit  inflation 
rate  in  hospital  costs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  providing 
something  tangible  and  real  for  the  medicare  population;  in  parties 
ular,  the  aged  popujation,  that  is  improving  their  life  circum- 
stances. It's  improving  their  health,  it*s  extending  thfir  longevity, 
and  it's  making  life  a  little  easier  irr  their  later  years. 

So  the  point  is,  if  we're  talking  about  rationing,  we've  got  a  very 
serious  moral  problem.  We  can  ration  gasoline  and  we  can  ration 
oranges  if  ^we  have  a  shortage.  However,  I  think  that  when  it 
comes  to  rationing  health  care  and  rationing  life  and  death,  we 
haven't  even  begun  to  grapple  with  that 

That  is  why  I  think  this  hospital  cost  containment  legislation  is 
superficial  and  expedient  It  will  only  obscure  the  real  nature 
the  problem  and  maybe  delay  our  facing  that  for  a  couple  of  year 
If  you  project  the  absolute  number  of  eldeFly,  the  absolute  number 
of  elderly  over  80,  and  their  proportion  of  the  population^  and  then 
factor  in  the  tremendous  rate  of  progress  that  has  been  ^jnade  and 
is  being  made  today  in  the  quality  of  health  care,  10  or  20  years 
from  now  we  will  have  a  rationing  problem.  Yqii  have  told  us  about 
how  the  costs  are  going  up  and  how  it  is  eating  your  budget  up. 
But,  what  kind  of  dilemma  will  we  have  in  20  years?  It  will  be 
many,  many  more  times  severe  than  it  is  today, 

I'll  just  end  my  comment  by  saying  that  I  would  hope  that  we 
have  some  work  going  on  and  some  creative  thinking  going  on  in 
HEW  to  grapple  with  that  prfablem:  How  do  you  ration  life  and 
death?  I  think  that's  really  what  we  get  down  to  in.  this  whole 
hospital  cost  issue.  '  .  . 

Mr,  Derzon.  WelK  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect,  I  would  like  to 
differ  with  you  and  maybe  sort  out  a  few  points  while  I  am  doing, 
that  ■ 

First  of  all,  we  don't  talk  about  Jthis  program  or  programs  like 
this  as  rationing  programs,  but  rather  as  ways  to  move  hospitals 
toward  .greater  efficiencies  in  the  way  they  operate,  and  better 
lanning  and  better  division  of  resources,  which  is  entirely  possi- 
le.  Hospitals  are  loaded  with  fixed  costs  and  when  they  are 
planned  badly,  when  they  do  not  share  services  with  other  institu- 
tions and  so  forth,  you  and  1-- —  r 

Mr.,  Stockman.  But  isn't  that  the  function  of  the  HSA's?  ^ 

MrJ  Derzon,  \yell,  yes,  it  is  the  function  of  the  HSA's,  but  they 
have  limitations  on  how  far  they  can  go, 

Mr..  Stockman.  Well,  how  will  a  cost  containment  cap  help  im- 
prove interhospital  coordination  and  allocation  of  resources?  This 
will  be  applied  on  a  hqfepitaUby-hospital  basis,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  think  that  a  containment  cap,  a  revenue  cap,  is  going 
to  have  any  effect  on  planning  on  an  interhospital  basis.  . 
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Mr.  Derzon,  Let*s  just  t^ke  one  simple  example  of  a  situation 
that  drives  up  hospital  costs/ Two  hospitals  close  together  in  a 
small  town  both  have  maternity  services.  It's  very  expensive  to  run 
those  two,  but  you  could  save  a  fair  amount  of  money  if  you  ran 
one  and  maybe  traded  another  service  with  the  other  hospital  and 
gained  through  the  merger  of  those  programs  or  the  integration  of 
th<^e  programs,  say^  10-percent  savings  on  25  percent  of  your  ex- 
pense base,  ^ 

Well,  a  hospital  that  was  faced  with  some  limitations  on  revenue 
could  find  that  they  could  live  comfortably  within  those  revenue 
limits  simply  by  finding  an  efficiency  in  that  kind  program.  So 
there's  evei^  evidence  that  capping  revenues  is  possible,  but  we're 
not  capping  them.  If  you  remember,  we're  escalating  thenri  and 
there^are  plenty  of- passthroughs.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  in  which 
hospitals  can  justify  higher  rates.  So,  it  isn't  a  cap. 

But  it  does  force  hospitals  to  begin  to  thinki  both  inside  their 
institutions  and  collectively  with  their  other  hospitals,  about  better 
way^  to  do  the  same  things:  And,  I  think  it  has  much  to  recom- 
mend on  that  front. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  do  think  that  the  miracles  of  modern 
medicine  ^^re,  in  fact,  miracles,  and  they're  important.  They're 
important  to  my  famlly.and  your  family  and  to  all  Americans,  I 
think  we  have  a  country  that,  hopefully,  is  rich  enough  to  afford 
the  benefits  of  modern  medicine  and  technology  to  all  Americans. 

The  problem  we  get  into  is  when  you  start  to  look  at  some  of  the 
items  you've  mentioned:  cataract  surgery,  for  example.  The  ratio  of 
cataract  surgery  now  to  an  age-adjusted  population  in  medicare 
would  show  that  we  are  taking  out  many  more  cataracts  than  we 
took  out  earlier  in  the  program.  It's  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
surgical  procedure  in  the  program,  , 

Now,  is  American  eyesight  changing  that  fast  on  an  age-adjusted 
basis?  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  more  oph'thalmolbgists  than  ev^r 
before,  and  we  have  a  system  6f  compensation  which  doesn't  dis- 
courage physicians  from  doing  surgery. 

So  our  problem  is  to  find  a  way  in  which,  obviously,  cataracts  are 
taken  out  when  they  have  to  be  taken  out;  no  sooner  and  no  later. 
This  is  the  dilemma  that  we  face  on  one  of  the  procedures  you've 
mentioned. 

There's  strong  evidence  that  joint  surgery— particularly  hip  sur- 
gg|.y_ig  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  patients.  It  was  a  technol- 
ogy that  was  tried,  proven,  and  then  expanded.  But  we  have  other 
technologies  that  have  just  been  drummed  in  without  any  real 
testa  of  efilcacy.  Yet,  the.  Federal  Government  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  paying  substantial  sums  of  money  for  that. 

So  we've  got  a  very  real  responslblity  in  government,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  well  as  in  ail  parts  of  society,  to  figure  out  how  to  introduce 
technology  in  a  reasonable  manner-^that  technology  which  is  truly  , 
beneficial— to  all  Americans.  We've^got  a  big  job  ahead  of  us  in 
getting  more  effective  consumerism  in  health  care,  I  think  the 
'American  consumer  who  knows  more  about  his  body  and  knows 
more  about  his  health  is  going  to  shop  more  effectively  for  his  care* 
We've  got  a  lot  to  do. 

And  If  we  don't  do  a  lot  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
successors  are  going  to  be  in  a  terrible  jam.  They're  going  to  be 
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faced  with  this  mammoth  increase  in  population ,  business  as  usual 
and  absolutely  no  taxable  resources^ — ^not  taxable  base  on  which  to 
deploy  these  benefits,  and  then  we  will  see  rationing  of  the  worst 
kind. 

Mr,  Stockman/  I  appreciate  very  much  your  comments,  and 
we've  pressed  you  a  little  bit  here  on  a  few  issues,  but  I  think  it's  a 
terribly  important  area  and  I  think  we're  all  oriented  toward  the 
same  objective.  It's  a  matter  of  what  tools  and  means  and  steps  and 
pace  that  you  go  after  this. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us,  to  concentrate 
our  thinHing  ^and  our  efforts  up  heres  if  you  would  give  us  a 
business-as-usual  projection.  This  will  be  my  last  request.  We  want 
to  move  on,  because  health  care  financing  is  the  miniproblem.  Next 
we'll  get  to  the  maxlproblem,  social  security  financings  which  may 
dwarf  this  issue  into  insignificance. 

Have  you  developed  any  kind  of  business-as-usual  case  25  years 
out  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  costs  which  we  have  now  for 
various  health  services  for  the  elderly  and  what  that  might  mean 
for  the  budget?  You  don't  have  to  give  us  the  numbers  now,  but  if 
that  information  was  availablej  I  thinks  whatever  our  position,  on 
one  particular  piece  of  legislationj  like  hospital  cost  containment,  it 
could  help  us  to  focus  on  what's  facing  us  down  the  road. 

Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 

Mr/"DERZON!  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stockman.  We*Il  turn  now  to  Mr,  Smith,  who  is  the  Asso-j 
ciate  Comofiissioner  of  Social  Security  for  Program  Policy  and  Plan-! 
ning  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MK  ELMER  W.  SMITH,  ASSOCIATE  COMMIS* 
SiONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  PROGRAM  POLICY  AND 
PLANNING.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR  FRANCISCO  BAYO, 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  ACTUARY,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA= 
TION 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  675J 

Mr,  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairmah,  and  Mr.  Gephardt  Til 
have  to  ask  your  indulgence:  some  gremlin  or  virus  has^crept  into 
my  voice  box,  so  I'm  a  little  hoarse  this  morning. 

With  me  is  Mr.  Francisco  Bayo,  who  is  the  Deputy  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  charge  of  long  range  pro- 
jections. , 

Vd  like  to  make  ^out  five  ofySix  points,  and  then  Til  be  open  for 
questions  from  you  gentlemen./  But  first,  Vd  just  like  to  point  out 
that  probably  moi^e  information  is  provided  about  the  economic 
and  demographic  tasumptions  underlying  the  social  security  pro- 
grams of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  than 
almost  any  other  governmental, program,  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
annual  trustees'  reports,  which  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
contain  really  a  very  large  amount  of  data  regarding  the  demogra- 
phic and  economic  assumptions  underlying  the  income  and  the 
outgo  figures.  ' 

,  To  just  give  you  one  example,  not  only  is  information  provided 
about  these  assumptions,  but  information  is  also  provided  about 
the  sensitivity  of  the  forward  estimates  to  these  assumptions.  For 
example,  the  most  recent  trustees'  report  showp  us  that  if  the 


ultimate  fertility  rate  in  the  country  were  to  be  2.3*  which  is  our 
so-called  optimistic  range  projectionp  rather  than  2.1,  the  actuarial 
deficit  in  the  last  25  years  of  our  projection  %vbuld  be  reduced  from 
4.10  percent  of  taKablt  payroll  to  2 J8  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

^^u'l  say,  I  think  there-s  really  a  . rich  amount  of  information 
whicn^li  provided— probably  more  than  almost  any  other  program 
that  r  know  in  the  pulblic  sector. 

Now,  the  firit  point  Td  like  to  make  may  Sound  simplistic,  but  I 
think  it's  Important,  and  that  is  that  the  last  two  or  three  trustees' 
reports  have  pointed  out  quite  carefully  that  we're  dealing  with  a 
change.  When  we're  looking  at  the  demographic  profile  of  the 
future,  we're  looking  at  something  which  has  broad  implications 
for  society  as  a  whore;  not  just  the  income  maintenance  ^ogramSj 
not  just  the  OASDI  program,  not  Just  the  hospitel  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

We're  really  talking  about  almost  a  total  new  way  of  looking  at 
this  country.  We're  certainly  looking  at  changes  in  consumption 
patterns.  Certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  implications  for  differ- 
ential  uses  <^f  later  versus  capital  in  the  future.  Certainly  there 
will  be.  some  choices,  which  probably  will  be  made  differently  from 
today,  between  leisure  arid  work,  between  savings  and  consump 
tidn.  And  certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  at  least  the  base  for 
some  shifts  among  the  various  sectors  of  our  society  and  economy. 

For  example,  what  will  happen  to  education  and  child-care  ex- 
penditures in  the  future  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  society  when  that  segment  of  the  population  declines? 

Now,  there  is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the  OASDI  programs,  partly 
because  we  do  project  income  and  outgo  and  program  implications 
for  75  years,  which,  again,  very  few  other  programs  do^  The  hospi- 
tal insurance  projections,  for  example,  are  made  on  a  2D-year 
period,  not  a  75-year  period.  Furthermore,  we  project  them  with 
precision.  Everything  is  reduced  to  statistical  formalatioh  and  ulti- 
miately  comes  out  at  a  bottom  line  actuarial  surplus  or  deficit. 

Now,,  even  though  there  are  three  forward  prbjections  made,  we 
have  a  tendency  ourselves  to  talk  about  the  intermediate-range 
/projection,  and  we  have,  essentially,  I  think,  acclimatized  both  the 
Congress  and  members  of  the  public  to  talk  about  the  intermediate 
range  projection.  This  again,  I  think,  gives  a  greater  degree  of 
precision  to  that  set  of  estimates  than  possibly  it  warrants,  because 
after  all,  we  are  talking  about  making  some  projections  over  a 
fairly  long  period  of  time,  into  the  future  about  some  very  volatile 
matters. 

What,  in  fact,  will  be  the  fertility  ratg — not  only  75  years  in  the 
future  but  15  years  into  the  future?  You  have  demographers  essen- 
tially in  some  degree  of  controversy  with  each  other  about  whether^ 
the  present  relatively  low  rates  will  continue,  about  whether  we've 
•just  gone  through  a  period  of  deferred  births  and  there  will  be  an 
Upsurge  in  the  ftrtility  rate,  or  what-have-you. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  terribly  important  to  have  these  projections 
recognized  for  what  they  are,  and  that  is:  they  are  not  abolute 
predictions  of  things  to  come,  but  rather  cast  a  ,range  or  a  set  of 
poislbilities  of  how  the  future  might  look.  j 

One  of  the  things  which  I  think  is  terribly 'important  and  is 
sometimes  overlooked  when  we  examine  just  the  aged  part  of  the 
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population  in  the  future,  using  riirrah^assumptionj  for  fertility,.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  overall  dependency  ratio  in  fhe  future,  under  dur 
intermediate  rariie  projectioni.,  will  never  be  as  high  as  it  actually 
existed  in  1975,  That  is,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  population 
under  age  20  thc^  in  the  pafjulation  65  >eara  and  older  will 
not  b#  as  high  a  |iroportlon  of  the  worJung-aga  population  over  the 
next  75  y?ar3  m  It  actually  was  in  ld^6,  &  that  i&  gomtithing  to  be. 
l:ept  in  mind  iis  a  (airly  si^ificant  point 

^in  Stc  :kman,  Do  you  have  some  specific  numbeTs  on  what  you 
miff  hi  call  thi*  dependency  rati  ?? 

Mr.  Smith,  There  are  pre^i^e  estimates  on  the  dependency  ratio 
associated  with  the  trustees*  projections,  which  are  includ?jd  in  the 
1977  OASDI  trustees*  reports  un  page  13, 

Mr,  Stockman,  Fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  LfOoking  just  at  the  aged  part  of  the  population,  in 
about  2020,  there  will  ^  about  two  workers  for  each  OASDI  benefi- 
ciary, whereas  at  the  present  time^  there's  a  little  over. three  work- 
ers in  the  population  for  every  OASDI  beneficiary.  But  that  does 
have ;  to  be  measured  up  with  the  point  I  was  making  just  "a 
moment  ago  that  the  overall  dependency  ratio  will  not  be  as  high 
during  the  next  75  years,  using  our  intermediate  range  assum^ 
tions,  as  it  was  in  1975,  . 

Now,  let  me  move  for  a  moment  to  the  OASDI  programs.  As 
you're  aware,  the  future  forecasts  are  affected  by  a  variety  of 
assumptionH,  some  ecdnomic  and  some  demographic.  Before  the 
1977  amendments  were  enacted  by  the  CongresSt  the  economic 
factors  were  extremely  important  because  of  the  double  indexing  of 
the  benefit;  benefit  amounta  were  affected  by  both  rises  in  wages, 
as  well  as  rises  in  prices.  Our  future  projections  were  very  sensitive 
to  variations  in  these  economic  assumptions.  ^ 

After  the  1977  amendment  were  enacted^  however,  and  the  so- 
called  decoupling  provisions,  it  meant  that  the  demographic  as» 
sumptions  have  a  greater  relative  importance  in  tarms  of  the 
future  outlook  for  the  OASDI  programs  than  was  previously  the 
case. 

However,  there  are  other  demographic  factors  in  addition  to  the 
fertility  rate,  which  are  quite  important  in  forecasting  the  future 
nature  of  these  programs  and  the  scope  of  the  benefits  and  the 
costs. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Before  you  turn  to  that*  Vm  afraid  we're  going  to 
have  to  break  again.  We  have  another  vote  on  the.  floor  of  the 
House.  We'll  come  back  as  quickly  as  we  Can. 

Mr,  Smith.  Pine.  , 

[Brief  recess  taken,] 

Mr.  Stockman.  Mr,  Smith,  would  you  like  to  continue? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  I  was  mentioning  some  of  the  demographic 
factors,  in  addition  to  the  fertility  rate,  which  importantly  affefct  the 
projections  for  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
programs. 

One  of  them  certainly  is  the  question  of  mortality  rates.  This 
year's  trustees'  report  refiecta  more  optimistic  experience  in  the 
mbrtality  rates  than  was  true  of  last  year  s  report,  for  example. 
Over  the  next  75  years,  it  projects  a  19-^rcent  irifiprovement  in 
mortiiiity  rates. 
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Questions  of  marriage  rates  arid  family  size  are  important^  too. 
rd  like  to  remind  this  committee  that  although  the  portion  of  the 
population  that's  aged  is  very  important  for  these  programs,  there 
are  many  people  drawing  benerits  who  are,  of  course,  not  aged.  For 
example,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  5  million  child  beneflcieriei 
drawing  benents  , under  the  OASDI  program. 

Then  there  are  certain  derivative  influences  which  are  quite 
important,  like  labor  force  participation  rates  of  women  and  migra- 
tion rates.  One  of  the  things  I  would  point  out  is  that,  as  you  look 
at  the  1978  trustees'  reports,  although  we  are  using  for  our  inter- 
mediate range  projections  an  ultimate  fertility  rate  of  2,1,  which  in 
some  people  s  minds  represents  a  zero  population  growth  rate,  you 
will  note  that  the  estimated  population  continues  to  grow  through- 
out this  period  of  time.  Part  of  that  is  due  to  the  assumptions  made 
about  migration. 

^Mr.  Stockman.  Are  you  talking  about  immigration?  ^ 

Mr,  Smith,  Immigration,  right, ■ 
"  Now,  in  addition  to  these  demographic  factors,  of  course,  econom- 
ic factors  are  still  quite  important.  Unemployment  rates,  increases 
in  real  average  wages,  consumer  price  increases  from  year  to  year 
are  still  quite-^important  in  terms  of  affecting  the  future  income 
and  outgo  picture  for  the  OASI  and  DI  funds. 

If  we  look  at  the  fertility^ates  per  se,  we  see  that  they  obviously 
have  a  very  important  effect,  TVe  mentioned  earlier  the  sensitivity 
of  the  estimates  to  the  fertility  rates  by  giving  an  example  of  what 
the  difference  in  the  actuarial  deficit  would  be  for  the  last  25-year 
period  of  these  75-year  projections. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  benefiting  from  the  post-World  War 
irbaby  boom  by  having  persons  in  the  work  force  who  are  adding 
to  the  incomes"  the  funds.  Of  dburse,  when  these  persons  retire, 
they  will  add  to  the  expenditures  as  they  draw  benefits. 

Under  the  current  trustees'  report's  assumptions,  using  th^^  inter- 
mediate range  estimates  the  outlook  for  the  next  75  years  shows 
that  for  the  next  25  years,  there  will  be  an  actuarial  surplus  of  1.02 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  During  the  second  25  years,  there  will 
be  a  deficit  . of -l.U  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  Using  some  of  the  , 
surplus  accumulated  in  the  earlier  years,  however,  will  carry  the 
OASDI  funds,  on  a  combined  basis,  approximately  through  2025 
before  they  get  into  a  deficit  position,  . 

F  ^r  the  third  25  years,  the  actuarial  deficit  will  be  4,10  percent 
of  taxable  payroll—a  sizable  deficit  figure,  as  our  actuanes  remind 
.us  from  time  to  time. 

When  we  look  at  the  entire  75-year,  period,  we  see  that  there  is  a 
deficit  averaging  1,40 'percent  ofi  taxifele  payf^l^  as  I  say, 

I  think  it's  important  tq  looE  not  only  at  the  75-year  average,  but 
to  look  at  the  breakdown  for  each  of  the  25-year  periods,  because 
the  experience  In  each  one.  of  those  25-year  periods  is  considerably 
different. 

Now,  what  are  the  implications  of  these  projections  and  the 
effects  of  the  demographic  assumptions  on  not  only  the  income  and 
the  outgo  of  the  program,  but  on  the  possibilities  for  program 
change?  I  am  one  person  who  believes  that  it  is  very  healthy  that 
the  current  .dialog  is  proceeding  in  the  public  pres^  and  among 
various  interest  groups  at  the  high  pitch  that  it  is,  concerning  the 
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future  program  shape  and  outlook  of  the  social  security  program 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  should  be  financed. 

I  note  that  I  can't  pick  up  leading  national  newspapers— practi- 
cally every  day  and  that  has  certainly  been  true  this  week— with* 
out  seeing  an  article  concerning  either  the  financing  or  the  future 
benefit  scope  and  structure  of  the  social  security  programs. 

Certainly  these  demographic  assumptionSi  together  with  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  begin  to  raise  questions  about  the  retirement 
age.  As  Secretary  Califano  has  indicated,  in  his  speech  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  we  may  have  to 
rethink  the  whole  question  of  when  is  a  person  retired  and  when  is 
a  person  not  retired,  for  example. 

It  certainly  has  implications  for  the  benefit  structure.  For  exam- 
ple, as  there  is  a  greater  labor  force  participation  of  women  who 
have  .their  own  earnings  records  rather  than  relying  on  their 
spouse's  earnings  records,  we  may  have  to  look  at  the  question  of 
the  benefit  structure,  including  the  way  dependents'  benefits  are 
now  calculated.     '  ' 

In  fact.  Congress,  partially  recc/nizing  this  and  partially  pressed 
by  dissatisfuction  with  the  current  dependents'  benefit  structure,  is 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  study  this  problem  and  come  up 
with  a  report  listing  various  alternatives,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  later  this  year.  ^ 

The'queBtion  of  taxation  of  benefits,  I  think,  will  arise,  againv 
partly  as  a  byproduct  of  the  fact  that  peopie  may  want  to  work 
later  or  the  economy  may  encourage  them  to  wo^k  later  and  later, 
both  as  their  health  permits  and  as  the  value  of  their  services  ^ 
becomes  more  important  as  the  how  working-age.  population  con- 
tinues to  shrink  in  relatiDnship  to  the  OASDI  benlflciaries. 

And  perhaps,  as  people  live  longer  and  draw  benefits  longer,  we 
may  have  to  think  about  alternative  ways  of  updating  the  benefits. 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  continue  into  the  future  the  updating  of 
benefits  by  using  only  the  CPI  as  a  method  of  keeping  them  up  to 
date;  or  it  may  be  that  as  people  Ijve  longer,  draw  benefits  over  a 
longer  period  of  years,  and  as  there  are  technological  and  other 
improvements  in  society,  we  may  want,  to  find  a  way  to  have  the 
beneficiaries  share  more  fully  in  the  productive  growth  in  the 
society  which  occurs  at  that  point  in  time: 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that  are  raised  as  a  result 
of  looking  at  the  forward  projections  for  the  income  and  the  outgo 
of  the  om-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs.  Fd  be 
happy  tojattempt  to  answer  any  questions  related  to  these  remarks 
or  to. thefetatement  which  was  filed  for  the  record, 

I'm  sure  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  way  in  which  our 
ostrmating  is  done,  Mr,  Bayo  would  certainly  be  pleased  to  assist. 

Mr,  Stockman.  I  just  have  one  brief  question.  We*ll  have  more 
later,  but  maybe  we  can  hear  Dr.  Clark  and  then  discuss  the 
general  topic,  because  he  will  be  speaking  on  some  of  the  same  .. 
issues.  \ .. 

I'm  just  wondering  whether  youVe  ever  done  any  analysis  of  how 
accurate  or  how  good  the  track  record  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  on  His  demographic  projections.  Now,  you've  been 
doing  it  for  roughly  40  years.  What  would  happen  if  you  went  back 
and  looked  at  the  1940  report  and  checked  their  assumptions  about 
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life  expectancy,  or  mortality  rates,  or  fertility  rates  for  1977?  >Vhat 
might  you  find?  ^ 

Mr,  Smith.  Tm  going  to  ask  Mr,  Bayo,  who  is  in  charge  of  those 
estimates,  to  respond  to  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Bayo.  No*  I  don't  believe  we  have  tried  to  run  any  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  assumptions  that  we  used  back  in  1930. 

Mr.  Stockman,  I  wasn't  asking  you  to  necessarily  do  an  actuarial 
calculation.  Just  go  back  to  those  reporte  and  see  what  you  were 
projecting  for  the  late  I970*s  and  early  1980'i  in  terms  of  fertility 
ratea,  mortality  rates,  labor  force  participation  rates,  and  so  forth. 
It  would  be  useful,  I  think,  for  yoUj  and  it  would  be  useful  for  us 
iimply  because  it  would  help  to  remind  us  how  much  range  of 
uncertainty  there  is  in  this  whole  enterprise, 

Mr,  Bavo.  We  do  publish*  with  every  population  prqjectionj  a 
summary  of  the  total  population  that  was  projected  in  previous 
reports. 

Mr.  Stockman.  All  the  way  back? 

Mr.  Bavo,  We  always  do  that.  For  example,  the  projection  that 
we  prepared  in  1946  showed  a  range  of  total  population  for  1975 
between  147  million  and  191  million, 

Mr,  Stockman,  I  think  they're  a  little  off  there,  right? 

Mr,  Bayo.  Substantially  on,  because  it  was  actually  223  million. 
[Laughter.]  . 

Mr.  Stockman,  I  guess  you  didn't  anticipate  the  baby  boom; 
Wouldn't  that  roughly  be  the  reason  for  that  large  error? 

Mr,  Bayo.  That  is  correct.  There  was  also  substantial  improve- 
ment in  mortality  that  was  not  anticipated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Right.  Well,  I  think  we*re  going  to  really  want  to 
bear  down  on  some  of  those  varibus  questions  later.  If  it  would  be 
agreeable  with  you,  Dick,  we'll  go  on  to  Dr.  Clark, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  ROBERT  L.  CLARK,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  ECONOMICS,  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p,  705,] 

Dr.  Clark,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  was  asked  to  assess  the 
impiact  of  alternative  retirement  ages  on  the  social  security  system. 
The  idea  of-4'etirement  is  a  very  difficult  issue  to  get  ahold  of  in 
itelf  A  lot  of  definitions  of  what  retirement  is  are  availablej 
depending  on  who's  examining  the  issue,  ^ 

In  some  cases»  when  one  studies  a  particular  measure  of  retire- 
ment, there  can  be  alternative  influences  that  might  be  contradic- 
tory if  you  were  using  another. measure  of  retirement.  The  idea  of 
trying  to  determine  the  factors  that  cause  or  influence  retirement 
is  relatively  new  to  economists;  most  of  the  work  has  been  done  in 
the  last  10  years  or  so>  ; 

However,  there  are  a  wide  range  of  social  and  economic  variables 
that  do  inP  *he  retirement  decisinn.  not  the  leant  of  which  is 

eligihiriy  e  generosity  of  social  security  benefits.  So  if  one 

want#  t»>  e,i.^iiii»n?  the  trend  in  retirement  age,  he  has  to  know 
what  the  social  security  benefit  is  going  to  be  and  what  the  covered 
population     going  to  be. 

By  the  same  token,  to  assess  the  cost  associated  with  any  given 
level  of  social  securis^y  benefits,  one  needs  to  know  tlie  labor  force 
participation  rate  or  ^he  retirement  rates  in  the  econuniy. 
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With  that  in  mind,  I  attempted  in  my  written  testimony  to  ihow 
the  result  of  alternative  retirement  ages  or  age  of  eligibility  on  the 
cost  associated  with  the  social  security  system.  To  do  that,  I  used  a 
much  simpler  model  than  the  social  security  actuaries  used.  In  the 
particular  mudel  that  I  was  using,  to  try  to  examine  retirement 
age,  I  fleshed  everything  out  except  the  demographic  variables 
which  are  driving  the  system.  , 

If  you  do  that,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  range  of  estimates 
in  the  advisory  report,  you^  find  that  they're  very  close  indeed, 
because,  as  was  stated  earlier,  the  primary  driving  variables  in  the 
new  estimaties,  given  that  the  replacement  rate  has  been  removed 
from  the  doable  indexing  problem,  are  now  the  demographic  varia- 
bles. .  ' 

So  with  that  in  mind,  then,  we  look  at  the  cost  implications  of 
alternative  retirement  ages.  Nowj  if  one  moves  toward  a  sysLem 
that  does  not  have  an  earnings  test— and  perhaps  Congress  is 
moving  in  that  direction— at  least  the  age  of  determination  was 
lowered  by  the  1977  amendment,  or  if  you  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  altogether,  then  by  setting  an  age  of  eligibility,  you  are,  in  a 
sense,  defining  the  entire  population  that's  going  to  receive  social 
secuirity  benefits,  thus  eliminating  some  of  the  biases  wf  the  partic- 
ular model  that  I*m  going  to  discuss. 

To  thtf  extent  that  you  do  have  earnings  tests  and  you  reduce 
benefits  by  continued  labor  force  participation,  then  the  cost  esti- 
mates that  I  present  would  be  an  overestimate. 

By  the  samis  token,  when  you  set  a  retireitient  age,  you  also  draw 
people  out  of  the  labor  force.  For  example,  if  the  retirement  age 
were  lowered  or  the  age  of  eligibility  were  lowered,  you*d  not  only 
increase  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  but  you  would  also  reduce  the 
numbo?^  of  people  who  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  system. 

On         other  hand,  if  you  increase  the  retirement  a^e^  you 
reduce  he  denned  population  eligible  for  benefits  and,  if  one  be- 
lieves that  the  availability  of  social  security  bene'  s  is  one  of  the  & 
reasons  people  are  withdrawing  from  the  labor  Ibrce,  then  you  ' 
would  expand  the  number  of  people  contributing  and  staying  in  the 
labor  force.  ^ 

With  that  as  background,  look  at  table  IV  in  my  written  state- 
ment. In  that  statement  you  can  see  thiit  if  one  maintained  the 
constant  replacement  ratio  that  was  in  effect  in  1977,  and  used  the 
assumptions  presented  in  the  model,  a  tax  increase  of  about  63 
percent  would  be  needed  in  the  year  2025,  as  compared  to  that  in 
effect  in  197(1 

The  1977  amendments,  have  a  declining  replacement  rate  over 
the  next  10  years  or  so^,  and  once  that  adjustment- is  made,  there 
would  be  less  than  a  (iO-percent  increase  in  a  tax  rate  needed  in 
that  year,  or  a  percent  of  payroll  going  to  social  security  benefits. 

However,  you  can  then  see  clearly  that  if  the  retirement  age 
were  to  fall  to,  say,  62  for  full  benefits,  more  than  a  doubling  of 
taxes  for  social  security  would  be  needed,  and  for  retirement  at  55, 
you'd  be  faced  with  a  tripling  of  the  taxes. 

The  most  signincant  point  I  wish  to  make  using  table  IV  is  that 
if  the  retirement  age  or  age  of  eligibility  were  at  70,  the  tax  rates 
that  were  in  existence  in  1976  would  be  sufnclent  to  cover  the 
benefits  of  the  eligible  population  in  the  year  2025,  Thus,  a  very 
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crucial  eleinent  in  moderating  the  higher  taxes  that  we're  faced 
with  in  terms  of  providing  benefits,  to  the  elderly  is  alternative 
retirement  ages. 

I  urge  that  we  begin  a  specific  analysis  of  alternative  retirement 
ages  within  the  assumptions  that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion would  be  using  in  a  more  detailed  niodel,  and  not  just  5-year 
intervals  as  I  have  used,  but  single-year  intervals  of  the  retirement 
age.  If  one  looks  into  the  future,  the  cost  is  rising  primarily  be- 
cause of  demographic  variables,  and  if  you're  going  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  real  benefits — ^or  "relative  benefits'*  would  be  a  better 
term  in  terms  of  the  replacement  ratio-^then  you're  either  going  to 
have  to  raise  taKes  as  the  beneficiary-to-worker  ratio  changes  or 
you're  going  to  have  to  lower  the  relative  benefit. 

Now,  either  of  those  is  an  option.  To  maintain  the  same  level  of 
benefits,  I  would  argue  that  increasing  the  retirement  age  would  be 
a  more  effective  way  of  moderating  the  substantial  increases  in 
taxes  that  are  going  to  be  needed  over  the  next  50  years,  i- 

Mr.  Stockman.  Could  I  interrupt  just  for  1  second?  How  do  I 
read  your  ratios  here? 

Dr,  Clark,  The  "T"  in  table  IV  would  represent  the  percent  of 
payroll  needed  to  finance  the  OASI  program  in  1976,  which  I 
believe  was  9,4  percent  of  payroli  So  you're  talking  about  1.68 
times—-  . 

Mr,  Stockman.  OK,  that's  what  I  meant.  Not  the  scheduled  one, 
but  the  one  that  was  actually  in  effect  in  1976. 

Dr.  CiJKRK,  That's  right.  Actually  in  effect  in  1976.  The  scheduled 
tax  increases,  as  was  pointed  our  earlier,  would  cover  this  increase 
through  about  the  year  2010,  and  then  it  begins  to  increase  more 
rapidly  after  the  year  2010. 

But  the  difference  in  the  retirement  ages  or  the  age  of  eligibility 
I  think  is  the  sharp  contrast;  not  that  I  think  that  there's  any 
likelihood  that  the  age  of  eligibility  would  be  lowered  to  55. 

Mr,  Stockman,  But  almost  30  percent  of  payroll  would  be  needed^ 
in  order  to  finance  that. 

Dr.  Clark.  That's  correct.  By  the  same  token,  then,  it  would  still 
be  about  10  percent  in  the  year  2050,  if  you  raised  the  retirement 
age  to  70,, 

Mr.  Stockman.  Ye^.  - 

Dr,  Clark.  Now,  what  I  suggest  is  not  that  we  all  of  a  sudden 
one  day  raise  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  70,  but  that  we 
gradually  do  that  or  that  consideration  be  given  to  gradually  doing 
thnt^  Say  you  wanted  to  raJse  it  5  years.  If  you  raised  It  one-quarter 
every  year,  it  would  take  20  years  to  do  that.  If  the  major  crunch  is 
coming  in  about  2010,  then  you'd  need  20  years  to  do  it.  If  you 
started  in  1990  to  gradually  raise  the  retirement  age,  by  the  year 
2010  or  so,  you'd  have  about  the  same  tax  rates  that  you  would 
have  already  legi'^latod  without  there  being  any  particular  demo- 
graphic pressure. 

Mr.  Stockman.  What  is  the  replacement  rate  implicit  in  the  1976 
tax  level? 

Dr.  Clark.  The  average  replacement  rate  in  1970  was  about  40- 
some  percent. 

Mr.  Stockman.  F'orty4wo?  .  ' 
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.  Dr.  Clark.  I  think  43  percent.  Mr.  Robertson's  paper  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  lists  the  declining 
ratios— the  replacement  ratios  implicit  in  the  1977  law. 

Mr,  Stockman.  That's  only  temporary.  Doesn't  that  reverse? 
You've  indexed  the  system  to  a  real  wage  change.  Isn't  the  replace- 
ment rate  going  to  start  rising  again  20,  30,  or  50  years  out? 

Mr.  Bayo.  The  new  law  would  tend  to  stabilize  replacement  rates 
at  a  level  about  5  percent  lower  than  the  rates  projected  under  the 
old  law.  That  is*  the  new  replacement  rates  would  be  stable  at 
about  the  1976  levels,  except  for  the  case  of  the  maximum  wage 
earner  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  base  was  increased  ad  hoc 
to  $29,700  in  1981.  It  would  be  a  while  before  the  earnings  record  of 
that  particular  type  of  worker  would  catch  up. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes;  but  for  the  average  for  the  system,  does  this 
stabilize  the  wage  index  and  the  replacement  rate? 

Dr.  Clark.  It  declines  somewhat  and  then  stabilizes  before 
the——  ' 

Mr.  Stockman,  Yes, 

Mr.  Smith.  Right,  It  was  deliberately  designed  to  do  that.  Con- 
gress was  presented  essentially  with  a  choice  of  whether  to  have 
declining  replacement  rates  over  the  period  of  the  long  term,  or 
whether  to  have  stabilized  replacement  rates. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Right,  However^  isn't  it  correct  that  stabilized 
replacement  rates  against  a  rising  real  wage  level,  if  we  can  project 
that,  means  a  fairly  large  increase  in  absolute  benefits  over  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right  .  = 

Mr.  Stockman.  So  wouldn't  one  alternative  to  changing  the  re- 
tirement  age  be  a  phase  down  in  the  replacement  rate?  I  think 
price  indexing  is  better  than  wage  indexing  since  price  indexing 
would  provide  for  a  decline  or  phase  decline  in  the  replacement 
rate.  Butj  what  would  be  the  fiscal  implications  of  that  over  the 
projection  period?  Is  that  in  the  trustees  report? 

Mr,  Smith.  That  is  not  in  the  trustees  report,  but  there  are 
materials  available,  because  we  did  work  with  the  Hsiao  paners 
model,  which  called  for  declining  replacement  rates  and  indexing 
by  prices,  as  well  as  the  model  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
1985  Advisory  Council,  = 

'  Mr,  Stockman.  Isn't  holding  the  replacement  rate  constant  in 
the  lower  40  b  really  a  major  leap  anyway?  Prior  to  1972  and  the 
doable  indexing  mistake,  wasn't  it  down  around  85,  I  think,  88  or 

Dr.  Clark.  Replacement  ratetv  rise  continously  over  the  early 
1970*g  after  the  double  index. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Right,  So  we've  really  made  rather  a  substantial 
leap  in  the  long-run  target  that  we've  established  for  a  replace- 
ment rat,e  and  then  decided  to  hold  it  constant  in  this  decade, 

i  know  when  it  was  double  indexed  it  was  rising  very  rapidly, 
and  you  got  into  an  absurd  situation  where  it  was  going  to  be  80 
=  percent. 

■  Mr,  Smith.  Right,  You  must  recogni;^e  that  in  the  1977  amend- 
ments, Congress  did  stabilize  the  replacement  rates  at  5  percent 
lower. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes;  but  what  I'm  saying  is  that  we  stabilized  a 
replacelfnent  rate  that  we  inadvertently  created  by  the  double  in- 
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dexing  mistake.  Is  that  a  fair  interpretation  or  not?  Is  it  true  that 
in  1971  the  replacement  rate  was  about  36  percent? 

Mr.  Bavo.  That  is  about  correcti  and  then  there  was  a  20-percent 
increase  in  benefits  across  the  board  declarid  in  1972, 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes,  Then  we  got  up  into  the  mid-40'Si  and  we 
rolled  it  back  a  little  bit  and  fro^  it, 

Mr.  Gepharot.  I  think  we  can  learn  something  from  history— 
1972  is  not  too  long  ago.  A  lot  of  the  demographic  data  that  is  now 
before  us  was  before  us  in  1972.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of 
policy  discussions  and  studies  of  the  data  went,  into  the  decision 
that  was  made  by  Congress  in  1972,  which  I  think  is  a  significant 
decision^  and  which  led  to  the  kind  of  decision  we  made  in  1977? 

Mr.  Stockman,  Did  anybrjdy  toll  them  at  the  time  that  the 
replacement  rate  was  going  to  rise  that  rapidly? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  that  was  not  projected  at  that  time, 

Mr,  Stockman.  Well,  why  not?  Wouldn't  thiit  be  just  pure  num- 
bers that  you^d  plug  through  some  computer? 

Mr,  Bayo.  Well,  what  happened  at  the  time  is  that 

Mr,  Stockman,  Whose  model  was  at  fault? 

Mr,  Bayo.  At  that  time,  the  projections  .were  prupared  on  a 
-  different  set  of  economic  assumptions.  We  didn't  have  the  kind  of 
double-digit  inflation  that  we— - 
Mr.  Stockman,  That's  right. 

Mr,  Bayo,  And  the  double  indexing  did  not  create  any  significant 
problem  if~ 

Mr,  Stockman.  At  low  rates  of  inflations  you  wouldn't  have  tha.. 

Mr.  Bayo.  At  low  rates  of  inflation,  it  doesn't  create  any  prob- 
lem. The  history  is  that  the  1972  amendments  were  passed  as  a 
rider  to  a  Senate  bill.  It  went  to  conference,  and  I  don"t  thirik  it 
was  discussed  by  any  committee  at  all;  there  was  no  discuision 
really*  It  was  in  a  matter  of  weeks  that  the  bill  was  passed* 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Well,  do  you  remember  if  there  was  a  discussion 
between  the  involved  committees  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
the  actuaries  and  officials  from  the  SSA  about  exactly  what  was 
being  done,  why  it  was  being  done,  and  what  the  policy  behind  it 
was? 

Mr,  Smith,  Do  you  mean  the  automatic  indexing? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Yes;  for  both  prices  and  wages. 

Mr.  Bayo.  There  was  a  recommendation  by  the  1971  Advisory 
Council  to  have  the  automatic  increases  in  benefits/  Automatic 
Increases  were  also,  at  that  time,  in  both  parties'  platforms,  and 
although  the  costs  were  known  to  be  sensitive  to  the  assumptions 
of  the  projections  that  we  were  preparing,  based  on  the  then- 
reasonable  economic  assumptions,  didn't  lead  us  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  problem  in  the  financing. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Isn't  there  a  good  lesson  there.  That  is,  that  in 
doing  these  projections,  we  ought  to  consider  extreme  cases.  If 
anybody  would  have  said  in  1970,  "*We  can  expect  ,  an  average 
inflation  rate  of  7%  percent  for  the  years  1972  to  1980,'*  which  is 
what  we've  had  or  will  have  and  probably  more,  in  light  of  the 
track  record  of  the  last  20  years,  where  infiation  averaged  214  ' 
percent  or  1.7  percent,  you  probably  would  have  dismissed  that  as 
a  worst  cus^»  low  probability  projection. 
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Since  we  leem  to  have  an  ability,  in  the  vvorld  we  live  in^  to  have 
these  rathtr  large  swings  in  some  baaic  variables,  maybe  we  ought 
to  start  widening  the  range  of  values  lor  ea&h  of  these  variables 
that  we  look  at,  That's  why  your  proJectlQps  for  1976,  prepared  in 
1946,  for  instance,  arie  50  million  off.  They- re  2B  percent  off  in 
terms  of  population  because  no  one  said,  "You  could  have  a  fertil- 
ity explosion.'*  ^         .-  — 

This  is  the  one  program  where  we  have  a  long-range  projection 
and  all  kinds  of  quantitative  data;  but  the  record  of  the  last  .80 
years  doesn't  look  tw  good  to  me  thus  far.  Could  it  be  because 
we're  constraining  our  projections  in  terms  of  the  values  we  assign 
to  the  key  variables  to  what  seems  like  what  happened  last  year? 

Mr,  Gephardt,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  Mri  Smith,  your 
paper  talks  about  two  asiumptions:  One  is  that  the  ultimate  rate  of 
unemployment  will  go  to  5  ^rcent  over  the  long  haul,  and  that  the 
ultimate  annual  rate  on  the  CPI  will  be  4  percent.  It  would  seem 
that  the  veiy  kind  of  assumption  that  I  guess  we  were  making  in 
1972,  when  the  law  was  passed,  we  may  be  making  again. 

Tm  linking  on  to  what  he's  saying.  Do  you  have  a  response  to 
that? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may,  gentleman,  and  then  Fll  defer  to  Mr.  Bayo 
again.  / 

We're  getting  at  the  very  heart  of,  in  a  sense,  the  actuarial 
science  and  how /projections  are  made.  On  the  one  hand,  I  tHink 
these  projections  are  extremely  valuable  for  program  planning  pur- 
poses. I  think  they  have  introduced,  in  a  sense,  a  discipline  into  the 
system  which/has  been  recognized  both  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress,  and  there  have  been  serious  attempts  to  adjust 
the  income  and  the  outgo  side  of  the  ledgers  whenever  the  projec- 
tions suggested  that  that  was  a  reasonable  course  of  action. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  and  your  colleagues  are  feeling  sorne  heat 
now  from  the  action  taken  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which  on 
balance  was  a  very  responsible  set  of  actions  to  try  to  keep  the 
system  on  an  even  keel. 

But  we  are,  after  all,  dealing  with  some  matters  on  which  we 
have  to  do  educated  guesswork.  That's  my  term— I  wbn*t  hold  Mr, 
Bayo  to  that  term.  This  work,  in  part,  relies  on  histp^ical  data,  and 
in  part  relies  on  a  consensus  of  pociety  at  any  one  point  in  time  as 
to  what  is  a  reasonable  range  and  what  is  an  unreasonable  range 
and  so  forth. 

We  do^not  develop  these  estimates  in  isolation.  As  youVe  aware, 
the  board  'of  trustees  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  well  aS  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  1  might  say, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  since  I've  been  with  Social  &curity, 
there's  been  a  very  lively  dialog  among  both  the  staffs  and  the 
membera  of  the  boards  of  trustees  about  what  these  assumptions 
should  be.  " 

Now,  the  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  doing 
very  long-range  projectionSj  so  I  think  the  actuaries  and  other 
people  who  are  in  this  business  of  making  future  projections  are 
always  a  little  conservative  about"  taking  our  most  recent  experi- 
ence,  particularly  if  it  seems  to  vary^from  a  long-range  historical 
cycle,  and  using  that  as  a  basis  for  making  7 6-year  projections.  So 
tnere's  probably  always  a  little  lag  if  the  current  experience  turns 
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out  not  in  fact  to  be  an  aberration,  but  to  be  essentmlly  a  new  part 
of  the  curve  for  the  future, 

There-g  probably  alwaya  r*' little  lag  in  recognizing  that,  and  J 
think  you  can  see  that  when  we  go  back  over  the  past  decadjp-tfnd 
look  at  the  changes  that  were  made,  for  example,  in  th%.  fertility 
rata  assumptions, 

Frank,  rm  sure  you'd  like  to  add  to  that. 

Mr.  Bayo,  We  find  that,  due  to  the  1977  amendments,  the  cash 
benefit  program  of  the  serial  secifrity  system  has  now,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  been  insulated  from  the  effects  of  the  various  changes 
in  the  economic  assyniptions. 

Mr.  Gephardt  indicated  v/hat  would  be  the  effect  of,  say,  high 
inflation,  We  have  run  some  calculations,  and  they're  in  the  trust- 
ees' report  this  year.  If*  instead  of  the  4-percent  Consumer  Price 
Index  assumption,  we  use  a  6-percent  assumption,  the  deficit  will 
decrease  from  1,40  to  0.98— that  is,  about  0.4  of  a  percent.  It  is  a 
minor  change  in  the  cost  of  the  programs;  about  8  percent  relative 
change  over  75  years. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Well,  wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute;  there's  a 
problem  with  that.  Is  this  thing  price  sensitive  at  all— the  1977 
amendments?'  Because  if  you're  going  to  assume  a  change  in  prices, 
you've  got  to  assume  a  change  in  wages,  too.  - 

Now,  I  think  what  you  were  doing  was  making  a  one-variable 
change,  which  isn*t  very  likely  in  the  real  world,  right?  And  if  you 
changed  prices  from  4  to  6  percent  and  you  changed  the  real  wage 
growth  rate  correspondingly,  then  it's  a  wash,  right? 

Mr.  Bavo.  If  we  assumed  wages  and  prices  increasing  by  2  per- 
cent, keeping  productivity  at  the  same  level,  then  it  will  be  about  a 
wash. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Bayo.  Productivity  will  be  significant.  The  more  productivity 
we  have  in  the  United'  States,  the  lower  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Stockman,  If  we.^-have  a  continued  downward  trend  in  pro- 
ductivity^ then  it  work!  in  tRfe^ther  direction>  right? 
Mr.  Bayo,  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Smith,  That's  right.  .    .  ' 

Mr.  Stockman,  Do  we  have  some  low  productivity  projections? 

Mr.  Bayo.  Yes,  ' 

Mr.  Stockman.  What  is  your  productivity  rate  in  the  median 
case  or  the  central  case? 

Mr.  Bayo,  The  intermediate  assumption  of  gain  in  real  earnings 
is  1.75  percent  per  year,  and  on  that  basis  we  have  a  deficit  over 
the  75  years  of  1.40.  If  the  gain  in  real  earnings  were  to  dro]3  to  1 
percent,  then  the  deficit  would  increase  to  2.31, 

Mr.  Stockman.  From  what  to  2,31? 

Mr.  Bayo.  From  1.40  to  2.31  or  roughly  by  about  0.9  percent  of 
payroll. 

Mr.  Stockman,  That's  about  a  75-percent  increase, 
Mr.  Smith.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Bavo.  But  since  the  program  costs  in  total  are  13.55  percent 
that  would  be  about  a  7-percent  increase  in  the  cost. 
Mr.  GKrHARDT.  What's  the  perc  ent  of  payroll  today? 
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Mr,  Bayo,  The  percent  jt'  payroll  tod^-y  would  be  equivalent  to 
arouikd  $9  billion, 

Mr,  bMiTH,  I  don't  want  to  appear  two  risive,  Mr.  Stockman, 
becau  e  I  think  the  points  you're  maMa£  are  goqd  points,  but  I  do 
wfmt  to  point  out  that  the  trustees'  reports  do  give  options.  They 
,  may  not  give  the  worst  case,  but  they  do  show  what  would  be  the 
experifnce  under  a  variety  of  options. 

Now,  Vve  also  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is  &  'f  dency  of 
everybody  to  drift  toward  the  intermediate  ^  ^sump..ons, 

Mr.  STOCKiifAN.  The  central  assumptions 

Mr..  Smith,  Right,  the  central  set  of  assu 

Mr,  Stockman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  qui  in  institutional 

matter:  The  trustees'  report  is  basically  pr.  uy  Social  Securi- 

ty Administration  employees  and  actuaries,  is  ihat  right?' 

Mr,  Smith,  The  basic  work  which  is  done  is  done  by  the  Office  of 
the  Actuary  ^he  Social  Security  Administration,  that's  right,  I 
can't  spe;?^  really  for  what  the  experience  was,  but  I  can  tell 

you  that  '  jt  couple  of  year^,  thf^re's  been  some  very  lively 

debate  a':  Jt^iTs  and,  to  some  extant,  among  the  various 

members  r>  soards  of  trustees  about  which  rates  and  what 

assumptions  would  be  used, 

Bo  the  truitees  have  played  a  role  in  that;  ttjey  are  not  just 
rubber  ntamping  what  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  recommends  to 
tiiem  or  what  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  as  the  executive 
aecretarv  of  the  board,  recommends  to  them, 

Mr.  Btockman.  Well,  I'm  getting  kind  of  a  radical  conclusion 

re  I  know  you're  probably  not  the  right  person  to  ask,  but  would 
there  be  any' merit  to  having  an  independent  board  of  actuaries 
entiri^ly  divorced  from  the  Social  Security  Administration  and; 
therefore,  not  sharing  in  any  institutional  interest  and  so  forth? 

You  see,  I  think  we  made  a  terrible  mistake  in  the  197?  amend- 
ments, not  because  of  the  tax  rates,  but  because  we  indexed  the 
system  for  75  years  to  real  wage  change.  By  doing  that,  we  have 
made  a  decision  to  use  up  all  the  productivity  gr.ins  in  the  economy 
and  channel  them  into  the  social  security  system^  or  at  least  to 
have  real  absolute  benefits  rise  with  the  rising  lever  of  wealth  or 
real  income  in  the  economy. 

When  you  consider  all  the  variables  that  might  increase  the  cost, 
such  as  growing  resource  and  energy  scarcities  slowing  down  the 
rate  of  productivity  growth,  increasing  preference  for  leisure  as 
real  incomes  rise  on  the  as^erage,  therefore  possibly  lower  labor 
force  participation— if  you  look  at  all  the  variables  that  could  shift 
on  the  downside,  and  yet  having  made  that  commitment  to  tie  the 
future  benefits  to  real  grovel h,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  really  leave 
u.^  open  to  some  serioua  financing  problems  and  liabilities  in  the 
future. 

f  think  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  index  it  to  prices  and 
then  ijiake  discretionary  decisions  from  time  to  time,  over  the  next 
20,  or  30,  or  40  years,  about,  "Wiill  these  variables  didn*t  turn  out 
as  badly  as  we  thought;  we've  got  some  extra  resources  in  society, 
and  80  let's  notch  up  the  replacement  rate/' 

But  now  you've  got  us  locked  into  a  constant  replacement  rate  to 
growing  real  levels  of  benefit  and  to,  in  a  sense,  ^  ^sorbing  the 
[product  of  reul  gfowth  m  the  economy  intf?  social  security  and 
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moving,  it  toward  a  universal  retirement  Incurne  system.  Now,  that 
could  be  a  bias  in  the  Social  Security  Admin Utration— an  institu- 
tional bias. 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Stockman,  if  I  may,  FirHt,  ru  give  what  may 
seem:  to  be  an  indirect  reply  and  if  I'm  nut  getting  to  your  points, 
you  can  call  me  back  to  it. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  index  a  workf^r's  earnings  to 
the  increase  in  average  wages  in  the  econoiiiy  or  whether  to  index 
to  increases  in  the  CPI  was  not  a  technical  decision  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  nor  was  it  a  technical  recommendation 
foisted  on  the  country  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  I  use  that  term 
advisedly. 

It  was  a  high  policy  set  of  questionB — ^and  I  respect  the  fact  that 
different  people  will  have  different  value  judgments  about  whether 
it  is  a  good  decision  or  a  bad  decision--^but  it  was  in  a  sense  an 
informed  public  decision.  Now  what  do  I  mean  by  that? 

The  question  went  to  two  separate  President^^  of  the  United 
States  on  wh^t  form  indexing  snould  take,  and  the  decision,  in 
terrnB  of  the  executive  branch  decision,  was  in  both  cases  made  by 
the  President.  Secondp  Congress  had  before  it  an  alternative.  It  had 
before  it  for  two  sessions  of  Congress  an  alternative,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  so-called  Hsiao  Panels  whicii  was,  I  gijess.  originally 
chartered  or  asked  for  by  the  ^nate  Finance  irnmittee  but 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

%.  The  kind  of  model  that  you  suggest  was  very  close  to  the  model 
'proposed  by  the  Hsiao  Panel,  and  that  is  that  ihe  indexing  be  done 
by. prices,  that  replacement  rates  be  allowed  to  declines  and  tiiat 
ih^^^ongress,  as  it  looked  at  the  pictun>  periodical ly  in  the  future, 
could  make  ad  hoc  changes. 

Now.  the  Congress  had  both  of  those  proposals  before  it  and  it 

-  chose  ijie  one  that  indexed  to  wage  increases  and  essentially  pro- 
vidf*d  an  opportunity  for  persons  in  the  future  to  share  in  the 
productive  growth  in  the  economy  a  part  of  their  retirement^ 
incom^?. 

On  another  point,  Uiere  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  independ- 
ent bodiei:  of  actuaries  established  to  review  the  estimating  proce- 
dures and  the  methofiology  of  fhe  Social  Security  Administration. 
One  v/as  estabflshed,'  again  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  1971  or  1972,  The  quadrennial  advisory  coun- 
cils—one of  which  is  now  sitting  at  the  present  time  to  make 
recommendations  about  the  nnan^ing  and  the  future  nature  of  the 
social  .urity  progn.:ns=  -have.^ired  iude^ndent  actuarial  consul- 
tiinU?  '  ^H'iew  estimates  and  so  forth.  My  recollection  is  that  in 
almoin.  ery  one  of  those  c£iseo,  there  has  been  no  seriou^  differ^^ 
ence  fm  ihe  part  of  the  eongressionaliy  estAbiished  panel  or  nctu- 
aries  or  thf*  actuaries  rutained  by  the  advisory  councils  with  the 
nieth^oigy  and  the  procedures  that  are  used  by  the  Office  of  the 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

But  some  of  the  key  points  that  you're  talking  abou:  are  not 
technical  actuarial  decisions.  The  actuaries  tell  us  whnt  proposed 
changen  will  cost,  what  will  'o&-<he  financial  ronsequences  and  so 
forth,  but  the  decisions  are  th^^  higheHt  lev^l  of  policy  decisions  that 
one  can  make. 
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Mr.  Stockman.  I  realize  that,  and  I  appreciate  your  commenti, 
but  I'm  saying  that  when  you  make  this  basic  policy  chpice— arid 
really  wage  indexing  and  price  indexing  \h  one  of  those  fundamen- 
tal kinds  of  policy  choices- 
Mr.  Smith,  Right. 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  would  hope  that  you  don't  make  that  by  just 
sort  of  flipping  a  coin,  although  maybe  that's  how  it  happened;  Frn 
not  sure. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no.  : 
Mr.  Stwckman.  One  of  the  things  you  do  is  try  to  look  at  the 
.  consequences  or  the  impact  of  choosing  one  path  over  another,  and 

that  is  what  you  give  us.  You  say^  "Let's  take  wage  indexing,"  and 

you  say, "Here  is  what  the  requirement  on  taxable  payroll  will  be' 

with. wage  indexing  over  75  years," 
But  then  the  Congress*  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ie^  not 

going  to  look  at  35  different  projections  based  on  different  sets  of 

variables  or  permutations.  They're  probably  going  to  look  at  your 
.  central  estimate,  because  people  just  don't  have  time  to  absorb  that 

many  nurrilH*>'f^  and  very  carefully  analyze  ^and  dissect  them  and  so 

forth. 

So  if  your  central  estimate  is  based  on  sort  of  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  fertility,  about  productivity,  and  about  labor  force  par- 
ticipation, it  might  look  feasible;  and  since  it  doesn't  look  too  scary, 
we  stick  with  it  because  we  want  to  provide  everything  we  can  for 
the  public,  OK? 

So  really,  even  though  I  know  ther'e's  a  difference  between  policy 
choice  and  the  actuarial  projection,  the  way  that  you  present  the 
data  and  the  values  that  you  assign  to  your  central  case  on  the^e 
key  variables  can  cause  so  much  change  in  the  outcome,  when 
you're  doing  long-run  projections,  that  they  put  you  right  in  the 
thicket  of  the  decisfbnmaking  whether  you  want  to  be  or  not, 
^  I  don't  think  that  we  can  make  a  nice  simple  dichotoniy  between 
the  poliuymakers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  statistical  projection 
people  on  the  other,  because  the  wiy  that  you  phrase  the  two  or 
three  options  that  people  are  going  to  look  at  n;3y  have  a  very 
large  impact  on  thtf decision  that's  made. 

Mr.  SMrm.  No,  that's  quite  right,  and  f  hope  I  svouldn't  fnll  irut? 
that  simplistic  trap,  because  all  my  training  and  my  experience  m 
a  public  administrator  tells  me  that  there  isn't  always  this  cleat 
distinction  betw^^en  policy  and  adminifctration. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two  or  thref^  points  lhp<  are 
worth  looking  at.  One  is  that  the  Hsiao  Panel  s  model  wasyfh  fnct, 
priced  out.  It  was  priced  out  to  show;  what  the  difference  in  cost 
would  be  over  the  next  lo  years,  ahd  tht^-.  was  availaule  to  ths 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  f?enato  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  staff  wm  very  familiar  with  the  dJ^ference  in  the  esti- 
mates. 

In  pricing  out  these  yarious  estimates— because,  as  you  say,  we 
cait't  constantly  generate  a  variety  of  permutations  and  combiaa- 
tions—  most  "f  the  pricing  has  been  done  in  'erms  ^f  the  central  set 
of  asHumptinns.  Rut.  inat  la^ne  centra!  set  has  been  used  foF^aP 
pricing.  It  y  used  fy»^  p'^icing  the  Hsiao  Panel;  it  Is  used  for  p:  idng 
the  wag*:^  indrx  system  and  so  foVth. 

/'    .  ■  ' 
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hie  might  quarr©!  that  the  set  of  assumptions  are  too  optimistic 
or  too  pessimistic,  but  the  same  ground  rules  are  used  to  price  all 
the  Ic^jctislativ*?  proporials, 

Mr.  S'niCKMAN,  Yes,  but  yo.u  see,  the  productivity  variable  will 
nut  cnrry  the  same  value  which  is  very  important,  and  wouldn't 
affect  n  price-based  indexing  system,  would  it? 

IVtr.  Bavo.  The  prod^uctivit^'  varible  would  h;'\  .itronger  effect 
on  a  prine^indaxed  systprn. 

Mr,  Stockm  an  OK-  Dick? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  couple  ui  questions.  Vour 
paper,  Mr,  Smith,  points  out  the  major  demographic  factors  t\w/' 
you  look  at.  Can  you  iell  us  which  of  these  are  the  most  imporitinL 
or  are  they  of  equal  importance? 

I  think,  from  reading  your  paper,  you  conclude  that  the  fertility 
projections  aiiid  the  mortality  projections  are  the  key  projections.  Is 
that  correct?  \ 

Mr.  Smith.  Tlkt's  my  understanding.  Again,  I'll  defer  to  Mr 
Bayo,  ' 

Mr.  Bayo.  After  the  1977  amendments,  we  found  that  the  demo- 
graphic assumptions  turned  out  to  be  now  the  most  important 
ones.  It's  not  a  siibstantial  differenceMlkf  we  had  before  1977,  when 
the  economic  assumptions  were  easily  the  most  important  onea. 

Mr,  Gephardt.  So  that  from  1972  to  14377,  or  1970  to  1977,  the 
economic  assumptions  became  extremely,  important  because  thsy 
changed  sp  radically. 

Mr.  Bayo,  The  economic  assumptions  becamj  critical  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  benefits  were  indexed.  Decoupling  did  inau* 
late  the  projection  from  tne  high  sensitivity  that  it  previously  had 
to  the  econonf^ic  assumptidns, 

Mr.  Gephardt,  Well,  let  me  ask  you:  The  way  weVe  now  struc- 
tured benefits  as  ^  result  of  the  1977  act— wiLLthg,  economic.i-as--_ 
sumptions  continue  to  haW  thai  extreme  importance?  Will  radical 
shifts  in  the  innation  rate  or  the  ^employment  rate,  if  weVs 
incorrect  in  our  assumptions,  have  the  same  kind  of  radical  effect 
on  the  status  of  the  fund? 
Mr.  Bayd.  They  will  not. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  They  wili  ngt? 

Mr,  Bayo.  They  will  not.  Basic  changes"'in  the  economic  ^'^^ump- 
tions  will  not  really  have  a  suh':^tantial  effect  on  the  longer.  cost 
estimates.  The  trustees'  report  does  provide  iome  anab--  oi'  the 
sensitivity  of  the  projection  to  variations  in  both  economic  and 
demographic  assumptions. 

For  example,  a  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  from  4 
percent  to  6  percent  will  decrease  the  cost  by  about  H  percent 
relatively.  A  change  in  the  mortality— say  a  10  percent  decreaseT 
mortality  projected  over  75  years  will  decrease  the  cost  by  about 
the  same  amount,  3  percent.  A  change  in  the  total  fertility  from  2,1 
children  per  woman  to  2.2  /ould  change^the  cost,  again,  by  about  2 
percent  relatively. 

Regardipc  comparative  sensitivity,  the  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is  whether  a  1-percent  increase  in  .^nation  is  more  Ukely 
io  happen  than  a  tenth  of  a  uhild  ii  crease  in  the  total  fertilitv 
^Aik./  ^  Jon  t  thmk  we  can  answer  specifically  this  kind  of  question, 
mt  in  my  judgment  both  are  at  about  ths  same  level  of  sensitivity 
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except  that  the  economic  assumptions  ,ha\^e  slightly  1^::^ -  *^ftect  on 
the  loni  range  cost  than  the  demographic  projection>  Th,:.l  vvas  not 
the  case  before  the  1977  amendnient,  when  slight  change;?  in  the 
ocunnmic  asRUmptinns  had  signincant  impact  on  the  Inng-range 
co3t  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Gepmaudt.  But  if  the  economic  assumptions  have  slightly 
leBs  signiricance=and  I  put  emphasis  on  the  word  "Blightly''— =than 
the  fertility  and  mortality  assumptions*  from  our  experience  in  the 
1970b,  might  we  be  best  advised  to  ansume  the  worst  case,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  economic  assumptions.  Rather  than  the  middle 
case? 

Mr.  Bavo.  The  Congress  lias  an  opportunity  to  decider  which  one 
of  these  projections  they  would  like  to  adopt,  and  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  they  have  n  ided  to  take  the  most  pessimistic 
assumption,  ■  ' 

Mr.  GtPHARDT.  Weil,  if  we  take  the  most  pessimistic  assumptions 
for  all  of  the  factors  involved,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  7,>year 
projection  of  the  deficit  will  be  in  the  75th  year?  You  said  on  your 
middle  case  it  would  bc^  \  A0  as  a  percent  of  payrolL 

Mr,  Smith,  That's  avtjiraged  over  the  Tfi-year  period  rather  than 
in  the  75th  year, 

Mn  GKr^nAHL3T,  I  understand.  Where  would  we  wind  uj^  in  75 
y  ea  r s  i  f  w v  u s e  t  h  e  m oh  t  pess  i  m  i  s t  i  c  c ase ?  .  ' 

Mr.  Bavo.  The  deficit,  instead  of  being  1,40,  would  be 

Mr.  Stockman*  Is  that  over  the  life  of  the  system  or  is  that  in 
the  75th  year?  ' 

Mr,  Bayq,  Over  a  75-year  period. 

Mr*  STOCKMAN.  What  would  it  be  in  the  7r)th  year? 

Mr  Smith.  Well,  for  the  last  2 a  years,  it  would  be  7.9. 

Mr.  Stockman.  And  what  s  the  rate  that  would  be  scheduled  for 
then?  If  the  deficit  is  7.1),  you've  got  to  add  that  to  the  payroll  tax 
s^'hedule  in  order  to  get  what  sh^re  of  the  taxable  wages  we're 
i^^oing  to  be  taxing  for  social  security. 

Mr,  Smith.  From  2011  on,  just  Jov  the  OASDI  program  arid 
excluding  the  hospital  insurance  program,  the  tax  rate  for  employ- 
ers and  employees  each  is  Ik2()— 12,40  combined, 

Mr-  Stockman.  That's  the  base.  And  then  you've  got  to  add  7 
percent  deficit  on  top  of  that,  right?  So  you're  up  to  about  18 
percent^ 

Mr,  Smith.  Right,  nearly  20  percent  if  one  takers  the  combined 
employee-employer  rates. 

Mr,  STorKMAN.  And  hospiUils  by  then  will  be  about  H  percent. 

Mr.  CkPHARDT.  Your  figure,  1.^0  or  or  whatever,  was  just  for 
OAGDI? 

Mr.  Bavq.  Only  OASDI  alone,  that  s  right, 

MP.  GiCFHARnT.  Well,  we  heard  earlier  that  by  1U9(),  H.I  was  going 
to  he  in  a  dencit  situation  under  current  assumf)tions. 

Mr.  Smitic,  That's  right— under  current  asHumpti^:*^f^. 

Mr.  CrKpHAHnT.  So  all  of  t!iese  assumptions  and  p^E^dlct ions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  F)i.    ouVe  just  talking  about  OASDI. 

Mr.  E/Avo.  That  i,^  '  ^^ect. 

Mr.  OKPHAKirr.  Do  you  have  figureH  assuming  liHl  tax  rates  aiv;  ' 
I'ssuming  thc^  Hsiao  Pariel  replacemenl  assuinrnonM? 

3avo.  No;  not  at  this  momeni.  We  couid  submit  tbi-ni. 
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Mr.  Gephardt.  Could  you  produce  that  for  m  and  give  that  to 
us?  That  would  be  if,  in  1977,  we  had  done  what  we  did — ^it  would 
b**  assumin,<  1977  tax  law  and  it  would  be  assuming  that  we  used 
the  Hsiao^plan  rather  than  the  replacement  plan  we  used,  Do  you 
understand? 

Mr.  Bayo.  And. that  would  be  assuming  tHpt  the  starting  benefit 
would  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  was  decided  in  the  1977 
amendment.  It's  just  how  that  level  would  change  there^ifter, 

Mr.  GKPfiARDT.  That's  correct,  that's  correct. 

Do  yoi:  want  to  move  to  the  retirement  questions  or  do  yciti™ 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes,  because  this  could  potentially  throsv  another 
large  variable  range  in  it. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  May  I  just  rfe?nii!Ki  the  committee  that  there  are,  in 
fact,  two  or  three  groups  that  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  to 
study  the  program,  which  will  be  very  activo  over  the  next  couple 
of  yenrs.  We  not  only  have  the  advisory  ccuncil,  which  is  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  by  October  1979,  but  vre  have  in  addition^  the 
National  Commission,  to  which  the  House  s  named  two  Members 
and  the  Senate  has  named  one  Member;  thg  executive  branch 
mf  Tibers  have  not  yet  been  named^the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security,  which  was  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  1977  amend- 
ments. 

And  then  we  have  the  proposal  of  the  President,  which  was  made 
in  the  197!)  budget,  for  a  Retirement  Policy  Cornmission  to  look 
overall  at  the  (juestion  of  what  retirement  policy  slsould  be  in  the 
country,  including  in  tlu;  private  sector,  the  State  and  local  sector, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  sector. 

Mr.  Gephardt.  '  Who  instituted  that  last  group,  the  Retirement 
Policy  Commission,  and  are  they  in  place? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  It  was  a  proposal  of  the  President  and  it  was  made  as 
a  part  of  the  . 1979  budget  submission.  They  are  not  yet  in  place, 

Mr.  Gkphardt.  Can  you  tell  me,  with  ngard  to  all  of  these 
groups,  win  their  demographic  and  art^mrial  information  come 
from  you  in  each  case,  or  W'ill  it  come  f.'  m  different  bodies  of 
experts? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  the  option,  Mr.  G?^phardt.  They  can  use 
informatitni  which  comes  from  uh;  they  have  the  option  of  contract= 
ing  for  independent  ndvice-=^actuariai  advice,  ^  conomic  advice,  and 
what  have  you.  The  last  advisory  council  on  sujial  security,  it  is  my 
impressTon,  did  have  some  indepondent  iictMurial  consultants  work- 
injj  with  them.  Certainly  thaCs  true  of  the  National  Commission, 
18  w^H  as  the  President V  commisj^io/^. 

Mr.  (HiFHAHinv  That's  till  I  have  anulher  queHtion  for  Mr.  Smith 
later,  but  t^o  ahead. 

Mr.  Stoc  kman.  I  think  we'll  turn  to  Dr.  Butlur,  but  I  just  want 
to  thnsw  one  more  wrencli  irito  the  works  here. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic  omissions  that  we  have  in  your  work 
tuday=— and  I'm  sure  that  we'll  never  convince  you  to  do  it,  but  I 
think  it  ought,  to  he  looked  at— is  that  your  projections  are  based 
on  a  static  as?  urn  on  regarding  feed  hack  effects,  on  the  economy. 
It  doesn't  mrUter  vvhat  the  tax  rate  is,  you  just  assume  different 
levels  of  real  economic  growth,  let's  suy,  and  then  you  run  your 
demographic  variables  and  your  benent  levels  and  scj  forth  through 
it. 
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But  I  think  conimon' sense  tblls  you  that  a  lO-percent  payroll  tax 
drain  on  the  ecDnomy  may  have  a  little  differfMit  effect  on  produc- 
tivity, renl  output  growth  and  so  forth,  than  W  percent,  which. we 
could  get  to  under  some  worst  mm  assumptions  a'iout  health  care 
and  prufiuctivity  growth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we're  going  to  have  to  etart  building  some 
feedback  analysis  projections  into  the  data  that  you  supply  to  the 
Congress  as  well,  I  know  you  get  into  a  can  of  worms  there, 
becau.^e  nobody  knows  in  precise  quantitative  terms  how  tax  rates 
affect  incentives,  economic  growth,  productivity  improvement  and 

forth.  But  since  sve're  getting  such  a  "ide  range  of  possible  tax 
bufdon.^-  in  the  economy,  it  seems  to  m^  imperative  that  you  start 
to  look  ..Ll  that  too. 

Would  Ithat  be  samething  th;it  the  Social  Security  Administration 
would  even  venture  into? 

Mn  SMrm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  you  don't  do  that 
now? 

Mr.  Bavo.  That  is  correct.  At  the  moment,  the  variations  in  the 
tax  rate  or  the  effect?  they  have  on  the  economy  are  not  reflected 
in  the  cost  estimate.  We  are  beginning  now  to  conduct  studies  to 
that  effect,  but,  as  you  indicated,  Mn  Stockman,  it  will  be  awhile 
before  we  get  some  kind  of  satisfactory  measure. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  This  year's  board  of  trustees  essentially  charged 
the  staffs  of  the  three  agencies  with  doing  additional  t^oseurclv  into 
tiiu  various  assumptions  and  the  nieth^  t!j  of  calculating  effucts,  so  I 
think  we'll  see  more  of  that  being  done.  /  ; 

In  addition,  we  are  beLnnning  more  intensive  anal^Si^s  of  both  the 
diBtributior  .il  Uiid  the  macrooconomic  effects  of  various  methods  of 
financing  the  f. v.  lem^ whether  through  payroll  taxes  or  throu^'^h 
general  revoruu^:^  of  value-adduu  taxes. 

Mr.  brocKM  \N,  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Gephakdt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we've  asked  for? 

You've  g:^'  a  pay-as-you-go  progrnmi  as  we  all  well  know.  Be- 
nnu^e  of  swings  in  fertility  and  mortality  ratrs=especially  in  fertil- 
ity rates— we  wind  up  in  the  pdsitiun.of  h.avnig  to  tax  at  a  certain 
hjvj;!  today  in  order  to  have  enough  mo.i^jy  to  get  through  a  bulge 
period,  and  frnm  what  v;e  understand,  the  baby  boom  uf  the  last 
couple  of  decades  creates  a  critical  situation  in  that  202o  period. 

I  know  that  you  havefi't  gone  beyond  years,  but  if  v*u^  assume 
the  kind  of  deficit  you*ve  talked  about  at  the  1.40  or  the  and  if 
we  luok  Hirther  down  the  road— and  1  know  that  LuComeH  moie  and 
mf)r^  difficult  tu  do— du  we  get  to  a  period,  with  present  tax  levels, 
where  the  fncture  become.-  a  lot  brighi^^  and  have  wo,  in  a  sense, 
in  11)77,  set  a  median  tax  rate  that  is  debigned  to  get  iis  through 
that  crunch  pericxl  and  beyond  :t  or  do  we  begin  to  ^'un  into  casli 
11      problems:  before  liie  stabilizaLion  i-fTect  coiue^  into  effecL? 

Mr.  SMiTH/Let  me  answer  and  see  if  i  m  Uieetine  your  question. 

For  the  first  2a  years^  we  are  building  up  under  ^he  intermediate 
range  assMmptions,  cunsiderablt  surplus.  That  surplus,  together 
with  the  .nc^?me  during  the  second  25  years,  carries  us  through 
about  In  that  right,  Frank— c a  the  combined  OASDI  pro- 

gran'' 
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But  in  2025,  we're  esaentially  out  uf  steanij  and  the  current 
financing  does  not  carry  us' through  this  critical  period.  NoWj  that 
was  deliberately  left  as  an  unfinished  piece  of  business— I  think 
partly  for  some  of  the  reasons  that  ar^  being  raised  this  morning:  a 
recognition  that  there  is  volatility  in  these  estimates;  that  it's  very 
difficult  to  make  projectiona  over  this  period  of  time  and  there  is  a 
question  about  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to  tax  people  today  for 
presumed  events  50  yeani  frono  now.  There  is  also  the  recognition 
that  the  11)77  amendments  place  the  system  in  relatively  good 
shape  for  the  next  25  years,  and  it  essentially  provided  us  with 
some  time  so  that  we  could  further  examine,  year  by  year,  where 
these  trends  were  moving  and  whether  they  were  in  fact  moving  in 
the  directions  that  vve  now  forecast  or  away  from  those  directions. 

It  would  give  us  some  time  to  make  some  adjustments*  some 
techniral  analyses,  and  for  further  policy  proposals  to  be  made 
along  those  lines. 

Dr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes, 

Dr.  Cr^RK,  Let  me  just  add  that  in  developed  countries  with 
relatively  low  morUility  rates,  the  dominant  influence  of  the  age 
structure  of  the  population  tends  tn  be  th  '  fertility  rate.  In  sump= 
tions  typically  made  by  demogn. jhern,  the  idea  is  to  assume  a' 
fertility  rate  and  hold  it  constant.  You  therefore  generate  com- 
bined mortaiity  assumptions=-^the  age  structure  of  the  population— 
that  give  you  in  this  particular  case  what  we're  concerned  about,  a 
boneficiary=tf  worker  ratio  thatS^  r^^-ig  to  determine  to  a  consider- 
able degree  ri.  '  cost  of  the  program—tax  rate. 

Now,  what  has  always  happened  in  the  past  are  nuctuations 
around  a  loni^  tfjrm  average,  IT  ihe  fertility  rate  in  feUling,  it  doesn't 
fall  continuously  along  a  nice  line  and  then  approach  a  level  and 
stabilize;  there  are  fluctuations  throughout  the  period.  These  fluc- 
tuations may,  in  fact=not  only  in  the  case  of  financing  social 
security  but  for  a  wide,  broader  range  of  economic  institutions^ — be 
more  significani  in  the  problems  that  wq  encounter  economically 
than  in  the  actual  seemingly  large  differences  between  tw  lertility 
rates. 

For  example,  fertility  swings  that  give  small  cohorts  of  children 
one  year  and  h  r^e  cohorts  the  next^  then  back  to  Sinall,  can  put 
Hignificant  strain.^  un  tlie  educational  physical  plan.  By  the  same 
token,  with  relatively  liiri^v  cohorts  of  the  elderly  one /year  and 
small  cohorts  the  next^by  year,  1  would  say  period  to  period-^= 
there  may  be  unused  and  idle  capacity  in  particular  health  care 
facilities. 

So  because  of  the  fact,  us  was  pointed  out  earlier  *hat  a  composi- 
tion of  demand— tb<f  age-Hperific  composition  of  dei  'and  differs— 
fluctuates  around  a  particular  fertility  rate,  ii  may  have  consider- 
alile  economic  consequences  even  as,  in  tlie  cases  we're  examiniIl^ 
Luday,  whii'h  a^Hurnud  cunstant  fertility  rates. 

iVIr.  GKPHARnT.  So  you're  saying  ^hat  the  fluctuatiuu  experience 
or  levels  create  economic  problems  unto  themselves  regardless  of 
how  you  look  at  the  overall  long4erm  swing  area? 

Dr,  Clakk  That's  corruct.  If  thi^re  is  a  stable  population,  it  could 
be  that  it  is  stationary  in  numbers.  You  could  have  tlie  same  size, 
populatinn,  hut  with  a  fluctuating  age  structure  ps  the  fertiiUy  rate 
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nuctuated  around  the  replacement  level,  and  that  may  vvell  be  the 
more  likffly  occurrence  than  a  constant,  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time,  2,1  births  per  woman  year  after  year  after  year, 

Mr  Gkfhardt.  Thank  you*  Mr.  Chairman.  Vm  sorry  to  have 
taken  up  so  much  time. 

Mr,  Stockman.  That's  OK,  I  think  we  want  to  move  on  to  Dr= 
Butler,  but  Vm  tempted  to  just  add  one  more  elumt  nt  here.  VVhat  I 
think  I'm  trying  to  encourage  is  that  the  actuacies  be  mo  re /imagi- 
native in  terms  of  the  possible  range  of  alternarh^s  preaunted  to 


Now,  one  that  Tve  never  heard  of  and  Vm  sui  ^jha^  not  been 
done,  but  ought  to  be  considered  is  what  would  happen  after  1995  if 
we  had  a  major  gueat  v/orker  policy  in  this  country?  Now,  nobody 
would  think  of  it.  We  havL  hi^h  unoniployment  and  more  people 
than  we  can  employ.  This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  demographic 
situation,  absorbing  the  baby  boom  and  so  forth. 

However,  when  you  start  to  look  at  the  1990s  and  you  see  the 
rate  of  labor  force  entry  the  situation  is  totally  different.  What 
would  happen  in  a  period  from  1990  to  2080,  for  instance,  if  we  had 
4  or  5  million  a  year  guest  workers  in  the  labor  force  paying 
payroll  taxes?  Has  anybody  ever  done  a  projection  on  that? 

Mr,  Smith,  I  don't  know  that  weN^e  done  this  type  of  analysis, 
Mr,  Stockman*  but  it  s  quite  obvious  from  the  data  that  I  ln:d  out 
earlier  that  one  of  the  con  r  roUable  elements  here  is  either  immi- 
gration or,  as  you  mer''=ri^*d,  the  guest  worker  policy  as  used  in 
certain  European  count -li  Those  are  both  elements  which  have  to 
be  taker;  into  account. 

Our  economists  and  our  actuaries  are  both  aware  that  ^ha^'s  n 
possibility.  Until  there  is  some  change  in  the  immigration  pwUcit^ 
and  the  quotan  of  this  country,  we  can't  use  it  in  our  projections, 
aitho  jKh  we  can  do  it  for  analytical  purposes. 

Mr,  STO(:KMAN,^That*s  what  I  iiiearu  for  analytical  purposes,  not 
for  your  central  projection,  but  as  an  option  to  consider,  even  with 
the  prevailing  climate. 

Mr,  Smith,  Right. 

Mr.  Stockman.  The  problem  i..  unempU  ment  and  too  many 
workers,  but  obviously,  if  you're  taiking  aboLt  T.js^ytar  projection: 
and  policy  optiorus  and  so  forth,  the  climate  ^ay  change  radically 
by  the  1990s. 

Mr.  Smith.  That's  quite  right.  .  _ 

Mr.  Sto  ^maN  Thank  you.  Let  uh  proceed  to  Dr.  Butler=  I'm 
sorry  that  we^ve  kept  you  waiting  f    so  long. 

STATKMKNT  OF  DR.  ROBKRT  N,  HUTLEK,  IMRECTOK.  NATIONAL 
INSTITIITK  ON  ACilNO.  AC( OMPANIK!)  BV  UlL  JACOB  BRODY. 
ABBCKIATK  niKKCTOK  OF  KF!DKMIOLOc;Y.  I)EMO(sRAPHY, 
AND  BIOMKTRY,  NATK^NAl  fNSTrriJTK  ON  AGINf; 

[Prepared  Siatement  in  Appenuix  on  p  722  ] 

Dr.  BuTLEK,  Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  Gephardt.  Tm  vcay  ')learef' 
'0  he  here,  f  hope  that  we,  of  the  relatively  new  Institute  on  Aging, 
can  contribute  to  this  v.Ty  important  discussion. 

Td  like  to  intoduce  on  my  left.  Dr,  Jacob  Brody*  the  Associate 
Dire^^tnr  of  Epidemialogy,  Demography,  md  Biometry  of  our  Insii- 
tute 
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Most  of  my  remarks  will,  of  course^  ultimately  turn  to  research, 
health,  preventiont  and  epidemiolo^.  As  you  know»  this  century 
has  been  marked  by  considerable  triumph  in  the  re  iuctions  of 
maternal,  childhood,  and  infant  mortaiity,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  survivorship  and  the  increase  in  the  older  population.  We 
hnVi'  begun  to  speak  of  three  generations,  and  even  multigenora" 
tion  families,  while  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
legs  than  4  percent  of  Americans  lived  within  a  three-generation 
family. 

In  the  year  1900,  there  were  about  3  million  Amf?ricans  over  65. 
Today*  there  are  rnughly  28  million.  This  means  ihat  one  in  nine 
Americans  are  age  Gf)  or  older,  with  the  expectation  that  in  50 
years,  this  rate  will  become  one  in  six. 

By  the  yeui  'MO,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the 
over^t)5  population  will  peak  at  o2  million.  Although  the  overall 
si^e  of  the  population  will  increase^  population  projections  reflect 
our  past  history  in  their  distribution  of  people.  The  percentage  of 
elderly  will  barely  decline  by  1  percent  between  1990  and  2020, 
reflecting  the  lower  birth  rate  during  the  depression  and  World 
War  Ilj  and  then  will  rise  steeply  as  the  post-World  War  II  *'baby 
boom"  cohorts  grow  oh.  I  have  provided  figures  to  convey  this 
information. 

But  figures  alone  cannot  really  convey  the  impact  which  the 
graying  of  American  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  society. 
Yet,  they  do  illustrate  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  issues 
related  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  older  population.  The 
establljshment  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  wa.^  in  part  stimulated  by  congres- 
sional prescience  in  this  matter. 

The  National  Institute  on  Aging's  broad  mandate  allows  us  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  aging  process,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  through  the  npplication  of  research 
discoveries.  This  includes  the  social  and  behiivioral  sciences,  as  well 
as  the  traditional  biomedical  disciplinei*  because  the  pn  '  loms  of 
the  ageri  are  not  only  disease-related,  but  also  economic  and  psy- 
chosocial in  nature. 

We  already  know  why  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  pursons  over  65,  Our  aging  populatkni  as  I  said,  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  factors,  such  as  decreased  infant  and 
maternal  mortal:  .  major  advances  in  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  infectiou  diseases,  and  remarkable  declines  in  the  inci- 
dence of  cardiova-  cular  and  cerebrtvascular  diseases,  both  of  which 
are  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  elderly. 

The  Instituu  s  epidemiokn^^v,  biometry,  and  demogruphy  branch 
is  in  part  designed  in  answi  questions  about  the  elderly,  such  as: 
who  they  are;  wher:  ulicy  are;  and  what  are  the  is  special  health 
needs- and  problems. 

TKe  populaiion  over  (i5  is  rot  hf^nogeneous.  By  far  the  fastest 
growi n^  group  are  those  over  75.  Iw  k\i[){},  there  were  iM) 0,000  people 
o^er  i5;  today,  there  are  9  million—and  thi?  is  the  group  that  has 
the  most  reinarkable  w'nl  Rt^J J-  nlth  cost  impact. 

Of  these,  mor^  than  1  mill  ion,  most  of  whom  are  women,  nre  age 
85  or  older.  It  is  this  gvoup  which  facea  the  greatest  social  and 
he'ilth  burden,  Abouf  1  -n  5  uf  the  85-plus  ^^^^up  are  residentj  of 
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institutions,  m  compared  to  I  in  20  for  the  65-plus  population  as  a 
whole.  In  general,  at  any  one  time,  95  porcent  of  the  elderly  are 
Hying  in  the  community,  while  only  5  percent  are  in  any  type  of 
InRtitutional  cnre.  Only  20  percent  of  all  elderly  ever  have  any 
nursing  home  experience,  and  for  many  that  may  be  very  briefs 
just  prior  to  death 

In  addition  to  thu  increti^ingly  rapid  growth  or  this  portion  of  the 
population,  the  cost  of  health  is  rising  at  an  even  more  staggering 
rate,  Fifty-Bix  cents  out  of  ^^very  Federal  health  dollar  a  total  of 
ubout  $18  billion  in  197G— *vaB  spent  through  mediuai^J  und  medi- 
care on  health  car'-  for  the  i-lflerly.  Between  1974  and  u)76,  health 
care  expenditi'TT s  on  the  eiderly  ros^j  by  $10.7  billion^  72  percent  of 
which  ca/Tie  froiM  publff  tundt).  The  judicious  application  of  new 
knowledge  accjiiiipri  fhrongh  researrh  potentially  can  do  much  to 
improve  ex  in  ting  services  and  health  'are. 

Without  new  knowledge,  we  will  continue  to  do  the  same  things 
in  ihe  same  way,  while  our  health  costs  continue  to  soar.  Imagina- 
tive thinking  about  new  wayB  to  prev^  nt  disease  and  disability^  to 
suppcrt  the  family,  and  to  develop  better  systems  of  self*help  and 
Holf-care  may  help  us  coiitain  t'  w'se'spiraling  costs. 

Although  demographic  trends  show  a  tremendous  growth  in  life 
expectancy— especially  the  proportion  of  the  population  beyond  age 
HO— this  has  been  predominantly  experienced  by  whites  and 
women.  Although  women  enjoy  a  longer  life  expectancy  than  men* 
they  are  thus  more  susceptible  to  multiple  health  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

Today,  one  of  every  three  females  born  will  reach  the  age  of  Ho^ 
but  fewer  than  one  of  every  six  males  will  attain  that  age.  This  is 
further  complicated  because  women  tend  to  marry  men  3  years 
their  senior,  and  thus  are  subject  to  an  average  of  Xl  years  of 
widowhood. 

Differential  life  expectancy  is  evident  among  races  as  well  as 
between  sexes,  and  represents  one  of  the  Institute"s  major  research 
prioriLies.  The  study  of  the  health-related  effects  of  grief,  bereave- 
ment, and  living  longer  than  one's  contemporaries  are  also  areas  of 
importance,  which  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  life  of  our  elders. 

Certainly  '  participation  of  the  elderly  in  the  labor  force  is  an 
important  tactor  in  terms  of  health  and  welUbeing.  According  to 
the  U.S,  Labor  Department,  many  people  over  65  continue  to  wprk, 
despite  the  decline  in  the  avernge  age  of  retirenfent.  In  197();- 
almoi4t  4  million  people  rver  'i^  -that  is,  17  pt^rcent  ^'  the  'derly— 
remained  in  the  labor  force,  rherf^  were,  however,  iniportant  differ- 
ences among  those  older  workers,  particularly  in  regard  to  ♦^heir 
marital  status.  It  anpo.-rs  that  labor  force  participation  may  be  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity,  in  spite  of  social  security  and  Gov- 
ernment support  proL^rams  for  thi  Iderly. 

Knowing  who  the  elderly  are  is  of  criLicdJ  importance  in  our 
health  care  and  social  welfare  systems.  In  order  to  place  serv^^ces 
where  thev  uw  (uost  needtd,  we  need  to  know  who^e  they  'ive  or 
where  thev  move  That  Miami  Beach  may  be  mecca  for  flee^nq 
New  Yorkers  is  obvious,"  Hut  until  recently,  no  comprehensive  suid- 
ivri  huve  been  dune  on  the  migration  p-  *  >rns  of  the  elderly, 

.  Let  me  coiiclude  by  i^mpha^izing  thr  .  usearch  provides  the  most 
promising  n^Gchanism  to  control  spiraling  herUh  costs.  Perhaps  1 
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can  give  one  example.  There  are  about  2()0,0U()  hip  fractures  annu- 
ally  in  the  United  States  at  this  time.  They  cost  atJea^t  $10,000  in 
caru  for  each  case— that's  over  $2  billion  spent  altogether  only  for 
hip  fractures.  '  we  began  to  undenTtand  butter  the  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  miu  ix'mg  of  boneb  that  occurs  with  age,  p^*'ticularly  in 
women  and  partH;ularly  in  the  post-menopausal  peW6d=we  would 
du  mucli— liot  HO  mucli  in  uxteridiijg  the  length  of  life,  but  improv- 
ini^  fhe  quality  of  lif^s  and  also  reducing  staggering  costs  associated 
wiih  Hucrh  problems  as  fractures  and  resulting  complications 

The  NiA  is  currently  carrying  out  extensive  studies  in  clinical 
and  basic  sciences,  such  as  metabolism,  endocrinology,  pharniacoh 
ogy,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  and  prevention  to  better  understand 
the  declines  in  b  -'v  functions  which  occur  with  age,  why  these 
i\\{{vv  among  individuals,  ind  the  methods  best  suit  d  to  control 
thesu  decrnes. 

It  seems  likely  that,  with  the  fruit  of  current  research,  the 
elderly  Americans  of  the  year  20:u)— those  who,  in  fact,  are  alive 
and  a|/  ■  today—will  be  healthier  and  more  active.  Each  day 
there  1  t*t  increase  of  some  1,400  elderly,  as  .5,000  Americans 
Join  thr  I  .>iks  of  the  over-(>5  i^roup  and-3,()00  people  over  65  die. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  consider  who  the  elderly  are,  where  they 
are,  and  thuir  special  problems  in  shaping;  future  health  policy. 
Hearings  such  (^s  these  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
(Jongress  for  thu  benefit  of  c^i  ^*rly  citizens.  , 

Mr.  GKpHAHm  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  retirenient  issue,  if  I  could, 
that's  been  touched  upon  by  a  number  of  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  go  into 
making  a  decision™a  social  decision — about  retirement.  Obviously, 
the  kind  of  life  that  people  who  are  of  older  years  live  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  to  be  looked  at;  the  economic  consequences  of  any 
decisiun  thats  made  have  ^  i  be  looked  at;  the  viability  of  a  social 
pt^Uriion  system  has  to  bu  lo'-'  ed  at. 

In  looking  at  all  of  tht  ^e  factors,  I  guess  Td  like  to  know  which  is 
the  niost  important  ontr  that  we  should  !-;^k  at.  Which  facto/  has  to 
be  looked  at  above  the  others,  or  do  they  all  have  to  be  put  in  an 
equal  status? 

Dr,  Clark.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  thc^re  are  now  a  number  of 
studif'H  by  e.?conomists  looking  at  the  issue  uf  retirement.  That's  the 
particular  field  Vm  most  familiar  with.  1  assume  that  there  are 
others  in  sociological  an  !  psycholofjicai  areas. 

What  the  studies  art^  finding  is  the  fdUownig:  that  health  js  a 
very  significant  factor  in  determining  when  an  older  person  retrres 
or  witiidraws  from  the  lab^r  ibrce.  They  are  also  finding  that  the 
level  of  social  security  benefits  Is  a  very  important  factor,  in  other 
wonls.  the  inr^mie  that  n  person  can  receive  if  he  does  withdraw 
rrom  the  labor  iucce. 

The  same  v>"Ould  hold  for  coverage  by  private  pensions.  So  if  one 
IS  trying  to  decide  whether  to  retire,  and  one  disregards  or  holds 
cnnstar^  health  stafuH,  ther  the  ^evel  of  income  that  that  person 
has— and  I  would  think  in  a  relative  sense,  compared  to  his  pre- 
retir^ancpi  income— is  -jne  of  the  most  signipcant  variables  deter- 
mmmg  r^nrement. 

In  many  cases,  this  individual  cannot  just  choose  to  accept  that 
benefit,  because  ^    is  tied  to  uome  work  restrictions,  such  as  tlie 
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earnings  test  or  rotiroment  from  u  job  in  order  to  receivt^  the 
penaion  payment, 

A  third  factor— not  an  independent  factor— is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable interaction  between  hralth  and  the  availability  of  retire- 
ment benefits.  That  is,  people  who  have  health  problems  are  more 
respjonBive  to  the  avnilability  of  income  in  retirement  than  people 
who  do  not  have  heaUli  problems. 

So  there  are  two  primary  factors  that  have  been  found  to  be 
most  significant  in  roceri  '  Htudies  of  retirement:  first,  health  status 
of  the  individual;  and  second,  the  availability  o^  retirement  income, 
whether  it  be  from  social  security  or  private  pension,  A  thi  a  factor 
would  be  that  there  is  a  considerable  interaction  between  tho  "  two 
dominant  influencea  on  the  retirement  decision. 

Mr,  Gephardt.  Let  me  ask  you  this;  Congress  this  year  passed 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  discharge  someone  because  of  age  until  they  reach  age 
70.  We  have  not  made  many  changes,  only  some  minor  changes  in 
the  Social  Securif  v  Act  in  1977  regarding  the  retirement  age  ques- 
tion. We,  an  I  r**mp^r'N*r,  created  a  minor  disjncentive  to  opt  for  the 
62  age  retir^*niv  nt^  "^nd  tried  to  give  an  incentive,  even  though  a 
niinor  on^*  '  j  '^iiit  MMtil  65. 

Some  -  '  igue  that  we  have  a  number  of  disincentivefa  in  the  . 
system  ^  retirement.  We  have,  oi*viouslyp  the  generous  bene- 

fita;  we  ^=  ^ruviBiun  for  early  retirement  at  age  62  vlth  no 

penalty.  the  earninge  limitation  situation. 

I  gueb.  jstion  is:  after  an  analysis  of  the  entire  question  on 

tlie  a;  f  ,ibility  Tor  social  security  and  the  mandatory  retire- 
menl  i^i^^.  a^i^iM  vve  pblicymakers  be  making  decisions  on  this 
matt^i"  vt  in:,  iame  time,  rather  than  setting  the  age  limit  for  one 
and  not  fh*^  'Hnur? 

Dr  Yd8»  sir,  I  firmly  agree  with  you,  arid  I  think  that 

v/h  r  '  "-^c*  is  a  ccmprehensive  view  of  the  total  Federal  position 
in  ,  ot  rules,  regulations^  policies,  and  programs^  as  it  affects 
the  Uvidual  decision  toward  retirement.  You  Aientioned  sume  of 
th'  problems:  one,  to  go  further  and  discuss  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment for  private  pensions;  you  could  talk  about  the  double  exemp- 
tion at  age  65  and  any  age-related  benefit  program. 

The  availability  of  those  programs  is  going  to  play  a  role  in  an 
individuars .decision  to  withdraw  from  or  to  remain  in  the  labor 
force.  I  certainly  would  think  that,  before  ioing  piecemeal  and 
chanfdng  one  part,  we  need  to  know  what  the  entire  policy  is— or  if 
there  currently  is  a  retirenient  policy. 

As  I  fried  to  argue  earlier,  It's  certain  ihnt  of  increasing  impor- 
tanee  in  the  future  will  be  the  need  for  a  definite  retirement  policy 
that  would  include  and  encompass  all  the  policiej  and  programs 
we've  been  discussing.  Perhaps  we  should  also  consider  thp  ^'fiect  of 
a  changf?  in  any  of  those  particular  parts  of  that  puzzlu  on  the 
labor  force  uarticipatlon  of  older  workers. 

Mr.  Gephardt.  That's  all  part  of  the  entire  question  and  the 
reason  that  the  Retirement  Policy  Commission,  whinh  Mr.  Smith 
mentioned,  will  be  looking  at  the  entire  retirement  question,  I  hope 
its  I'Cupe  is  wide  enoi^gh  to  look  at  all  of  tho  (lut^^tions  that  have 
been  -resented  ^nday,.  because  I  think  that  analysis  is  absolutely 
necoKUuy  for  Cui  gress  to  make  a  policy  that's  not*  at  best,  l  iphaz- 
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ard.  I  think  it  is  haphazard  today,  because  we  have  been  looking  at 
each  of  these  questions  in  isolation  and  as  a  good  or  a  bad  political 
Idea  at  any  one  point  in  time,  without  any  good  sense  of  how  it  fits 
into  the  total  picture.  i 

Let  me  ask  one  more  question  with  regard  to  retirement.  I  think 
that  one  of  you  made  the  comment  that  we  should  have  a  look  at  a 
gTadual  increase  in  the  social  security  retirement  age.  I  want  to 
ask  anyone  who  wants  to  respond  if  you  really  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  today  to  begin  making  such  decisions,  even  on  a  gradual 
basis/ or  should  we  wait. 

If  these  demographic  factors  are  so  difficult  to  predict,  would  we 
not  be  better  served  to  wait  until  a  later  time  rr  d  then  make  some 
decisions  with  regard  to  upping  that  age,  or  is  ii  important  that  we 
do  it  very  quickly?  ^ 

Dr.  Clark.  \  think  it's  very  important  that  the  policy  begin  to  be 
discussed,  and  I  think  it's  also  important  that  it  be  legislated  ahead 
of  time  for  this  to  be  gradually  done.  I  think  part  of  the  resistance 
to  a  change  of  that  nature  would  come  if  you  voted  today  to  start 
raising  it  next  year, 

I  think  that  if  you're  going  to  raise  the  age  of  retirement,  you're 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game  under  which  people  save  for  retire- 
ment, and  they  need  a  lead  time  in  which  to  revise  their  expecta- 
tions and  their  planning  horizons.  If  you're  going  to  start  in  1990,  I 
certainly  would  argue  that  1980  is  none  too  soon  to  put  that  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Gephardt.^  If  .  we  pass  legislation  now  based  on  demographic 
changes  which  won*t  take  effect  for  another  30  years,  do  we  run 
the  risk  of  the  kind  of  unforeseen  changes  that  we  talked  about 
that  occurred  in  the  1970's,  which  could  mean  continual  tinkering 
with  the  system  before  we  really  know  how  we  should  change  it? 

1  guess  Fm  saying— that's  a  sifnificant  change,  a  most  profound 
change  in  your  whole  attitude  about  retirement  and  about  the 
social  security  system.  By  making  it  today,  we  have  to  light  on 
some  assumptions,  and  if  those  are  radically  wrong,  the  tinkering 
that  might  go  on  might,  be  very  counterproductive.  I  guess  the  flip 
side  is  that  if  you  just  decide  not  to  act  because  you  don't  ,  kno^ 
enough  and  you're  not  sure  enough,  then  the  kind  of  legislative 
changes  you  might  need  to  make  later  would  be  even  more  coun^^  - 
terproductive.  I  guess  that  s  your  answer. 

Dr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  desirable  thing  would  be 
to  have  to  raise  the  retirement  age  quickly  in  response  to  impend^ 
ing  very  large  immediate  tax  increases  that  were  facing  the' public. 
I  think  iFyou  came  to  a  point  and  said,  '*Next  year  we're  going  to 
raise  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  66,  and  in  the  next,  it's  going  to 
67'-— it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  least  desirable  alternative. 

If  one  begins  to  do  it  well  in  advance  and  if  you  see  thit  the 
projections  are  off—and  my  guess  is  that  2.1  is  probably  gding^ to  be 
optimistic  over  the  short  term;  that  the  fertility  rate  is  hslo^Y  that 
and  will  remain  below  it  for  some  period— then  you  can  slow  down 
the  process  of  the  rate  of  increase.  \ 

Instead  of  it  being  raised  3  months  every  year,  you  could  go  to  3 
months  every  2  years  and  slow  it  down.  That  would  be  one  way  to 
respond  to  assumptions  that  arr  not  coming  to  fruition,  \ 
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NJr.  Gephardt.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  it  s  politically  interesting 
to  me  today  that  there  are  two  absolutely  contradictory  schools  of 
thought  which  are  in  full  operation,  I  guess  it's  always  the  case 
that  we  want  it  all  ways. 

We've  got  a  group  of  people  who  obviously  want  people  to  have 
.  the  ability  to  work  and  be  as  productive  as  long  as  they  possibly 
can*  and  in  fact,  they  want  government  policies  that  would  encour- 
age that  trend.  We  have  another  school  of  thought,  which  I  guess  is 
much  more  operational  than  the  first  one,  that  is  lowering  the 
retirement  age  so  that  people  are  pushed  out  of  the  work  force 
faster  and  have  long  retirement  times,  so  that  people  can  have  lots 
of  leisure  time  in  their  retirement.  ' 

It  seems  that  somewhere,  along  the  line,  we've  got  to  make  a 
decision  on  what  we  want  for  all  of  the  reasons  that  are  involved. 
But  it's  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  scKools  of  thought  are  in 
full  operation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr,  Gephardt,  if  1  may,  Fd  like  to  just  repair  to  the 
standard  raised  by  Dr.  Clark  by  saying  that  I  think  it's  terribly 
important  that  it  be  an  active  subject  of  public  discussion  today, 

I  agree  that*  if  we're  going  to  make  changes— at  least  if  we  take 
into  account  the  way  the  social  security  system  has  evolved  and 
other  pension  systems  have  evolved— we  have  to  give  people  some 
reasonable  notice  for  their  own  retirement  planning.  So  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  some  lead  tinie  on  actually  bringing  about  changes 
in  the  retirement  age.  ^ 

However,  I  would  say  that  you  don't  have  to  make  the  decision 
^  today  or  tomorrow,  but  as  Dr.  Clark  said,  it  may  not  be  too  many 
years  before  you  have  to  make  those  decisions. 

Actually,  the  1975  Advisory  Council  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration considered  a  proposal  for  increasing  the  retirement 
age  gradually,  starting  in  2005  and  ending  in  2023,  It  would  essen- 
tially provide  for  fulT  retirement  benefits  at  age  68,  with  reduced 
benefits  available  at  65,  rather  than  at  62.  Congressman  Arclier 
has  a  bill  in  which  he  would  also  increase  the  age  to  68,  but  he 
would  begin  the  adjustment  in  1990  and  would  end  it  in  2001, 

Now,  both  of  these  proposals  would  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  iong-term  actuarial  deficit  of\social  security.  The  proposai  con- 
sidered by  the  1975  Advisory  Council  would  cut  the  long-term 
deficit  in  half,  for  example. 

Mr.  CxErHARDT.  From  1.40  to~ 

Mr.  Smith,  To  0.70.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  thing 
that  has  to  be  said  about  this  is,  as  you  point  out,  there  are 
different  parts  of  the  population  and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some, 
wish  to  retire  earlier  and  some  wish  to  retire  later.  Our  data  is 
similar  to  the  data  discussed  by  Dr.  Clark,  in  that  people  who 
retire  earlier  cite  that  poor  health  is  the  reason  for  retiring  earlier. 

So  if  you  wish  to  devise  a  system  which  takes  into  account  that 
some  people  may  want  to  or  need  to  retire  earlier 'and  some  may 
want  to  or  need  to  retire  later,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  appropriate 
to  go  back  and  look  at  this  question  of  incentives.  Do  we  wish  to 
enrich,  for  example,  the  delayed  retirement  credits,  which  is  one 
thing  that  was  worked  on  as  part  of  the  1977  amemiments  and 
which  would  encourage  people  to  stay  in  the  labor  force  longer,  but 
which  wouldn't  necessarily  require  it? 

•       nil  ■ 
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It  seemH  to  me  that  there  is  a  variety  of  options  that  can  be 
canvassed  around  this  question  of  the  retirement  age. 

Dr,  Butler,  Vd  like  to  pick  up  from  the  very  correct  observation 
that  Dr.  Clark  made  of  the  retirement  decision  bearing  the  varia- 
bles of  both  health  and  economic  factors.  I  don't  think  weVe  given, 
perhaps,  adequate  consideration  to  the  complexities  involved  in 
health. 

For  instance,  we've  had  a  potentially  major  change  in  retirement 
and  work  practices  with  the  passage  of  the  Pepper  bill  this  year, 
ending  retirement  in  the  Federal  sector  and  moving  it  up  to  70  in 
the  private  sector.  In  truth,  we  don't  know  enough  about  what 
could  be  called  functional  retirement;  that  is,  the  science  base  out 
of  which  ^ne  can  assess  performance  abilities  which  are  going  to 
vary  and  how  these  are  related  to  agihg  and  efficiency  on  the  job. 

A  great  many  people  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  work;  such  as  those  people  who  have  lung  disease  from  working 
in  a  mine.  We  need  also  to  consider  differing  needs  of  skills;  exem- 
plified by  a- traffic  controller  in  an  airport  or  a  surgeon.  Many  of 
the  elderly  who  would  be  able  to  continue  to  work,  and  would  wish 
to,  might  be  healthier  and  in  more  service-oriented  occupations  and 
positions  than  people  who  work  in  fbundries  and  factories,  ' 

We  need  to  have  much  more  effective  techniques  for  measuring 
health  and  functional  performance,  so  we  can  truly  have  a  choice 
and  truly  have  a  flexible  system  , to  measure  functional  capacity. 
I'm.  not  sure  weVe  given  enough  attention  to  that  fact.  The  popula- 
tion over  65  is  not  homogeneous  and  health  may  be,  in  many  casesj 
related  to  perceptions  by  the  individual  of  his  "healthiness"  regard- 
less of  his  chronological  age  or  physiological  changes. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Dr.  Butler,  I  would  like  you  to  focus  in  a  little 
more  detail  and  a  little  more  depth  on  the  question  of  mortality, 
Specincally,  what  1  want  to  ask  is:  Is  there  any  probability  that  we 
wii!  have  sdme  real  wild  cards  coming  up  in  mortality  trends  or 
some  large  discontinuity  in  the" next  80  or  ^0  years? 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  a  reason  why  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  that,  and  Pd  like  to  know  what  your  general  feelings  are 
and  what  conclusions  you  would  draw. 

If  we  could  break-  mortality  down  into  pre-65  and  post-65,  we 
could  look  at  some  things  that  happen  to  people  in  their  years 
prior  to  B5,  and  we  might  say  that,  because  of  all  the  wonderful 
strides  that  we've  made  in  the  1970's.  We  now  have  an  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration  which  is  starting  to  enforce, 
very  stringently,  standards  regarding  occupational  health,  emis- 
sions of  potentially  carcinogenic  substances  or  other  things  that 
people  have  been  exposed  to  in  the  labor  force  over  the  years  that 
are  affecting  the  mortality  rate  today.  However,  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  and  other  efforts  to  lower  accident  rates,  and  to  control  air 
ppllution  and  vvater  pqlluMon,  we  may  make  significant  advances 
over  the  next  80  to  40  years. 

In  other  words,  we're  making  a  CDncerted  effort  to  substantially 
reduce  the  environmental  exposure  of  people  to  death-causing  or 
illness-causing  elements  in  the  environment.  That's  No.  L 

Another  factor  is  progress  on  infant  mortality.  Infant  mortality 
has  dropped  considerably,  but  there's  still  room  for  substantial 
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improvenient  relativfe  to  what  other  countries  are  doing  and  rela- 
tive  t^  what  is  now  happening  to  neonatal  care  and  so  forth  in  the 
high  technolo^  hospitals. 

A  third  factor  is,  we*re  going  to  have  a  drastic  labor  force  shift. 
Look  1 1  what  the  labor  force  was  expost^d  to  from  1980  to  I960.  For 
instance,  in  1940,  someone  entering  the  labor  force  had  only  a  1 
out  of  10  chpnce  of  getting  a  safe  job  for  life  working  for  the 
government  where  he  would  not  have  to  bear  too  much  wear  and 
tear  and  so  forth.  However,  his  chances  were  very  high  that  he'd 
be  out  on  a  farm  or  down  in  a  deep  coal  mine  or  in  a  steel  fact^i^ 
or  hauling  around  stuff  in  auto  plants  and  so  forth. 

Today  his  chances  are  1  in  3  of  getting  a  safe  job  working  for 
government  or  in  some  other  white  collar  occupation. 

Well,  the  point  Fm  making  here  is^that  the  industrial  age  is 
phasing  out  in  this  country.  The  industrial  work  of  the  future^  in 
20  or  30  years,  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  developing  nations.  The 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  compete  m  terms  of  cost  of  labor 
and  so  forth.  We  will  be  a  high  technolo^,  service^ rien ted  econo- 
my. There  may  be  some  ve^  direct  correla^tes  between  that  labor 
force  structure,  composition  of  economic  activity^  and  the  things 
that  bear  on  mortality  during  the  pre-65  age  period. 

Then,  the  other  half  of  the  fquation  is  the  post-65  age  period. 
There,  the  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  concern  the  prob^ 
abilities  of  major  technological  or  bioiDedical  science  break- 
throughs. For  instance,  what  would  happen  to  life  expectancy  if 
some  major  breakthrough  occurred  and  it  was  possible  to  substan- 
tially reverse  the  normal  cardiac  deterioration  process,  or  if  a  cure  for 
cancer  were  found?  After  ari,  we're  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars  a  year  to  see  whether  we  can  find  some  Salk  vaceind 
or  some  cure  of  that  sort, 

NoWj  is  there  anything  in  that  whole  net  of  possibilit1#s  that 
could  lead  one  to  make  a  case  that,  over  a  40-,  50%  or  60-year  period 
or  generation  period,  there  could  be  a  major  discontinuity  or  wild 
card  in  the  mortality  scene? 

Dr.  Butler,  1  think  you're  quite  right  to  bring  it  up.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  we  need  to  have  as  solid  a  health  actuarial  base,  you 
might  say,  as  we  wish  for  in  the  social  security  base, 

J  Let  me  try  to  pick  up  on  a  number  of  your  questions.  There's  a 
dif  tinction,  as  Fm  sure  you  know,  between  lifespan  and  life  expec- 
tancy, and  what  we*ve  had  in  this  century  is  an  increase  in  life 
expectancy.  More  and  more  people  in  each  cohort  born  are  surviv-. 
ing  to  age  65  and  age  80.  We  have  not  had— and  an  far  as  we  know 
in  recorded  history,  there  has  never  been-^any  change  in  the  in- 
herent longevity  of  human  beings.  That  is,  lifespan  itself  has  never 
been  extended,  and  there's  nothing  on  the  horizon  at  the  monent, 
other  than  some  wishfulness,  to  make  us  think  that  there  will  be  a 
great  breakthrbugh  in  molecular  biology  or  genetic  programing 
that  will  lead  to  a  massive  lifespan  extension. 

Now,  if  there  were  life  expectancy  extensions  through  major 
breakthr^oughs  in  cancer  or  heart  disease,  there  are  some  predic- 
tions that^re  available  to  us.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  elimina- 
tion of  cancer,  there  would  be  roughly  3.4  to  8,8  years'  extension  of 
life;  then  if  heart  disease  mortality— that  means  ail  circulatory 
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disturbances—were  reduced,  additional  life  expectancy  at  birth 
would  be  10,2  yearH, 

However,  that  fails  to  take  into  account  th:  *  if  you  could  elimi- 
nate one  disease  or  set  of  diseases,  mortality  v.  ould  be  replaced  by 
other  diseases.  Therefore,  you  would  not  actually  enjoy  that 
amount  of  increased  life  expectancy,  even  if  you  were  to  have  total 
conquest  of  circulatory  disturbances  and  cancer. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  your  question  re- 
lates to  our  comparisons  with  other  nations. 

We're  still  IHth  insofar  as  life  expectancy  among  men,  and  lOth 
among  women.  In  some  measure,  this  is  a  function  of  inadequacies 
nf  health  care  and  problems  of  appropriate  maternal  and  infant 
care  at  birth,  particularly  among  our  disadvantaged  'minority 
group  populations,  and. that  we  hop'^  will  be  subject  to  change. 

Every  prediction  that  I'm  aware  of  in  this  century  with  respect 
to  tiie  actual  absolute  number  and  relative  proportion  6f  older 
people  has  tended  to  be  an  underestimate.  Just  ?^s  social  security 
may  have  its  problems  with  underestimating  benefit  payout  liabil- 
ities, so  does  the  health  care  field.  We  seem  to  have  been  successful 
enough  to  have  actually  reduced  mortality  more  than  had  been 
expected,  so  we  do  liave  greater  survivorship. 

It  s  true,  of  course,  science  progressing  as  it  does,  that  you  can't 
always  be  certain.  What's  been  predicted  one  moment  may  turn 
out  in  a  matter  of  a  year  or  several  decades  to  be  quite  something 
else  again.  Who  would  have  suspected  that  penicillin  would  have 
been  discovered  by  Alexander  Fleming  just  about  1929,  which  is 
hardly  50  years  ago,  with  enorrnous  benefits  for  life  expectancy 
extension? 

,  For  me,  one  of  the  reasons  that  seemed  to  be  so  important  in 
developing  our  new  institute  to  have  a  major,  focus  upon  epidemio-_ 
logy,  demography,  and  biometry,  was  to  be  able  to  answe_L--^y0trr 
kind  of  question  in  a  detailed,  specific  manner,  as  best  as  present- 
day  knowledge  permits  us,  and  to  coordinate  this  activity  with  the 
National  Center  of  Health. Statistics. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Let  me  pursue  It  a  little  further.  What /Is  the 
probability  right  now  of  reaching  65,  of  reaching  retirement?  Let's 
just  arbitrarily  say  it  starts  at  65.  What  is  the  probability  today  for 
someone  born  today  to  reach  the  retirement  pool  of  age  65?  ' 

I  want  to  see  how  much  room  wo  have  left  for  improvement. 
Obviously  it  can't  be  more  than  100  percent,  unless /we  get  cloning, 

Dr,  BuTLKR,  In  other  words,  for  a  newboni  baby  today,  what 
would  be=~ 

Mr.  Stockman.  ,Yes. 

Mr,  Bayo,  Sixty-nine  percent  for  males-=t^  - 

Mr.  Stockman,  Sixty-nine  for  males? 

Mr.  Bavo.  For  males,  yes,  and  for  females™ 

Dr.  BLfTLER^  It. would  be  about  82  percent  or  something  like  that, 

Mr,  Bayo.  Eighty-two. 

Dr,  Butler.  That,  of  course,  would  mean  by  2055.  In  the  year 
2()5r5,  they  would  reach  <35  and, above. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Yes,  so  there  is  some  substantial  room  for  im-^ 
provement.  Now,  what  would  it  have  been  in  11)50*  or  let*s  say  two 
or  three  decades  back?  I  want  to  see  what  the  rate  of  increase  in 
probability  has  been. 
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Dr,  Butler.  I  would  be  very  happy  to— it's  probably  not  that— 1 
think  a  lot  of  the  dramatic  changes  preceded  that.  For  example,  in 
the  year  1920,  men  actually  outlived  women  and  now  ^omen  sub- 
stantially outlive  men 

But  I'd  be  very  happy  to  see  if  we  can  acquire  that  informatian 
and  make  it  available  to  you. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Thank  you.  I  think  the  staff  will  have  a  few 
questions,  Tm  going  to  have  to  leave  now*  but  I  want  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  panel  for  your  willingness  to  stay  so  long  and  be  as 
patient  with  us  as  you  have,  I've  found  this  an  enormously  profit- 
able and  informative  experience,  ^  and  Vm  sure  Congressman 
Gephardt  has  as  welL 

I  just  want  again  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  appearing 
here  today, 

Dr,  WiLUAMS,  Dr.  Clark*  you  mentioned  that  fluctuations  in 
population  growth  rates  pose  a  completely  different  set  of  problems 
from  those  of  any  long-run  constant  ^owth  rate. 

I  know  that  you  have  worked  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
higher  proportion  of  the  elderly  that  we  will  face  in  30  years  is 
going  to  b^  offset  by  a  lower  proportion  of  young  people.  Could  you 
compart  ihe  per  capita  spending  on  a  young  dependent  versus  an 
old  dependent,  and  have  you  broken  these  out  into  public  versus 
private  expenditures?  ' 

Second,  do  you  know  whether  switching  from  supporting  young 
people  to  older  people  will  pose  any  administrative  problems  for 
our  society?  For  example^  much  of  the  spending  on  children  is 
financed  either  privately  or  at  the  State  and  local  level,  whereas 
much  of  the  spending  on  the  elderly  is  financed  at  the  Federal 
level- 
Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  adjusting  our  systems  of 
taxes  so  that  the  needed  revenues  will  be  in  the  proper  places? 

Dr.  Clark.  The  comment  that  Mr.  Smith  made  earlier  in  terms 
of  the  total  dependency  ratio  never  attaining  its  1975  level  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  it  will  eventually  be  higher  than  it  was  in  1977. 
__What  we  find  is  that,  as  the  increasing  proport' of  the  popula- 
tion is  over  65  or  75  or  whatever  measure  you  w^^ut  to  use,  there's 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  below  age  18,  The  ques- 
tion then  is:  is  there  an  offset  in  these  fundings  for  programs  for 
the  young  dependent  as  opposed  to  programs  for  the  elderly  de- 
pendent? 

What  I've  tried  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  major  public  support 
programs  for  the  elderly,  which  of  course  wduld  include  the  retire- 
merit  programs^medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  in-kind  service  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly— ^and  calculate  an  average  cost  of  suppgrting 
an  elderly  dependent,  and  do 'the  same  thing  for  children.  With 
children,  the  primary  costs  are  the  survivors'  benefits  from  social 
security,  AFDC,  nutrition  programs  through  school  lunch  programs 
and  the  like,  and  educational  expenditures. 

Now,  when  one  makes  that  type  of  calculation  and  takes  the 
aggregate  measure  of  those  costs  of  supporting  children  and  divides 
by  the  number  of  children  in  the  population  during  the  period,  say, 
1970  through  1975  or  1977— any  reference  pointyou  want  to  pick---= 
and  does  the  same  thing  for  the  elderly  with  the  programs  men- 
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about  *i  times  that  of  supporting  young  dependents, 
,  So>  m  the  dependency  ratio  or  the  composition  of  the  dependency 
ratio  changes,  even  if  the  total  stays  the  same,  there  are  cost 
implications  for  governmental  expenditures,  and  that  is,  they  will 
rise.  If  children  or  young  dependents  cost  less  to  support  through 
public  programs  than  do  the  elderly,  although  there  is  an  offset, 
it's  not  significant  enough  to  eliminate  the  projected  rise  in  costs. 
It  does,  however,  moderate  the  higher  cost  for  the  elderly. 

A  M*cond  point  is  that  the  bulk  of  child  expenditures----and  that 
would  be  educational  expenditiires—coTiies  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  So,  if  you're  going  to  talk  about  offset,  you  have  to  talk 
about  where  that  offset  is  coming  from.  For  example,  the  Federn? 
Government  will  increase  its  expenditures  for  supporting  the  elder- 
ly, whereas  State  and  local  governments  will  decrease  their  e:<- 
penditures  on  young  dependents^ 

Now,  the  likelihood  that  the  States  will  voluntarily  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  say,  "Why  don't  y  >u  take  some  of  my 
revenue  sources''  is  slim  in  light  of  the  way  things  are  going  in 
today's  current  political  arena.  So,  I'm  not  sure  how  to  answer  that 
question,  but  I  think  that's  a  significant  point  to  raise  when  some- 
one starts  talking  about  offsets.  This  is  not  going'  to  be  an  eas> 
process^  and  how  it  comes  about  will  be  a  difficult  and  psrhap.s 
painful  process. 

A  related  point  to  that  is  that  if  one  looks  over  the  pasc  of  10- 
year  history  of  these  programs,  there'o  not  a i:  offset  to  the  extent 
that  prc5/*rams  are  held  at  the  same  expenditure  levels.  Whether 
you' i'on^  ;nre  the  expi^nditures  on  children  or  ihe  elderly  against 
nny  'ensure  cf  per  capita  income,  you  see  tKat  those  expenditures, 
are  int ^e^.r^.r^.  irrelative  costs----^  renlacent^n*  ratio  for  the  elderly 
and  a  sini/I.ir  meai'ure  for  ^-le  youths^-a''e  held  constant,  then  as 
'  In  prnpnrtion  to  the  oopulation  and  the  other  de- 

crjv.njTtH.  y<?u'd  huve  an  olfHet  th^it  keeps  total  expejiditures  as  a 
purtion  i>f  Fe^ieral  budget  about  constant  ^ 

In  fu^t  over  cKv^  Inrt  iiWe:.r  period,  both  of  those  costs  increassid, 
so  it  Tvu^  nk:  In'i'  \  luuriate  to  talk  about  an  offset  for  that  reas^  is 
well.  "     '  .  _ 

Thoi's  tht- art*  three  factors  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  One 
ir  ''J  \*  S*titf  ard  local  expenditures  as  distinct  from  Federal  expend- 
itur^H;  ^v»r}  it,  what  I  think  is  a  relatively  si*^nificant  difference  in 
the  expenditures  on  th'^  young  versus  the  expenditures  on  the  old, 
A  third  point  I  haven't  discusF  would  be  the  mix  between  public 
and  private  cOijts. 

A  family  may  alfocate  a  po  tiOn  ol  its  income  to  its  child  for  the 
child's  maintenance  in  human  capital  or  education,  and  thnt  is  not 
measured  by  the  estimates  I  have  given.  The  reason  it's  not  include" 
ed  is  that  I'm  not  really  sure  how  to  handle  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  family  clearly  is  going  to  view  expenditures  on  its  own  children 
differently  from  expenditures  on  the  elderly  through  a  tax  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  it's  difficult  in  an  economic  sense  to  describe  what  is 
a  family  expenditure  on  the  child.  Is  it  consumption  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  or  an  investment?  So,  in  this,  particular  study  that  I 
assume  you're  referring  to,  I  stick  n^ainly  td  the  public  mecha- 
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niHms.  althuugh  there?  are  estimates  of  what  it  costa  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  child  that  you  could  include. 

To  the  extent  that  you  do  that,  then  the  cost  of  supporting 
childrtm  ri^eH  relative  to  that  of  supporting  the  elderly.  For  exam- 
.  pie,  if  you  include  the  additional  cost  of  a  child,  using  the  interme- 
d'vatfi  BLS  projectionB,  you  go  from  a  three-to=one  expenditure  ratio 
to  about  a  50  percent  greater  cost  of  supporting  the  elderly  than 
children, 

Dr,  Williams,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  I  wanted  to  ask  how  the 
social  security  system  takes  account  of  the  rising  lahor  force  par- 
ticipation of  women?  Does  this  help  or  hurt  the  system? 

Furthermore,  in  making  the  assumptions  about  fertility,  that 
you've  described,  do  the  different  fertility  assumptions  also  carry 
with  them  changing  assumptions  about  future  growth  in  female 
labor  force  participation  rates? 

Mr.  SMrrn,  In  making  the  projectiojis^-as  was  pointed  out  earli-. 
er,  none  of  these  factors  operate  in  a  sense  in  isolation;  they're  all 
interrelated  with  one  another,  and  then^  is  a  very  explicit  set  of 
assumptions  made  about  labor  participation  rates  of  both  men  and 
women, 

rU  usk  Mr.  Bayo  to  give  us  more  detail  on  that, 

Mr.  Bavo,  The  cost  estimate  included  in  the  board  of  trustees' 
report  projects  a  significant  increase-  in  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  of  females.  This  increase  in  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  females  will  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  relative  cost  to 
social  security  because  of  the  duaUentitlement  provision  in  present 
law. 

Most  females  who  are  married  are  eligible  to  draw  benefits  on 
their  husbands'  accounts.  Their  eligibility  to  draw  benefits  on  their 
own  accounts  would^  in  some  instances,  not  significantly,  increase 
the  total  benefits  that  they  could  draw. 

Dr.  Williams.  So  are  you  saying  that  women  do  not  get  a  fair 
return  on  their  contributions?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bayo,  If  you  assume  that  she  already  had  a  right  to  a  wife's 
benefit,  then  from  that  point  of  view,  yes.  It  would  be  different  if 
we  assume  that  the  benefits  on  her  own  account  are  payable  first, 

Mr,  Smith.  That's  a  separate  set  of  questions.  We  don't  mind 
answering  that,  but^ — 

Dr.  Williams,  Yes*  well,  I  don't  think  we  really  want  to  get  into 
them  because  many  committees  already  have.  But  I  did  want  to . 
also  askr  Are  the  projections  of  the  labor  force  tied  to  the  specific 
fertility  assumption  that  is  employed? 

Mr.  Bavo,  It  is  infiuenced,  but  there  is  no  direct  connection  that 
has  been  established  per  ^,e.  Fertility  is  assumed  to  increase^a 
relatively  small  increase  from  the  L8  children  that  we  are  experi- 
encing now  to  2, 1,  The  question  is  how  much  effect  that  will  have 
in  the  projected  75  years. 

I  think  all  the  other  fa^  ors  overwhelm  the  effect  of  the  number 
of  children  in  a  family, 

Dr,  Williams.  I  have  one  final  question  for  Dr,  Brody.  Could  you 
tell  us  how  your  branch,  which  studies  epidemiology*  biometry^  and 
demography*  coordinates  its  research  with  that  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
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Dir  Brddy.  The  program  is  a  very  new  one  at  the  National 
InHtitute  on  Aging,  and  the  very  formal  rnechanisnis  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  developed.  The  two  institutes  are  aware  that 
they  are  representing  noncategorical  subjects  and  cover  the  entire 
age  span. 

The  way  we  have  informally  been  proceeding  is:  The  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health,  and  Human  Development,  in  terms  of  at 
least  population  arid  projections,  is  certainly  involved  in  fertility, 
mortality,  and  migration  issues  for  the  total  population.  Obviously, 
the  nlongation  of  life  is  a  major  interest  of  both.  The  areas  that 
we  are  reaching  very  good  working  agreements  on  are  in  programs 
involving  females. 

Menopause  is  a  good  breaking  point.  This  is  a  quite  important 
example  in  terms  of  estrogen  use.  NICHD  is  interested  in  the 
contraceptive  pill;  NIA  is  interested  in  the  use  of  estrogens  in  post- 
menopausal women. 

In  areas  such  as  nutrition,  we  have  a  formal  way  to  sit  down,  the 
NFA  Nutrition  Coordinating  Committee,  In  general,  we're  trying  to 
not  duplicate  but  to  fill  the  population  research  gaps  because  our 
interests  largely  reside  at  two  ends  of  the  age  spectrum, 

Dr,  Williams,  But  you  would  categorize  your  research  as  being 
primarily  biomedical  and  they  doing  most  of  the  behavioral  and 
social  science  research?  Is  that  correct? 

Dr,  Brody.  Uh,  I  hope  I  didn't  say  that;  no.  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  has  really  made  more  of  a  commitment  to 
the  early  and  formative  years,  with  our  programs,  including  the 
Gerontology  Research  Center,  being  broken  off.  The  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  was  part  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  was  legislatively  separated  and  then  expanded  in  the  ancillary 
programs  through  the  intramural  program. 

We  are  both  deeply  involved  in  psychosocial  and  behavior  re- 
search,  as  well  as  basic  biomedical  research,  and  there  is  not  par- 
ticularly much  overlap  in  that.  The  area  that  I  called  attention 
to^in  an  area  such  as  nutrition,  we  feel  we  have  to  reach  to  each 
other,  and  we  will  both  be  doing  the  psychosocial  aspects  for  our 
different  ends  of  the  age  spectrum. 

Dr.  Williams,  Thank  you, 

Mr  Gephardt.  I  have  no  other  questions,  I  would  like  to  add  rhy 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  for  your  participation,  and  the  length  of 
time  you  spent  with  us^AU  your  testimony  has  been  very  helpful 
to  us.  We  appreciate  it  Thank  you. 

f Whereupon,  at  1:15  p,m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,] 

ADnfTlONAI.  QUKSiTlONH  AHKKD  OF  TflK  WlTNKKKKS  IW  THK  (■HAIHMAN 

Qui'Htion  I.  Efft?ctivt'  policy  making  requirt'^  adequate  data  collection  and  unalygis. 
in  gtmeral.  do  you  feel  that  ^'ovurnment  ogMncit's  have  acce*4H  to  Bufficlent  demogra- 
phic -data?  Do  you  think  they  make  goo<i  uhc  of  theHe  data  in  policy  formation? 

AfWUH^r  hy  Dr.  Hohfjrt       Butler:  \ 

The  data  coilected  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  the  Rational  Center  for  Health 
Stat  IB  tics  certainly  are  Hufficienl  in  demoKraphic  detail  for  effective  policy  making. 
These  Haia  are  extensive  in  terms  of  demographic,  health  and  socioeconomic  charac- 
teristics and  they  are  amenable  to  analysis.  However,  these  data  have  generally  not 
been  analy/ed  in  surficient  detail  to  allow  effective  policy  making  to  be  made  ba^sed 
on  results  of  analysen.  The  major  drawback  of  these  data  are  their  cross-sectional 
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nuturu.  That  in,  they  are  takun  at  a  point  in  time  and  are  not  longitudinal,  with  few 
except  iona. 

The  few  longitudinal  Htudies  which  are  ongoing,  that  is,  the  Framingham  Study  of 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  and  the  Baltimore  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  have  provided  slgnifieant  insights  into 
health  related  changes  with  age.  The  Social  Security  Adininistration  also  has  an 
ongoing  longitudinal  study  concerning  retirement.  The  National  Institute  on  Aging 
is  currently  conducting  an  inventory  of  longitudinal  studies  and  asaesafng  the  value 
of  these  studicH  for  research  m  agings 

>  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  large  amount  of  quantitative  data  currently  collected 
by  the  Government  statistical  agencies  could  be  more  effectively  disseminated  and 
analysed  in  the  varioun  university  and  private  research  centers  around  the  country 
m  well  m  continue  to  be  analyzed  by  Uovernment  agencies  to  insure  greater  input 
for  effective  policymaking. 

Aruiwer  by  Mn  Rnh*'rt  N-.  ikjrzon: 

The  question  of  whether  we  have  adequate  demographic  data  must  be  viewed  both 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  and  the  burden  which  would  be  placed 
upon  the  individuals  providing  the  data.  In  that  light,  I  view  our  present  demogra- 
phic data  as  adequate,  sufficient  and  well  used  for  purposes  of  policy  for  munition. 

AmiLer  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Clark: 

Data  requirements  for  sophisticated  technical  analysis  tor  economic  and  social 
issues  can  be  enormous.  Although  I  am  not  employed  by  a  government  agency,  it 
api>ears  that  most  of  the  relevant  offices  have  access  to  much  of  the  required 
demographic  data.  These  data  are  frequently  employed  in  policy  analysis  by  these 
j  st4iffs.  The  most  difficult  aspect  of  incorporating  demographic  trends  into  long-run 
pfilicy  evaluation  is  the  assumption  of  the  most  appropriate  fertility  rate.  In  nddi- 
tion,  it  would  bo  useful  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of  fluctuations  around  a  particular 
fertility  tLssumption.  \ 


fn  one  sense  I  think  it  might  i>e  said  that  there  is  never  sufficient  demographic 
umd  other)  data  on  which  to  base  policy  decisions.  Poif  example,  there  are  limita- 
tions on  the  availability  of  data  relating  to  disability  incidence  in  the  country, 
nevelopment  and  analysis  6f  data  takes  time  and  s(K:ietal  and  political  changes  have 
a  way  of  generating  "new*'  data  needs  "overnight."  lAnd  it  is  only  natural  for 
policymakers  to  stress  their  needs  for  the  most-=and  /the  1  a test-=  possible  data  on 
which  to  base  their  decisions.  / 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  there  are  nevertheless  very  good  sources  of  demogra- 
phic data  both  inside  and  outside  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  the  data 
are  used  extensively  in  policymaking.  SSA  s  Office  of  the  Actuary  and  Office  of 
Research  an^  Statistics  compile  and  analyze  data  which  are  \or  Executive  Branch 
and  congressional  policymakers  in  evaluating  the  program  and  proposed  changes  in 
it. 

Moreover,,  in  most  artias  we  have  the  capacity  and  knowledge  necessary  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  newly,  perceived  needs  for  data  not  currently  available  and  to  move 
to  generate  that  data.  In  this  connection*  I  might  also  note  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  provides  data  not  only  for  social  security  policymakers,  but  also  to 
other  (Government  agencies— Federal  State,  and  local ^academia.  the  private 
sector,  and  the  general  public. 

Quf'stian  J.  The  sok;ial  security  system  has  set  an  example  for  long-range  planning 
by  making  7.>year  projections  which  try  to  account  for  likely  demogrnphic  and 
economic  changes.  Would  such  projections  for  other  programs  be  useful,  or  would 
they  lead  to  ust^le.ss  papt^rwork? 

An^trpr  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  J^'iark:  *  =  v 

The  Social  Security  Administration  does  an  excellent  job  of  outlining  alternative 
assumptions  that  determine  future  coverage  and  costs  of  this  program.  It  would  be 
most  desirable  if  all  programs  that  prdvided  age  sp*?cific  b%mefits  would  ineorporate 
anticipated  demographic  changes  into'a  comprehensive  asessment  of  future  costs. 


AFUHuer  by  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Smith: 
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An.sw€r  by  Mr  Hobert  A.  Ikr^on: 

Program  coaUi  fbf  Part  A  of  thu  MMdicary  pruKnim  are  pr(^octt?d  2b  years  intu  the 
future  for  purport's  of  setting  payroll  tax  ratea  and  for  the  annual  re|>orl  of  the 
Board  of  Truateeg. of  the  program. 

Part  B  of  Medicare  program  conte  and  the  Medicaid  coHta  are  normallv  projected 
fivu  yeara  for  budKetury  purpoHUH.  For  the  immediate  future,  innation  in  the  medi 
cal  care  sector  is  a  ffir  more  important  considuration  than  demogrnphic  chnngeg  in 
determining  cobLh.  However,  there  some  merit  in  lookin^i  into  the  future  and, 
periodically,  75  year  .  rojections  of  both  part  A  and  part  13  Medicare  programs  are 
prepared  for  illuHtrative  purposes. 

ArKstver  by  .Sfr  Elmer  W.  Smith: 

First,  a  cautionary  note  about  the  75-year  projections  for  the  *iocial  security  cash 
benenta  program;  While  the  long  range  entimateg  provide  a  helpful  indication  of  the 
trend  and  range  of  experience,  they  cannot  1^  regarded  as  predictions  of  actual 
future  experience.  Moreover,  to  maximize  their  usefulness  the  projections  must  be 
reassessed  pt^riodically  in  light  of  emerging  experience  and  to  reflect  changes  in  our 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  behavior  of  demographic  and  economic 
factors. 

The  usefulness  of  long-range  projections  in  setting  financing  provisions  of  a  pro- 
gram, of  course,  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  program.  There  is  a 
question,  for  example,  how  useful  projections  for  the  ''black  lung"  benefits  program 
mow  largely  within  the  jurisdictjon  of  thfe  Department  of  Labor)  beyond  the  fj-year 
period  covered  in  the  Federal  Budget  would  I^ng-range  cost^  will  depend  in 
large  part  on  future  incidence  of  diseases  which  are^at  least  in  part--pfeventable. 
Other  significant  variables  that  would  be  very  problematic  to  estimate  are  the 
extent  to  which  the  Nation  will  increase  its  dependence  on  coal  a^  a  source  of 
energy  and  the  potential  for  technological  advancesj  in  the  coal  industry.  / 

On  the  other  hand,  if  reasonable  bases  for  medium  range  Vih  year)  estimates  for 
public  assistance  programs  (both  present  and  probosed)  could  be  developed,  such 
projections  might  well  prove  useful  Of  course,  giver^  the  States'  role  In  the  adminls^ 
tration  of  AFDC  and  State-to-State  program  voriations,  meaningful  projections  may 
not  be  possible.  \  _,       i-  li 

In  general.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  ways  could  be  found  to  make  reliable 
me<ii urn- range  (if  not  long-range)  projections  for  other  programs.  Thd  American 
people  ought  to  know---or  at  least  be  able  to  find  o^t  from  the  government=-how 
much  government  programs  are  going  to  cost  in  the  future  if  they  continue..  And  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  public  would  expect  public  policy  makers  to  take 
this  into  account  in  determining  what  government  programs  should  be  established 
and  which  should  be  continued.  [ 

Adliitional  Qur^^TiONS  Askkd  o^-  Mr.  Robert  A,  Derzon  bv  the  Chairman 

QuesUon  l  The  proportion  of  the  very  old  and  the  proportion  female  is  expected 
to  rise  within  the  elderly  population.  What  data  do  you  have  on  differential  health 
care  costs  for  the  various  age  and  sex  groups  within  the  elderly  popuiationl  In 
addition  to  hospitiil  costs  by  age  and  sex,  can  you  supply  us  with  information  about 
expenditures  on  physician  s  services,  nursing  homes)  appliances,  pharmaceuticals, 
etc?  Are  there  significant  differences  in  frequency  of  admission  to  hospitals,  length 
of  stay,  and  cost  per  day,  by  age  and  sex  within  the  elderly  population? 

Answer,  ^e  attached  charts. 
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Question  J,  During  th©  heafing  Mr  Stock  man  requested  a  "business^as-usual" 
projection  of  health  core  costs  for  the  next  ^5  years.  Can  you  supply  us  with  that 
information  pieaae? 

Answer.  The  1978  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  Iniurance 
program  presents  three  projections  of  the  Hospital  Insurance  program  for  25  yearSi 
The  aiternate  III  projection  is  laWled  pe^irnistie.  It  is  peMimistic  in  the  sense  that 
it  assumes  that  the  inflation  rates  that  have  prevailed  in  the  h^pital  sector  of  the 
past|10  years  will  continue  indennitely  into  the  future.  Under  those  aBsumptions,  a 
tax  rate  of  approximately  7  ^rcent  will  required  to  support  the  JKospital  Insur- 
ance profn'am  by  the  year  2000. 

Additional  Questions  Ask^o  or  Mr^  Elmer  W.  Smith  by  the  Chairman 

Questtan  /.  What  effect  dp  you  think  the  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
would  have  on  the  social  system? 

Answer.  As  you  know,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  Amendments 
of  1978,  enacted  April  6,  1978,  raise  the  permissible  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
m^t  non-Federal  workers  from  65  to  70  and  eliminate  the  mandatory  age-70  retire- 
ment age  for  most  Federal  civilian  employees.  The  legislation  also  directs  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  study  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  any  upper  age  limit  for 
non-F^eral  employees  and  to  submit  an  interim  report  by  January  1,  1981  and  i 
ftnai  report  by  January  I,  1982.  \ 

This  change  in  the  mandatory  retirement  age  is  expected  to  afTect  the  social 
security  program  in  the  future  since  more  workers  can      expected  to  work  beyond 
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thr?  age  of  65.  If  these  workers'  earnings  are  above  the  s^ial  security  retirement 
test  exempt  amount  ($4500  for  1979  and  higher  in  subsequent  years),  they  will  not 
begin  to  collect  their  full  s^'ial  security  benents  until  such  time  bm  they  decide  to 
retire  or  their  earnings  fall  below  the  exempt  amount.  As  a  result  of  the  later 
retirement,  long-range  costs  under  the  program  are  exacted  to  decrease  by  0.08- 
percent  of  taxable  payroll=evgn  though  some  delayed  retirement  credits  are  pro- 
vided Under  the  law  for  workers  who  post^ne  retirement. 

A  proposal  to  completely  eliminate  any  upper  age  limit  for  niandatory  retirement 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  long-range  saving  to  the  social  security  program 
over  and  above  that  produced  by  the  recent  legislation.  This  is  because,  under  the 
1977  Social  Security  Amendment^:,  the  age  at  which  the  retirement  test  no  longer 
applies  was  lowered  from  I'i  to  70'.  effective  after  lUHL  Thus,  since  full  social 
security  retirement ^nents  will  be  payable  after  1981  at  age  70  re^rdless  of  work 
activity^/workers  will  receive  no  advantag0=in  terms  of  serial  security  benente=by 
delaying  retiremeht  past  70.  j.^^^"^ 

"Qumtion  J.  Cuntyou  explain  why  the  assumptions  ab^t  femXle  labor  force  partici- 
pation in  the  social  Becurity  projections  are  so  much,/figher  than  the  official  ones  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatigticsV  How  sensitive  m  the  projected  deficit  to  the  assump- 
tions about  female  labor  force  participation?  ^ 

Answer.  In  December  1976  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  (BLShpublished  projec^ 
tions  of  female  labor  force  participation  rates  which  provided  values  by  5-year  age 
groups  to  the  yt^ar  1990.  The  197H  Reports  of  the  Social  Security  Boiard  of  Trustees 
presented  7.>year  cost  projections  that  are  based  on  projections  of  the  female  labor 
force  participation  rates  prepared  by  the._actuarial  staff  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSAj  which  are  generally  higher  than  BLK's  projections.  The  table 
beiowl  compares  the  two  projecticyis  for  the  calendar  year  IU90. 

COMPARiSON  Of  PROHtflfD  UBOR  FORCE  PARIiClPAnON  RAIES  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1990  ^ 
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It  win  be  noted  frorn  the  above  table  that  significant  differences  occur  mosily  at 
the  prime  working  ages  25-59.  The  age^adjusted  total  ngur.es  show  that  overall  the 
„SSA  projections  are  about  B  percent  relatively  higher  in  1990  than,  the  BI^  projec- 
tions. These  difte fences  are  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  SSA  are  later  projections, 
and  reflect  the  accelerated  increase  in  actual  rates  experienced  in  calendar  years 
1978-77  and  to  the  different  assumptions  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  projections. 
BLS  projections  were  assumed  to  reach  a  level  of  zero  growth  by  the  year  I99r5,  but 
SSA  projections  wer*?  not  assumt^  to  reach  ultimate  levels  until  the  year  2010.  The 
BUS  projectiuns  are  based  on  ejctrapolations  of  the  rates  experienced  m  the  pas^,  but 
SSA  projections  also  ineof^rate  a^umptions  ab6ut  continued  shifting  lifestyles 
which  will  allow  more  females  to  entervand  to  remain  in  the  labor  force. 

Regarding  sensitiOity  of  the  OASDI  7r>'year  long-range  cost  projection  to  iissump= 
tions  in  the  female  labor  force  participation  rates  it  is  estimal^jd  that  for  every  one 
percent  relative  increase  in  the  ultimate  rates  the  OASDI  cost  would  decrease  by 
about  on*?-fourth  of  one  percent  relatively. 

Quest  ion  1  Life  expectancy  has  increased  almost  two  years  in  the  \^ss^  decade 
alone.  Yet  the  soSial  i^urity  projections  imply  only  a  two  to  three  year  increase  in 
life  exp^'tancy  over  the  next  seven  decades.  Why  do  you  expect  that  advances  in 
life  expectancy  will  slow  down  so  much?  How  do  you  take  account  of  new  advances 
coming  but  of  the  biomedical  field  in  making  your  projections? 
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Answer.  Life  expectan^^at  BiPth^s^as  may  be  observed  from  the  table  below, 
increased  significantly  durmg  the  I040rtn3  4.^'^^  This  was  majnly  due  to  im- 
-provements  in  the  control  of  infective  and  communicative  diseases.  Relatively  small 
improvements  were  recorded  during  the  1960's,  om  in  the  mid-UJTOs  there  were 
large  decfeasei  in  mortality.  Our  latest  projections  assume  that  over  the  next  seven 
decades  there  will  be  further  decreases  in  mortality?  amounting  to  about  15  percent 
for  males  and  about  25  ^rcent  for  females.  MoMt  of  thesb  decreases  would  be  due  to 
improvemeiTts  in  cardip-vascular-renal  diseases  since  these  are  the  current  major 
causes  of  deaths.  It  should  be  recognised,  however,  that  they  represent  to  a  large 
extent  degenerative  diseases  which  will  not  be  easy  to  control. 

ACruAL  AND  PROJfClEO  LIFE  EXPLCrANCY  ArjlRrH  AHaPROBABILlIY  OF  SURVIVAL  TO  AGE  65 
•n  ye^fi     .  biith  to  ,i^e  63 
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In  addition,  it  should  be  recognized  that  life  e^sfsectancy  is  a  measure  of  survival 
^  rather  than  a  measure  of  mortality  and  that  as  mortality  decreases  larger  percent- 
age decreases  in  mortality  result  in  smaller  percentage  increases  in  life  expectancy 
at  birth.  ^  . 

Finally,  in  our  projections  we  have  incorporated  our  belief  that  the  fast  improve- 
ments in  mortality  recorded  in  the  mid-ii)70's  are  rather  extraordinary  and  should 
not  beWsumed  to  continue  at  that  rate  into  the  future. 

kQueHtton  4-  The  mortality  projections  of  the  social  security  system  assume  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  women  Will  continue'  to  increase  faster  than  that  of  men.  Why 
shouldnH  we  expect  the  gap  to  nurmw  rather  than  v/iden,  a,-,  wuniyn  adopt  male  life\ 
styles  more  {e.g.,  smokingt  executive  stress)? 

Answer  We  are  proj^ting  a  faster  improvement  in  mortality  for  females  than  for 
males  over  the  next  seven  decades  Vdty  percent  decrease  vs.  in  percent  decrease). 
This  result  in  a  widening  of  the  gap  in  life  expectancy  at  birth^'between  males  and 
females.  Our  analysis  of  the  trends  demonstrate  that  female  mortality  continues  to 
decrease  faster  than  male  mortality.  This  faster  improvement  in  female  mortality 
has  been  occurring  while  the  difference  in  life  st^s  between  males  and  females 
have  been  narrowing.  Consequeritly,  we  believe  that  it  lb  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  narrowing  of  the  difference  in  lifestyles  continues  in  the  future  the  gap 
in  life  expectancy. will  nonetheless  continue  to  widen,  , 

QueHtion  5.  How  would  the  cbs't  of  the  Social  Security  program  change  if  we  used 
a  CPI-indexed  approach  rather  than  the  wage-indexed  one  in  present  law?  \ 

Answer.  Under  the  wage-indexed  system  in  present  law,  the  following  formula.for/ 
computing  a  worker's  benent  based  on  his  Average  Indexed  Monthly  Earnings 
(AIMEj  goes  into  effect  in  lU7y; 

90  percent  of  the  nrst  ilHO  of  AIME,  ^lus  H2  ^rcent  of  AIME  between  SlHO  and 
$l,OHrj»  plus  irrpercent  of  A1ME  in  excess  of  $1,080.  , 

Under  this  system  a  worker's  AIME  is  calculated  by  averaging  his  annual  earn- 
ings, after  first  adjusting  those  earnings  for  increases  that  have  occurred  in  tiie 
general  level  of  wa^es  between  the  year  the  worker  incurred  thos^  earnings  and  the 
second  year  prior  to  eligibility  (i!)77),  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available. 
For  later  years  this  .formula  is  updated  by  adjusting  the  dollar  amounts  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  wdges. 

Under  the  CPI-indexed  system  designed  for  this  comparison,  the  following  IU7i.l 
formula  has  been  develo^di 

UH  percent  of  the  first  .$lKr>  pPAIME.  plus      percent  ofpAIME  between  .|1H5  and 
$BHo,  plus  17  percent  of  AIME  over  $fiH5.  *  / 

Under  this  system  a  workers  AIME  would  be  calculated  similarly  to  the  wage- 
indexed  AIME»  but  with  earnings  adjusted  for  CPI  changes  rather  than  for  changes 
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in  the  general  level  of  wagei.  Thii  formula  hm  been  deiigned  so  as  to  pr^uce 
-benefita  which  match  those  estimated  for  1979  under  the  present-law'  system.  For 
later  years  this  formula  would  be  updated  by  adjusting  the  dollar  amounta  to  reflect 
■  CPI  changes.  . 

Table  I  shows  a  comparison  of  the  benefit  paymente  estimated,  throufh  1988 
under  the  two  systemi.  From  that  table  we  can  see  that  the  ghort-range  effect  of 
changing  to  a  CPI-indexed  system  would  be  minor.  Consequently,  the  additional  tax 
income  provided  by  the  1977  Amendmenta  would  still  he  necessai^  to  insure  ade= 
quate  financing  of  the  program  in  the  near  future.  , 

Table  2  shows  a  comparison  of  the  projected  coste  of  the  OASDI  program  under 
the  two  systems  over  the  next  75  years  or  so.  From  that  table  we  can  see  that  the 
cOMt  of  the  program  would  be  considerably  lower  under  the  CPI-indexed  system  than 
under  present  law.  However*  it  is  not  reasonable  to  Cf^nclude  that  the  program 
would  in  practice  experience  such  lower  cost  in  the  future.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  under  the  CPI-^indexed  system  the  replacement  ratio — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
benefit  amount  payable  to  a  worker  for  his  first  ysfar  of  retirement  w  his  gross 
earnings  in  the  year  prior  to  retirement^would  steadily  decline  to  values  so  low 
that  future  action  would  1^  necessary  to  increase  benefita  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  if  the 
."system  were  to  continue  to  provide  a  reasonable  adequate  floor  of  protection  for 
future  retirees.  Hence  it  is  inappropriate  to  anticipate  that  the  program  would 
actually  experience  long-term  reduced  costs  of  the  magnitude  impli^  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  projected  costs  in  Table  2.  We  have  included  Table  \i  to  show  a  compari- 
son  of  the  replacement  ratios  under  the  two  iysteniB  and  to  illustrate  the  low  levels 
that  would  be  reached  under  a  CPMndexed  system,  as  compared  with  the  relatively 
conHtant  values  maintained  under  present  law.  J^- 

In  addition^  we  have  included  Tables  4  and  5  to  sho^'a  comparison  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  projected  OASDI  costs  to  assumptions  r^arding  increases  in  the 
CPI  and  in  real  wages=that  is*  in  wayes  after  adjustmenC  for  Inflalion — under  the 
two  systems/ Table  4  showg  that  the  costa  projected  under  both  systems  show  only 
minor  sensitivity  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  change  in  the  CPL  with  those  projected 
under  the  CPI-indexed  system  shQwing  less  sensitivity  than  those  under  present 
law.  Since  the  CPI-indexed  system  is  designed  so  as"  to  reflect  changes  in  the  CPI, 
this  latter  result  is  not  surprising. 

Table  5,  however,  shows  that  the  costs  projected  under  the  present-law  system  are 
sijjniricantly  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  change  in  real  wages  than  are 
those  under  the  CPI-indexed  system.  " 
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TAiU  2— COMPARISON  OF  THE  PRQJECTiD  COST  Of  THE  0LD4GE,  SURVIVORS.  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  (O^DI)  lYSTIM 
UNDER  THE  WESINT  LAW  WAGE^IMDEXED  SYSTEM  AND  A  CPMNDEXED  SYSTEM /CALENDAR  YEARS  ri?8-205S 

[In  percin!  of  \mt\%  pdyroil] 
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TABLE  3-COMPARlSON  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  REPUCEMENT  RATIOS  FOR  MALE  RETIRED  WORKERS  AT  SELECTED  EARNINGS  LEVELS 
UNDER  THE  PRESENT  UW  WAG£^INDE)(ED  SYSTEM  AND  A  SELECTED  CPhlNDEXED  SYSTEM.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971-2055 
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mi  4=-C0MPARiMN  OF  THI  SENSITIVITY  OrTHE  PROJICTED  COST  OF  THE  OASOhSySTEM  TO  CHANGES  IN  CPI  ASSUMPTIONS 
UNOIR  THE  PRESENT  WW  WAGI^INOIXED  SYSTEM  AND  A  CH*^ 
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TABLE  S-=COMPARISON  OF  THE  SENSlTlVIfY  OF  THE  PROjECTED  CKT  OF  THE  OASDI 

SYSTEM  TO  CHANGES  IN  REAL-WAGt 

ASSUMPTIONS  UNDER  THE 

PRESENT  LAW  WAGE-INDEXED  SYSTEM  AND  A  CPI-INDEXED  SYSTEM 
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Question  Do  you  have  any  information  on  whsthir  guest  workei^  in  other 
countries  pay  sotial  se^uFity  texeg  and  receive  btenefite?  ^ 

Answer.  Generally,  countries^who  impQrtc.**fuest  worklfs"  from  another  counti^ 
require  these  workers  to  p^y  s^ial  security  taxes.  The  duration *af  the  guest  woVk- 
ers^  stay  is  generally  too  short  to  enable  them  t^  qualify  for  social  security  benelita 
in  the  h^t  countiy.  Howeverj  the  workere'  pfotection^  is  assured  by  many  countri^, 
particularjy  those  in  Europe,  through  totalization  agreemente  between  the  h^t 
country  and  the  country  of  origin.  Other  countries^  eucii  aa  those  in  Asia  and  Africa 
that  were  colonized  by  thf  English,  have  established  provident  funds  to  which 
employees  and  em  ploy  era  contribute  equal  lyf  upon  .disaDlement  or  retirement,  an 
employee  is  entitled  to  all  the  contributions  jlus  'interest.  Usually,  th^  P,ians 
permit  an  empl^ee  to  withdraw  the  funds  if  he  leaves  the  counti^  permar^ently* . 
While  some  African  countries  have  totalization  agreements,  there  are  no  iotliliza- 
tion  agreements  among  Asian  or  Middle  Eastern  countries.  There  are,  however,  a  . 
few  totalization  agTeements  between  Middle  Eastern  and  European  countries,  such 
as  between  Iran  and  West  Germany.  ^  . 

Totali^tion  agreements  prevent  the  impairment  of  social  security  prot^tion 
which  results  when  a  person  works  during  his  !ifetime"under  the  social  security 
systems  of  two  countries  but  is  not  eligible  for  benents  on  the  basis  of  his  work  in 
one  or  both  of  the  countries  when  he  retires,  becomes  disabled,  or  dies.  Under  a 
totalization  agreement,  eligiyiity  and  the  amount  of  benefita  pavable  by  each 
country  generally  take  into  account  a. worker's  work  and  earnings  fn  DOth  countries. 

For  example,  under  a  totalization  agreement  between  two  countries,  each  counting 
at  the  option  of  a  social  security  claimant,  considers  the  worker's  total  earnings 
Tecord^i,e,,  his  coyered  work  in  both  countries— in  determining  insured  stotus  and 
benefit  amounts;  Thus,  covered  work  in  either  country  could  count  toward  meeting 
the  insured  status  requiremenU  of  the  other.  In  computing  a  benefit,  a  participating 
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country  would  fim  compute  the  theoretical  benefit  that  would  payable  under  its 
laws  if  the  total  earningi  record  were  cover^»d  by  ita  i^ial  iecurity  progTam.  The 
benent  actually  paid  would  a  fraction  of  the  theoretical  benefit  amount  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  the  worker's  covered  employment  in  the  country  paying  the 
tenefiti  to  the  total  employment  covered  under  the  systems  of  both  countries. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Social  Security  Amendment  of  1977  have  ehabled  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  bilateral  totalization  agreements  with  other  countries. 
No  agreement  can  go  into  feffect  until  it  has  been  iubmitted  to  Congress  and  90  days 
have  e^'^apsed  in  which  both  Houiei  of  Congress .  have  ^eh  in  session.  The  United 
States  already  signed -totolization  agreements  with  Italy  and  West  Germany  and 
"  Js.  purs  ing  discussions  with  Switzerland  and  Canada:  A  number  of  other  countries 
•  have  t  pressed  intereet  in  concluding  totalization  agfeenients  with  -the  United 

'  Addi'^hal  Qu^tions;  Asked  of  Dr.  Robert  N!  Butler  by  the  Chairman 

Qaesiiifi  L  Do  you  have  any  information  about  the  iniplication  of  demographic 
change  w'^thin  the  elderly  population  (e.g.  a  rising  proportion  female*  and  very  old) 
on  health  care  costs'!         -  '  . 

Answerr\We  should,  begin  by  clearly  distinguishing  between  health  care  costs  and 
social  costs\ associated  with  aging.  The  majority  of  those  over  (i5  ore  in  good  health 
and  only  abput  5  percent  are  in  nursing  homes  and  similar  institutions.  Unless  we 
separate  the^ costs  of  health  care  from  the  costs  of  social  support,  transfer  payments 
such  as  Social  Security,  and  welfare,  a  true  comparison  of  health  costs  over  time 

=  and  among  r|"aiions  cannot  be  done  meaningfully,  The  components  of  social  and 
health  costs  of  Mng  and  disease  must  be  analyzed  in  order  for  cost-effective  policies 

.  to,be  formulated  and  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  impacts  of  aging  on  health  care 
"costs. 

Together,  nursing  homes  and  hospitiiU  |iCcount  for  2  of  every  d  dollars  in  health 
care  cost.  Given  the  increased  incidence  of  major  diseases  with  age*  we  can  expect 
the  hospitalizatioT^^pf  older  people  to  increase  as  the  population  ages,  and  with  this- 
increased  hospitalization,  cost  will  increase.  In  1970  hospital  care  cost  $25.8  billion. 
In  1976  personal  nospital  care  cost  $r>o.4  billion.  Less  thali  10  percent  ofthis  amount 
was  from  direct  payment.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  cost  of  hospital  care  was  paid  for 
by  the  Govern  men  t\  Of  the  jliO.'T. bill  ion  spehf  for  p«!rsonal  health  care  for  persons 
over  fi5  years  of  ages^in  1975*  almost  tvvo=thirds  was  from  public  sdUrees,  with  90 
g^rcent  of  the  health  care  hospital  cost  coming  from  public  sources. 

The  information  we  have  on  costs  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
INCHS)  indicates  that  the  aging  population,  especially  the  rising  proportion  female 
and  growing  proportion  ..over  75*  will  increase  the  cost  of  medical  care  associated 
with  nursing  homes  For  instance,  between  1971^74  and  1977  the  number  of  nUrsing 
home  residents  increased  from  almost  {A  million  to  about  1.3  millionV  The  average 
monthly  charge  for  residents,  of  nursing  homes  during  this  period  Increased  from 
.$479Ja  month  to  $699  a  month,  an  increase  of  S190  a  month  in  It^ss  than  4  years.  In 
1977,  70  ^rcent  of  the  nursing  home  population  was  over  .75  years  old  and  71 
percent,  or  over  900,000>"of  these'  residents,  were  female.  Between  197,*i^7 1  and  1977 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  100,000  resi^pnts  of  nursing*  homes  in  the  76  and 
over  age  group.  This  represents  an  increiuie  of  almost  2,000  per  month  over  the 
period.  This  ^ata  from  NGMS  oh  nureing  homes  also  shows  that  aa  the  population 
ages,  i.e.,  the  older  the  population  in  the  nursing  home,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
require  special  aid,  special  Jissista nee,  and  in  general  are  most  cost  intensive.  Thus, 
as  the  population  ages,  especially  fis  women  experience  greater  longevity,  we  could 
expect  the  cost  of  medical  care,  especially  that  in  nursing  homes,  to  increase. 

To  illuatrnte  this  contrast  more  viyidiy,- the  per  capita  expenditures  for  people 
under  H5  years  of  age  in  lV)'7ri  was  $l\ln.  For  persons  65  and  over  the  per  capita 
expenditures  for  personal  health  services  were  $l,MijO,  about  four  time^  greater  than 
the  under  fj/>  years  old  age  group.  In  summary  the  implication  of  a  rising  proportion 
of  fenfales  and-  very  old  Writhin  the  elderly  population  will  probably  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  health  care  cost  because  of  rising  absolute  numbers  of  females  and 
of  thosfe  over  75  who  require. greater  hoslsital  care  and  nursing  home  care  and  for 
whom  the  lart^est  share  of  the  bills  are  paid  for  by  the  ^Federal  Government. 
Research  is  peeded  to  distinguish  those  health  servicojf  which  could  be  provided  at 
lower  cost  in  an  alternative  manner  to  the  current  niethods  using  hospitals  and' 
nursing  homes,  while  maintaining  services  in  those  institutions  which  they  are  able 
to  provide  in  a  more  cost  effective  manner  for  the  elderly , 

QueHtwn  J,  Many  older  people  fear  that  an  increase  in  life  ex}>ectancy  does  not 
mean  i  healthier  life,.but  rather  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  sick. 
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Life  expectancy  at  iige  65  has  increased  by  about  one  year  in  the  last  decade.  Can 
this  additional  year  b&  broken  down  into;  days  spent  in  hospitals?  Days  sp^nt  sick  at 
home  or  in  a  nursing  home?  and  healthy  days?  \ 

Answer.  The  increase  in  life  expectancy  is  a  statistical  phenomena  which  indi- 
catea  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  living  longer.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
men  now  reaching  age  65  can  qow  expect  to  live  at  least  to  age  78.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  women  now  reaching  age  65  can  ex^ct  to  be  alive  after  the  age  83.  There  is  no 
realistic  way  which  these  additional  days  of  life  can  be  broken  down  into.days  s^nt 
in  the  hospital  or  days  sp^nt  sick  at  home  or  in  a  nursing  home  and  healthy  days 
since  this  is  a  statistical  phenomena  relating  to  the  population  as  a  whole;  the  most 
that  could  be  done  is  to  take  age  specinc  incidence  by  year  of  age  and  artificially 
create  the^  days,  However,  most  of  the  data  which  we  have  are  by  5  or  10  year  age 
groups  so  that  thi^  information  would  be  very  difficult  to  generate  and  would 
probably  be  unreliable  for  these  puVp^es.  We  do  have  plans  in  the  coming  year  to 
begin  a  research  project  on  the  l^t  days  of  life"  which  will  look  at  some  of. the 
basic  relationships  between  the  indiVidualj  his  last  days  of  life,  and  his  living  or: 
confinement  relationships.  From  this\ study  we  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  we  ne^  in  this  res^t  to  determine  the  distribution  of  time  spent 
in  various  settings  in  the  last  year  of  life.  . 

The  older  population  ap^ars  to  belcomposed  of  a  substantial  majority  in  good 
health  until  death  and  a  relatively  small  grcup  who  are  chronically  ill  and  who 
spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  lateHi  life  institutionalized.  In  the  five  percent  of 
the  elderly  in  nurting  homes  are  many  who  spwnd  their  last  days  there  as  well  as 
those  who  have  previously-  been  institutionalized.  In  1976,  one  fourth  of  nursing 
home  "discharges  were  deceas^,  and /over  half  of  the  1976  nursing  home  residents 
hud  reoided  in  another  health  facility  just  prior  to  admission.  This  phenomenon,  the 
progress  from  healthy  status  to  death  arid  it^  variations  in  the  population,  ne^  to 
be  more  thoroughly  studied  because  of  its  significance  to  health' earf  ^licy.  - 

Question  J.  Life  expectancy  has  increased  by  about  (  p  years  fA  the  last  decade  . 
alone.  The  Social  Security  Administration  projecta  thattri^er  the  next  seven  decades 
it  will  increase  by  a^ut  two  to  three  years.  Would  you  concur  with  this  projection? 
If  so*  v^hy  will  the  advances  in  life  ex^tancy  not  continue  at  recent  rates? 

Answer.  The  changes  in  life  exp^taney  which  have  occurred  over  the  last  decade 
have  primarily  been  due  to  tv/o  phenomena.  The  decrease  iu  infant  and  maternal 
mortality  andi  in  more  recent  years,  the  decrease  in  the  major  causes  of  death 
among^.the  older  population,  particularly  heart  diaease.  Thetprbjections  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Census  Bureau  are  based  on  several  assumfH 
iidm  concerning  mortality  rates  and  fertility  rat^  as  well  as  migration.  . We  .would 
exf^t  some  continued  decrease  in  the  major  Causes  of  age  sp^ific  death  at  ages 
Ujlow  75  particularly,  if  for  no  other  reaspn  than  the  increased  aurvival  of  those 
who  cott tract  disease;  this  survival?  is  related  to  better  preventions  treatment,  and 
early  diagnosis  of  dise^e.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  major  declines  which 
occurred  in  maternai  and  infant  mortaiity  will  continue  at  the  previous  rate.  Also, 
the  projections  probably  inadequately  reflect  the  immigration,  especially  the  illegal 
immigration,  or  certain  minority  grou^  whose  longevity  is  not  as  great  as  the 
majority==of  the  Am6rican  population.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
projected  increases  in  longevity  or  life  expectancy.  Thus,  the  etatistica!  mean  life 
expectancy  probably  will  not  continue^ to  increase  at  as  great  a  rate  as  it  has  in  the^ 
recent  past,  but  it  can  be  expected  to  refiect  the  better  s^ial  conditions,  e.g., 
increased. education  and  income  and  $hift-toward  non^manufaeturing,  service  orient- 
ed occupations,  which  suggest  a  cbntinued  decrease  in  age  specific  death  rates 

overall.  .  .       ,.  n  l 

•  The  relationship  of  socic^onomie  conditions  and  mortality  rates  is  well  estafe 
liahed,  but  has  not  been  used  to  project  population  survival  rates  taking  inw 
account  shifting  economic  and  social  conditions  per  se.  Thi^  n^s  to ^  undertaken 
in  order  t-o  put  more  realistic  bounds  on  the  projections  carried  out  by  th^ 
concerned  with  the  future  population  distribution  and  policies  related  to  that  distri- 
bution, ii  ^ 

Question  4r  Do  you  think  that  future  advances  in  life  expectancy  willi— increase 
health  care  coeta  by  requiring  the  use  of  high  technology  diagnostic  and  treatmerit 
methods?— or  reduce  health  care  coeta  through  use  of  better  preventive  meth(^? 

Answer.  Increases  in  life  expecUncy  will  prnbably  r^ult  in  an  increased  health 
care  COB t  fc^ause  a  greater  number  of  individuals  In  the  older  age  grouplsWill  ^ 
surviving  and  in  their  .later  years  of  life  will  be  subject  to  chronic  diseases  and 
institutidnaiization,  Even,  if  coste  per  age  group  were  to  remain  constant,^  which 
they  probably  will  not  do  becau^  of  inflation  and  higher  cwt  technologiesi,  b<?ing 
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developed,  the  future  health  costs  would  increa^  m  a  result  of  the  larger  numbem 
surviving  to  older  ages.  To  reduce  health  care  cost  would  require  f^Uwrnatives  to 
hoapitalLKition  and  institutionalization  for  tKe  older  ^pulation  ^uuiudeH.  among 
thetie  alternatives  might  be.  care  at' home  through  viiiting  nurse  programi  and' 
iimilar- means  of  treating  the  elderly  and  their  chronic  diseases  without  requiring 
hospitali^tion  or  Institutionalizatioh*  This  would  appear  unlikely  to  make  a  large 
impact  at  present,  given  the  current  framework  under  which  medical  costJ  are 
reimbursable.  That  is,  it  is  much  easier  to  reimbursed  for  a  hospitalization  or  an 
:  institutionalizatioh  'than  it  is  to  )^  feimbursed  for  health  care  coats  incurred  at 
home.  Of.courae,  preventive  methods  could  be  effective  in  controlling  the  cost  of 
accidents  and  acute  diseases  which  affect  the  elderly/ Overall,  however,  it  is  doubt- 
ful .that  the  health  care  c^t  rises  which  have  occurred  over  the  last  decade  v^ill  be 
sub^jtantially  reduced  on  either  pfr  capita  or  a  total  basis  without  significant 
changes  J n  the  methoHB  and  requirements  under  current  policies  whereby  reim- 
bufsement  of  costs  of  medical  care  or  health  care  are  made.  Most  of  allj  however,  is 
thf  importance  of  new  knowledge  which  would  prevent  "the  ^currenc'  of  costly 
diseases  and/on  prcvide  prompt,  effective  means  of  treatment  and  cure. 

Questinn  S.  Could  you  elaborate  on  Dr.  Brody's  comments  in  the  testimony  about 
coordination  between  NIA  and  the  Center  for  Population  Research  in  NICHHD, 
concerning  research  on  a^ng? 

Answer.  The  Center  for  Population  R^earch  is  exclusively  an  Extyainural 
Program  dealirig  with  the  determinants  and  consequences  of  population  change. 
Their  funding  is  primarily  in  the  general  areas  0/  fertility,  mortality,  anK  iuigra- 
tion.  The  National  Institute  on  Aging  has  both  Extramural  .and  I n term u ml  Pro^ 
grams.  The  demography  or  population  research  is  carried  on  both  through  social 
ici-ence  portions  of  the  Extramural  Program  and  through  the  epidriif.iolo'^^y,  demog- 
raphy, and  biometry  program  within  the  Institute  on  Aging.  The  NlA  pi-jgram  b. 
particularly  interestad  in  the  size  and  rates  of  change  of  the  ehJerlVi  Vtw  M^io&Ci> 
nomic' and  derhographic  correlate  of  changes  in  disease  Jncidtfiicn  nvid'^wj:f.M\\%y 
rates,  and  in  future  trends  in  the  composition  of  the  elderly -^pu lotion,  whsmtifi  th^i 
Center  for  Population  Research  of  NfCHD  funds,  through  Irj  EVlramfjrril  Prog/arn 
studies  which  deal  with  a'l  oge  grou|»,  with  coneCTjtndicTi  on  tiie  child  tjO^ri?^:/  iUid 
child -rearing  years,  but  not  exclusively  confined  to  tho-ia?  yr^^»r>i.  The  GergnU)io>vic<il 
Research,  Center,  as  well  as  many^of  the  .^rtonii^i  'n  i\w  ^.ttuirnural  F^rpgffim  of 
NIA,  were  formerly  part  of  NICHD.  Therefore,  we  n?,aint44in  many  informaJ  eon- 
tracts  with  the  Center  for  Population  Research  though  thefe  m  ny  fonual  arrange- 
ment with  them  concerning  research  on  aging. 

Question  6.  Could  you  di«u^  priorities  for  data  on  the  eid&rly  population.  In 
particular,  could  you  discussfthe  importance  of:  -data  broken  down  by  S^year  or  10- 
>ear  ngf  groups  within  the  elderly  population,  such  a^^  for  henlth-care  expenditures^ 
!n  view  6f  the  problems  of  age  reporting  for  the  elderly,  could  such  data  for  narrow 
age  groups  be  useful  and  reliable?  -longitudinal  surveys  -health  examination  surveys 
directed  iTCpljcitly  at  the  elderly. 

Answer.  The  data  currently  published  by  the  majority  of  federal  agencies,  if  not 
all,  are  extremely  inadequate  in  terms  of  five  and  ten  year  age  grouf^  beyond  age 
65^  especially  in  regard  to  Jiealth  care  expenditures,  p^Tcioeconomic  conditions,  *and 
demogfaphic  composition.  Even  though  there  are  questions  as  to  the  reliability  of 
such  age  reporting  for  some  segments  of  the  population  and  especially  at  the  upper 
age  groupg,  this  data  would  be  extremely  useful.  It  is  imperative  that  th»e  break- 
downs, at  least  by  ten  year  age  groups  and  preferably' hy  five  year  age  groupSi  be 
inc,  Jr^rated  into  current  planning  of  tabular  presentations  as  soon  as  'p^^ible. 
Although  the  data  in  the  past  have  sufTered  in  reliability  that  reliability  will  no 
doubt  increase  with.  time.  But  given  the  tendt^ncy  of  institutions  and/ agenci^  to 
nv»intAin  their  current  reporting  system,  changes  must  be  made  at  the  present  in 
orderi  for  the  more  reliable  data  which  is  likely  td  be  gathered  in  the  future  to 
re^rt-ed  in  the  more  detail^  age  catego^.  Also,  it  ifl\much  more  difTicult  to  judge 
the  reliability;  and  to  ta^e  steps  to  tmprove  reliability  of  the  data  for  the  older  ^e 
groups  if  it  is  never  reported,  but  simply  maintained  within  the  specific  agencies 
and  not  relea^d.-The  cause  of  significant  increa^  in  mortality  rates  by  age,  in  use 
of  long\terni  facilities  by.  agej  and  in  other  health  car^  related  measurements  which 
all  tend  to.  increase  with  age,  ptirticularly  at  ages  75  and  atove  85  years  of  age, 
cduld  more  readily  studi^  if  provided.  The  reliability  of  the  data  which  is  now 
questiomibie  in  many  instances  could  in  greater  age  detail  be  increased  by  oversam- 
pling  of  ihe  up^r  age  groups.  In  fact,  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  is  discussing 
with  the\Nationai  Center  for  Health  Statistic  the  increased  representation  of  the 
elderly  on  their  twu  m«yor : population  surveys,  the  Health  Jnt^rview  Survey  (HIS)  ^ 
and  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  (HANESh  Currently  HANES 
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doea  not  include  the  population  over  ag©  75,  yet  this  ia  the  majof  source  of  informa- 
tion on  variations  in  k.utrition  and  in  standard  health  and  anthropometric  measurea 
in  the  general  fiubiit  Thus,  by  excluding  the  population  over  75  years  of  age,  we  are 
prevented  from  iGarning  the  normal  range  of  health  and  nutrition  status  of  8.5 
million  America' *a  who  are  probably  the  most  important  group  in  terms  of  health 
care  costs.  Such  data  must  be  made  availeble  for  research  and  policy  making  as 
§90 n  as  p^^ible.  ^  -.  ..    -  : 

/  Question  1.  Can  you  comment  on  how  Ifving  arrangements  and  family  status 

^  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  elderly.. 

Answer  We  do  not  have  information  on  t^e  elderly  clarified  by  living  arrange- 
ments or  family  status  and  nutrition.  We  do  have  some  information  on  ^If-aas^aed 
weight  status  in  the  Health  Interview  Survey.  There  are  6,5  miiUon  people  over  age 
65  who  consider  themselves  overweight,  4.5  million  of  whom  are  women.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  these  women  are  trying  to  lose  weight.  Among  the  elderly  who  aM€M 
their  weight  status,  only  12  percent  of  thti  men  and  10  percent  of  the  women 
consider  themselves  unaerweight;  61  percent  of  the  men  and  51  percent  of  the 
women  consider  their  weight  about  right.  While  these  figures  do  not  necessarily 
indicated  jthe  nutritional  status  of  these  populations,  they  do  suggest  that  these 
groups  of  elderly  dff  consider  themselves  to  be  getting,  in  most  cases,  an  adequate 
diet.  One  note  of  caution  is  due,  however,  because  in  the  6.5  million  who  consider 
themselves  overweight,  54  percent  are  trying  to  weight  and  only  32  percent  of 
these  are  doing  so  on  a  physican's  advice.  There  Is  obvious  danger  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  lose  weight  without  the  advice  of  the  physician  of  suffering  from  short 
term  malnutrition  and  its  consequences  iP  the  method  of  losing  weight  is  a  drastic 
reduction  in  food  and  nutrition  intake.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  data  is  no|  broken 
down  and  analyzed  by  the  living  arrangemente  or  family  status  of  th#"  elderly 

^  population. 

The  relationship  of  nutrition  and  weight,  specially  obesity,  clearly  needs  to  be 
determined.  From  the  HANES  survey,  we  do  hove  informaiion  on  the  elderly 
population  under  75  and  their  nuirition,  but  this  information  also  is  not  categorized 
_  by  living  arrangemente  or  family  status.  It  is  published  by  income  below  or  above 
"poverty  leveL  For  males  below  the  poverty  level,  the  mean  nutrient  intake  of 
calories  is  only  70  percent  of  the  standard,  while  it  is  75  percent  of  the  standard  for 
those  over  the  poverty  leveL.  Males  over  65  have  a  mean  protein  intake.T9i  percent 
of  the  standard  if  they  are  ^low  the  poverty  level  and  102  percent  of  the  standard 
for  protein  if  they  are  above  the  poverty  level.  Similarly,  the  Vitamin  A  standard  is 
reached  by  those  males  above  the  poverty  level  of  income,  bu^  is  only  73  p^rcenti  of 
the  standard  fOr  those  males  over  65  below  the  poverty  level.  For  all  other  nutrienta 
identified  in  HANES,  the  male  population,  whether  above  or  below  the  poverty 
income  level,  exceeds  the  standard  ba^d  on  body  weight  for  age,  sex,  and  height. 

For  females  the  results  are'  similar.  Females  over  age  65  below  the  poverty  level 
have  a  mean  nutrient  intake  of  caloric  which  is  only  71  percent  of  the  standart;  for 
those  above  the  poverty  level,  the  mean  nutrient  intake  of  calories  is  7S  percent  of 
the  standard.  For  protein  thwe  wonien  over  6,5  below  the  poverty  level  have  a  mean 
nutrient  intake  84  percent  of  the  standard,  while  th^e  abovo  the  income  poverty 
level  have  a  mean  nutrien*  intake  of  protein  which  is  92  percent  of  the  standard. 
Women  over  65  whether  below  or  above  the  poverty  level  have  a  mean  nutrient 
intake  which  is  below  the  standard  also  for  calcium,  for  iron,  and  for  Vitamin  A. 
.  For  those'  over  65,  whether^  male  or  female,  black  or  white,  or  whether  above  or 
below  the  income  pover- ^'  level*  the  mean  caloric  intake  is  above  1,000  calories  a 
day ."^  Calorie  intake  tendi?  to  be  lower  in  women  over  65  than  in  men  over  65  and 
lower  in  blacks  regardless,  ot sex  than  in  whites. 

In  gummaiy,  from  the  HANES  data  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  sigrfs  of 
significant  malnutrition  among  the^  populations  of  elderly.  Of  course,  without 
further  Information  on  the  distribution  around  the  mean  figures  which  were  cited 
in  the  HANES  study,  we  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  degree  of  malnutrition  which 
may  exist  among  the  elderly.  Certainly  there  re  segment  of  the  elderly  population 
for  which  such  programs^ Meals  on  Wheels  and  other  fo^  delivery  programs^are 
essential  for  the  nutrition  as  well  as  the  continued  sociali|ati6n  of  the  elderly,^The 
impact  of  these  programs  should  not  be  considered  minimal,  but  rather  should  be 
considered  in  the  overall  context  of  ^th  the  nutritional  and  social  value  of  these 
programs  for  that  segment  of  the  elderly  population'  which  they  serve.  Obviously 
much  more  information  is  ne^ed  in  this  arear  esp^ially.  for  those  over  age  '75. 

Question  8.  Can  you  tell, us  how  the  probability  of  reaching  age  65  has  improved 
for  b6th  men  and  women  over  time.  _  " 

Apswer.  The  US,  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  their  Special  Studies  Series  No. 
59,  has  provided  figures  on  the  portion  surviving,  that  is,  the  probability  of  reaching 
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age  65  for  males  and  females  from  1900-1974.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  only  39 
percent  of  the  white  malei  reached  age  65.  Of  those  another  31  percent  sui^ived  to 
age  80,  In  1950,  64  urgent  of  the  white  malei  who  were  born  reached  age  65  and  38 
percent  of  those  who  reached  65  lived  to  be  age  80  or  more.  In  1914*  almost  69 
percent  of  those  white  mal^^  who  were  born  can  expect  to  survive  to  age^65  and 
another  40  percent  of  those  who  reach  65  will  live  to  be  age  §0  or  beyofid.  The 
pro^rtion  surviving  among  white  femalei  is  much  higher.  In  1900,  44  percent  of 
the  white  females  who  were  born  lived  to  be  65  years  of  age.  Of  those  reaching  65, 
35  percent  lived  to  be  at  least  HO  years  of  age.  In  1950,  77  percent  of  the  white 
females  who  were  born  live  to  be  65  yeara  of  age;  of  those,  almost  50  percent  live  to 
be  80  or  beyond.  By  1974,  711  percent  of  the  white  females  survive  from  birth  to  age 
65,  and  of  those  surviving  to  age  65,  61  percent  live  beyond  the  age  80. 

The  Tigures  for  the  ndn-white  races  are  quite  revealing  with  respect  to  proportion 
surviving.  In  1900,  19  percent  of  the  non-white  males  who  were  born  could  expect  to 
live  to  age  65.  Of  those  living  to  age  65,  one  fourth  could  expect  to  live  to  age  BO  or 
beyond.  In  contrast,  22  percent  of  the  non-white  females  .who  were  born  in  1900 
could  expect  to  live  to  age  65  and  30  percent  who  reached  65  could  expect  to  live 
beyond  age  80.  In  1950,  45  percent  of  the  non-white  males  who  were  born  could 
expect  to  live  to  age  65,  and  ti?  percent  of  these  could  expect  to  live  beyond  age  HO. 
/For  non-white  females  in  1950,  52  percent  who  were  born  could  expect  to  live  to  age 
65.  Of  those  reaching  65  year^  of  age,  45  percent  could  expect  to  live  beyond  age  80. 
In  1974,  for  non-whilt*  males  who  were  born  b'd  percent  could  expi?ct  to  live  to  age 
B5.  Of  these,  37  percent  could  expect  to  reach  age  80.  For  the  non-  vhite  females  in 
1974,  70  percent  of  those  born  could  expect  to  survive  to  age  65,  Of  those  survivors, 
52  percent  could  expect  to  reach  age  80  or  beyond. 

Am  the^  figures  demonstrate,  the  chanced  of  survival  have  traditionally  been 
much  higher  for  women  than  for  men,  and  have  been  much  higher  for  whites  than 
for  non- whites  in  the  U.S.  NonethelM,  a  significant  proportion  of  all  race-sex 
groups  do.- live  to  reach  ag^  65  and  an  additional  large  percentage  continue  to  live  to 
age  80  and  beyond,  In  terms  of  health  coste,  since  the  increase  in  incidence  of 
chronic  diseases  and  the  increase  in  mortality  with  age  are  well  known,  we  must 
plan  accordingly  for ^ihe^ health  care  of  this  increasing  absolute  number  of  elderly 
and  this  incre^ing  proportion  of  our  total  population.  The  s^ial  constraints  whicn 
have  in  some  ways  hampered  the  hafnessing  of  creative  talents  and  continued 
particiaption  of  the  elderly  in  society  must  evolve  so  that  the  ^^jderly  continue  to 
make  their  positive  contribution  to  si^iety  and  are  not  artificiaily  prohibited  from 
doing  so  simply  baaed  on  age.  Research  must  directed  toward  the^  social  issues 
as,  well  m  toward  the  biomedical  aspects  of  aging  if  ^e  are  to  have  eff^tive, 
consistent  policies  regarding  the  older  members  of  society.  ' 

Additional  QuiaTiONS  Asked  or  Dn.  Rpbert  L.  Cl^rk  bv  the  Chairman 

Question  L  What  effect  do  you  think  the  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
would  have  on  the  Social  Security  Syitem? 

Answer.  The  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement  provistoni  will  prohibit  invol- 
untary removaU of  capable  older  workers  from  their  jobs.  This  legislation  may  also 
induce  firms  to  more  closely  examine  th#  productivity  of  their  older  workerB  and  in 
some  cases  lead  to  earlier  termination  of  employment.  The  net  effect  should  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  workers  over  65  who  remain  in  full-time  positions:  Deiayed 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  reduced  the  expenditures  and  enhances^  the  rev- 
enues of  the  .3<^ial  Security  Systefn,  thus  moderating  the  need  for  higher  taxes. 

In  the  shoKfun,  the  magnitude  of  additional  workers  will  probably  be  fairly 
small-^aithougfi'  little  effort  has  been  given  to  an, assessment  of  this  effect.  Within  a 
longer  time  frame,  I  regard  this  a^  an  important  first  step  towai^  establishing  the 
proper  context  for  a  national  retirement  policy  that  does  not  encourage  early 
retirement.  '  . 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  2,  1978 

HouiE  OF  Repeesektativis, 
Select  CoMMnTOi  on  Popuj^TidN, 

^    Waahingtof^  D.C 
The  taak  force  metj  pureuant  to  notice,  at  9:45  a.m,,  in  room 
2826,  Rayburn  House  Offlce  Building,  Hon,  James  H.  &heuer, 
chainnan,  presiding. 

Slembefs  In  attendance:  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  &heuer,  and  Mr. 
Erlenborn. 

Present:  Dr*  Williains,  task  force  dirDctor;  Dr,  Bouvier,  profieB* 
sional  consultant;  Ms.  Parks,  s^ial  assistant;  Dr.  Martins  research 
assQciata;  Ms.-  Taraes,  r^earch  assistant;  Ms.  Stolp,  rMearch  assist- 
ant *  ^ 

Wltnesseg:  Dr.  Isabel  Sawhlll,  Dr.  Richard  Freeman,  Dr,  JoSfeph 
Anderson,  and  Dr.  Julian  Simon:. 

Mr.  ScHEUiR.  The  hearing  on  the  effect  of  the  baby  boom  and 
bust  on  economic  poiicles  will  commence. 

Congressman  Daniel  Akaka  of  Hawaii,  and  Congressman  Dave 
Stockman  of  Michigan,  are  the  co^hairman  of  this  t^k  forced 

Congressman  Akdca  is  in  Hawaii  and  Congressman  Stockman 
will  be  here  in  another  10  or  15  minutes.  Neverthel^j  let  us  begin 
the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Freeman  must  leave  1^  12  o'clock^  We  should  be  well  along 
by  then.  We  will  begin  with  Dr.  Sawhlll. 

I  hope  each  of  you  wiirtake  a  few  minutes  to  sum 'up  youi; 
testimony.  If  you  want  to  comment  on  what  your  ,  colleagues  say, 
pleasg^do.  Dr.  Sawhill,^you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENt  OF  DR  ISABEL  SAWHILL,  DISECTOR,  NATIONAL 
^       ^  COMMISSION  FOR  MANPOWER  PpLICY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p,  ^ 

Dr.  Sawhill.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  the  dl^laimer 
that  I  am  here  m  an  Individual  and  my  remarks  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  representing  the  ofricial  views  of  the  National  .©Din- 
mission  fot  Manpowei^Pollcy.    '  " 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  are  the  views  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Manpower  Policy  on  the  subject  matter?  >- 

Dr.  SaWhill.  I  am.not  sure  that  the  Commission  has  made 
specific  recommendations  on  the  issues  j we  will  discussing  this 
morning.       .  | 

Mr.  ScHEUM.  This  ia  part  of  the  pyobl6m,  is  it  not? 
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Dr,  Sawmill.  I  think  in  the  future  there  will  be  more  attention 
paid  to  the  issues.         ,  - 

Mr.  ScHEUiR,  Will  you  take  back  a  mesiage  to  the  National 
Comrnission  for  Manpower  Policy  that  we  are  asking  all  the  agen- 
da to  get  their  act  together  apd  to  start  thinking  of  the  future? 
They  must  realize  that  population  ebbs  and  flows.  This  will  affect 
manpower  policy,  and  this  should  be  reflected  in  legislation^  and  in 
executive  branch  policies  and  programs.  Congress  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  National  Commission  for  Manpower 
Policy,  This  should  be  a  two-way  street. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  appreciate  your  comments  and  I  will  certainly 
take  them  back  to  the  Commission.      ^  \ 

Let  me  make  a  correction  in  what  I  said.  Although  the  Commi  t 
sion  hai  not  made  a  set  of  recommendations  about  the  future  uf 
population  growth  and  related  issues,  it '  has  done  a  great,  deal  of 
work  in  the  sense  that  it  has  commissioned  special  studies  of  these 
questions. 

We  have  an  excellent  study  which  I  can  send  you  on  demogra- 
phic change  and  on  employment  which  was  authored  by  Michael 
Wachter  and  Prof,  R.  A.  Gordon,  who  died  the  same  week  that  the 
publication  came  out*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
contribution  from  him. 

We  have  also  just  released  a  very  lengthy  and  very  informative 
report  on  illegal  and  legal  immigration  and  its  impact  on  the 
economy.  ; 
^  Mr.  ScHEUER.  We  would  very  much  like  to  have  those  reports, 

Dr,  Sawhill,  I  will  make  sure  to  send  these  reports,  and  several 
others  which  may  be  relevant,  to  you. 

Mr,  ScHEiuER,  That  would  be  very  helpful.  Please  proceed  with 
your  testiniony. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  am  going  to  fociis  my  remarks  on  the  increased 
labor  force  participation  of  women  and  some  of  its  implications  for 
the  future  and  for  public  policy.  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  we  are  experiencing  a  revolution  in  this  ar^a,  and 
it  is  occurring  in  all  western  industrialized  societies.  It  really  has 
very  profound  implicatioiis  for  the  future. 

The  most  obvious  manifestation  clearly  is  that  increased  commit- 
ment of  women  to  paid  work. 

I  would  like  to  take  my  few  minutes  to  first  review  with  you  a 
few  facts;  second,  to  highlight  what  I  think  are  the  major  corise- 
quences  and;  third,  to  discuss  what  I  think  are  the  key  policy 
implications, 

First  the  facts.  In  1950,  on^4hifd  of  all  women  were  in  the  labor 
force.  Currently  the  proportion  is  about'*bne-half  It  has  already 
exceeded  what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projected  for  1980. 
Mr,  ScHEUER.  About  a  pO-percent  increase  in  a  generation, 
Dr.  Sawhill,  It  really  is  phenomenaL  Since  1940  the  labor  force 
participation  of  married  women  has  tripled,  / 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Did  the  participatioTi  rate  of  single  \yomen  rise  50 
percent  as  well?  y  ^ 

Dr:  Sawhill,  Yes.  .  /  ,  ^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Could  you  give  us  the  figure  of  what  .the  increase 
has  been  in  the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  vyomen  with  chil- 
dren  uhdeft  let  us  sny»  5  or  6?  ^  ^ 

'     ■'  2ifi  ,  :  .  '  ■  / 
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Dr.  Sawmill.  It  is  currtntly  about  87  percent 

Mr.  ScHiuER.  What  would  that  have  been  20  or.  30  years  ago? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  don't  know  that  off  the  top  of  my  head.  TSveTve 
percent  or  something  like  that. 

Mr,  ScttEuER.  Right.  That  would  be  a  tripling.  Incredible, 

;Br.  Sawhill,  Suppose  we  take  the  female  age  group  25  to  84, 
which  is  mostly  younger  women  with  children.  In  1970  their  par- 
ticipaticn  rate  was  45  percent.  Eight  years  later,  as  of  March  of 
this  year*  it  was  61  percent. 

Mr.  ScHEUiR.  Unbelievable. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  think  this  suggests  the  way  in  v/hich  attitudes  are 
^  affecting  this  very  youngest  group  of  women. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  women  of  any  age  with  children 
under  18  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  than  those  without.  In  the 
past,  all  of  our  ',research  suggested  that  having  children  was  an 
inhibiting  factor  |to  being  in  the  labor  force.  The  oVerall  statistics 
show  that  this  has  flip-flopped  now  and  it  is  obviously  again  "very 
much  related  to  (^hanges  in  attitudes  and  the  fact  that  it  is  younger 
women  who  are  coming  into  the  labor  force  in  droves  and,  of 
course,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  children. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  are  older  women  without  children  doing 
with  their  time?  Are  most  of  them  married?  ^ 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Yes;  most  are  married  women.  They  were  socialized 
in  an  era  when  the  "right  thing  to  do''  was  to  be  supportive  of 
one's  husband.  The  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  very  rapidly 
for  them  and  it  is  a  little  bit  late  for  them  to  suddenly  adjust  to 
these  revolutionary  changes.  They  don't  have  the  same  skills  and 
the  same  orientation  to  the  labor  market.  So,  they  are  doing  the 
kinds  of  things  that  they  Have  always  done  in  the' home  if  they 
were  not  working,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  them  are  working  than 
in  the  case  of  younger  women  \yith  children. 

I  hpve  written  a  paper  called  "Homemakers:  An  Endangered 
Species?"  in  which  I  .focus  on  thic  older  group;  of  women.  I  have 
some  concern  about  their  status  and  what  these  rapid  changes  are 
doing  to  them. 

Now,  the  next  ,  fact  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  increased 
participation  rate  for  women  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline 
for  men.  In  1950  the  participation  rate  for  all  men  was  86  percent. 
It  Is  now  77  percent.,  n 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Are  the  rest  of  them  retired  oy  going  to  scfiool? 

Dr.  Sawhill,  Yes;  also^  some  of  them  are  prime-age  males  who 
are  not  working  for  one  reason  or  another.  Disability  is  increasing. 
As  you  know,  this  is  a  somewhat  subjective  condition  and  I  think 
we  are  seeing  a  looser  de0nitioh  of  or  different  reaCb  a  to  disabil- 
ity of  the  men  than  what  we  saw  in  the  past.  This  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  ate  more  earners  in  the 
family  and  more  sources  of  income  support,  including  disability 
payments.  n  ^       f-^        '  . 

I  think  iw  is  possible  that  we  migjjt  one  day  pee  a  convergence  of 
the  male  and  female  participation  rates*  I  suspect  that  is  quite  far 
in  the  fi^jfure,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  ignore  the  possibility 
that  it  may  occur  and  it  may  even  occur  more  rapidly  than  we 
think.  Certainly  all  the  history  to  date  has  been  that  thtese  trepds 
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are  going  forward  with  much  more  rapidity  than  anyone  ever 
projected  or  expected.  \ 

\  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  note  is  that  the  increased  partici- 
patidn  rate  of  women  reflects  both  a  greater  tendency  for  women  to 
'seek  paid  jobs  and— I  think  this  is  the  important  part— a  much 
greater  tendency  for  them  to  remain  in  the  labor  force.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  are  coming  in,  but  that  they  are  maintaining  their 
commitment. 

Furthermore,  women  are  working  on  the  average  more  weeks 
per  year  than  they  did  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  they  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  full-time  commitment  to  the  labor  force. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  iome  of  the  major  dempgraphic  and  econom- 
ic consequences  of  these  trends.  The  most  obvious  is  the  growing 
prevalence  of  the  two  paycheck  or  multiearner  family.  Only  one- 
third  of  all  husband-wife  families  currently  consiste  of  a  breadwin- 
ner husband  and  a  homemaker  wife. 

If  we  ask  the  questioni  what  proportion  of  all  American  families 
consiste'^f  a  breadwinner  husband  and  a  homemaker  wife  who  is 
responsible  for  the  care  of  children  under  18^  then  the  proportion  is 
only  16  percent.  The  other  84  percent  coneists  of  two  earner  fami- 
lies, older  couples  who  no  longer  have  minor  children  in  the  home, 
and  single-parent  families  of  which  there  are  many. 

A  second  set  of  cdnsequences  has  to  do  with  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. We  are  seeing  fewer  marriages  or,  more  accurately,  much 
later  marriage  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women  than  in  the 
past.  We  are  also  seeing  more  divorce  and,  in  general,  more  single- 
parent  families. 

^  The  data  here  are  again  quite  dramatic.  The  proportion  of  chil- 
dren living  with  only  one  parent  increased  from  12  percent  in  1970 
to  17  percent  in  1975.  I  should  also  point  out  that  children  in 
female-headed  families  run  a  very  high  risk  of  be  iig  poor  and  of 
requiring  some  type  of  income  assistance. 

Yoii  may  ask,  is  this  a  causal  relationship?  In  other  words,  has 
the  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  labor  force  been  a 
direct  cause  of  the  later  marriage  rate,  higher  divorce  rates  and 
more  single-parent  families?  I  think  the  answer  is  a  qualified  yes. 

My  own  research  suggcjts  there  are  many  factor?  that  are  lead- 
ing to  the  changes  I  have  cited.  But  the  increased  economic  inde- 
pendence of  women,  which  has  come  from  their  work  outside  of  the 
home,  has  been  one  factor. 

A  second  consequence  is  lower  fertility  and  smaller  families. 
Again  the  causation  runs  in  both  directions,  and  there  are  other 
factors  involved.  However,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that 
recent  trends  in  fertility  are  related  to  the  increased  participation 
of  women  in  the  labor  force.  The  facts  are  that  they  have  new 
options  other  than  motherhood,  and  that  the  cost  of  rearing  chil- 
dren is  going  up,  particularly  when  considering  the  implicit  costs  of 
the  foregone  earnings  of  a  mother  when  she  stays  home  for  many 
years.  She  not  only  foregoes  thie;  immediate  income  that  hier  work 
could  bring,  but  also  the  skill  acquisition  and  career  building  that,, 
over  the  long  run  may  increase  her  earnings. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Does  that  skill  acquisition  and  career  building 
carry  any  suggestion  on  the  degree  to  which  she  is  able  to  cope 
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with  being  a  single  mother  of  a  family  and  to  rai^  her  children  in 
a  strong  and  sacurfe  homt? 

In  other  wordSs  is  ^Jioihe  healthier  when  a  woman  works  or 
when  she  is  not  employed  and  on  welfare?  Which  offers  the.  best 
prospects  for  a  good  family  life?     "  S 

Dr.  Sawhiu.,  I  don't  think  we  can  pve  a  general  answer  to  that 
question  and  say  categorically  one  is  better  than  the  other.  I  think 
it  depends  ve^  much  upon  the  circtirastances  in  each  case.  One 
thing  that  the  research  suggests  is  that  the  woman's  own  prefer- 
ences are  imj^rtant. 

If  she  is  at  home  when  she  would  really  prefer  to  be  workings 
that  is  not  very  good  for  the  well-teing  of  the  family  and  for  her 
children.  Convetsely,  if  she  is  in  the  labor  force  out  of  economic 
necessity  and  would^  much  prefef"  to  be  fulfilling  a  more  traditional 
role  at  home,  that  leads  to  problems  as  well. 

However,  in  general  the  research  dc^s  not  indicate  any  major 
effect  of  women's  employment  on  children.  We  don't  have  any. 
..evidence  on  any  inajor  adverse  effecti. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Have  there  been  any  systematic,  longitudinal  stud- 
ies  made  of  that?  Don't  you  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
that?  ^  \ 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  important  question, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  We  are  spending  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  on 
manpower  prop^ama.  Hopefully  we  will  soon  be  spending  more  on 
child  care  programs.  These  programs  are^  designed  to  allow  a 
woman  to  enter  the  world  of  work.  Certainly  a  large  part  of  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  good  for  the  child. 

One  option  is  for  the  child  to  remain  at  home  with  ^he  mother ^ 
who  presumably  is  not  very  well  skilled  and  educated.  The  iterna- 
tive  option  is  for  the  mother  to  work  and  the  child  to  be  in  a  day^ 
care  center.  Which  of  those  options  will  produce  better  results? 

I  think  that  is-sompthing  for  us  as  policymakers  and  legislators, 
and  also  those  in  the  executive  branch,  to  consider. 

v7e  ought  to  have  a  data  base  on  that. 

Dr.  Sawhill,  I  think  a  gwd  bit  of  research  has  gone  forward  on 
that.  One  gf  the  difficulties  is  how  you  measure  outcomes,  and  as 
you  suggestoyou  would  need  longitudinal  .data. 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  Another  thing  you  mention  is  the  readiness  of  the 
child  to  learn  when  he  first  goes  to  the  schoolhouse  door. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  You  probably  know  the  results  of  some  of  the  Head 
Start  programs  as  weji  as  I  do.  They  suggest  thiat  being  in  a  Head 
Start  program,  which,  after  all,  is  a  form  of  developmental  day 
care,  provides  some  good  things  for  children,  initially  at  least.  We 
are  not  sure  those  effects  have  a  lasting  value,  but  certainly  there 
is  no  evidence*  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  children  are  any  worse 
off  for  having  been  through  that  experience.  I  think,  if  anything, 
they  are  better  off. 

I  have  never  seen  any  research  that  has  been  able  to  document 
in  a  satisfactory  fashion  any  n&gative  effects  for  children  of  moth- 
ers being  m  the  labor  force  generally. 

Now,  we  can  go  beyond  that  simple  Question  and  say,  "Well, 
under  what  conditiops  does  it  make  sense?  ' 

One  of  the  conditions  it  makes  sense  under  is  if  the  alternative 
care  arrangements  are  ve^  gocd^both  in  the  developmental  sense 
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of  learning  academic  competencies  or  preschool  types  of  skills^  ind 
in  the  emotional  sense  of  having  a  warm  substitute  environment, 
I  also  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  tradeoff  is 
often  between  income  and  time.  For  many  families  that  second 
income  is  absolutely  essential.  Although  it  might  be  nice  if  one 
parent  could  stay  home  full  tin  i  with  the  child*  it  may  be  that  the 
family  can't  really  afford  to  go  without  that  income. 
We  talked  about  the  impact  of  women's  employment  on  fertility 
'  and  the  fact  that  this  is  leading  to  smaller  families,  and  then  we 
moved  to  the  :^mpact  on  the  children  themselves.  Several  other 
types  of  consecpjences  of  womens'  employment,  which  I  don't  have 
time  to  go  into  in  any  detail,  should  be  noted:  First,  a  more  urban- 
oriented  society  and  less  geographic  mobility  than  in  the  past  and* 
second,  a  more  unequal  distributibn  of  income.  These  are  somewhat 
more  speculative  consequences,  but  I  think  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  we  would  see  them  occurring. 

Let  me  now  touch  on  what  1  think  the  major  policy  implications 
of  these  changes  are.  One  of  them  we  have  already  touched  on. 
Very  broadly  I  think  two  problems  need  to  be  addressed, 

One  is  the  strain  which  these  changes  are  creating  for  the  econo- 
my, and  another  is  the  stra^in  which  they  are  creating  for  the 
family,  to  which  you  have  already  alluded. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  economy.  The  major  issue  here— and  I  see 
this  very  much  from  my  perspective  as  Director  of  the  Manpower 
Commission— is,  can  we  create  enough  jobs  to  accommodate  all 
those  who  need  or  want  to  work?  A  kind  of  subsidiary  issue  that 
lies  just  under  the  surface  here  is  whether  women  are  taking  jobs 
away  from  men,  particularly  minority  men,  and  from  teenagers. 
My  answer  would  be  very  simply  that  we  tan  and  we  should 
'  create  enough  jobs  to  accommodate  growth  in  the  labor  force. 
,There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  our  society,  and  it  would  be  a 
real  travesty  to  ignore  the  contribution  which  women  can  make. 

I  think  the  issues  here  are  very  similar  with  ^  respect  to  older 
people.  We  see'an  emerging  debate  about  increasing  the  retirement 
age  and  whether  the  economy  can  absorb  the  older  workers.  My 
answer  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  women. 

I  think  there  is  a  short  term  digestion  problem  that  we  should 
^  talk  about  as  weU^  as  in  inflation  constraint  on  job  creation,  Mt  least 
in  the  ways  we  have  always  done  it,  Fo^  some  economies,  and 
increasingly  even  for  this  one,  there  is  a  balance-of-payments  con- 
straint, I  have  just  come  back  from  a  meeting  with  the  English- 
speaking  countries  in  Australia  on  employment  and  training 
policy.  One  of  the  things  that  I  learned  from  conversations  with  my 
colleagues  in  these  other  countries  is  that  because  they  are  trade- 
dependent  economies,  they  don*t  feel  they  can  expand  their  econo- 
mies. Like  us,  they  have  increasing  numbers  oC  women  coming  into 
the  labor  force.  Because  of  this  trade  constraint  they  are  seriously 
considering  adopting  policies  which  would  discourage  married 
women  from  working—through  the  tax  system  mainly.  In  some 
towns  in  Australia  there  are  actually,  ordinances  which  prohibit 
married  women  from  working.  Frankly,  I  was  quite  shocked  to 
learn  this.  j 
Mr,  SnHEUEK.  ^That  would  be  unconstitutional  in  this  country. 
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Dr,  Sawhill,  I  asked  if  there  were  not  some  legal  redresi  for 
these  womerii  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  they  would  be  socially 
ostracized  if  they  even  raised  the  question, 

NoWj  the  single  most  important  thing  that  we  could  do  in  order 
to  create  enough  jobs  to  find  some  innovative  ways  of  controlling 
inflation,  I  personally  think  we  ought  to  take  a  more  serious  look 
at  tax- based  incomes  policies.  There  are  problems  with  these  poli- 
cies but  we  certainly  don't  have  any  better  solution.  I  think  experi- 
mentation along  these,  lines  vyould  be  extremely  constructive.  More 
voluntary  efforts,  although  entirely  worthwhile^  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  job, 

1  think  that  the  benefits  of  finding  a  way  of  absorbing  all  of 
these  extra  workers  can  be  substantiaL  Standards  of  living  will 
clearly  rise  and  with  slowing  productivity  growth,  it  may  be  that  iri^ 
the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to  improve  standards  of  living 
more  through  reductions  in  the  dependency  ratio  than  through 
increases  in  individual  productivity. 

If  we  havie  more  older  workers  and  if  we  have  more  women 
workers,  we  may  indeed  get  some  reduction  in  the  dependency 
ratio.  Utilizing  these  workers -will  lead  to  higher  standards  of  living 
as  conventionally  measured. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  now  about  the  strains  these  changes 
are  creating  for  the  family.  The  $64  question  in  this  area,  which  we 
have  already  touched  upon,  is  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  kids 
if  everybody  is  out  working. 

There  are  various  possibilities  and  I  think  all  of  them  are  likely 
to  occur.  One  is  that  there  will  be  fewer  children^  smaller  families. 
A  second  is  that  maybe  children  won't  get  the  kind  of  care  that 
they  got  in  the  past. 'I  hope  that  this  won't  lead  to  a  generation  of 
neglected  children,  but  in  spite  of  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
think  it  is  critical  that  we  learn  more  about  this. 

A  third  possibility  is  that  we  will  move  toward  more  institution- 
alized child  care  arrangements.  You  asked  me  a  minute  ago  about 
the  child  under  6  who  doesn't  have,.full  time  care  within  the  home 
and  is  in  some  type  of  institution.  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  the 
victims  of  our  past  history  arid  cultural  arrangements  here.  No  one 
has  ever  done  a  scientific  study  that  said  at  age  6  it  is  better  for 
children  to  be  in  school  and  under  age  6  it  is  better  for  them,  to  be 
at  home.  It  might  be  age  3;  it  might  be  age  1;  it  might  be  age  8.  We  ^ 
don't  have  hard  evidence  on  that  question,  particularly  within  the" 
range  of  variation  that  is  realistic  in  a  policy  sense. 

A  fourth  possibility  and  one  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  is 
shorter  and  more  flexible  hours  of  work.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  40-hour  work  week  and  with  more  multiple 
earner  families  one  can  maintain  family jncome  with  each  Individ' 
ual  working  somewhat  fewer  hours  per  week. 

I  think  that  in  a  policy  sense  we  have  to  give  attention  to  these 
last  two  po.ssibilities:  Institutionalized  child  care  arrangements  and 
shorter  and  more  flexible  hours  of  work,  I  hope  that  we  don't  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  and  adopt  the  first  alternative  before  we  have 
really  looked  into  the  possibility  of  changing  "hours  of  work,  be- 
cause in  many  ways  I  think  that  is  the  more  desirable  way  to  go.  It 
does  preserve  a  rnore  important  role  for  the  family  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  It  doesn't  necessitate,  a  massive  new  expenditure  of  Fed- 
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eml  funds,  and  so  for  various  reasons  I  think  we  should  give  it  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 
Thank  you.  I  will  stop  now. 

Mr.  Stockman,  We  will  suspend  for  10  minutes  to  vote  and  be 
right  back. 

[Recess  taken,]  ' 

Mr.  Stockman.  We  have  succeeded  in  approving  the  journal  of 
yesterday's  proceedings.  That  is  a  narcissistic  act.  So  we  will  move 
forward, 

I  want  to  call  on^Dr.  Simon  next  butt  before  we  do,  I  haVe  a 
couple  of  questions;  that  I  want  to  address  to  you,  Dr.  SawhilL 

I  think  you  toucfted  on  a  terribly  important  point,  the  whole 
issue  of  displacement  effects  and  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
fixed  supply  of  jobs  in  the  economy.  That  iij  if  you  make  room  for 
people  who  are  on  the  outside,  you  are  going  to  displace  somebody 
who  is  already  in^  whether  youth,  minoritiei,  or  older  people.  That 
is  really  a  nonsensical  economic  proposition,  I  think,  because  ulti- 
mately the  level  of  output  in  the  economy  is  a  function  of  the  input 
supplied. 

Dr.  SAwhill.  Precisely. 

Mr,  Stockman.  The  more  input'  supplied,  the  more  output  you 
should  get  if  you  have  capital,  commercial  transactions  and  so 
ff/rth.  I  think  that  is  obvious,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  understood 
-  uund  here  very  well.  Whenever  we  get  into  these  questions,  the 
fixed  supply  assumption  seems  to  prevail. 

A  good  example  last  year  was  the  youth  opportunity  wage.  That 
was  all  fixed,  job  supply.  We  could  not  get  it  in.  The  same,  thing 
gtarts  to  happen  when  you  talk  about  older  people  working  longer. 

In  the  case  of  women,  a  dramatic  case  can  be  made,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  you  or  somebody  who' shares  your  opinion  could  begin 
work  on  a  moder  which  would  show,  in  rather  concrete  terms,  the 
fact  that  when  a  woman  goes  to  work  that  tends  to  create  an 
additional  job  demand  in  the  economy. 

We  have  been  talking  about  child  care.  If  she  is  going  to  go  to 
work,  the  chances  are  that /somebody  is  going  to  be  employed  to 
take  care  of  her  children.  It  probably  cati  be  shown  that  she  would 
have  a  higher  propensity  to  buy  convenience  food,  or  the  family 
might  eat  out  three  times  a  week  instead  of  two.  She  might  have  a 
propensity  to  purchase  more  labor-saving  devices  such  as  micro- 
wave ovens,  than  she  would  have  before. 

Has  anybody  tried  to  put  a  model  together  which  would  show,  the 
indirect  job  creation  effects  of  someone  moving  out  of  the  unmone- 
tized  household  sector  into  the  market  and  thereby  creating 
demand  for  things  she  is  going  to  monetize?  Would  tha^^  not  help 
people  better  understand  how  this  process  works? 

Dr,  Sawhill,  I  think  in  a  sense  our  macroeconomic  models  do 
that. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Yes,  on  the  macroeconomic  level. 

Dr,  Sawhill.  The  problem  is  educating  people  who  are  not  con- 
versant, as  most  of  us  are  not,  ^^ith  the  details  of  such  models,  J 
feel  that  is  badly  needed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  new  modeling  that  is 
needed  as  much  as  a  better  way  to  disseminate  that  information 
and  to  make  it  understood  to  the  lay  public.  I  would  Uke  to  work  . 
on  that* 
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I  was  at  a  conference  at  Afden  Houie  last  weak  that  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Work  in  America  Institute,  We  got  into  this  kind  of 
discussion*  and  what  I  have  always  called  the  lump  of  labor  fallacy 
was  vei^  much'  in  evidence,  in  the  discussions  of  this  group,  and 
this  was  a  group  of  leaders.  Top  trade  Union  leaders*  some  Oovern- 
ment  people  and  a  sprinkling  of  academics  attended.  But,  most  of 
the  peopie  really  did  not  understand  this  point  Dr.  Bernard  Ander- 
son, who  was  there  with  me^  was  appalled  at  the  level  of  misunder- 
standing about  this.  He  is  testifying  either  this  week  or  next  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  I  hope  he  is  going  to  speak  out 
very  strongly  about  this. 

I  will  certeinly  give  more  thought  to  whether  there  ig  some  new 
way  we^can  model  or  talk  about  these  issues  in  a  way  that  .will  be 
somewhat  more  convincing  to  the  general  public.  ^ 

Mr.  ScH^UER.  Wait  a  minute.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  You  may  not  have  been  here  when  Mr.  Stockman 
asked  me  his  initial  question,  which  was:  There  is  an  assumption 
which  many  people  hold  that  there  are  a  fixed  number  of  jobs  in 
the  economy  and  that  if  women  get  the  jobs,  or  older  people  get  the 
jobs,  they  will  displace  other  people.  What  can  we  do  to  dispel 
those  noneonstructive  ideas  which  are  becoming  increasingly  prev- 
alent? ■  ' 

One  thing  that  may  be  needed  is  better  mpdeling  or  analytical 
work.  I  would  like  to  refer  that  question  to  jome  of  the  members  of 
the. panel  here  who  are  into  the  modeling  area,  I  think  they  would 
be  much  more  competent  than  I  to  give  you  some  answer  on  that. 

In  addition  I  I  think  we  need  better  education  and  more  convinc- 
ing arguments  on  this  front  and  better  dissemination  of  what  the 
economics  profession,  I  thinki  accepts  almost  unanimously.  Again  I 
would  be  interested  to  see  what  my  colleagues  have  to  say  about 
this.  \  _ 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  I  remember  when  President  Roosevelt  promised 
that  by  the  end  of  his  term  we  would  have  60  million  Americans 
emplayed,  and  everybody  laughed  uproariously— the  Republicans 
made  great  fun  of  it. 

Dr,  Sawhill,  You  know,  up  until  last  year  a  I  think  the  largest 
increase  in  employment  that  we  had  had  in  any  single  year  in  the 
postwar  period  was  2=7  million  people.  We  created  4  million  jobs  in 
a  single  year  arid  everybody  said  it  could  not  be  done,  end  it  was 
done.  I  do  hot  think  there  are  a  lot  of  limits  on  job  creation. 

All  you  have  to  do.  is  look  back,  not  only  to  the  Roosevelt  experi» 
ence  and  what  World  War  II  was  able  to  accomplish,  but  at  the 
^entire  transformation  of  the  economy  from  an  agriculturally  based 
"^to  an  indugtfially  based  economy.  AH  of  those  people  had  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  work  force.  There  has  been  tremendous  growth 
in  the  population  and  in  the  labor  force,  and  we  have  never  had 
anj^  difficulty  providing  work  for  them,  =^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  There  is  almost  an  infinite  number  of  jobs  to  be 
created  af  the  service  in^ustiy  expands.  - 

Dr.  Sawmill,  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Stockman.  The  other  minor  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  in 
view  of  your  position  with  the  Commission^  how  much  confiderice 
do  you  have  in  the  statistical  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  in  their  projections? 
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I  have  been  listening  very  carefully  for  a  few  days  now  and  I  am 
starting  to  compile  a  list  of  disastrously  wrong  forecasts  for  a  20- 
year  period.  • 

Yesterday  the  Social  Security  Administration  people  told  me  in 
1946  they  had  projected  the  population  for  1975  at  between  147  and 
101  million  and  it  turned  out  to  be  223  million,  I  note  in  your 
paper  that  in  1970  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projected  a  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  women  tor  19H0  that  was  achieved  in 
1974. 

Do  you  think  that  in  terms  of  manpower  policies,  macroeconomic 
policies,  and  so  forth/ that  we  need  a  rather  large  quantum  jump  in 
the  forecasting  activities  and  precision  of  the  statistical  agencies  on 
which  we  rely  to  make  policy? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  think  there  is  room  for  improvement.  I  am  sure 
that  if  these  agencies  were  here  to  defend  themselves^  they  would 
point  out  that  they  have  an  insufficient  budget  and  staff  for  these 
activities.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  happy  to  improve  their 
estimates  given  the  Resources  to  do  so. 

When  I  was  at  the  Urban  Institute^  I  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  research  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  improve  the 
projections  of  the  female  labor  force  and  I  hope  that  the  work  that 
my  ex-colleagues  at  the^rban  Institute  are  doing,  will  improve  the 
forecasts  of  the  BLS.-  They  are  using  very  simple  extrapolation 
methods  with  an  assumption  that  there  has  to  be  a  deceleration  of 
the  trend,  since  the  participation  rate  is  obviously  not  goihg  to  go 
to  100  percent  or  more  than  100  percent.  It  has  to  slow  up  at  some 
point.  BLS  keeps  assuming  it  is  going  to  decelerate  in  the  near 
future  and  it  has  not  decelerated;  it  has  in  fact  continued  to  acceU 
erate.  ; 

Mr.  Stockman,  Am  I  wrong  in  perceiving  a  systematic  bias  Or 
are  these  just  two  examples — ^and  1  probably  could  give  others— ^ 
where  you  have  had  this  large  error  factor? 

Dr.  Sawmill,  There  have  been  errors,  there  is  no  question  about 
that,  but  I  am  only *poin ting  out  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this 
kind  of  forecasting,  It  takes  sophisticated  studies  and  staff  time 
and  resources  to  collect  and  analyze  historical  data  from  which  one 
extrapolates. 

I  would  algp  say  that  our  statistical  systems  are  better  than  what 
you  find  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Although  I  think  this 
kind  of  critical  self-assessment  is  very  important^  we  should  also 
give  ourselves  a  little  pat  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes.  Well,  I  will  not  carry  this  any  further 
except  to  say  that  we  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  want  to  fine  tune 
more  and  more  things,  and  the  more  you  want  to  fine  tune,  the 
better  ynur  data  have  to  be.  -I  do  not  see  that  our  data  are  solid 
enough  to  da  that.  So  maybe  we  pufht  to  be  a  little  less  ambitious. 

Dr,  Sawhill.  One  last  comment 

Given  the  amount  of  money  that  we  spend  on  operating  pro- 
grams, it  realjy  is  too-bad  that  we  do  not  invest  a  little  bit  more  in 
information-  Even  if  it  happens  that  in  only  one  case  out  of  10  the 
new  information  leads  to  much  wiser  policy,  it  would  clearly  be 
worth  it  in  some  cost-benefit  sense.  The  information  and  analysis 
are  very  cheap  rerative  to  the  cost  of  running  the  programs. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  ScHEUER.  Just  to  add  o^e^ footnote,  I  could  not  agree  with 
ou  more.  Dr.  SawhilL  One  of  the  gripea  that  this  committee  has 
ad  m  that  both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  are  making 
policies  and  designing  programs  from  an  inadequate  data  base.  You 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  scheme  in  order  to  realize  how  pervasive 
this  is=  ^  I 

Mr.  Stockman.  Dr.  Simon. 

STATEMiEOT  OF  DR.  JtTLIAK  SIMON,  PROFEiSOR  OF  ECONOM. 
ICS  AND  BUSINESB  ADMINISTRATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLI» 
NOIS 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  805,] 

Dr.  Simon.  Th^k  ^ou,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
this  committ^,  especially  because  mine  is  m  yet  a  minority  view* 
though  certainly  not  a  lone  voice.  .* 
I  was  delighted  by  Mr,  Stockman's  and  Dr,  Sawhiirs  remarto 
about  fixity  and  about  limits,  because  I  am  convinc^  that  mis 
placed  assumptions  about  fixity  and  limits  are  at  the  basis  of  our 
conventional  view  of  population  growth. 

In  the  long  run,  say  30  or  40  years  after  a  child's  birth,  popula- 
tion growth  and  additional  people  are  not  bad  for  the  standard  of 
living;  that  is  an  observed  empirical  fact.  There  is  also  sound 
theoretical  reason  to  go  further  and  say  that  population  p-owth 
and  additional  people  are  beneficial  and  to  a  large  extent*  in  the 
more  developed  countries  of  which  the  United  States  is  the  central 
element.  These  assertions  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  .donven- 
tional  wisdom,  of  course.  ^ 

Before  beginning  the  subject  pro^f,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  basic  misconceptions  about  population  growth.  One  is  that 
even  if  additional  people  have  a  positive  effect  upon  per  capita 
income,  this  effect  Would  be  offset  by  such  negative  effects  as: 
Pollution  of  the  environment,  shortage  of  agricultural  land  due  to 
paving  over  by  cities  and  highways,  shortage,  of  ener^,  and  in- 
creased chances  of  world  famine  and  starvation. 

The  main  basis  for  these  objections^  is  the  assertion  that  the 
trends  and  the  factors  are  for  the  worse  than  at  preeent.  The 
simple  truth,  however,  is  that  it  is  bunk  that  these  trends  are 
toward  the  worse;  rather,  the  trends  in  all  of  these  things  have 
been  proceeding  in  ^sitive  directions  over  the  relevant  past.  . 

Another  objection  that  one  sometimes  hears  is  that  social  disor- 
der and  psycholopcal  distre^  would  be  caused  by  higher  popula- 
tion density  in  the  United  States,  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence^  for 
any  such  negative  sociological  or  psychological  effecte  of  population 
density  on  balance,  as  all  recent  studies  have  shown. 

Now  about  population  proper,  and  productivity  and  knowledge, 
classical .  economic  theory,  since  the  first  edition  of  Malthus,  con- 
cludes that  population  growth  must  reduce  the  standard  of  living. 
The  operative  mechanism  is  capital  dilution,  the  so-called  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  Two  men  cannot  use  the  same  tool  at  the 
same  time,  or  farm  the  sape  piece  of  land,  without  reducing  the 
output  per  worker.  ^, 

But,  the  empirical  evidence  does  not  confirm  this  conventional 
view.  The  data  suggest  that  in  more  developed  countries,  popula- 
tion growth  does  not  hinder  economic  growth.  One  piece  of  histori- 


cal  evidence  was  the  concurrent  explosion  in  Europe  of  both  popu- 
lation and  ecohornic  devslopnient  from  1650  onward.  The  failure  of 
France  Lo  exc^l  economically  despite'  its  low  birth  rate  in  the  past 
'  100  years  is  an  important  vignette  in  this  history. 

Now  the  more  scientific  evidence.  The  statistical  evidence  is  of 
two  kinds.  First.  We  have  the  historical  evidence  which  was  collect- 
ed by  Nobel  prizewinner  Simon  Kusnets  on  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  first  half  century^  and  then  a  whole  cen- 
tury, for  those  countries  with  available  data.  Those  show  no  nega- 
tive effect  of  population  growth  on  economic  growth* 

Then  we  have  cross-sectional  studies  by  several  researchers  relat- 
ing the  rate  of  popiilation  growth  to  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
various  countries  in  various  periods  since  World  War  IL' These 
studies  show  the  same  absence  of  correlation  between  economic 
growth  and  population  growth. 

These  overlapping  empirical  studies  do  not  show  that  fast  popu- 
lation,  growth  in  .  more  developed  countries  increases  per  capita 
income,  but  they  certainly  imply  that  it  does  not  decrease  per 
capita  income  or  economic  growth, 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  lack  of  negative  influence 
of  population  growth  on  economic  growth  almost^  surely  is  the 
positive  effect  of  additional  people  on  productivity  by  creating  addi- 
tional productive  knowledge, 

I  am  saying  that  in  the  long  run  the  most  important  impact  of 
population  size  and.  growth  is  the  effect  of  additional  people  upon 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  that  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  This  positive  effect  is  large  enough  in  the  long 
run  to  dominate  all  the  Negative  effects  of  population  growth.  That 
is  a  strong  statement,  but  the  evidence  for  it  seems  strong*  too. 

Let's  consider  a  question: , Why  is  the  standard  of -living  so  much 
higher  in  the  United  States  or  Sweden  now  than  in  India  or  Mali, 
or  than  in  the  United  States  or  Sweden  200  years  ago?  Clearly,  the 
proximate  cause  is  that  the  average  worker  in  the  United  States  or 
Sweden  now  produces  much  more  goods  and  services  per  day  than 
does  the  average  worker  in  India  or_.Malii  or  than  the  average 
worker  in  Sweden  of  the  Unlted.States  did  200  years  ago, 

The  allHmportant  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  now,  and  India  and  Mali  now,  or  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  then,  is  that  there  is  a  greater  stock  of  technological 
knowledge  available  now,  and  people  are  educated  to  learn  and  use 
-that  knowledge.  The  knowledge  and  schooling  are  intertwined;  in 
India  now,  unlike  the  United  States  200  years  ago,  the  knowledge 
is  available  in  books  in  the  library.  But  without  the  schoolings  the 
knowledge  cannot  be  adapted  to  local  needs  and  then  put  to  work. 
The  stock  of  industrial  capital  is^lso  intertwined  with  the  stock  of 
knowk*dge  and  with  education.  The  value  of  our  stock  of  capital 
such  as  computers  and  jet  airplanes  consists  largely  of  the  new 
knowledge  that  is  built  into  them.  And  without  educated  workers, 
capital  equipment  cannot  be  operated  and  hence  would  be  worth- 
jess.  ^  . 

The  importance  of  the  technological  knowledge  factor  came  out 
clearly  in  two  famous  studies.  Both  of  them  found  that  even  after 
capital  and  labor  are  allowed  for,  much  of  the  economic  growth 
cannot  reasonably  be  explained  by  any  factor  other  than  an  im- 
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provement  in  the  level  of  technological  practici,  including  im- 
proved organizatfonal  methcMia, 

Well,  how  do  population  size  an^rgrowth  come  into  the  picture? 
The  source  of  improvenienta  in  productivity  is  the  human  mind. 
The  human  mind  is  very  seldom  found  apart  from  the  human  body/ 
and  because  improvemente^ — their  invention  and  their  adoption — 
come  from  people,  it  seerhs  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  amount 
of  improvement  depends  on  the  number  of  people  avatfflble  to  use 
their  minds,  'J 

Mr  'ScHEUBR.  We  heard  testimory  last  week  that  children  in 
large  families  tertd  to  have  LQ/s  lower  than  children  in  smaller 
families.  This  negative  association  holds  for  all  social  classes. 

I  wonder  how  you  relate  your  proposition  that  with  more  people 
there  is  more  human  creativity  with  what  we  heard  Dr.  Wray  eay^ 
that  is,  that  IQ  seems  to  fall  for  the  later  children-  in  a  large 
family. 

Dr.  Simon.  I  have  to  confess  I  am  not  a  psychologist,  I  am  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  these  data.  I  wish  I  were,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Nevertheless,  two  things  strike  rne.  First,  there  seems  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  controveray  about  the  nature  of  these  data.  Having 
looked  at  some  of  these  data  in  a  few  of  the  more  general  publica- 
tions* they  seem  to  be  amenable  to  various  kinds  of  interpretation. 

Second  of  all,  even  those  studies  which  conclude  that  there  Is  a 
relationship  between  birth  order  or  parity  and  IQ  do  not  tell  us 
how  much  in  any  kind  of  important  terms.  They  may  tall  us  there 
is  a  statistiial  significance  between  the  two,  but  that  might  s  mean 
that,  over  the  tens  of  thousands  or  .  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  study,  half  an  IQ  point  between  the  seventh  child  and  the 
first  child  might  be  enough  to  establish  what  is  a  publishable 
statisticai  significance,  However,^^that  might  be  of  no  importance  in 
any  kind  of  economic  terms. 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  My  recollection  was  that  It  was  in  the  range  of  10 
to  20  IQ  points.  But,  I  will  check  the  record. 

Dr.  Simon.  Would  you,  please? 

Mr.  gcHEUiR.  We  will  inform  yoq^  Dr.  Simon, 

Dr.  Simon.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that;  10  to  20  IQ 
ppinta  is  an  enormous  thing, 

Mr,  ScHEUEH.  It  was  very  significant. 

Dr.  Simon.  The  averages  in  the  groups  I  was  looking  at*  In  the 
science  article-^the  famous  one  of  Eajonc  and  his  coauthor— were 
102.3  to  101,7.  But  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  psychologist. 

Mr.  Stockman,  First,  I  do  not  think  we  should  necessarily  corre- 
late one»for-one  IQ  with  the  kind  of  productivity-enhancing  input 
you  are  suggesting.  ' 

Dr.  Simon.  Wonderful. 

Mi%  Stockman,  I  read  your  testimony.  You  talk  about  the  super- 
market ei«rk  who  finds  a  better  way  to  display  things  on  a  shelf 
That  may  or  may  not  be  a  function  of  IQ. 

Second,  did  not  this  testimony  show  that  with  rising  levels  of 
inconie,  real  .income,  IQ's  rise  as  \yell? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  The  slope  still  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Nevertheless,  you  have  a  rising  slope.  To  the 
extent  of  your  thesis,  population  creates  higher  levels  of  wealth, 
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then  you  have  these  two  factors  offsetting  one  another.  The  whole 
curve  is  rising  even  though  the  slope  remains, 
Mr.  ScHEUKH,  Correct. 

Dr,  Simon.  Thank  you.  You  said  that  better  than  I  could  have 
said  it,  Mr.  Stockman,  As  to  the  need  now  for  additional  producers 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  what  their  effect  is,  for  example,  Nobel 
winner  in  physics  Hans  Bethe  tells  us  that  the  future  cbst  and 
availability  of  nuclear  ^power,  and  hence  the  future  cost  or  avaiU 
ability  of  energy  generallyt  would  be  a  rosier  prospect  if  the  popu- 
lation of  scientific  workers  in  the  United  States  arid  the  more- 
developed  world  were  larger.  If  we  had  more  workers,  chances  are 
we  would  have  nuclear  fusion  sooner,  ^ 

Another  example,  whereas  we  dievelop  new  materials— plastics 
and  motals— almost  every  day,  it  was  centurfes  or  thousands  of 
years  between  the  discovery  of,  say,  copper  and  iron.  It  makes 
sense  that  if  there  had  been  a  larger  population  then,  the  pace  of 
increase  in  technological  practice  would  have  been  faster. 

Population  size  and  growth  have  a  variety  of  economic  effects, 
some  negative,  some  positive.  If  an  economist  is  going  to  be  worth 
his  salt,  he  has  to  take  account  of  the  size  and  importance  of^ 
various  effecti^.  He  or  she  has  to  calculate  the  net  effect  of  all  these 
forces  together.  You  can  only  obtain  an  on-balance  overall  assess- 
ment  if  you  build  an  integrated  model  of  the  economy  and  then 
compare  the  incomes  that  you  would  get  und^r  various  conditions 
of  population  growth,  ;  h 

I,  therefore,  added  to  a  simple  neoclassical  .model  another  simple 
fact  of  the  economic  growth  of  nations,  which  is  the  increase  in 
productivity  due  to  additional  people's  inventive  and  adaptive  capa- 
cities. Not  too  surprisingly,  I  arrived  at  a  very  different  result  than 
the  standard  Malthusian  model,      ^  .  / 

I  compared  several  different  rates  of  population  growth  in  the 
simulation.  One  of  these  was  zero  population  growth,  another -what 
I  call  BASE,  1  percent  population  growth  per  year;  another  was  a 
50  percent  jump  in  the  birth  rate  above  BASE  in  year  zero  and  in 
subsequent  years;  another  had  2  percent  population  growth  per 
year. 

The  most  iriipdrtant  outcome  is  that  under  every  set  of  condi- 
tions, the  demographic  structures  mih  the  more  rapid  population 
growth  come  to  have  higher  per-worker  income  than  the  BASE 
structure  in  less  than  80  years,  The^^opulation  growth  structure  of 
ZPG  holds  its  advantage  over  the  BASE  one-percent  structure  only 
about  as  long  as  BASE  holds  its  advantage  over  the  faster  popula- 
tion^growth  structures;  thereafter  ZPG  does  much  worse. 

In  many  of  the  runs,  the  higher  fertility  structures  overtake  the 
BASE  rate  in  per-worker  output  after  only  80  years.  That  is,  only 
10  years  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  additional  children  into  the 
labor  force  the  faster  population-grourth-rate  structures  do  better. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  long  run,^  30,  50,  80  years,  is  a  long  way 
off.  Therefore,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  us  than  is  the  short  run. 
But  we  should  remember  that  our  long  run  is  going  to  be  somebody 
else*s  short  run,  just  as  our  short  run  was  somebody  else's  long 
run.  '         /  .  . 

Babies  do  not  create  knowledge  and  improve  productivity  while 
still  in  their  cradles,,  of  course.  Although  the  family  bears  most  of 
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the  coat  of  the^children,  sbciety  has  to  shell  out  to  bring  him  or  her 
to  adulthood.  This  means  if  you  do  .  not  want  to  look  as  far  ahead  as 
the  next  25  years,  the  benefit  of  knowledge  from  someb^y  else's 
babies  born  today  does,  not  interest  you.  Butj  if  you  feel  some 
interest  and  obligation^ to  the  longer-run  future,  perhaps  based  on 
the  fact  that  you  yourself  today  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
expenses  that  someone  paid  for  26  ^r  50  or  100  years  ago,  then  the 
knowledge  that  will  be  produced  by /today's  children  will  be  seen  by 
you  to  be  of  great  positive  benieflt  to  you. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Next  Wednesday 'in  California,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  interesting  laboratory  test  on  the  kind  of  decisionmaking 
you  are  talking  about,  ^  = 

Dr.  Simon.  Why? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Well,  that  is  the  famous  Proposition  13  where  they 
are  talking  about  a  very  drastic  reduction  in  the  State  property 
taXj  most  of  which  goes  for  education.  What  people  are  afraid  of  is 
that  the  older  people  will  say,  "To  hell  with  education,  it  is  not 
going  to  affect  bur  lives". 

Dr.  Simon.  You  are  saying  that  this  measures  our  willingness  to 
look  forward? 

Mr.  Soheuer.  Yes;  it  is' going  to  tell  us  a  lot  about  how  people 
identify  "themselves  with  other  generations. 

Mr.  Stockman.  This  will  tell  us  whether  Keynes  was  right. 
Mr.  ScuEUER.  No. 

Mr.  Stockman.  In  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead  if  we  act  on  that 

basis™ 

Dr.  Simon.  I  think  some  measure  of  unselfishness  should  compel 
us  to  keep  the  long-run  in  mind  as  we  make  our  decisions  about 
population  policy,  I  analogize  here  to  what  the  environmentalists 
are  urpng  on  us  with  respect  to  our  national  environment. 

I  close  with  a  couple  of  policy  recommendations. 

First,  I  recommend  that  we  stop  worrying  about  too  rapid  a 
population  growth  rate  in  the  United  States,  Helping  people  obtoin 
the  number  of  children  they  want,  no  niore  and  no  less,  is  desirable 
on  general  grounds.  But,  there  is  no  Ipng  run  macroeconomic  war- 
rant for  any  governinent  population  control  activities. 

My  second  recommendation  is  that  we  increase  , the  rate  of  immi- 
.  gration,  because  immigrants  are  likely  to  have  even  lower  social 
costs  and  higher  social  benefite  of  the  sort  described  here  than  do 
native-born  children. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  Simon.  I  was  about  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  You  can  thank  us  for  our  attention  for  the  next 
few  minutes.  - 

Dr.  SiMbN.  That  was  the  subject  of  a  whole  paper  I  gave  at  the 
Population  Association  meetings. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Maybe  we  should  have  that . 

Mr.  Stockman.  For  the  record.  .  • 

Additional  Materials  in  Appendix  with  Prepared  Statement] 

Dr.  Simon.  I  would  be  happy  to.  I  can  summarize. 

What  I  did  was  to  Icwk  at  the  studies  I  could  find  for  four 
i  countries,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Israel.  I 
looked  at  a  variety  orissues  which  induded™with  reference  to  my 
last  point— the  amount  of  taxes  that  immigrants  pay,  and  the 
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amount  of  social  services  that  they  use.  In  all  of  these  cases— most 
especially,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the  illegal  immigrants  In  the 
United  States— the  amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay  is  likely  to 
vastly  exceed  the  amount  of  social  services  that  they  use. 

One  important  fact*  of  course,  is  the,  age  composition  of  the 
immigrants.  Immigranti  everywhere  throughout,  history  have 
always  been  young,  strong,  single,  without  children,  and  in  the 
prime  productive  years  rather  than  in  the  years  in  which  they 
consume, 

Mr.  ScHEtJER,  Yes;  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  you  would  send  us 
your  study. 

Dr.  Simon.  I  woulcj  be  delighted  to  do  that  and  have  it  included 
in  the  record. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  We  will  print  it  in  the  record. 
Dr.  Simon.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Dr. 
Simon,  I  think  it  is  a  tremendously  helpful  antidote  to  some  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  nonsense  we  are  getting  these  days  from 
Malthusian  institutions  like  the  Worldwatch  Institute. 

I  think  there  is  a  problem  with  your  presentation.  I  want  to  ask  ^ 
you  this,  I  think  you  mean  to  say  that  population  growth  has  a 
positive  effect  on  per  capita  income  and  income  growth,  all  other 
things  being  equal. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  a  hypothesis  so  we  can  probe  that 
a  little  bit.  Assume  that  everything  is  equal  about  the  United 
States  today*  its  population*  natural  resources,  land  area,  and  so 
forth,  except  for  two  thin^: 

First,  there  is  a  TO  percent  tax  rate  on  all  productive  activity, 
whether  it  is  returns  to  physical  capital,  elective  capital,  or  labor. 

Second,  assume  something  went  wrong  at  the  time  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  United  States  was  not  formed;  instead  -?e  now  have 
50  sovereign  nations  traversing  the  continent,  each  with  their  own 
currency,  border  restraints  in  terms  of  tariffs,  obstacles  to  corn- 
merce  and  so  forth.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  the  same  level  of 
income  in  the  continental  United  States  that  we  have  today? 

This  is  not  a  trap.  - 

Dr.  Simon,  The  first  of  the  questions,  what  would  happen  if  we 
had  a  70- percent  tax  on  all  kinds  of  capital? 
Mr,  Stockman.  On  the  return  to  productive  activity. 
Dr,  Simon.  All  kinds. 
Mr.  Stockman.  Yes. 

Dr*  Simon.  I  confess  I  would  have  to  take  soma  time  to  think 
that  one  through,  Mr.  Stockman.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
could  answer  off  the  cuff.  I  have  not  thought  about  it.  I  would 
prefer  to  duck  that  one  if  I  could.  If  you  do  not  mind,  may  I  think 
about  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  come  back  to  you? 

On  the  second  one,  what  if  the  United  States  were  50  separate 
countries.  My  family  is  here  with  me.  We  drove  from  Illinois  and 
just  by  chance,  one  of  the  things  we  talked  about  as  we  drove  is 
what  would  have  happened  if  in  fact  the  country  had  seceded  into 
two  parts  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  v^hat  would  happen  if 
each  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  were  a  separate  country.  I 
argued  to  my  wife  and  kids,  as  I  would  argue  with  you,  that  I  think 
that  although  the  context  then  was  mostly  political,  it  is  not  likely 
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to  have  had  any  enormous  economic  effects  that  would  change  my 
conclusions. 

This  would  of  course  depend  upon  hpw  many  trade  barriers  there 
were  between  each  of  these  States,  whether  we  had  a  situation 
where  the  barriers  were  as  great  as  they  are  around  Israel  with 
respect  to  the_  Arab,  world,  or  as  small  as  they  are  between,  say^ 
Monaco  and  France.  If  the  barriers  were  small,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  matter  one  whit, 

Mr,  Stockman,  Let's  say  substantial  impediments  to  commerce. 

Dr.  Simon,  OK.  Let's  take  the  tough  case  of  Israel,  Israel  cannot 
buy  or  seU  anything  from  its  neighbors.  Despite  the  total  barriers 
that  exist,  from  my  experience  looking  at  the  Israeli  economy  and 
how  it  developed,  I  do  not  think  even  barriers  that  great  would  be 
large  enough  to  alter  the  main  thrust  of  the  conclusions  which  I 
was  offering. 

To  substantiate  that  conclusion  would  be  a  massive  job,  I  am  not 
sure  that  anyone  could  do  it  at  this  point,  But  I  can  tell  you  I  have 
thought  about  it;  h  have  looked  at  some  of  these  cases  at  least 
casually,  and  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  country  that  has  tiq 
commerce  whatsoever  with  its  neighbors,  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
change  the  conclusion,  ■  ^ 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  Just  to  put  a  footnote  on  that,  the  pressures  are 
such  in  that  hypothetical  situation  that  even  with  all  the  enmities 
it  is  hbt  true  there  is  no  commerce;  there  is  a  fair  amount.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  stand  and  watch  on  the  Allenby  Bridge  as  the  trucks 
go  back  and  forth.  The  Israelis  manufacture  insecticides  and  the 
trucks  roll  them  across  the  border.  They  stamp  in  Arabic  **Made  in 
Jordan/'  and  distribute  them  all  over  the  Arab  world.  Everybody 
knows  that  they  come  from  Israel  but  nobody  wants  to  talk  about 
it,  because  they  need  the  insecticides  and  Israel  is  where  they  are 
made.  You  can  replicate  that  a  thouand  times. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  produce  going  from  the  West 
Bank  into  Israel.  There  are  workers  from  the  West  Bank  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  going  to  Israel  for  the  same  kind  of  jobs  that  our 
low-income  minority  people  and  the  illegal  Mexican  immigrants  fill 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  construction  trades. 

So  behind  that  facade  of  total  hatred,  there  is  a  lot  of  economic 
activity  going  on--^which  is  a  lesson  in  and  of  itself 

Mr.  STpCKMAN.  I  think  you  have  to  distinguish  between  raw 
population  potential  and  the  economic  context  which  allows  that  to 
be  more  or  less  fully  mobilized.  If  there  are  'all  kinds  of  deterrents 
to  people  developing  fully  their  potential  capacity  for  productivity 
growth  because  of  various  kinds  of  constraints  whether  they  are 
tax  disincentives  or  disincentives  to  commerct  specialization  of 
labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  equally  important  variable. 
And  under  the  most  ideal  ^circumstances,  where  everyone  has'  a 
wide  opportunity  to  develop  his  economic  potential  to  the  fullest^ 
there  is  a  market  to  exchange  talent  and  labor  and  the  wider  the 
market  the  better.  Then  you  get  more  overall  benefit  to  society, 
higher  per  capita  income,  and  so  forth  from  the  population  growth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  case  to  sustain  that 
pure  population  growth  alone  is  going  to  dp  anything  for  you.  Look 
at  India, ^  There  is  ample  raw  labor,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
economic  institutions  in  the  marketplace^  I  happen  to  believe,  that 
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would  allow  that  raw  labor  potential,  raw  intellectual  potential  to 

be  mobilized  at  the  highest  level  of  economic  activity.  Would  you 

go  along  with  that? 
Dr.  Simon,  Yes;  I  go  along  with  it.  You  are  quite  right, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  what  I  am  baying  h^re 

is,  all  things  being  equaL 
Mr.  StocKaMAN.  That  ii  where  we  agree. 

Dr.  Simon,  It  is  important  to  mention  explicitly  some  of  these 
things.  Perhap^  the  moat  important  is  the  one  that  is  inherent  in 
the  compariaonX  between  India  and  the  United  States,  that  is  aa= 
^suming  that  the  average  leyel  of  income  between  the  countries  is 
equal  and  if  we  compare  countries  which  differ  both  in  population 
size  and  in  averags  level  of  income,  then  of  course  the  proposition 
does  not  hold.  \ 


Mr.  Stockman.  l  am  just  trying  to  lead  you  one  step  further, 
though.  Population  c^n  come  from  natural  birth  or  it  might  come 
from  removing  barriers  to  the  highest  level  of  extraction  of  the  raw 
human  potantiaL 

Let's  say  the.  Common  Market  suddenly  becomes  a  wide=opea, 
market.  All  the  tariff  barriers  are  removed;  there  are  common 
levels  of  taxation  and  a  common  currency.  Instead  of  8  or  10 
countries  with  populations  ranging  from  8  to  50  million,  all  of  a 
sudden  there  is  a  market  of  800  million  people  in  which  all  bar* 
riers  to  the  realization  of  that  inherent  capacity  in  population 
disappear.  Shouldn't  this  produce  a  higher  level  of  per  capita 
income?  \ 

Dr.  Simon.  I  think  that  is  certainly  right.  I  would  expect  an 
increase  in  opportunities  and  an  increase  in  population  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  both  of  them 
would  act  to  promote  economic  growth  more  than  either  one  of 
them  separately.  I  think  that  is  one  of  our  fundamental  ways  of 
thinking,  as  economista,  to  assume  that  to  expand  opportunities, 
and  to  expand  the  possibilities  for  exchange  and  trade  and  commu- 
nication, will  always  If  ad  to  Improved  economic  performance. 

Mr,  Stockman.  I  have  one  more  question. 

I  think  I  buy  your  thesis  entirely,  but  there— ^  , 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Why  do  you  not  ask  your  question  of  Dr.  Simon,  then  I  will  ask  a 
question,  and  we  will  request  him  to  answer  later.  Then  we  will 
shift  to  Dr.  Freeman  because  he  has  to  leave  at  noon;  we  will  come 
back  to  Dr.  Sirnori.  He  said  something  very  interesting  before. 

He  said  he  likes  to  think  before  he  answers.  That  is  a  different 
precedent  than  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Stockman,  We  do  not  even  think  before  we  ask, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  You  ask  your  question;  I  will  ask  mine. 

^Mr,  Stockman.  OK.  This  is  a  rather  major  question  so  maybe  it 
would  help  you  to  have  a  few  minutes, 

I  think  I  buy  your  whole  thesis  that  there  are  not  resource 
constrainte,  it  is  particularly  clear  on  the  mineral  side.  The  thing 
that  dramatized  that  to  me  was  when  I  was  out  on  the  West  Coast 
to  speak  to  the  Mining  Congress  and  somebody  pointed  out  to  me 
in  1900  the  real  price  for  a  pound  of  copper  was  $1.  Today  it  is  60 
cents,  even  though  we  were  mining  hybrid  copper  then  and  we  are 
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down  to  fractional  analysia  copper  now.  You  can  duplicate  that  all 

over. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  can  make  that  same  argument  on  the 
environmental  side  in  terms  the  of  the  natural  carrying  capacity  of 
the  biosphere  or  biological  systems.  The  whole  Club  of  Rome  argu- 
.ment  is  that  there  ia  a  fixed  amount  of  physical  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  different  biological  systems,  such  as  air  or  water  sys- 
tems,  systems,  to  receive  emissions  from  industrial  activity. 

Therefore,  with,  increasing  levels  of  aggregate  output  that  you 
are  calling  for,  there  are  going  to  be  more  and  more  emissions 
entering  those  systems/  Now  if  their  carrying  capacity  is  fi^ed  in 
some  way,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  higher  and  higher  degrees 
of  removal  of  those  emissions  and  pollutants  from  the  higher  level 
of  aggregate  output.  But,  everybody  knows  there  is  a  curve  that 
tends  to  go  straight  up.  The  assumption  is  that*  with  higher  de- 
gree's of  pollution  removal,  say  from  the  tailpipe  of  a  car  or  from 
the  smokestacks  of  a  powerplant,  the  cost  escalates  exponentially. 
When  you  go  from  10  percent  to  90  percent  pollution  removal  it 
does  not  cost  much;  when  you  go  from  90  to  95  percent  it  gets  more 
expensive,  and  froiii  95  to  99  percent  it  is  prohibitive.  The  point  is, 
as  you  have  to  g^  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  removal,  it 
becomes  more  costly. 

Their  argument  is  that  the  cost  curve  is  so  steep  that  you  reach 
a  ridiculous  situation.  If  you  can  answer  that,  then  your  whole 
population-environment  hypothesis  fits  together  and  you  will  carry 
the  day,  , 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Assuming  there  is  this  kind  of  limit  on  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  biosphere,  how  do  you  factor  into  it  food  needs, 
energy  needs,  environmental  stress,  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes, 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Now  I  have  one  additional  question  for  you  to 
answer  after  we  hear  from  Dr,  Freeman, 

We  talked  before  about  illegal  immigration  from  Mexico,  It  was 
said  that  "these  people  are.  coming  in  at  the  prime  of  their  lives,  at 
the  peak  of  their  productivity.  You  also  mentioned  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  assumption  that  levels  of  everything  were  equal 
between  countries.  Well,  of  couPse  we  know  all  things  are  not  equal 
between  countries. 

You  have  the  push  factor,  which  is  the  absence  of  jobs  in  MexicOi 
and  the  pull  factor,  which  is  the  availability  of  jobs  Ih  the  United 
States,  put,  the  hard  fact  is  that  wten  these  young  people  come 
here,  they  do  not  k.now  the  language,  they  do  not  have  marketable 
skills,  they  generally  a  re  not  liter^teJji-BTrgTrsh,  and  frequently  not 
in  Spanish.  — ^^^^^^ 

In  a  fairly  sophisticated,  industrialized  economyj  where  do  they  . 
fit  in  other  than  in  the  lowest  of  low-paying  jobs? 

We  have  had  testimony  from  witnesses  who  felt  that  illegal 
immigrants  who  came  here  and  filled  these  low-paying  jobs  may 
not  perceive  of  themselves  as  immigrants,  but  really  as  residents  of 
rural  Mexico.  They  may  not  be  frustrated  by  thM  lack  of  upward 
mobility  and  unequal  pay  because  they  perceive  themselves  as 
Teturning  to  Mexico  with  their  savings. 
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But,  their  children  will  not  be  satiified.  Their  children  will  not 
perceive  themselves  as  rural  Mexicans  but  as  Americans.  They  will 
nat  be  satisfied  to  be  treated  in  an  inferior  status,  unequally;  they 
want  the  kind  of  life  they  see  on  television.  What  kind  of  group 
*will  this  generation  become?  Will  they  be  a  cohesive  part  of  Ameri- 
can society  or  will  they  feel  alienated? 

How  do  the  realities  of  this  whole  Oestalt  match  your  theoretical 
statement  that  these  young  people  come  here  at  the  peak  of  their 
productivity?  .  ' 

We  will  get  back  to  you  anon. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Dr,  Freeman. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  FREEMAN.  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS,  HARVARD  UMVERSITY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  767.] 

Dr.  Freeman.  I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the  effect  of  the 
large  number  of  young  people  currently  graduatinf  into  the  job 
market  on  the  economic  position  of  young  people  relative  to  older 
people. 

lit  me  first  restate  some  of  the  facts  that  Isabel  Sawhill  gave  to 
highh'ght  the  tremendous  change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  work 
force  that  has  occurred  recently. 

In  1966,  if  you  take  the  number  of  male  workers  less  than  35 
years  of  age  and  divide  that  by  the  number  of  male  workers  more 
than  35  years  of  age,  the  number  comes  out  to  be  about  55  percent. 

ln\  U)T6,  that  number  was  78 'percent,  a  huge  increase  in  the 
number  of  male  workers  under  85  relative  to  the  number  of  male 
workei  B  over  36, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  do  not  understand  these  statistics.  Are  you  tell- 
ing me  that  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  under  35  year  olds  in 
the  labor  force  than  over  85  year  olds  or  a  larger  percentage? 

Dr.  Freeman.  It  is  smaller.  There  are  fewer  workers  under  35 
than  over  35.  But,  because  there  have  been  so  many  people  gradu- 
ating from  high  schools  and  colleges;  dropping  out  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  getting  into  the  job  market^  the  relative  number 
of  people  aged  over  35  years  to  those  under  35  years  of  age  has 
declined. 

Ten  years  ago  for  every  worker  over  85  there  was  about  one-half 
younger  worker  under  35.  Now  for  every  worker  over  35,  among 
men*  there  is  now  three-fourths  of  a  worker  under  35.  The  ratio  of 
younger  to  older  workers  has  changed  very  sharply.  There  are 
many  more  younger  workers  today  ,  relative  to  the  older  workers. 

Mr,  Scheuer.  Wait  a  minute.  li  this  the  famous  baby  boom 
moving  like  a  watermelon  through  a  boa  constrictor? 

Dr.  Freeman.  Exactly> 

Mr.  Scheuer.  And,  by  the  year  2020  they  are  all  going  to  be 
retirees? 

Dr,  Freeman,  Yes.  Because  of  the  baby  boom,  we  have  the 
youngest  work  force  we  have  ever  had.  Among  women  this  is  even 
more  dramatic  because  the  participation  rate  of  youn^  women  has 
increased  relative  to  the  participation  of  older  women.  The  group 
where  this  is  most  dramatic  is  among  college  people*  because  this 
big  baby  boom  group  has  gone  to  college  in  numberg  unprecedent= 
ed. 
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So  that  among  men  in  1966,  for  every  male  college  graduate  over 
35,  there  had  been  0,6  male  college  graduates  in  the  work  force  less 
than  35.  Today,  for  every  working  college  graduate  ,  male  over  35, 
there  is  one  under  35. 
^  For  women  in  1966,  for  every  womao  college  graduate  over  85  in 
the  work  force,  there  had  been  0,8  college  graduates  under  85, 
Today  for  every  woman  coHege  graduate  over  35  in  the  work  force, 
there  are  1,6  women  college  graduates  under  35  in  the  work  force. 
A  tremendous  change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  work  force  has 
occurred  because  of  the  big  baby  boom.  ^ 

Now,  r  want  to  talk  about  what  that  has  done  to  the  economic 
position  of  young  workers  relative  to  older  workers.  According  to 
all  the  census  statistics  that  I.  have  analyzed,  the  baby  boom  has 
caused  a  tremendous  decline  in  the  relative  wages  of  young  people 
compared  to  older  people.  This  change  in  relative  wage  rates 
makes  good  logical  sense.  With  more  and  more  young  people  per 
older  .person,  one  would  expect  the  wage  structure  to  change 
against  the  young. 

Let  me  give  some  statistics  to  show  the  magnitude  of  this. 

In  the  mid-l960's,  a  person  aged  45  to  54  earned  74  percent  more 
than  a  person  aged  20  to  24.  There  is  now  a  100  percent  ad%'antage 
in  the  latest  statistics. 

In  1968,  a  male  college  graduate  between  the  ages  of  25  and  84 
earned  38  percent  less  than  a  college  graduate  who  was  45  to  54 
'years  old, 

Mr.  SjocKMAN,  Are  these  for  the  population  as  a  whole? 

Dr.  Freeman,  These  are  broken  down  by  sex.  They  are  for  men. 

Mr.  Stockman,  So  the  74  percent,  that  is  male? 

Dr,  Freeman,  Male,  yes. 

Dr.  Freeman.  College  graduate  earnings  went  from  a  38  percent 
advantage  for  the  older  workers  to  a  63  percent  advantage,  as  of 
the  latest  statistics. 

For  women,  there  really  isn't  much  change  because,  for  whatever 
reason,  earnings  by  women  of  different  ages  haven*t  varied  much. 
Tjhere  is  a  steep  profile  for  men..  The  older  you  get,  the  more  you 
npake.  Among  women,  there  hasn't  been  that  kind  of  relation. 
I  The  big  Influx  of  young  women  doesn't  appear  to  have  had  much 
effect  on  what  had  previously  been  a  flat  age  earning  profile. 
I  One  lesson  from  this  experience  is  that  the  wages  in  the  society 
are  really  much  more  flexible  than  some  people  might  have 
.bought. 

The  changes  in  the  last  decade  have  been,  in  some  send¥,  a  v&f^ 
|ood  experiment.  Suddenly  the  supply  of  one  group  of 'people  in-  y 
creased  enormously  for  essentially  demographic  reasons,  because  of  ' 
the  baby  boom,  and  we  observed  what  happened  to  their  wages 
relative  to  the  wage  of  other  people  in  the  society.  We  saw  that 
their  wage  goes  down  quite  a  bit  lelative  to  the  other  people  in  the 
society.  This  is  what  we  would  expect  in  a  system  that  is  reason- 
ably economically  flexible. 

Son;ie  analysis  that  I  have  done  shows  that  this  change  in  the 
relative  earnings  is  not  due  to  the  recession,  although  that  has  had 
some  effect  because  young  people  suffer  more  in  a  recession  than 
older  people.  The  main  force  is  the  demographic  change. 
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One  can  aak  some  questions  about  this.  One  is,  what  is  going  to 
hapren  to  the  young  people  who  enter  the  job  market  in  the  1980  s 
BB  your  watermelon  ages.  |  •  u 

Mr.  ScHEUBR.  They  are  no  longer  new  entrants  into  the  job 
market.  , 

dx.  Freeman,  As  far  as  J  can  tell  from  thk  data,  the  young 
peoi^ie  who  graduate  in  the  1980's,  especially  toward  the^end  of  the 
1980's,  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  relative  to  older  people  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  current  group  of  young  people  are  in  a 
bad  position  relative  to  older  people.  This  meani  that  some  of  the 
youth  labor  market  problem*s  we  had  in  the  ISTC's  are  going  to 
diminish  in  the  1980*s  as  the  demography  changesr 

The  baby  boom  group  has  had  a  rather  poor  relative  start  in 
their  economic  life,  and  it  is  likely  that  thei^  poor  portion  will 
persist  for  a  good  deal  of  time,  This  large  generation  of  people  will 
suffer  for  many  years— possibly  for  their  whole  working  life,  Beiiig 
born  in  a  large  group  means  competing  with  lots  of  people  for  the 
same  kinds  of  jobs.  Somewhere  in  the  1980's  this  huge  youth  group 
is  going  to  get  to  a  position  where  key  promotions  in  their  working 
life  will  be  decided,  .     /  / 

There  will  be  a  huge  number  of  people  competing  for  supervisory 
jobs,  for  traditional  promotions.  Th#e  will  be  fewer  people  for 
them  to  supervise.  The  Urgest  group  in  the  history  of  the  country 
will  be  seeking  these  jobs,  I  think  it  will  be  a  sizable  problem  for 
this  generation  as  they  proceed  in  their  working  lives..  It  really 
means  they  have  taken  a  serious  economic  loss  because  their  par- 
ents didn't  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  everyone  else  was  having 
a  baby  and  didn't  postpone  having  a  child  until  a  later  period  of 
timei 

Mr,  ScHE^UER,  What?  ^  ,  • 

Dr.  Freeman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  particular  behavior. 

Mr.  ScHEuER.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  before  you  proceed? 

Will  the  problems  encountered  by  the  baby  boom  generation. spill 
over  to  the  smaller  group  following  them?  Will  it  be  a  seller's 
market  for  them  or  will  the  fact  that  this  watermelon  just  ahead  of 
them  which  is  really  having  a  tough  time  all  along,  shadow  their 
careers  too? 

Dr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  really  big  question.^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  I  have  a  coupje  of  kids  in  college.  I  want  to  know 
whether  I  am  going  to  have  to  support  them  all  my  life.  There  are 
two  daughters  out  of  school,  both  lawyers,  and  they  are  doing  OK 
even  though  they  are  in  the  watermelon.  But,  my  two  boys  in 
college  are  past  the  watermelon.  , 

Will  it  cast  a  cloud  on  their  lives?  Will  they  have  a  tough  time 
because  the  effects  of  the  watermelon  will  spread  both  ways? 

Dr.  Freeman.  To  sofeB.extent  they  will,  but  it  is  my  feeling  that 
because  of  the  way  the  job  market  operates  with  the  employers 
going  to  campuses  and  really  distinctly  wanting  new  graduates 
rather  than  people  who  have  been  out  for  4  or  5  years,  they  will 
not  suffer  for  much  of  their  working  lives.  Also  because  older 
workers  are  higher  paid  than  younger  workers,  it  may  be  easier 
and  cheaper  to  hire  the  new  person. 

It  is  my  speculation  that  in  fact  the  people  who  graduate  into  the 
U)80's  will  do  much  better;  they  will  not  suffer  that  much  from 
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beinf  next  to  this  huge  group.  That  is  probably  true  of  the  people 
who  will  be  graduating  into  the  job  market  in  the  late  l§Wa, 

NoWj  for  high  school  graduateB  or  high  achool  dropoutSj  people 
who  are  more  likely  to  ^  in  blue  collar  jobs,  it  is  riot  clesr  because 
there  the  preference  may  indeed  operate  the  othnr  way  among 
employers;  that  ia,  they  would  prefer  those  who  ha%  (  more  experi- 
ence. We  know  that  the  employment  rate  among  people  drops 
sharply  with  their  age,  indicating  employers  may  prefer  the  25-  to 
the  20-year^ld,  all  else  the  same.  There  may  be  quite  u  different 
effect  for  the  two  kinds  of  groups. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Dr.  Freeman,  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see 
your  thesis,  From  my  point  of  view  I  think  you  have  a  serious— all 
things  being  equal— problem  too.  Implicitly  you  are  assuming  that 
a  45-yearK)ld  is  inherently  more  productive  than  a  28'year-old  in 
some  abstract  sense. 

I  would  think  that  can  be  shown.  You  can  go  back  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  conquered  the  world  when  he  was  28.  . 

Mr.  ScHEyER,  Congressman  Stockman  is  the  first  Republican 
under  the  age  of  30  who  has  ever  chaired  a  major  committee  in  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  Stockman.  That  is  quite  an  achievement, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thirty-one, 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Thirty-one-year-old  Republican  chairing  a  commit- 
tee in  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  Stockman..  The  point  I  am  getting  to  is  this:  It  seems  to  me 
if  you  had  a  parallel  increase  in  physical  capital  formation  and 
intellectual  capital  formation^  that  p-oup  could  have  been  ab- 
Borbedi  the  pie  would  have  been  bigger;  there  ^ould  have  been 
more  opportunity  to  go  up  the  supervisory  structure  in  the  entire 
hierarchy.  i 

You  would  have  needed  more  technicians,  more  senior  managierSj 
and  so  forth.  For  that  reason,  there  would  jiave  been  more  upward 
mobility  for  some  of  the  brighter,  more  prnductive,  more  capable, 
'  more  talented  hierarchies  who  are  merhbers  of  this  generation,  and 
you  wouldn't  have  had  that  squeeze  at  the| bottom  that  is  depress- 
ing the  relative  rate  of  wages  compared  to  y^eaW  ago.  . 

That  rapid  expansion  in  labor  force  growph  rme  was  deliberately 
met  with  the  wrong  policies.  We  raised  the\level^  of  taxation  ehor- 
mously  in  the  last  decade,  slowing  down  the  rate  ^of  intellectual 
capital  formation  and  the  rate  of  physical  capital  formation, 

The  attack  on  capital  gains,  the  30-percent  increase  in ,  the  tax 
rate  from  1966  to  now,  and  the  increase  in  transfer  payments  have 
all  slowed  economic  growth.  During  the  great  waves  of  immigra- 
tion there  was  enormous  growth  of  the  labor  force,  but  these  waves 
occurred  during  periods  when  the  economy  was  pretty  wide  open  io 
that  those  people  were  ingested  relatively  easily. 

These  w^re  the  young  people  who  were  at  the  prime  of  life  and 
we  didn't  have  the  problem  then.  So,  I  don't  see  why,  just  because 
you  have  an  unusually  large  cohort,  that  this  should  cause  some 
kind  of  problem  on  relative  wage  rates  and  relative  lifetime  oppor- 
tunities, all  other  things  being  equal. 
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I  don't  think  it  is  what  the  parents  were  doing  in  the  1950's  on 
the  fertility  rate.  I  think  it  is  what  the  Congress  wai  doing  in  the 
1960'sandthe  1970's. 

Dr,  Freeman,  My  analysis  deals  with  what  they  were  being  paid. 
If  you  don't  believe  people  are  being  paid  more  or  less  relative  to 
their  productivity,  it  does  not  affect  the  thrust  of  what  I  have  to 
say.  Some  employers  have  seniority-based  programs  unrelated  to 
productivity  and  that  is  all  right.  There  has  been  no  rp'-ny  strong 
analysis  of  the  issue. 

One  of  the  things  I  did  look  at  in  this  analysis  was  the  effect  of 
the  growth  of  capital  on  the  relative  position  of  the  young  worker 
versus  the  older  worker.  Your  statement  is  correct  in  the  following 
way:  / 

Certainly  the  absolute  position  of  young  people  would  have  been 
much  better  off  Everyone  in  society  would  have  been  much  better 
off  if  the  economy  had  grown  primarily  through  capital  formation 
or  better  ideas  or  what-have-you.  That  would  have  benefited  every- 
ona  But  you  now  ask:  How  ^ould  that  benefit  the  older  worker 
versus  the  younger  worker? 

The  analysis  suggests  that  capital  formation  does  not  have  any 
marked  differential  effect  on  the  younger  worker  versus  the  older 
worker.  While  everyone  would  havo  been  better  off*  the  relative 
position  of  the  young  wouldn't  have  differed  very  much. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  society  has  absorbed 
this  huge  cohort  of  young  people.  Many  more  young  people^  includ- 
ing teenagers*  are  working  today  than  10  years  age, 

Mr.  Stockman,  I  think  you  are  missing  my  point  that  we  could 
absorb  all  of  them  into  the  labor  force  by  having  them  build 
pyrarriids  and  then  they  would  all  be  working.  The  point  is,  we 
haven't  absorbed  them  very  productively  because  of  the  slowdown 
in  the  rate  of  capital  formation, 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  These  are  public  service  jobs.  They  can  be 
placed  to  work  in  public  service  jobs  that  are  probably  not  mean- 
ingful and  are  demeaning  to  the  people  engaged  in  the  activity. 
However,  it  reduces  the  percentage  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
statistics  look  better. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Society  doesn^t  value  public  service  jobs  very 
highly  so  we  pay  those  workers  the  minimum  wage,  which  de- 
presses the  relative  wage  rate. 

The  point  is,  when  the  economy  isn't  growing  rapidly*  the  young- 
est people  are  the  last  ones  hired.  You  have  a  surplus  on  the 
margin  of  the  labor  market  which  drives  down  the  relative  wage 
rate.  But,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  had  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
average  economic  growth  rate  since  1969,  but  instead  maintained 
the  pace  on962  to.  19p, 

Dr.  Freeman,  In  terms  of  the  population  growth  rate  as  opposed 
to  capital  per  se,  it  is  definitely  the  case  that  the  slower  the  capital 
growth  rate,  the  worse  off  young  peoplr  will  be  relative  to  older 
people; 

If  we  had  maintained  a  booming  economy  in  this  period,  the 
young  people  would  indeed  have  done  better  relative  to  older  work- 
ers. With  the  machines  and  capital,  it  is  much  more  complicated.  It 
depends  on  the  kinds  of  machines  you  are  going  to  bring  in.  Cer- 
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tain  kind^^  of  capital  obvfoully  require  very  skilled  technicians  and 
you  are  nut  going  to  have  young  people  working  with  them. 

Mr.  SiocKMAN.  I  would  dispute  that.  In  eve^  computer  firm  I 
have  been  to  lately,  the  technicians  are  under  24  yeafs  old. 

Dr.  Freeman.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  steel  mills. 

Mr.  STdcKMAN.  The  steel  mills  have  technology. 

Dr,  Freeman.  Take  the  huge  steermillSi  the  Ford  River  Rouge 
plant 

Mr.  Stockman.  That  is  because  they  have  seniority.  That  is 
union  seniority.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  market  might 
do.  " 

Dr.  Freeman,  I  can't  dispute  that.  The  computer  industry  is  one 
instance  where  you  are  correct,  but.  there  are  instances  the  other 
way. 

Seniority  rules,  where  they  are  in  practice,  pose  a  different  situa- 
tiq^.  What  the  machines  do  to  the  wages  of  people  is  not  obvious. 
For  economic  growth,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Stockman,  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  FnEBMAN.  I  wanted  to  say  a  couple  of  other  things. 

One  ist  the  way  in  which  this  burst  of  young  people  has  affected 
the  college  system:  What  we  have  is  an  interaction.  The  biggest 
generation  coming  of  age  to  go  to  college,  together  with  the  late 
196b's  booming  Job  market  for  college  people,  which  raised  the 
fraction  of  the  people  deciding  to  go  to  college,  produced  the  biggest 
number  of  coUegc  students  ever.  As.  the  studeTits  have  graduated, 
there  have  been  economic  consequences.  The  young  college  gradu- 
ates today  still  earn  more  than  young  high  school  graduates,  but 
their  earnings  position  has  been  compressed  relative  to  similarly 
aged  people  with  lesser  education. 

This  is  likely  to  change  as  we  go  into  the  1980's  since  we  will 
have  fewer  young  people  graduating  from  colleges. 

The  last  comment  I  wnnted  to  make  has  to  do  with  the  youth 
unemployment  problem,  which  is  not  addressed  in  the  paper  which 
I  gave  to  you.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  major,  indeed,  in  some 
way^,  extraardinary  unemployment  problem  among  young  people 
of  a  magnitude  thatj  when  one  looks  at  the  statlsticSj  is  difficult  to 
believe.  I  don^t  mean  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  census 
is  not  producing  as  accurate  statistics  as  possible,  but  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  what  on  earth  is  going  on. 

Consider,  for  example,  black  young  people  just  graduating  from 
high  school.  Some  of  the  BLS  statistics  for  the  last  2  or  3  years 
have  shown  that  6  months  after  graduation  from  high  school,  45 
percent  of  young  blacks  are  unemployed  and  something  like  20  or 
SO  percent  are  out  of  the  work  force.  As  a  result,  only  a  one-third 
hold  a  job.  These  are  people  not  going  to  college.  Some  of  the  other 
BLS  statistics  indicate  that  upward  of  one-third  of  these  people  are 
riot  working  at  all  ovjr  a  year:  To  be  without  a  job  for  an  entire 
year  is  an  astounding  situation. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  May  I  ask  about  the  young  people^  particularly 
the  young  blacks  who  compose  an  extremely  large  percentage  of 
the  unemployed?  Have, you  studied  at  all  the  effects  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  this  problem? 
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Dr,  Fr*  '  MAN.  I  myielf  have  not.  There  have  been  a  fair  number 
of  studies^  some  of  which  showed  the  minimum  wage  hai  an  effect 
and  some  of  which  suggested  it  does  not  have  a  very  big  effect* 

Mr,  Erlenborn,  It  seems  to  depend  on  who  commissions  the 
study. 

Dr.  Freeman.  In  one  of  the  review  pieces,  it  was  more  how  they 
handle  the  demographic  aspects.  If  you  analyze  the  big  burst  of 
young  people  correctly,  the  demographic  variable  picks  up  many  of 
the  effects  other  studies  showed  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  wage. 
However,  I  was  not  commissioned  by  anybody  and  this  is  just  my 
reading  of  what  the  evidence  would  say  as  of  now* 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  minimum  wage  is  increasing  em- 
ployment of  young  people*  The  question  of  the  magnitude— how 
much  of  the  rather  huge  rate  of  unemployment  we  see  among 
these  people— can  be  attributed  to  the  minimum  wage  is  an  area  of 
some  controversy. 

Mn  Erlenborn.  There  have  been  suggestions  that  growth  in 
population,  if  accompanied  by  growth  in  capital  including  new 
technology p  can  provide  a  high  per  capita  income  and  a  good  econo- 
my. 

I  have  observed  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  probably  led  by 
environmentalists,  a  rejection  of  growth  and  technology.  The 
theory  is,  technolo^  has  brought  pollution.  Therefore  advanced 
technolo^  i&  bad.  Let's  reject  technology  altogether. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  this  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
technological  advance  may  have  affected  the  economy  and  the 
slowing  of  the  growth  in  capital  formation? 

Dr.  Freeman.  In  my  sentiments,  I  agree  with  you.  However,  I 
haven't  seen  any  detailed  study  of  this  that  would  let  me  make  a 
scientific  statement.  ' 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  think  we  still  observe  that  going  on  today. 
These  may  not  be  perfect  examples,  but  they  are  ones  with  which 
we  are  all  familian  The  SST  was  rejected  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
advanced  technology.  Because  of  environmental  considerations, 
whether  valid  or  not,  we  rejected  that: 

The  President  is  now  rejecting  advanced  nuclear  fission  technol- 
0^  for  the  production  of  power,  which  is  desperately  needed.  I 
think  this  all  reflects  an  obvious  growing  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, but  the  reaction  seems  to  be  to  just  reject  technology  because 
it  has  led  us  to  the  problem.  / 

1  personally  think— I  like  your  view  on  this— technology  can  help 
us  find  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  face  us.  Rather  than  to 
reject  technology,  we  ought  to  try  to  get  it  under  control  and 
aavance  it. 

Dr.  Freeman.  I  certainly  agree  with  that  view.  As  Dr.  Simon 
said,  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  is  the  reason  for  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  have  today.  To  turn  your  back  on  technology 
is  crazy. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  Has  not  our  country  lost  the  technological  ad- 
vantage that  it  enjoyed  for  many  years  over  some  of  the  other 
countries  that  are  now  world  trading,  not  partners,  but  opponents? 

Dr.  Freeman,  The  latest  scientific  data  put  out  by  the  National 
Science  Board  present  a  more  complicatea  story.  It  turns  out  the 
United  States,  and  very  surprisingiy^^he  United  Kingdom,  continue 
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to  be  the  leadmg  innovating  countries  in  introducing  new  products, 
but  for  reasons  ^hat  no  one  really  understands,  the  other  European 
countries  and  Jatean  have  taken  our  innovations  and  actually  made 
them  more  economically  successful  than  we  have  been  making 
them.  It  seems  that  we  still  produce  most  of  the  new  commercially 
feasible  innovations.  Whatever  diminishment  there  has  been  is 
slight.  The  problem  is  that  we  haven't  made  as  much  commercial 
success  of  our  technology  as  other' countries  have, 

Mr,  Stockman,  Commercializing  a  new  technolo^  is  a  high-risk 
economic  investment.  Also,  to  the  e^ctent  that  incentives  have  been 
declining^  maybe  that  is  why  we  are  not  getting  the  advantage  of 
the  technologies  we  are  producing  in  the  laboratory, 

Dr.  Freeman.  Possibly.  I  don't  really  know. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  Dr.  Freeman,  you  have  described  the  situation  of 
urban  black  teenage  unemployment.  Does  that  suggest  any  policies 
that  could  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  States 
or  local  governments? 

Dr.  Freeman.  As  of  now,  I  don't  know  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Let  me  make  a  point  about  the  statistics  mentioned  earlier.  If 
there  is  one  group  of  people  we  don't  understand  from  the  national 
public  statisticB  and  what  is  going  on  with  them,  that  is  these 
urban  black  youth.  We  know  they  are  out  of  the  labor  force;  we 
know  that  they  are  unemployed  and  we  know  many  are  unem- 
ployed and  some  are  employed  by  the  Government. 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  Are  they  employed  in  the  illegal  sector? 

Dr.  Freeman,  We  don't  know  that.  What  we  need  is  a  study  that 
would  in  some  sense  decide  what  the  kids  are  doing  with  their 
time,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  illegal  activities. 

Mr.  ScHEuER.  I  meant  the  illegal  labor  market  Are  they  working 
In  sweatshops  for  subminimum  wages? 

Dr.  Freeman.  We  don*t  know  that.  You  seej  the  statistics  are 
gathered  in  a  way  that  provides  little  information  about  the  people 
who  are  out  of  work,  Either  they  are  unemployed  or  out  of  the 
labor  force.  When  they  work  we  know  their  job,  their  wage  rate, 
their  occupation,  and  we  have  information  so  we  can  understand 
where  they  fit  into  the  economy.  For  people  without  work,  howev= 
er,  the  Census  doesn^t  ask  detailed  questions. 

It  is  hard  to  recommend  policy  when  you  don't  know  what  these 
people  are  doing  with  their  time,  and  what  is  happening  to  them. 
We  do  know  as  they  get  older  and  they  reach  25,  of  course,  the 
unemployment  rate  falls  very  sharply.  At  that  age  they  begin  to 
enter  the  mainBtream  economy  in  some  fashion,  but  there  is  a 
lengthy  period  of  5  or  6  years  when  all  we  know  is  what  they  are 
not  domg,  We  don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That  is  a  gap  in  our  data  base  too,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Freeman.  A  majbr  gap,  yes. 

Mr.  Stockman.  Thank  you. 

You  may  proceed.  Or,  Anderson. 

KTATKIVIKNT  OF  Dlt  JOBKPH  ANDERBON,  ASBIBTANT 
PROFEBBOR  OF  ECONOMICS,  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 
[Prepared  Statement'ln  Appendix  on  p.  78L] 

Dr.  Anderson.  My#comments  concern  the  same  things  Dr.  Free- 
man talked  about.  I  will  discuss  th^se  issues  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  framewdrki  hopefully  to  provide  additional  Mnsights  and  to 
provide  information  concernihg  the  effects  of  sorne\public  policies 
on  the  U.S.  labor  market,  taking  into  corfsideratio^ongoing  arid 
prospective  changes  in  the  labor  force,  \ 

We  have  widely  heard  that  the  demographic  comporition  of  the 
American  labor  force  has  changed  dramatically  in  receM  decades 
and  will  continue  to  change  dramatically  in  the  future.  l\rovlded 
some  information  about  that  in  table  1  of  the  statementSthat  I 
prepared  for  tjie  Committee,  Figures  in  that  table  are  quite  ckisist= 
ent  with  Dr.  Freeman's  observations  of  the  Increase  in  this  &ade 
of  young  workers  relative  to  olden  workers  in  the  labor  ma&t 

My  discussion  of  the  effects  of  age  structure  on  the  labor  mar&t 
IS  in  three  parts.  Firet,  I  will  discuss  the  possibilities  for  substit5\ 
tion  among  the  various. age  groups  that  make  up  the  labor  force.^ 
Second,  I  will  talk  about  some  factore  that  affect  the  demographic 
composition  of  unemployment.  In  that  discussion  I  will  suggest 
some  reasons  why  age  structure  changes  may  be  related  to  changes 
in  the  unemployment  rates  of  demographic  rroups,  and  to  the 
aggregate  unemployment  rate.  Then  finally,  I  will  try  to  venture 
some  forecasts  of  labor  market  variables  provided  by  a  long-term 
econometric  model. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Maybe  you  can  give  us  some  program  and  policy 
recommendations.  This  is  our  raison  d'etre;  this  is  why  we  are  in 
business. 

Dr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

En  your  hearings  you  have  heard  that  one  of  the  prospects  of 
future  U.S.  population  change  will  be  a  rise  in  the  size  of  the 
dependent  aged  population.  However,  the  overall  dependency  rate 
probably  will  not  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  1960's.  The  reason 
for  this  IS  that  there  will  be  a  fall  in  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  are  young  dependents.  The  fact  that  the  dependency  rate 
will  be  unchanged  obscures  the  changing  composition  of  the  de- 
pendent population. 

Yesterday,  in  the  committee's  hearings,  a  lot  of  emphasis  was 
placed  on  that  important  fact.  Something  similar  is  going  to 
happen  within  the  working  population.  The  proportion  of  thfe  total 
population  that  is  working  will  rise  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  century,  but  not  very  dramatically.  However,  there  will  be  very 
important  changes  within  the  working  population,  changes  in  the 
relative  sizes  of  age-sex  groups.  This  would  not  be  a  particularly 
important  phenomenon  economically  if  one  age  group  could  easily 
be  substituted  for  another.  Then,  all  we  would  need  to  know  to  get 
important  information  about  the  labor  force  would  be  the  size  of 
the  total  labor  force.  Its  composition  in  different  age  groups  and  in 
different  sexes  would  not  matter  too  much.  If  the  number  of  young 
in  the  labor  force  were  lo  grow  relative  to  the  number  of  older 
workers,  employers  could  just  hire  more  young  workers  relative  to 
the  old.  This  change  in  the  relative  sizes  of  different'emplbyed  age 
groups  would  not  require  a  change  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  young 
group  relative  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  older  group. 

We  intuitively  feel— and  Dr.  Freeman's  results  are  consistent 
with  our  intuitions— that  there  are  very  important  differences 
among  age  groups  In  the. labor  force,  differences  that  have  econom- 
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ic  significance.  In  my  work,  I  have  tried  to  test  for  that  fact 
statistically  and  found,  in  (mU  that  thisjs  the  case. 

As  I  saidj  to  most  of  us  this  will  come  as  no  surprise,  but  at  has 
some  important  implications  that  may  not  have  been  obvious.  In 
particular,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  one  age  group 
relative  to  others,  for  all  the  members  of  that  expanded  age  group 
to  find  employment,  their  average  wage  will  have  to  fall  relative  to 
the  wages  of  the  other  age  groups.  If  wage  adjustment  does  not 
occur  instantaneously  as  relative  sizes  of  age  groups  change,  then 
unemployment  among  expanding  age  groups  will  be  greater. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  different  age  groups  in  the  labor  force 
may  not  be  easily  substituted  for  each  other.  Information  abput  the 
substitution  possibilies  among  age  groups  is  relevant  to  several 
current  policy  issues.  Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples. 

Minimum  wage  laws  are  purported  by  some  to  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate Impact  on  the  employment  and  wage  opportunities  of 
youth,  whose  lower  level  of  skills  and  experience  qualify  them  for 
lower  average  wages  than  older  workers.  The  nature  of  the  impact 
of  a  wage  floor  on  the  demand  for  the  labor  services  of  young 
workers,  and  on  their  wages  and  incomes,  depends  upon  the  substi- 
tutability  of  older  workers  and  of  capital  for  young  workers.  If  we 
have  some  quantitative  notion  of  how  easily  that  substitution  can 
come  about*  we  may  get  sharper  insights  into  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent minimum  wages  levels,  ^ 

A  second  example,  the  recently  legislated  increase  in  the  manda- 
tory rytireinfcnt  age  may  prompt  an  increase  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  older  workers.  Changes  in  the  age  at  which  work- 
ers qualify  for  social  security  and  other  retirement  benefits,  as 
were  discussed  by  Robert  Clark  in  the  hearings  yesterdayi  and 
proposed  changes  in  the  adjustment  of  those  benefits  for  early  or 
for  delayed  retirement,  may  affect  labor  force  participation  of  older 
workers. 

Changes  in  the  social  security  retirement  earnings  test  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  December  may  increase  labor  force  participation 
of  older  workers.  If  these  recent  cfianges  prompt  a  significant 
infiux  of  older  workers  into  the  labor  force,  the  impact  on  the 
wages,  incomes  and  employment  prospects  of  other  workers  could 
be  considerable.  That  impact  also  will  depend  upon  the  subetituta- 
bility  of  older  wprkers  for  younger  workers  and  capital  equipment. 

Using  data  on  the  input  and  compensation  of  labor  in  the  U.S. 
private  sector  for  the  years  1947  through  1976,  I  investigated  the 
ease  of  substitution  of  age  groups  for  one  another  in  the  labor 
force.  My  conclusion  was  that  labor  force  age  groups  are  not  per- 
fect substitutes  for  each  other.  That  is,  for  producers  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  be  willing  to  hire  more  young  workers  relative  to  older 
workers,  the  average  wages  of  young  workers  must  fall. 

The  relationship  between  changes  in  the  average  wages  of  differ- 
ent age  groups  in  the  labor  force  and  changes  in  the  demand  for 
workers  of  different  ages  vvill  be  determined  largely  by  how  easy  or 
difllcult  it  is  to  substitute  for  an  age  group  whose  cost  has  risen. 
Substitution  can  be  made  either  by  hiring\more  workers  of  other 
ages  or  by  using  more  capital  equipment!  and  less  of  the  more 
expensive  age  group  in  the  labor  force,  \ 
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Based  on  my  investigations  and  attempts  to  measure  t.hese  sub- 
stitution possibilities,  let  me  venture  some  rough  gueases  as  to 
sofne  of  the  psnial  effects  of  some  public  poiicies  on  the  demand 
for  different  age  groups. 

My  tentative  estimate  suggests  that  ahy  measure,  such  as  the 
investment  tax  credit  or  accelerated  depreciation,  that  reduces  the 
price  of  capital  services  By,  let's  say,  10  percent,  will  tend,  other 
things  equal,  to  increasr  the  demand  for  capitnl  by  absut  4.5  per- 
cent; reduce  the  demand  for  workers  aged  14  '  j  24  b/  about  2 
percent,  for  workers  aged  25  to  54  by  perhapf  8  :^rcent,  and  for 
workers  aged  55  and  over  by  about  6  percent.  LM  me  emphasize 
that  these  are  partial  effects.  This  is  alj-other-things  .^qual  type  of 
analysis  and  reflects  only  substitution  possibllitiesrThe  important 
factor  that  is  left  out  of  this  analysis  is  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  capital  stock  on  overall  growth  in  the  economy,  which  would 
create  jobs.  I  am  saying,  given  a  static  situation,  if  its  price  is 
reduced,  capital  will  be  substituted  for  labor  and  in  approximately 
these  proportions, 

A  second  issue  is  the  effect  of  raising  the  minimum  wage.  If  that 
serves  primarily  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  workers  aged  14  to  24  by, 
again  let  s  say,  10  percent  relative  to  other  wages  and  prices,  my 
estimates  suggest  that  the  demand  for  labor  of  that  age  group' will 
fall  considerably,  while  the  demand  for  workers  aged  25  to  54 
might  increase  by  about  2  to  3  percent  and  the  demand  for  workers 
aged  55  and  over  might  rise  by  about  3  percent.  This  reflects 
substitution  of  older  workers  whose  wage  levels,  in  the  absence  of 
the  minimum,  still  would  have  been  above  the  minimum  wage 
Mr.  Stockman.  Where  did  you  get  that?  A#e  you  saying  the 
elasticity  of  demand  is  2.5  for  teenage  workers?  You  have  a  25- 
percent  drop? 

Dr,  Anderson,  That  is  my  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  demand 
for  teenage  workers^ 
Mr.  Stockman,  That  is  pretty  high? 
Dr,  Anderson.  Yes, 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  you  are  rights  so  does  John  Erlenborn. 

Dr,  Anderson.  This  is  again  what  we  call  a  partial  equilibrium 
result,  ignoring  all  the  other  changes  in  the  economy.  The  esti- 
mates are  derived  by  looking  at  aggregate  production  process  in 
the  United  States  as  one  where  we  have  inputs  of  labor  disaggre' 
gated  by  age,  and  of  capital  equipment,  and  by  trying  to  estimate 
the  elasticities  of  substitution  among  those  inputs.  Then  we  ask 
what  happens  if  we  raise  the  wage  of  one  of  those  inputs— in  this 
case  workers  M  to' 24—relative  to  the  others.  How  will  employers 
substitute  and  how  will  that  affect  the  demand  for  each  input^ 

Mr,  Stockman.  You  generated  that  empirically  by  running  some 
regressions? 

Dr,  Anderson,  Yes. 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  that  is  right, 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  Have  you  looked  at  this  in  a  way  to  separate 
men  and  women  in  the  work  force?  The  reason  I  ask  is',  some  of  the--^ 
studies  relative  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  indicate  that 
the  young  ppople  are  the  losers;  the  gainers  are  not  just  older 
workers  but  primarily  women  in  the  work  force  and  part-time 
workers. 
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Dr.  Anderson,  That  may  be  right.  The  specific  investigation  that 
generated  these  results  did  not  address  that  question,  but  J  hMVe,  in 
another  set  of  investigations,  tried  to  estimate  qfuantitatively  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  on  8  different  age  groups  of  women 
and  8  different  age  groups  of  men.  The  resulte  are  generally  that 
for  most  women  whose  wages,  in  the  absence  of  a  minimum  wage, 
would  be  relatively  low.  The  minimum  wage  increases  unemploy= 
ment.  The  big  gainers  from  the  minimum  wage  are  prime-age 
males*  _ 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Some  studies  have  indicated  that  the  youth  are 
the  losers  in  an  increase  in  minimum  wage;  they  lose  the  job  or  job 
opportunities,  but  women  gain  job  opportunities. 

Dr=  Anderson.  I  have  seen  those  studies.  That  is  not  what  my 
research  indicated. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Your  research  does  not  show  that?  Have  you 
made  any  investigation  in  your  studies  as  to  family  income  levels 
of  the  worker? 

Dr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Eri*enborn.  The  suggestion  also  has  been  made  in  some  of 
these  studies  that  the  low-wage  family  or  low-iricome  families  are 
the  real  losers  and  the  part-time  workers  and  the  women  who  are 
the  gainers  in  the  substitution  come  from  higher^income  families. 

Dr.  Anderson.  That  is  right.  However,  there  is  another  side  to 
that.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  low-wage  youth  that  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  minimum  wage  are  from  relatively  high- 
income  families.  Youth  that  need  a  sufficient  income  to  support  a 
family  have  full-time  jobs  and  are  ordinarily  earning  mor^  than 
the  minimum  wage  anyway.  So,  as  often  is  the  case,  there  is  a  lot 
of  conflicting  evidence. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  How  do  you  explain  that?  The  youth  from  upper- 
income  families  presumably  are  better  educated. 

Pr.  Anderson.  They  are  ordinarily  looking  for  part-time  jobs. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  see. 

Dr.  Anderson.  A  16-  or  17-year-old  head  of  family  ordinarily  has  * 
a  full-time  job  and  is  earfting  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

In  my  discussion  so  far  I  have  used  these  substitution  measures 
to  try  to  provide  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  price  changes  on  the 
quantities  demanded  of  labor\  inputs.  The  same  measurements  of 
substitution  possibilities  also  give  us  an  idea  of  the  effects  of 
changes  in  the  sTzes  of  different  age  groups  on  their  relative 
wages— that  is*  how  prices  respond  to  quantity  changes.  This  type 
of  information  may  be  quite  valuable,  particularly  for  this  commit- 
tee looking  at  the  effects  of  demographic  changes  on  the  economy. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  think  of  the  size  of  various  age  groups  in 
the  labor  force  as  being  determined  primarily  by  outside  factors, 
such  as  past  birth  rates,  and  then  by  the  levels  of  wages  responding 
to  these  given  input  quantities.  It  is  important  to  have  some  notion 
as  to  how  wage  levels  may  tend  to  change  when  there  are  changes 
in  the  sizes  of  different  groups. 

A  rough  idea  is  provided  by  the  following  estimates.  If  every- 
thing else  in  the  economy  could  be  held  constant,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  labor  input  of  workers  aged  14  to  24  would  tend  to 
reduce  their  wages  by  1  to  3  percent.  A  10-percent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  of  ages  25  to  54  would  tend  to  reduce  their  wages 
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by  about  5_  percent.  A  similar  increase  in  the  labor  input  of  work- 
ers aged  55  and  older  would  tend  to  reduce  their  wages  by  about  3 
percent  j 

A  change  in  the  quantity  of  one  input  also  will  affect  the  wag^ 
that  can  be  .commanded  by  other  inputs  or  other  age  grouM.  My 
preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  a  10-^rcent  increiw  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  provided  by  worktrs  aged  25  through  54  will  tend 
^  to  reduce  the  wages  of  workere  aged  14  to  24  by  ateut  2  percent, 
and  a  similar  proportional  increase  in  the  input  from  workers  55 
end  older  will  tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  young  workers  le^  than 
1  percent 

Them  estimates  have  policy  implications.  The  estimates  of  the 
Sim  of  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  size  of  one  age  group  on  the 
wages  of  other  groups  and  on  the  returns  to  capital  may  be  u^  to 
suggest  some  of  the  possible  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  ag- 
gregate effects  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  mandatory  retirement 
age.  If  raising  the  mandatory  retirement  age  prompts  an  increase 
in  hours  worked  by  workeni  in  the  oldest  age  group  of  say  10 
percent,  that  might  serve  to  increase  the  return  to  capital  by  about 
1  percent,  reduce  the  wages  of  young  workers  by  something  less 
than  1  percent,  and  have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  wage  rate  of 
niiddle  workers.  These  effecte  of  a  possible  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  input  of  older  workers  do  not  appear  ;  to  be  particularly  large. 

Let  me  note  that  no  evidence  has  yet  appeared  that  the  rise  in 
retirement  age  will  prompt  a  large  increase  in  the  labor  force  of 
older  workers.  The  trend  h^  been  toward  earlier  retirement  and 
nearly  univ|rsal  retirement  at  age  65.  Labor  force  participation 
aftei"  age  65  will  certainly  be  determined  much*  more  by  social 
security  legislation,  economic  factors  and  s^ial  standards  than  by 
a  mandatory  age  limit.  Estimates  of  the  potential,  proportionate 
increase  of  older  workers  that  might  reiult  from  an  abolition  of  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  level  are  around  6  to  7  percent  less 
than  the  10=percent  benchmark  figure  that  I  took  in  the  examples. 

Let  me  turn  and  say  a  few  words  about  demographic  changes 
and  unemployment  rates. 

It  is  frequently  obierved  that  because  of  the  differences  in  rates 
of  unemployment  ambng  demographic  groups,  the  changing  age-sex 
composition  of  the  labor  forde  would  have  raised  the  measured 
I  agp'egate  rate  of  unemployment  even  if  group^specific  rates  re- 
\mained  constant  The  increased  proportion  of  the  labor  force  ae- 
tounted  for  by  demographic  groups,  which  persistently  have  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  younger  workera  and  women,  has  in- 
creased the  aggregate  rate  of  unemployment. 

iftS!?^  example,  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1977  was  6.6  percent.  But  that  rate  would  have  been  only  5.8 
percent  if  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  were  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1956  and  each  demographic  group  had  its  unemployment 
rat©  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977.  So  almost  1  percentage  point 
perhaps  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  age  structure  of 
the  labor  force  alone. 

Howeverj  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  demographic  groups  "wt^ 
high  unemployment  rates  have  grown  considerably  in  recent  year^ 
there  have  also  been  sharp  increases  in  the  unemployment  rates  of 
those  groups  that  have  grown  the  most.  The  high  unemployment 
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rate  groupsi  have  p^own,  concurrently  with  an  incresFe  in  their 
unemplo,\nient  rates. 
Mr/SCHEUER.  Excuse  me. 

Dr.  Simon,  I  think  what  he  just  told  us  is  relevant  tn  the  ques- 
tion that  I  posed  to  you  earlier, 

Dr,  SiMON.  Mayi>e  we  ought  to  have  it  repeated. 
.  Mr.  ScHEUER,  I  am  not  asking  for  an  answer  yet.  Maybe  you  can 
Incorporate  that  last  sentence  or  two  int^j  your  answer. 

Dr.  Anderson.  We  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  overall 
average  unemployment  rate  that  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force^ — that  groups  that 
persiBtently  have  high  unemployment  rates  have  increased  relative 
to  other  groups  because  of  the  deinographics  of  the  fertility  rate 
changes  and  the  preferences  of  women  moving  into  the  labor  force. 
But,  I  am  saying  that  something  else  important  has  happened.  As 
those  groups^have  grown,  their  unemployment  rates  have  also 
increas^  in/a  way  that  we  cannot  explain  without  looking  at  the 
evidence  about  substitutability.  The  general  picture  is  portrayed  in 
tables  2,  3,  and  4  in  my  prepared  statement. 

The  evidence  that  I  discussed  a  few  minutes  ago  concerning  the 
substitution  possibilities  among  labor  inputs  in  production  suggeste 
an  explanation  of  how  an  increase  in  the  size  of  a  demographic 
group  may  frequently  prompt  an  increase  in  its  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  evidence  indicated  that  a  shift  in  the  relative  supply  of 
workers  of  different  demographic  groups  requires  an  adjustment  in 
their  relative  wages.  ■ 

If  wages  are  inflexible  in  thi  short  run^  this  process  of  adjust- 
ment may  be  prolonged:  While  relative  wages  are  adjusting  to 
what  is  the  new  standard  appropriate  to  the  new  composition  of 
the  labor  force,  excess  supply  of  the  expanding  demographic  groups 
will  result  in  an  Increase  in  the  group  rates  of  unemployment. 

Here  again,  with  reference  to  the  minimum  wage,  we  would 
expect  anything  which  slows  down  the  wage  adjustment  process  to 
be  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

I  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  relative  sizes  of  labor 
force  demographic  groups  and  their  rates  of  unemployment  For 
each  of  the  three  demographic  groups  that  I  have  mentioned,  age 
groups  14  to  24*  25  to  54  and  over  55,  and  for  each  of  16  demogra- 
phic groups,  8  age  groups  for  each  sex—I  estimated  statistically  the 
relationship  between  the  group  rate  of  unemployment  and  its  share 
of  the  labor  force  and  the  shares  of  other  groups.  For  each  group 
there  was  a  significant  positive  relationship  between  its  labor  force 
share  and  the  group  unemployment  rate, 

Ijei  me  emphasize  that  nothing  is  inevitable  about  this  relation- 
ship, rdon't  want  to  Imply  a  necessary  element  of  causality.  Severn 
al  comments  have  been  made  today  that  we  have  not  perhaps 
taken  the  policies,  both  in  terms  of  the  management  of  aggregate 
demand  or  in  providing  incentives  for  growth  of  the  economy,  that 
would  have  been  necessai^  to  prevent  the  rises  in  unemployment.  I 
am  not  saying  there  is  any=inevitable  relationship,  but  the  data 
indicate  that  a  relationship  has  existed  during  three  decades, 

I  conducted  a  second  experiment  to  acquire  information  about  . 
the  determinants  of  the  unemployment  rates  of  each  of  the  16  age- 
sex  groups  that  relates  to  lome  of  the  issues  brought  up  by  Dr. 
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Sawhili  and  Dr.  Freeman.  For  each  groups  I  estimated  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  average  annual  unemployment  rate  of  the  group 
and  the  labor  force  shares  of  each  of  the  following  four  groups: 
Male^  aged  14  to  24,  females  aged  14  to  24,  females  aged  25  to  44, 
and  females  45  and  over.  These  four  particular  demographic  subag- 
gregntes  were  selected  to  serve  as  explanatory  variables  because 
their  shares  of  the  labor  force  have  shown  considerable  variation 
over  the  period,  and  because  there  has  been  speculation  that  sub- 
stitution among  these  groups  may  have  occurred.  Such  substitution 
tendencies  would  be  rejected  in  a  ^(^itive  relationship  between  the 
substituting  group's  labor  force  share  and  the  replaced  group's 
unemployment  rate.  So  I  expect— if  there  has  been  such  substitu- 
tion—as one  group  is  growing^that  growth  would  be  positively 
associated  with  the  unemployment  rate  of  another  group.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  the  results. 

Unemployment  of  teenage  males  was  positively  associated  with 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  of  males  aged  14  to  24,  as  the  notion  that 
age  groups  are  not  perfect  substitutes  would  predict.  As  the  group 
of  teenage  males  grew,  their  unemployment  rate  increased.  In 
addition,  males  aged  14  to  24  appeared  to  substitute  for  females, 
aged  14  to  24  and  for  females  age  45  and  over.  The  share  in  the 
labor  force  of  females  aged  14  to  ^4  was  positively  associated  with 
the  unemployment  of  males  18  to  84,  indicating  substitution  .of 
young  W'omen  for  young  men,  as  well  as  substitution  of  young  men 
for  young  women=one  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  other. 

The  two  groups  of  women  aged  25  and  older  appeared  significant- 
ly to  have  substituted  for  teenage  males.  Their  expansion  was 
positively  associated  with  tlie  unemployment  of  young  men.  The 
shares  of  both  females  aged  25  to  44  and  females. aged  45  and  older 
v^ci\i  b  :  Ehvely  associated  with  the  unemployment  of  females  age 
45  (md  over 

Firirtllv.  fer;.ules  45  and  older  appeared  to  have  substituted  for 
ilf^H  a      15  und  older  and  for  all  the  female  age  groups  except 

i  f  in  ir^  ^       ^  " 

[j't  ernf)hi.=i^e  that  this  evidence  is  only  descriptive  and  is 
vt*ry  teriMtive.  by  descriptive  I  mean  that  this  i n vest ignt ion  has 
idt^ntilHHt  some  relationships  that  seem  to  have  existedp  but  it 
■  ri  t  |*rf>'  any  explanation.  I  do  not  want  to  associate  with 
thj  ;  t'vidf'nce  any  rigorous  theory  that  would  imply  that  one  of 
theHe  1  actors  is  jausing  another,  but  it  should  alert  us  to  some 
poi'sibilitie.s.  U  rtainly  suggests  that  the  demographic  structure  of 
unemployment  and  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  are  related 
to  ch*  ngen  in  the  demographic  composition  of  the  labor  force. 

A^{nni  li^l  me  emphasize,  I  do  not  want  to  attach  any  notion  of 
necessity  to  these  relationships  and  would  certainly  not  want  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  for  teenage  male  unemployment  at  an 
increase  in  the  participation  by  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  some  forecasts  of  labor  market  develop- 
ments between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  research  I  have  just  described  was  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  an  econometric  model  of  the  U.S,  labor  market 
that  provides  annual  forecasts  of  a  considerable  number  of  varia- 
bles describing  the  labor  market.  The  model  was  developed  to 
investigate  and  to  forecast  the  effects  of  demographic  change  on 
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the  labor  market  and  on  the  economy.  Given  projections  of  demo- 
graphic data,  the  equations  of  the  model  are  solved  for  each  future 
year  to  provide  forecasts  of  the  variables  characterizing  in  the 
labor  market. 

I  would  like  to  report  just  a  few  of  what  I  believe  to  be  interest- 
ing aspects  of  the  forecast  that  are  based  on  the  most  recent 
Census  Bureau  population  projection.  That  is  the  projection  that 
asBumes  an  ultimate  fertility  rate  otJZA  at  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  corresponds  to  ZPG.  " 

The  specific  labor  market  forecasts  that  I  am  going  to  describe 
today  do  not  vary  significantly  between  the  two  ends  of  the  range 
of  ultimate  fertility  rates  assumed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  between 
L7  and  2J,  Even  in  the  year  2000,  the  size  of  all  age  groups  aged 
24  and  older  do  not  vary  with  different  assumptions  with  respect  to 
the  fertility  rate  because  those  people  were  already  born  by  mid- 
197B, 

First,  I  estimated  labor  force  participation  rates  for  each  demo- 
graphic group  in  the  labor  ibrce.  For  most  male  groups  there  is  no 
major  change  over  the  forecast  period.  And  for  ages  14  to  24,  I 
forecast  perhaps  a  slight  decline;  ages  25  to  54,  perhaps  a  slight 
decline  but  nothing  significant.  Within  those  groups,  the  participa- 
tion rate  for  the  U>year  age  group,  45  to  54^  is  forecast  to  decline 
the  most,  from  about  93  percent  in  1977  to  perhaps  88  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  For  the  age  group  of  males  55  to  64,  the 
rate  falls  from  about  80  percent  now  to  about  72  percent  in  the 
year  2000.  For  the  over-66  age  group,  it  is  about  21  percent  in  1977, 
falling  to  about  10  percent  in  the  year  2000.  . 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  these  forecasts  I  assume  there  will  be 
no  major  institutional  change.  The  forecasts  are  provided  by  pro- 
jecting the  effects  of  time  trends,  wages,  income,  and  demographic 
variables  on  the  participation  of  these  age  groups  in  an  essentially 
unchanged  social  and  institutional  environment 

For  women,  quite  marked  changes  are  forecast.  The  age  group  14 
to  24,  is  forecast  to  experience  a  considerable  rise  in  participation, 
particularly  for  women  agef  18  to  24,  whose  participation  rates,  I  r 
rmggest,  will  rise  from  about  60  percent  now  to  about  70  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Thejparticipation  rate  of  males  of  that^age 
is  forecast  to  fall  from  about  80  percent  now  to  about  72  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  So  in  this  age  group,  we  see  a  convergence 
of  the  participation  rates  of  the  two  se'xes,  a  convergence  that  Dr. 
Snwhill,  in  her  testimoriv  before  this  committee,  observed  in  past 
data,  and  suggested  would  probably  continue  in  the  future. 

For  women,  aged  25  to  54,  a  continuation  of  the  very  strong 
rising  trend  we  have  observed  over  the  past  two  decades  is  forecast 
with  their  overall  participation  rate  rising  from  around  50-57  per- 
cent at  the  present  to  about  70  percent  for  women  aged  "25  to  34  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  perhaps  80  percent  for  wome^  aged  45 
to  54.  Again,  a  convergence  in  the  kibor  force  behavior  oi\ women 
and  men  is  forecast,  \ 

For  women  aged  55  to  M4,  I  suggest  %  rise  from  about  41  percent 
now  to  about  ()()  percent  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Thest*  changes  in  participation  and  the  changes  in  the  age  struc- 
ture, combine  to  create  considerable  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
labor  force  of  different  demographic  groups. 
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For  men  aged  14  to  24,  because  of  the  slight  decline  in  participa- 
tion and  the  itabilization  of  the  population  of  the  group  there  is 
almost  no  change  by  the  end  of  the  centur^      the  size  of  the  labor 
force  of  that  group.  The  size  falls  through  ...  j  1980's  as  the  fhwen^ 
fertility  age  groups  enter  the  labor  force,  and  then  rises  agaTn 
toward  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1977,  the  size  of  that  group  in  the 
labor  force  was  about  14  million.  Irt  the  year  2000,  I  forecast  it  will 
be  about  13  million.  So,  there  is  no  major  change  there.  This 
forecast  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  total  fertility  rate  will 
be  2.  L  Using  the  Census  Bureau  series  corresponding  to  a  fertility 
rate  of  1.7,  the  size  of  this  young  men^s  group  will  diminish  consid- 
erably. If  you  use  the  Census  Bureau  2.7  fertility  rate  series,  it  will 
expand. 

For  men  aged  25^54,  quite  a  large  increase  is  forecast.  In  1977 
there  were  about  87  millioh  men  in  this  age  group  in  the  labor 
force.  By  the  year  2000  that  will  be  about  51  million,  a  38  percent 
increase. 

Virtually  no  change  is  forecast  in  the  number  of  men  over  55  in 
the  labor  force:  about  9  million  in  1977;  about  the  same  number  at  ' 
the  end  of  the  century.  So,  the  numbers  of  young  men  and  old  men 
are  almost  exactly  the  same,  but  there  is  a  large  Increase  in  the 
number  of  prime  age  men.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  baby 
boom  age  group  will  be  in  the  ages  of  35  to  50. 

For  wonien,  roughly  the  same  pattern  holds,  but  because  of  the 
increases  in  participation  there  is  some  growth  in  all  the  age 
groups.  About  11  million  women  aged  14  to  24  were  in  the  labor 
force  in  1977;  I  would  suggest  about  13  million  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Aged  25  to  54,  the  change  is  very  dramatic.  About  23 
miliion  women  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1977.  That  will  be  per- 
haps about  42  million  by  the  end  of  the  century,  an  83  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  prime  ages.  For  women 
over  55,  in  1977  about  5  million  were  in  the  labor  force;  at  the  end 
of  the  century  perhaps  9  million. 

With  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  in  the  labor  force, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  share  of  total  ^ 
income  earned  by  women. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  of 
prime  age  men  and  women,  with  the  other  age  groups  virtually 
unchanged.  What  is  even  more  important  is  that  there  will  be  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  proportion  and  number  of  women  in  the  labor 
force.  A^  you  have  heard  again  and  again,  in  our  planning  for 
social  programs  fronr  now  until  the  end  of  the  century— child  care, 
health  care,  education,  social  security—such  programs  must  be 
designed  for  a  society  in  which  most  worrien  of  all  ages  participate 
in  the  labor  force.  ^ 

Finally  unemployment.  You  have  discussed  the  catastrophically 
high  unemployment  rates  of  youth  we  experienced  in  the  1960  s 
and  1970's.  For  the  age  group  14  to  24,  my  projections  are  that 
unemployment  rates  will  fall  notably  during  the  1980's  for  both 
males  and  females,  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  this  age 
gr^oup  entering  the  labor  force.  If  the  fertility  rate  rises  as  high  as 
2.7,  as  assumed  in  Census  Bureau  series, I,  the  high  projection,  then 
teenage  unernployment  again  rises  quite  markedly  by  the  end  of 
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the  century  as  a  Becond  large  group  of  teenageri  enters  the  labor 
force. 

For  the  age  groups  25  to  54,  uneniploynient  rates  remain  fairly 
steady.  This  group  as  a  whole  is  sufficiently  large.  There  is  enough 
substitutability  among  different  lO-ye|r  age  groups  within  the 
larger  prinne  age  group  that  a  shar^  increase  in  one  specific 
group—remember  that  the  baby-boom  lasted  only  about  10  to  15 
years— can  be  accommodated  fairly  well  without  the  catastrophic 
increases  in  unempioyment  that  occurred  when  that  group  first 
entered  the  labor  force. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  these  results  are'  from  a  very  aggre- . 
gative  perspective.  They  don't  take  into  account  considerations  that 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  effects  on  the  attitudes  and  abili-, 
ties  of  Individuals  suffering  prolonged  periods  of  unemploym#t1t>If  _ 
their  labor  force  attitude  and  abilities  have  been  impaire^^n  some  ' 
way,  such  that  as  they  age  and  move  through  the  labopfforce  they 
can  never  really  recover— that  fact  is  not  taken  into^Btfcount  in  this 
overall  view,  . 

Given  all  the  other  problems  that  h^ve  been  created  by  age 
structure  changes,  we  can  at^least  hope  that  the  unemployment 
problem  will  be  alleviated  to  some  degree  by  natural  forces  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  On  that  hopeful  note  I  will 
conclude. 

iMr,  Erlenborn,  I  have  one  question  about  the  statistics  you  used 
for  your  analysis  and  that  Is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  unem- 
ployment statistics.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  they  don't 
necessarily  refiect  the  same  thing  today  that  they  dld^  say,  10  years 
ago  because  of  various  factors. 

One  Is  that  people  who  are  really  not  In  the  labor  force  may 
appear  to  be  because  it  is  a  qualification  for  certain  welfare  pro- 
grams. That  Was  not  required  in  the  past,  so  they  are  showing  up 
now  in  the  BLS  statistics  even  though  they  may  not  be  actively 
seeking  employment. 

Another  is  the  availability  of  food  stamps,  and  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation.  It  means  people  don't  necessarily  take  the 
first  job  that  comes  along,  I  am  not  certain  that  BLS  differentiates 
between  part-time  and  full-time  job  seekers,  I  think  there  are 
many  more  women  seeking  part-time  employment  who  don't  have 
any  real  dependence  on  working,  but  would  like  to  pick  up  some 
extra  money  to  augment  the  family  income.  These  women  appear 
in  the  statistics  now  in  greater  proportions  than  in  the  past. 

Do  these  factors  bother  you  when  comparing  unemployment 
today  with  10.  15,  or  20^years  ago.  or  projecting  what  will  happen 
in  the  future?      ^  .  ^ 

Dr.  Anderson,  Yes.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of  things. 

First;  in  terms  of  the  collection  of  the  data.  In  fact,  BLS  does  not 
distinguish  between  part-time  Job  seekers  and  fulUtime  job  seekers 
when  calculating  the  unemployment  rates.  If  an  individual  worked  . 
for  1  hour  during  the  previous  week,  he  Is  considered  employed. 

Dr.  Freeman.  Although  they  don't  Investigate;  it^  there  are  ques= 
tions  whif'h  would  break  up  the  jobs  you  are  looking  for,  or  the 
kind  of  jobs  you  have.  You  can  tabulate  that  from  the  data  tapes. 
The  employment  and  training  report  of  the  President  'does  not 
break  this  up,  but  it  is  available  on  the  tapes  and  you  can  recalcu- 
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late  the  atatistics  for  precisely  that.  The  Census  has  some  reports 
on  this. 

Dr.  Anderson.  The  raw  data  from  which  my  estimates  were 
derived  are  the  tapes  that  give  the  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
the  various  demographic  groups.  They  do  not  distinguish  between 
part-time  and  full-time  workers. 

Second,  you  have  mentioned  institutional  and  social  changes  that 
would  change  people's  attitudes  toward  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment; that  would  make  some  people  more  willing  to  accept  a 
longer  period  of  unemployment  for  various  reasons,  and  be  better 
able  to  do  so.  That  would.be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  tech^ 
niquea  that  I  ifee  to  derive  the  estin^ates,  primarily  by  the  treat- 
ment of  changes  that  are  associated  with  the  passage  of  time  per 
se. 

The  estimates  are  derived  by  a  technique  called  multiple  regres- 
sion. That  technique  sorts,  out  and  measures  separately  the  influ- 
ence of  each  of  a  set  of  what  we  hope  are  ''explanatory  variables" 
on  other  variables,  whose  behavior  we  are  trying  to  explain,  which 
we  call  the  dependent  variable.  If,  after  all  the  effects  of  the 
explanatory  variables  have  been  accounted  for,  there  remains  an 
underlying  time  trend  in  the  dependent  variable,  that  trend  should 
represent  the  effects  of  the  social  and  institutional  changes  the 
Congressman  referred  to.  It  does  not  explain  how-  those  changes 
came  about,  but  it  does  approximately  measure  their  effects.  If 
those  factors  continue  to  operace  in  the  future  the  sanie  way 
that  they  did  in  the  past,  projecting  that  time  trend,  along  with  the 
effecta  of  the-  other  explanatory  variables,  will  provide  uieful  iVre- 
casts. 

Dr.  Freeman  I  have  just  finished  reading  a  study  by  Kim  Clark 
and  Larry  Summers  of  liarvard  University  having  to  do  with"  the 
welfare  reporting  problem  and  unemployment  CQmpensation.  These 
facuirs  inflate  the  unemployment  s*:r*tistics  though  not  by  as  much 
as  was  suggested  in  the  study  at  the  University  of  Ficrida. 

riowever,  if  ^ne  ignores  the  unemployment"  issue  and  just  looks 
ai  ch.^  employment  divided  by  popi-Iutira  this  statistic  looka  worse 
for  the  young  blacks  than  th*i  unemplnyment  data  indicate. 

I  am  very  suspicious  of  the  meaning  of  ''the  labor  force,''  It  turns 
out  a  lot  of  people  report  that  they  are  out  of  the  labor  tbrce  one 
moiiih  -I  am  no  longer  working,  I  am  very  unhappy  and  discour^ 
afti:ed— and  2  months  later  they  are  Back  in.  There  may  be  a  major 
proble^n  identifying  certain  sub^ectors  of  the  society  because  ihey 
jxcv  rt'pcrting  themselves  in  the  labor  force  or  »  i:i  of  the  labor 
f.irce.  / 

This  year  we  had  a  studen  ^  Joseph  Cooper,  who  went  to  the 
unemp'ryment  Hnob  in  Massachusetts  and  did  a  questionnaire  of 
the  pvuple.  He  asked  them  If  they  had  received  a  job  offer.  You 
have  to  worry  about  how  honest  they  will  be  in  answering  this. 
Nevertheless,  Ais  was  a  very  able  student  who  told  them  he  was 
going  to  use  this  information  because  Go'  ernment  policies  were  all 
messed  Up  and  he  would  use  this  to  illuniinato  the  truth  f*nd  h^lp 
them. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  poople  said  they  hadn't  had  a  job 
offer  at  all  With  an^  uwfu'.  lot  of  these  people,  it  is  not  a  question  rf 
relRctin^  an  offer.  Some  of  the  25  percent  who  had  rectWed  offers 
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were  rejecting  high-paying  jobg,  relatively  high-paying,  but  75  per- 
cent had  not  had  an  offer  at  all  during  their  whole  period  of 
unemployment. 

Mr,  ScHRUER.  What  reasons  did  they  offer  for  rejecting  a  high- 
paying  job? 

Dr.  Frekman.  It  wasn't  in  their  area;  they  didn't  like  it.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  personal  factors. 

I  want  to  focuB  attention  on  the  point  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  just  didn't  receive  any  job  offer. 

In  May  197B,  the  BLS  did  a  survey  of  job  searchers.  This  student 
did  the  same  thing.  He  asked  them  how  much  money  they  were 
spending;  how  many  hours  they  were  looking  for  a  job,  and  so 
forth.  Most  of  the  people  were,  in  fact*  spending  $10  or  $15  a  week 
on  traver  in  search  of  jobs  and  spending  a  fair  number  of  hours. 

The  same  thing  comes  out  in  the  BLS  job-search  question.  The 
people  do  seem  to  be  actually  searching  and  would  like  to  work. 
This  is  the  75  percent,  and  not  the  25  percent  who  had  offers  and 
had  rejected  them  for  whatever  reason.  One  of  the  real  surprising 
things  is  that  the  teenagers— whom  you  would  have  thought  are 
not  doing  a  lot  of  searching  and  are  the  most  questionable  people 
as  to  whether  they  really  want  jobs^-^were  reported  to  be  spending 
as  many  hours  as  the  adults  in  actually  engaging  in  an  active 
search  process. 

The  thing  I  want  to  stress  is,  that  while  there  are  obviously 
people  rejecting  job  offers,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the 
unemployed  are  not  getting  any  offers.  That  was  in  the  1975=^76 
recession. 

Mr.  EfiLENBOHN.  When  we  talk  about  unemployment  politically^ 
we  usually  project  the  figure  of  *"head  of  household"  who  has  been 
unemployed  for  6  months  or  a  year,  or  several  yeats  and  the  family 
is  suffering  because  the  breadwinner  is  unemployed.  Yet  some  of 
the  figures  I  have  heard  about  average  periods  of  unemployment 
quite  surprise  me.  An  average  period  of  unemployment  was  some- 
thing like  S  or  10  weeks. 

Dr,  Freeman/  I  think  those  are  misleading  numbers  for  some  „ 
groups.  It  turns  out  a  lot  of  these  people  don't  end  the  spell  of 
unemployment  by  getting  a  job.  They  actually  end  it  by  leaving  the 
labor  force.  The  next  time  they  are  surveyedj  they  say,  'T  am  not 
in  the  labor  force.' 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  If  they  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  where  are  they? 

Dr,  Freeman.  Then  they  are  no  longer  counted  as  unemployed 
and  they  are  reported  as  just  out  of  the  labor  force,  - 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Again,  we  don't  have  any  interest  in  them.  If 
they  are  out  of  the  labor  force,  we  forget  them, 

Dr,  Freeman.  That  means  a  lot  of  short  spells  of  unemployment 
end  not  by  the  person  getting  a  job,  but  by  leaving  the  labor  force. 

If  you  look  at  how  long  a  person  is  between  jobs,  it  roughly 
doubleSrthe  8  or  10  weeks  reported  , for  a  spell  of  unemployment 
Then  you  are  talking  about  people  who  are  4  months  between  jobs, 
A  lot  of  people  have  been  saying  it  is  of  short  duration.  They  have 
just  ignored  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  aren't  getting  jobs  at  the 
end  of  the  spell  of  unemployment. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Aren't  those  figures  based  on  insbred  people? 
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Dr.  FiiKKMAN=  No,  Teenagers  would  nevor  be  calculated.  Thin  is 
based  on  thu  current  household  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Census, 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Could  I  say  iornething  in  response  to  your  earlier 
question  abuut  the  usefulness  of  the  unemployment  rates?  We  did 
some  work  recently  that  looked  at  the  family  income  situation  of 
people  with  various  durations  of  unemployment,  including  the  total 
unemployed  population.  We  looked  at  how  many  of  them  were  the 
prime  earner  in  their  family;  how  much  fariiily  income  there  was; 
how  many  children;  etc.  It  was  very  clear  that  in  this  day  and  age 
unemployment  js  a  very  bad  measure  of  economic  hardship. 

One  statistic  I  remember  off  the  top  of  my  head  is  that  80 
percent  of  all  of  the  unemployed  people  were  not  poor^even  in  the 
year  in  which  they  were  unemployed  and  therefore  had  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  when  they  wuren't  earning  anything. 

This  was  based  on  looking  at  a  full  year's  experience  and  how 
many  weeks  the  individual  was  unemployed  during  that  year  and 
what  the  family's  income  was  during  that  year.  Most  of  the  family 
incomes  were  not  very  niuch  lower  than  the  family  Incomes  of 
people  who  have  jobs. . 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  using  the  unemployment  rate  as 
some  kind  of  a  surrogate  for  economic  hardship  or  the  need  for 
income  it  is  a  bad  measure.  That  doesn't  inean,  I  don't  think,  that 
it  is  therefore  not  a  good  measure  of  something  else.  I  think  what 
it  does  measure  is  the  underutilization  of  human  resources  and  the 
output  the  economy  could  produce  if  we  were  to  put  people  to 
work. 

Mr,  Erlenborn.  It  is  a  measure  of  economic  activity  or  lack  of 

it?  . 

pr.  Freeman.  Yes.  Not  utilizing  our  resources  is  a  terrific  loss  to 
society.  So,  although  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  measure  of  people^s 
income  Btatus,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  measure  of  the  health  of  the 
gconomy. 

Mr.  Erlkn^born,  Would  you  agree  that  the  politician's  pronie  of 
the  unemployed  as  the  head  of  household  and  family  suffering  is 
not  correct? 

Dr.  Frkeman,  It  is  way  out  of  line,  ' 

Mr,  Stockman.  Talking  about  unemployment  insurance,  Or, 
Freeman's  colleague  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  after-tax  rate  of 
wage  replacement  which  Is  very  high  in  many  States,  especially  in 
the  urban  States  which  now  have  relative  economic  stagnation.  If 
people  can  get  HU  or  Hn  percent  of  their  previous  take-home  pay 
from  insurance,  that  surely  has  to  be  a  major  incentive  to  witH= 
draw  productive  resources  from  the  economy  or  to  not  look  too 
hard  or  to  go  to  the  places  where  they  know  jobs  won't  be  open  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State's  unemployment  insurance 
office.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  the  growing  trend  of  two 
wage-earner  families  continuing  into  the  1980's  and  1990*St  then 
unemployment  insurance  ought  to  be  rethought. 

Dr.  Sawhu^l,  I  think  it  should  be  related  to  income  rather  than 
to  unemployment.  It  depends  on  what  the  purpose  Is,  and  if  the 
purpose  is  to  shore  up  family  income,  our  current  system  doesn*t 
make  a  lot  of  sense. 
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Mr.  Erlenborn.  You  are  referring  to  what  politicians  refer  to  as 
a  '*needi"  test.  You  are  supposed  to  give  regardless  of  need. 
Dr.  Sawhill.  Could  I  add  one  other  thing? 

Mr.  ScHEUEii,  I  would  like  you  to  elaborate  on  this  explosive 
subject. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Actually*  I  wasn't  going  to  do  that^-^although  per- 
haps I  should. 

Mr.  ScHEUEU.  Please  speak  for  yourself  and  not  for  the  Manpow- 
er^ommissicn. 
Dr.  Sawhill.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  All  of  you  speak  for  yourselves  and  not  for  your 
universities. 

Elaborate  a  little  bit  on  what  I  see  as  your  emerging  thesis  that 
our  present  system  of  unemployment  compensation  is  not  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  real  problem  and  that  we  ought  to  have  an 
Hgonizing  reappraisal  of  it  and  maybe  to  change  the  focus. 

Dr.  Sawhill,  I  think  unemployment  compensation  was  originally 
conceived  of  as  an  earnings  replacement  system  in  a  world  where 
the  model  was  a  single  earner  per  family.  If  that  individual  lost  his 
income,  that  family  would  be  in  trouble.  I  don't  think  it  is  terribly 
controversial  to  say  that  all  of  this  has  changed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  ignore  the  need  of  many  people  for  income 
replacement, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  But  you  say  80  percent  of  the  unemployed  don't 
need  it. 

Dr.  SawHIll.  I  said  80  percent  aren't  poor.  Surely  therfe  is  a  drop 
in  income  that  occurs  when  people  become  unemployed. 

Dr,  Freeman.  Your  figure  included  unemployment  insurance 
during  the  year*  is  that  correct?  You  are  saying  they  are  not 
dropping  down  too  much  because  there  is  this  net  underneath 
them. 

Dr,  Sawhill.  No;  I  don't  think  It  does.  I  would  have  to  double- 
check  that. 

Dr.  Freeman.  It  is  a  very  Interesting  point, 

Mr,  Erlenborn.  You  will  check  that  and  report  back  to  us? 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Do  any  of  you  have  any  contributions  to  make  on 
this? 

Dr,  Anderson.  While  rethinking  the  treatment  of  unemploy- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  income  of  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed, we  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  that  was  very 
Important  when  these  programs  were  set  up  and  I  think  is  still 
very  important  politically^ — the  distinction  between  social  insur- 
ance and  welfare.  Unemployment  compensation  is  conceived  of  as  a 
form  of  insurance  to  protect  people  against  unforeseen  job  loss, 
regardless  of  what  their  income  is.  Similarly,  social  security  is  to 
guard  people  against  Uie  loss  of  employment  ability  that  occurs 
with  age  and  disability,  regardless  of  what  their  income  is.  Many 
groups  in  the  United  Stotes  have  felt  that  it  is  important  to  distin= 
guish  between  these  types  of  programs  that  are  like  insurance 
programs  on  the  one  hand,  and  welfare  on  the  other,  which  is 
directed  toward  establishing  a  minimal  level  of  income  for  every- 
body, 

Mr.  Stockman.  If  you  look  at  the  unemploymerit  programs,  they 
have  deviated  from  the  original  purpose. 
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Dependent's  benefits  do  not  necessarily  come  under  social  insur- 
ance. There  are  various  righls  of  replacement,  deperiding  on  the 
wage  level;  that  entails  very  large  means  testing,  directly  or  indi- 
ructly,  of  the  element  in  it  I  think  we  should  throw  that  method 
out  as  fast  as  we  throw  out  the  social  security  mess,  Why  confuse 
them  with  that? 

pr,  Anderson.  I  think  we  want  to  recognize  a  very  important 
poliUcal  and  psychological  role  that  the  distinction  has  played  and 
continues  to  play. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  If  any  of  you  have  further  thoughts  on  this  point, 
send  them  to  us  and  we  will  include  it  as  part  of  the  written 
record. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  witnesses  to 
either  tell  us  now  or  to  send  us  their  thoughts  m  what  further 
data  we  need  on  this  unemployed  group. 

Maybe  you  can  tell  us  in  general  the  kind  of  information  we 
ought  to  adduce  and  which  Federal  agency  should  collect  the  data. 
We  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  this  group. 

Dr.  Simon.  With  respect  to  this  information*  Dr,  Sawhill  earlier 
said  that  if  unemployed  people  represent  a  terrific  loss  to  the 
economy,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  kinds  of  information  you  want 
to  get  about  these  people— though  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  it 
from  them  directly-^is  how  much  contribution  these  people  would 
make  to  the  economy  if  they  were  in  fact  employed  rather  than 
unemployed. 

If  I  were  to  ask  Dr.  Sawhill  how  big  is  the  terrific  loss  or  gain  we 
would  get  from  a  change  from  6  percent  to  2  percent  unemploy- 
ment, surely  it  wouldn't  be  4  percent  of  GNP  because  the  people 
going  from  unemployed  to  being  employed  are  not  likely  to  be 
average  producers  in  the  labor  force  taken  as  a  whole, 

I  certainly  would  have  no  idea  what  the  answer  would  be,  I 
would  also  doubt  that  anybody  else  would  have  any  idea,  as  of  now, 
just  what  the  productivity  of  these  people  would  be.  I  don't  know 
how  you  would  find  It  out,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  information  ulti- 
mately you  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  This  is  the  question  for  Dr.  Simon,  These  illegal 
immigrants  coming  across  the  border  are  supposedly  in  their  most 
productive  years.  We  are  faced  with  a  tradition  and  not  a  fear,  as 
Grover  Cleveland  said  about  100  years  ago.  What  is  the  impact  of 
this  group  of  illegal  immigrants  on  our  economy?  Are  they  fitting 
in?  Do  they  have  skills?  Are  they  productive?  I  don't  know.  If  you 
can  enlighten  us,  we  would  look  forward  to  your  answer. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  have  all  of  you  think  about  this.  We  have 
roUcall  now,  but  I  am  willing  to  come  back.  Are  you  returning, 
Dave? 

Mr,  Stockman.  Yes,  if  you  are  willing  to  stay, 
.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  some  of 
these  . new  perceptions  of  yours  relate  to  our  traditional  image  of 
structural  unemployment.  Has  something  new  been  added?  Who  is 
this  group?  Is  this  just  a  single  cohort^ — and  I  apologize  again  for. 
using  that  word— that  is  moving  through  our  economy?  Do  we  have 
a  Shakespearean  play  with  five  different  plot  lines  here,  with  one 
group  which  Js  distinctly  related  to  age  and  another  group  consist- 
ing of  discouraged  workers? 
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What  is  the  profile  of  this  problem  and  what  are  the  societal 
implications  of  that?  What  are  the  policy  and  program  implica- 
tions? J 

Mr.  Stockman.  Those  are  the  second  bells.  So  we  will  suspend 

temporarily. 
If  you  can  wait,  we  will  be  back. 
[Recess.] 

Mr.  Stockman,  The  cQmmittee  will  come  to  order  agam. 

Mr,  Erlenborn.  I  just  have  two,  short  queetions,  one  to  follow  up 
on  unemployment  insumnce  and  what  it  does  to  statistics. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  observedp  because  we  have 
unemployment  insurance  paid  on  an  experience  basis  but  with  a 
cap  that  is  fairly  low,  that  an  Indust^^  that  is  seasonal  and  needs 
large  numbers  of  employees  at  sorhe  times  but  doesn't  necessarily 
need  those  large  numbers  at  other  times,  feels  quite  free  to  lay  off 
workers  because  it  doesn't  cost  them  any  more.  They  reach  the 
maximum  contribution  and  they  are  not  going  to  pay  any  more. 
They  use  this  as  a  management  tooL  ' 

The  employees  see  it  the  same  wa'y.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tionVis  really  an  extension  of  their  job  during  periods  when  they 
are  not  actually  working.  However,  they  don't  actively  seek  other  ^ 
employment;  they  are  jiist  waiting  until  the  need  for  their  warm 
bodies  on  the  production  line  occurs  agaih  in  the  seasonal  fluctu» 

^tion.  _     '  ),         ^      u  * 

Is  this  a  factor  also;  do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  whether  ^ 
ought  .to  change  that  by  taking  off  the  cap  or  not  making  it  an^w^ 
experience  ratio? 

Dr.  Anderson.  It  seems  clear  that  the  unemployment  msurance 
system  doea  subsidize  industries  characterized  by  seasonal  vari- 
ation in  the\demand  for  labor,  and  subsidizes  the  wages  of  mdivid- 
uals  who  happen  to  want  to  work  in  industries  like  that  Agricul- 
ture and  toiiJism  are  probably  the  best  examples,  _ 

The  presumption  of  economists  is  that  prodoqii'^  should  pay 'the 
full  costs  of  production,  and  consumers  ought  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  the  product.  If  part  of  the  cost  of  seasonal  production  is  that  you 
have  to  pay  workers  more  vyhile  they  are  working  because  they 
know  they  are  not  going  to  be  working  a  full  year,  then  that  cost 
sheuld  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  seasonal  products.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  relieves  producers  and  consumers  of  the  cost  of 
using  labor  seasonally.  If  producers  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  an 
unstable  pattern  of  labor  use,  they  eiight  try  to  smooth  out  that 
pattern  or  economize  on  the  use  of  seasonal  labor.  If  consumers  has 
to  pay  the  full  costs  of  products  that  use  seasonal  labor,  they  might 
consume  less  of  such  products,  in  turn  reducing  the  demand  for 

seasonal  labor.  ^    ^    i,/t    ^     it^  \a  ^ 

You  ^ked  for  some  estimate  of  the  magnitude.  Mertm  l^eldstein 
haa  estimated  that  if  seasonal  unemployment  could  be  avoided 
completely,  the  average  unemployment  rate  would  fall  by  more 
than  three-fourth  percent.  We  would  not  want  to  eliminate  season- 
al unemployment  completely,  of  course.  But,  we  would  want  the 
full  cost  of  unstable  employment\patterns  to  be  paid  by  producers 
of  seasonal  products  and,  in  turn,  &^  their  consumers.  The^n  market 
forces  would  prevent  excessive  use  of^easonal  labor  and  the  accom- 
panying unemployment.  \^ 
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-^V  E^LKNiiORN.  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  because  you 
reriunded  me  of  somethmg  when  you  said  that  the  employer  should 
take  mto  account  the  period  of  unemployment  and  compensate 
thdt  with  higher  pay.  Schocjlteachers  have  used  this  argument  I 
think  their  compenaation  has  been  set  on  thatJasis  " 

Yet  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  hastily  ^ed  a  bill  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  to  public  worker^we  unintentionally 
covered  schoolteachers  They  were  planning,  not  all,  but  many  of 
them,  to  go  down  to  the  unemployment  office  come  June  and  get 
on  the  unemployment  rolls  until  school  opened  up  again  in  Seu- 
tember.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  head  that  off  with  an  amenS 
ment  on  an  appropriation  bill  and  it  never  happened.  I  guess  that 
is  jupt  human  nature.  rt-  a     b  mai, 

Mr.  ScHEUEH  Point  of  information:  Are  teachers  paid  generallv 
on  a  li^month  basis  or  just  on  the  8  or  9  months  that  they  work^ 
■    Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  think  it  varies.  In  some  places  they  have  a 
choice  of  taking  it  in  9  monthly,  checks  or  12  months  over  the- 
cour.ge  of  the  full  year.  ■  uic, 

Mr.  ScHKUER.  Presumabiy,  if  they  are  paid  their- full  year  salary 
"rT*"^'  ^^^y         S°  0"  unemployment  compensation 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  They  can't  now./because  of  the  way  I  had  the  ' 
law  amended.  But  they  ware  going  to  be  qualified 

Mr.  ScHEtJER.  Yeii 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  One  last  question.  ■ 

We  have  talked  about  the  baby  boom.  We  now  know  there  is  a 
so-called  baby  bust,  where  the  fertility  rate  has  dropped  rather 
dram.atically, 

In  our  population  commission,  the  Rockefeller  Commission  on 
which  both  Congressman  Scheuer  and  I  served,  we  studied  the 
implications  that  this  might  have  for  the  security  of  the  United 
btates;  that  is,  would  we  have  sufficient  manpower  for  our  armed 
services?  - " 

,oL^^°u''®''  how  you  might  view  this  question.  Will  this,  say  '■  the 
hm  s  be  a  problem,  particularly  with  an  all-volunteer  A  .  in 
being_  able  t_o  get  sufficient  manpower  to  provide  for  the  sec  of 
the  united  States'? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Can  I  say  something  about  that? 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  Yes. 

Dr.  Sawhill,  It  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  that  we  have  a 
tremendous  youth  unemployment  problem,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  a  volunteer  Army  that  is  bef«-ng  for  manpower.  It  would 
be  worthwhile,  1  think,  to  explore  the  possiblHty  of  a  national 
youth  service  which  wouldn't  ■"f,.s4ariiv  just  be  militarily  orient- 
ed, 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Are  you  thinking  of  a  voluntary  or  a  draft  tvoe 
of  service.'  j't"= 

Dr  Sawhill,  Well,  that  would  be  one  of  the  key  issues  that 
would  have  to  be  explored. 

Mr  Erlenborn.  I  observe  at  this  point  that  at  one  time  when 
thi.s  idea  was  put  forth,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  even  during  the 
time  we  were  nghtmg  in  Vietnam,  we  had  the  draft,  and  we  w-re 
only  taking  a  very  small  percentage,  som-jthing  like  10  percent  "of 
the  eligible  age  group,  -  i 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That  is  because  of  the  college  exemption 
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Mr.  Erlenborn.  No;  they  were  within  the  eligible  age  group,  and 
our  manpower  requirements  were  10  percent  of  that  elgible  age 
group.  If  we  had  universal  aervice,  it  would  be  tremendously  expen- 
sive ^cauae  we  would  be  taking  100  percent  and  putting  them  to 
work;  with  many  in  civilian  poaitions,  I  think  there  is  a  question  as 
to  our  ability  to  finance  universal  service. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Well,  I  would  aay  that  you  would  have  to  pay  some 
training  or  quasi-voluntteer  wages.  Again  you  could  make  it  a 
means  tested  system  and  expect  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary 
service,  possibly.  There  are  lots  of  ways  you  could  work  it. 

Also  don*t  forget  that  we  finance  a  lot  of  higher  education  for 
people  who  may  really  not  be  all  that  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion but  who  are  going  on  because  there  are  no  jobs  and  there 
aren't  aubsidies  for  other  types  of  traming  and  other  types  of 
service.  .  ,  , 

For  the  future,  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  women.  The  Defense  Department  is  already  conducting  some 
recruitment  drives  to  involve  more  women  in  the  volunteer  forces. 
So,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  shortages  are  going  to  be  all  that  great.  I 
think  the  issues  will  remain:  Who  is  sufficiently  tramed,  particU'- 
larly,  in  the  basic  competency  sense— reading,  arithmetic— rather 
than  are  there  enough  warm  bodies  around?  As  you  probably 
knowi  the  armed  services  are  fairly  choosy  about  who  they  take 
and  who  they  reject. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Do  any  of  the  other  witnesseB  have  any  observa- 
tions they  want  to  make? 

Dr.  Anderson.  With  respect  to  the  national  defense,  to  back  up 
what  Dr.  Sawhill  said,  by  expanding  our  horizons  to  include 
women,  we  have  virtually  doubled  our  potential  manpower,  com- 
pared to  tfie  situation  when  women  were  not  thought  to  be  appro- 
priate for  various  responsibilities. 

With  regard  to  national  security,  specifically,  the  comment  I  am 
going  to  make  also  applies  to  a  lot  of  the  concerns  that  people  have 
voiced  abouff  the  effects  of  declining  fertility  and  the  baby  bust.  We 
should  remiAd  ourselves  about  the  distinction  between  the  absolute 
changes  in  population  and  relative  changes.  With  falling  fertility, 
the  birth  rate  has  fallen  dramatically,  and  the  number  being  born 
per  unit  of  population  or  per  woman  has  fallen.  These  relative 
numbers  have  fallen  so  dramatically,  in  fact,  that  the  absolute 
numbers  have  fallen  also,  so  that  fewer  people  are  being  born  now 
than  were  born  10  years  ago.  But  that  absolute  decrease  is  not 
nearly  as  dramatic  as  the  relative  decrease,  because  the  number  of 
women  of  child  bearing  age  has  increased. 

Given  the  technology  of  national  defense,  absolute  numbers  are 
probably  more  important  than  relative  numbers.  Let's  look  at  pro- 
jections of  the  absolute  size  of  the  population.  In  1977,  there  were 
14  400,000  men  in  the  age  group  18  to  24,  from  where  most  military 
manpower  comes.  In  the  lowest  Census  Bureau  population  projec^ 
tion  that  figure  will  be  11,200,000  in  the  year  2000.  This,  is  with 
the  lowest  fertility  rate  asaumption,  where  the  fertility  rate  falls  to 
1  7  and  remains  there,  which  is  unlikely.  If  it  returns  to  2.1,  which 
I  think  is  a  better  guess,  then  the  size  of  that  male  age  group  will 
be  12  to  14  million  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  It 
doesn^t  grow  larger,  and  that  is  an  important  change.  We  have  a 
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hiHtorj' of  a  growing  population,  so  it  is  a  big  chunge  when  an  age 
group  doesn  t  grow.  But,  11  to  14  million  still  provide  ample  man 
power  to  take  care  ol  the  national  security.  In  1()7«.  at  the  peak  of 
the  Vietnam  war  there  were  2.2  million  men  of  this  age  in  the 
military,  and  total  military  personnel  were  3.5  million.  AH  of  this 
ignorea  women. 

Dr  Simon,  Joe  Anderson  just  made  an  interesting  point  which  I 
would  like  to  use  as  a  lead  in.  He  mentioned  that  the  absolute 
number  of  births  has  actually  fallen.  Mr.  Erlenborn  just  earlier 
.    mentioned  the  President's  Commission,  and  Mr,  Stockman  was 
talking  earlier  about  our  accuracy  of  forecasts 

It  is  interesting  that  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
came  out  in  1D72,  and  in  that  1972  report  it  said  there  will  not  be  a 
year  in  the^next  20  years  when  the  absolute  number  of  births  will 
be  lower  than  what  it  was  in  1970.  The  first  year  in  which  the 
atoolute  number  of  births  v/as  lower  than  in  1970  was  1971  So  not' 
only  IS  there  a  problem  in  forecasting,  there  is  even  a  problem  in 
DacKcasting, 

Mr.  ScHBUKR.  When  was  the  report  written? 

Dr.  Simon.  It  came  out  in  1972, 

Mr.  Ehlenhorn.  It  was  written  in  1971 

Mr,  Stockman,  1971? 

Dr.  Simon,  OK. 

Anyway,  on  the  matter  of  national  security,  I  want  to  take  a 
long-run  view,  just  as  always.  In  the  long  run,  a  country's  military 
capacity  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  its  absolute  size.  Just  as  Joe 
Anderson  was  mentioning.  And.  the  relative  military  power  of  the 
United  &tate.s  and  Sweden  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  the  absolute 
relative  populations  of  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  I  think  we 
should  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  that  rather  than  on  the  short-term 
tluctuations.  Then  I  concur  with  what  Joe  Anderson  has  said 
1  here  are  several  questions  I  did  not  get  to  earlier 
Going  backward.  Mr.  Scheuer  asked  a  couple  of  times  about  the 
contribu  ion  of  the  Mexican  immigrants  to  the  economy;  how  they 
specifically  fit  into  the  economy.  I  think  I  can  pass  on  to  you  some 
other  people  s  data  on  them.  Some  of  this  I  think  you  have  heard 
from  Professor  Cornelius  from  MIT  who  has  testified,  and  Piore 
and  you  also  had  David  North  testify.  I  think  David  North's  conclu- 
sions are  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  data.  Other  data  are  found  in 
Viljalpandos  reference  to  two  studies  done  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  by  San  Diego  County.  All  coincide  very  neatly. 
This  IB  what  they  say,  -     i  i^v. 

First  of  all.  you  can  measure  the  contribution  of  the  Mexican 
migrant  to  the  economy  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  wages 
and  we  know  what  thejr  wages  are.  As  to  how  they  fit  in,  in  tefms 
of  the  substitutability  for  other  kinds  of  workers,  in  the  two  experi- 
mental studies  done  on  the  west  coast  that  Villalpando  told 'us 
about,  the  IRS  went  out  and  grabbed  HOQ  to  400  Mexican  immi- 
grants and  then  watched  to  see  what  happened  to  their  jobs.  Some- 
thing  of  this  order  was  m  both  studies. 

In  both  these  .studies,  they  couldn't  find  American  citizens  to  fill 
the  jobs  In  one  study,  the  jobs  simply  went  unfilled.  In  the  other 
study,  they  got  the  jobs  filled  all  right,  but  they  were  with  legal 
commuters  from  Mexico,  so  there  is  really  very  little  substitutabi- 
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lity  between  what  the  Mexican  migrants  do  and  what  anybody  else 
might  do.  We  know  what  kinds  of  jobs  they  hold  also.  They  work  as 
waitiis,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Piore'a  reaction  tg  that  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
secondary  labor  market. 

Dr.  Simon.  I  don't  know  What  h&-^eans  by  that  exactly.  Even  if  I 
kneyv  what  he  meant  by  it,  I  don't  know  how  one  would  go  about 
that  What  did  he  mean  by  ■ 'secondary  labor  market"? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  It  means  to  force  employers  to  use  more  capital 
and  pay  higher  wages  and  provide  better  labor  standards.  If  they 
have  no  choice,  they  will  do  that. 

Mr.  ScHEUEH.  I  think  he  meant  a  conscious  effort  to  encourage 
labor  union  organization.  I  think  he  specifically  mentioned  strict 
adherence  to  minimum  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 

Dr.  Simon.  I  don*t  know  what  would  happen.  I  can  tell  you  froin 
his  other  studies  what  the  migrants  do  under  present  conditions, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  happens  to  the  ones  who  don't  work? 

Dr,  Simon.  The  ones  who  don't  work  don't  stay.  We  also  have 
good  data  on  that.  When  the  migrants  come,  they  immediately  find 
work.  If  they  don't Tmd  work,  they  leave. 

Also  with  respect  to  their  children— -thi^  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion that  I  think  you  raised  before  about  the  children's  aspirations 
and  30  on.  T^ie  fact  is  that  the  children  stay  in  Mexico  and  the 
migrants  don't  stay  here  very  Itfng,  They  come'  many  times;  they 
come  for  short  periods  of  time,  very  often  they  come  to  work  for 
the  same  employer  year  after  year,  and  go  back. 

They  average  about  7  days  being  here  before  they  find  their  first 
job  .and  then  if  they  are  unemployed  a/tonvard  that  they  immedi- 
ately go  back. 

Mr,  Stockman.  Is  it  almost  like  a  de  facto  fuest  labor  policy? 
Dr.  Simon.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  StbcKMAN.  We  had  one  witness  who  suggested  that  the  roots 
of  this  can  be  traced  to  the  bracero  cutoff  in  1965  in  that  a  lot  of 
the  same  villages  supply  the  undocumented  aliens.  The  patterns 
seem  to  be  the  same,  the  seasonality,  the  return  of  the  wages  back 
to  the  Mexican  economy  and  so  forth.  ' 

Mr,  ScHEUER,  It  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram and  type.  . 

Mr,  Stockman,  You  gave  one  answer  that  I  want  you  to  rethink. 
The  question  was  posed^  let's  eliminate  the  secondary  labor 
market.  You  said  you  weren't  sure  what  the  outcome  would  be,  I 
think  the  outcome  would  be  that  production  would  be  lower.  If  you 
have  less  work  done  at  the  lower  wage  rat^,  then  you  have  less 
output.  • 

Dr,  Simon,  All  my  economist's  instincts  tend  to  agree  with  you 
immediately. 

Mr.  Stockman,  If  you  substitute  higher  cost  factors,  t^^^hno  Qgy 
or  labor,  production  would  be  affected. 

Dr.  Simon.  I  would  want  to  check  through  that  to  see  if  there  are 
other  things  I  have  forgotten  about,  but  on  a  first  analysis  I  thinks 
that  is  entirely  right.  Per  capita  income  of  Americans  falls  under 
those  circumstances,  .  . 

Mr.  Stockman.  You  argue  strongly  for  immigration  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  argue  that.  Yesterday  we  had  witnesses  rrom  the 
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Social  Security  Administration  shaking  on  the  aging  population. 
We  have  the  right  impetus  to  funding  social  security  with  the 
arrival  of  the.baby  boom  generation  into  the  labor  force.  However, 
hospital  coBtB  continue  to  rise  and  the  baby  bust  will  soon  diminish 
the  labor  force,  posing  serious  fiscal  problems  for  the  entire  social 
security  system, 

I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have  a  SO-year  policy  of  increasing  the 
rate  of  immigration  to  fill  the  valley  in  the  labor  force.  You  can't 
talk  about  it  now  in  the  1970's  because  everybody  appears  to  be 
fighting  for  the  argument  that  there  is  a  fixed  supply  of  jobs,  but  it 
seems  that  rnay  be  the  solution  20  years  out. 

We  won't  talk  about  it  today,  but  we  can  at  least  rely  on  it  as  an 
alternative  as  public  psychology  and  political  debate  and  rhetoric 
change. 

Dr,  Simon.  It  makes  perfect  economic  sense  to  me.  Whether  it 
makes  poHtical  sense,  that  is  something  you  should  know  about 
better  than  L 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  It  seems  you  have  the  wrong  thesis  that  we 
don't  talk  about  it  now  but  wait  for  20  years.  If  we  start  talking 
about  it  then,  it  will  take  20  years  for  us  to  do  anything  and  then 
we  will  probably  implement  the  policy  at  the  wrong  time, 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  agree.  I  am  just  saying  the  climate  right  now 
isn't  conducive  to  advocate  higher  rates  of  immigration.  You 
wojildn't  get  too  far  back  home  with  that.  '-^ 

Dr.  Simon.  That  is  probably  right.  ^ 

One  difference  between  our  policy  and  the  guest  worker  policy 
that  you  mentioned  is,  unlike  the  guest  workers  in  Europe  who  are 
legitimate,  we  rip  off  the  illegal  aliens;  they  can't  get  many  bene- 
fits  because  they  are  illegal  They  can't  go  to  public  hospitals,  they 
pay  social  security  taxes  though  they  can  never  get  any  benefits 
from  the  taxes.  They  pay  income  taxes^  and  they  can*t  send  their 
kids  to  school.  Guest  workers  have  those  benefits. 

Mr.  Stockman.  What  we  ought  to  think  about  is  formalizing  this, 
or  at  least  moving  toward  formalization  where  some  of  these  fac- 
tors could  be  corrected.  ' 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  No  less  an  authority  than  Leon  Castillo,  the 
Director  of  the  Immigration  and  J^^aturalization  Service  says  we 
are  going  to  have  guest  workers.  Either  in  an  unorganized  illegal 
manner  or  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  an  organized  and  legal  manner, 
I  think  those  are  the  only  two  choices  we  have, 

Dr,  Simon.  Leonard  Chapman  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  third 
alternative,  which  was  to  seal  off  the  border  hermetically, 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  That  is  the  Scheuer  solution^  isn't  it? 

Mr  Scheuer.  I  don't  think  we  can  ever  seal  it  off  hermetically.  I 
think  we  can  get  closer  to  it  than  we  are  right  now. 

Right  now  it  is  an  open  sieve.  If  you  ever  go  down  to  the  border 
and  go  to  the  Naturalization  Service  Offices  and  look  through  their 
night  scopes,  you  will  .see  them.  We  have  repealed  the  immigration 
law  along  that  2,000  mile  border.  With  the  numbers  of  people  you 
see,  it  looks  like  it  is  Yankee  Stadium  at  the  end  of  the  ballgame. 
ft  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  young  males.  There  are  old  people: 
'  >re  are  inothers  and  sniall  kids  all.  Large  families  are  coming 

'OHs  holding  hands  like  I  cross  the  street  in  New  York  City  with 

/  four  kids.  I  think  we  would  have  to  cio  more  thinking  on  the 
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idea  that  there  are  just  young,  single  males  coming  across.  Unless 
my  eyes  were  playing  tricks  on  me,  it  isn't  true. 

Dr.  Anderbon/I  think  crossing  a  street  in  Manhattan  is  a  bigger 
barrier.  < 

Dr.  Simon,  ^uld  I  change  the  subject  to  go  to  another  question? 

The  question  is,  do^  my  argument  hold  when  we  take  account  of 
environmental  matters,  foc^,  energy,  and  nonrenewable  resources, 
and  what  about  the  increasing  cost  of  depoUuting  if  we  have  more 
people  rather  than  less  people? 

Mr.  ScHEUiR.  What  is  the  optimal  caring  capacity  of  the  bio- 
sphere? 

Dr.  Simon.  Of  eourae,  I  am  telking  as  an  economist  and  not  ^  a 
technologist,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our  problem  is,  as  always,  to 
forecast  what  the  future  costs  will  be  of  all  these  go^.  The  future 
costs  of  clean  air,  of  food,  of  ener^  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  can  proNduce  data  for  you  on  the  cost  of  food  and  energy.  I 
can  show  you  what  the  treni  have  been  in  the  costs  of  foodj, 
energy,  and  other  eommc^ities  from  1800  until  the  present,  and 
these  tell  the  same  story  that  Mr.  Stockman  got  from  the  copper 
miners  abobt  the  price  of  copper.  The  prices  of  all  of  these  goods, 
all  these  primary  goods— including  ener^,  of  course— have  been 
falling  over  tha  entire  period  for  which  we  have  data.  That  says  to 
us  that  the  scarcity  of  all  of  these  goods  has  been  decreasing  over 
this  perimi  of  time,  as  population  has  grown  during  the  same  ^ 
period  bf  time. 

Whether  we  can  directly  forecast  the  past  into  the  future  be- 
comes the  fascinating  problem  in  forecasting.  How  does  one  guess 
what  the  future  will  be?  ' 

I  was  thinking  about  this  problem  and  I  went  back  to  my  experi- 
ence as  a  businessman.  I  said,  how  does  a  businessman  forecast 
what  costs  will  be  in  the  future?  Businessmen  veiy  often  have  two 
sources  of  estimates  on  what  the  cost  of  something  will  be,  what 
the  cost  of  another  McDonald's  hamburger  place  will  be,  or  what 
the  cost  of  a  dam  will  be,  or  whatever. 

A  businessman  usually  has  two  sources.  First,  there  are  engi- 
neering costs,  where  the  engineers  will  come  in  and  say  it  will  take 
you  34,000  bolts  and  18  pieces  of  wood  and  so  on  to  build  a  McDon- 
ald's. Second,  the  other  possible  source,  of  course;  is  the  cost  of 
building  a  McDonald's  last  week  or  last  month.  A  businessman  will 
always  prefer  data  from  coste  in  the  past  to  an  engineering  or 
technological  estimate  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  bits  and  pieces. 

The  businessman  thinks  this  way:  "If  I  know  what  a  McDonald  s 
cost  me  6  months  ago  or  a  year,  1  know  that  nothing  important 
was  left  out  of  that  estimate.  But  if  I  make  an  engineering  esti- 
mate of  what  a  McDonald's  will  be  today  or  tomorrow,  who  knows 
if  the  engineer  will  forget  to  put  in  the  cost  of  the  land  or  the  cost 
of  the  labor  or  something  else,  or  his  calculations  might  be  wrong. 
He  might  forget  that  we  need  nuts  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts. 

So  our  best  estimate,  business  problems  and  in  economic  prob- 
lems generally,  about  what  costs  will  be  in  the  future  is  what  costs 
have  been  in  the  past.  If  we  look  at  what  the  costs  of  food,  ener^ 
and  resources  have  been  in  the  past,  we  find  that  the  costs  have 
been  declining  over  the  entire  course  of  human  history.  And, 
unless  we  believe  that  the  world  has  changed  as  of  today,  or  there 
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has  been  some  sudden  discontinuity,  there  is  no  reason,  in  mv 
view  to  beheve  that  this  trend  is  not  going  to  continue  into  the 
inimite  future,  ' 

Mr.  ScHEuiR.  Let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  possibilities  as  to  some- 
thing new  that  may  be  intervening. 
,  No.  1,  most  of  the  arable  land  on  Earth  is  under  cultivation  so  I 
understand  from  the  Club  of  Rome  and  other  sources.  To  make 
additional  land  arable  requires  great  amounts  of  fertilizer  and 
irrigation,  both  of  which  are  tremendously  capital  intensive.  This  is 
the  probl'em  with  the  Arab  lands. 

Insofar  as  ener^  is  concerned,  we  are  rapidly  running  out  of  the 
e^y  sources  of  natural  resources,  number  one  of  which  is  wood 
I  he  fact  that  we  have  denuded  forests  all  over  the  world  has 
caused  an  enormous  destruction  of  fragile  ecosystems  ^We  are 
quickly  depleting  our  natural  resources  of  oil  and  gas.  And  in  the 
■  next  20  or  in  years,  the  projections  state  that  we  will  be  out  of  the 
Cheaply  extractoble  gas  and  oil  supplies;  with  coal  being  the  only 
fossil  fuel  left.  The  alternative  source  is  nuclear  enerm^  with  all  ite 
safety  problems  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  seem  to  be  the 
constraints,  and  therefore,  all  things  aren't  equal.  / 
Dr.  Simon.  Let  me  give  you  some  data  which  I  think  run  in  an/ 
opposite  direction.  You  mention  desertification.  1  talk  about  this  a/ 
little  bit  m  one  of  the  appendices  that  I  included  with  my'testimo- 
ny.  Much  of  the  recent  U.N.  Desertification  Conference  came  out  of 
a  book  called   Losing  Ground"  by  Erik  Eckholm.  I  found  that  book'" 
very  interesting,  full  of  anecdotes,  suggesting  that  the  world  was 
losing  land.  u  as 

■  I  found  statements  in  there  saying,  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we 
had  data  so  we  could  tell  what  was  going  on?"  Then  lo  and  behold 
1  ran  across  a  book  by  Joginder  Kumar,  who  finished  a  Ph  D 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Berkeley.  He  had  found  data  He  had 
gone  through  the  statistics  of  about  109  countries  and  looked  at 
how  much  land  they  actually  had  in  the  years  1950  and  1960  First 
-  contrary  to  the  statement  that  there  are  no  data,  there  are  data- 
second,  contrary  to  the  statement  we  were  losing  land  we  were 
gaining  arable  land  at  a  very  fast  clip.  We  were"  in  fact  gaining 
land  at  almost  1  percent  a  year  during  that  10-year  period  '  The 
J  °-  Agriculture  made  a  report  which  covered  peri- 

ods  after  I9h0  and  their  general  conclusion,  though  I  couldn't  find  • 
hard  data  for  it,  wap  that  the  same  trend  is  continuing  \ 

When  we  get  down  to  the  hard  data,  we  find  the  fa'cts  about  this 
terrible  thing,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  filled  up 
the  newspapers  and  Newsweek  and  every  other  medium  Kumar's 
data  never  even  got  out  of  the  library  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  Berkeley,  perhaps  because  nobody  has  ahy  interest  in  drag- 
ging them  out.  - 
To  repeat:  as  to  arable  land,  we  got  solid  dats^  that  run  exactly 
contrary  to  everything  which  is  written  in  the  Popular  press  about 

As  to  the  cost  of  building  land,  the  cost  of  building  land  is  high 
Mr,  ScHEUER.  Don't  you  mean  retreiving  land  rather  than  build- 
mg  land.' 

Dr.  Simon.  The  agriculturists  talk  about  building  land  They  talk 
about  whole  land  being  built  out  of  the  sea;  they  talk  about  "farm- 
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land  being  built  oat  of  swamps.  It  costs  money  to  build  land,  to 
create  land.  But  it  has  always  cost  money  to  create  land,  and  it 
c^te  less  now  to  build  land  than  it  did  in  the  past,  because  you 
dp^^^ve  to  go  out  and  chop  the  tree  down  with  an  ax.  You  knock 
it  oOTwth  a  bulldozer.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  There  are  places  where  there  are  no  trees,  only 
sand, 

Dr.  Simon,  That  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  doing  that 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  another  piece  of  technology.  There 
are  moving  Irrigation  syBtems  which  you  now  can  take  a  great 
wonderful^ desert  out  there,  put  in  irrigation  systems  and  turn 
what  was  sand  into  marvelous  agricultural  land,  * 

In  Illinois  evervbody  thinks  of  Illinois  100  years  ago  as  the  fron- 
tier, this  prairie  ./here  you  came  along  and  dropped  a  few-.^eeds.  I 
live  in  Champaign-Urbanap  which  is  as  rich  as  any  agriculturai 
area  in  the  world.  When  people  came  there  100  yeai^  ago,  it  was  a 
malarial  swamp  and  you  couldn't  raise  much  of  anything/ All  those 
lands  around  the  university  and  throughout  all  of  Illinois,  where 
you  now  see  these  wonderful  stands  of  corn,  look  like  flat  land. 
Underneath  each  of  those  acres  are  drainage  systems.  Tiles  were 
put  under  those  lands  100  and  some  odd  years  ago  first  by  people 
digging  those  ditches  with  their  bare  hands  so  they  could  put  down 
these  tiles  to  drain  the  swamp  into  the  ditches.  Then  they  found 
out  they  didn't  have  to  do  it  with  their  bare  hands,  but  could  get 
oxen  to  do  it  for  them.  They  hitched  up  24  oxen.  Thfen  they  found 
they  could  do  some  of  the  work  with  steam  machines.  And,  now  we 
can  do  the  same  job  enormously  faster,  enormously  cheaper. 

Yes,  indeed.  It  costs  money  to  build  land,  but  it  has  always  cost 
money  to  build  land  and  it  costs  less  now  to  build  land  than  it  ever 
has  before.  How  long  will  this  go  on?  That  is  a  very  complicated 
question.  One  of  the  things  we  do,  of  course,  is  substitute  multiple 
cropping;  we  substitute  all  kinds  of  intensification  systems  for  the 
use  of  traditional  land.  We  have  no  reason  in  agricultural  econom- 
ics to  think  this  trend  is  changing. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  We  have  this  room  reserved  only  until  2  o'clock. 
We  will  have  to  leave  in  the  next  10  minutes  or  so. 

I  do  want  to  get  any  further  thoughts  that  you  may  have  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  structurally  unemployed  and  the  group 
known  as  ^^discouraged  workers"? 

What  ar^  the  profiles  of, these  two  groups  arid  what  are  the 
policy  and^program  implications  flowing  from  that? 

We  will  expect  very  short,  simple  answers. 

Dr.  Anderson.  This  is  not  an  area  that  I  have  studied  so  P  can't 
give  really  hard  information.  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  general 
statements  that  we  do  know  about  and  that  should  put  the  problem 
in  a  useful  perspective  for  policymaking.  But,  they  do  not  suggest 
what  the  answers  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that— with  regard  to  this  problem  of  the  large 
number  of  young  people  without  jobs,  and  particularly  black  people 
without  jobs— we  don't  really  know  what  they  are,  doing,  whether 
they  are  in  the  labor  force  or  out,  but  that  we  can  say  without 
much  doubt  at  all  that  in  our  economy  today  we  are  not  producing 
or  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  jobs  that  people  want  to  take.  I 
can't  say  whether  or  not  a  black  teenager  in  Washington  or  New 


York  could  get  a  job  if  he  really  wanted  one  or  what  his  future  ii 
going  to  be  3  years  from  now  because  of  the  experience  he  is 
having  ngw  or  has  had  uver  the  past  decade., I  think  wr  can  say  we 
haven  t  had  enough,  jobs  that  people  have  wanted  to  take, 

Mr:  ScHEUEii.  Wh^t  kind  of  jobs  can't  be  filled? 

Dr.  And^fsok.  1  in  a  positiori"  where  I  don't  kLow  enough  so  I 
cannot  go  much  further  than  that, 

J^iv  acHF  jER   Do  you  feel  vre  ought  to  collect  data  on  this? 

Dr.  A^^DEK4t)^^  t  am  just  trying  to  create  ciie  perspective  rather 
than  the  details. 

It  seems  co  me  it  is  ueeful  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  have  a 
very  affluent  economy.  On  the  whole,  goods  and  services  are  not 
really  scarce  in  the  United  States  as  is  the  case  in  many  countries 
over  the  world.  We  can  afford  to  be  a  little  bit  softer  in  our 
approach  to  labor  market  issues  and  think  about  the  importance  of 
creating  jobs  people  want  to  take  rather  than  the  importance  of 
getting  everybody  to  work  to  produce  enough. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  have  to  change  the  structure  of  jobs-^ 
"and  I  don't  have  the  answers  to  that^and  perhaps  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  the  attitudes  and  the  abilities  that  people  have.  We 
are  going  to-  have  to  match  the  jobs  to  the  people.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  change  on  both  sides.  But,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  jobs 
problem  from  the  perspective  that  we  should  be  looking  toward 
creating  enough  jobs  that  are  satisyfing  to  people.  There  must  be 
jobs  that  people  feel  are  meaningful^  and  that  can  provide  them 
with  incomes  that  make  them  think  it  is  worth  their  time  to  take 
the  jobs. 

A  second  distinction  that  is  closely  related  to  the  jobs  creation 
problem  is  the  one  that  we  use  often  in  macroeconomics  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  unemployment.  We  are  realizing  now,  I 
think,  one  reason  why  the  macroeconomic  models  that  we  used 
with  some  success  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  have  not  seemed  to  be 
successful  in  the  1970's.  The  models  are  based  on  the  notion  that 
people  are  not  employed  because  there  are  not  jobs  for  them;  that 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  situation  in  the  United  States  now, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  is  the  situation  now? 

Dr.  Anderson,  Today,  most  of  the  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  voluntary.  I  most  emphatically  don't' n^ean  to  imply  that 
we  don't  need  to  worry  aboiit  voluntary  unemployment  because 
everybody  could  actually  find  some  kind  of  job  if  he  really  needed 
one*  sweeping  floors  for  $1,50  or  $2.65  an  hour.  I  don't  think  that 
recognition  diminishes  the  problem,  but  I  think  th^t  it  is  a  useful 
perspective. 

Mr.  ScifeUER.  Sweeping  floors  should  pay  the  minimum  wage, 
which  is  a  lot  higher  than  $1.50  an  hour- 

Dr.  Anderson,  There  are  uncovered  jobs.  There  are  still  uncov- 
ered jobs  individuals  could  take. 

Sorhe  amount  of  voluntary  unemployment  is  useful  if  people  use 
it  to  find  appropriate  jobs,  and  it  is  also  beneficial  for  the  economy. 

Mr  ScHKUKR.  Will  that  improve  their  education  or  sharpen  their 
skillH:! 

Dr.  Anderson,  That  is  right,  A  lot  of  the  measured  unemploy- 
ment that  we  huvt'  is  tht^  transitional  tjinploynient  of  individuals 
moving  from  one  job  to  another=  That  is  particularly  high  for 
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teenagers  and  for  women  entering  the  labor  force,  or  rMntering. 
We  wouldn't  want  that  to -  be  zero.  We  would  want  ^ople  to  look 
around  and  flnd  the  right  jobs.  We  want  it  to  be  at  some  optimal 
level  of  voluntas  unemployinent,  but  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 

It  is  usaful  to  look  at  the  unemplo^ent  problem  from  th^e  two 
persp^tives:  TTie  necessity  of  providing  jobs  people  want  to  take; 
combined  with  the  notion  that  most  unemplo3rment  is  voluntary* 
But,  that  fact  doesn't  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  trying  to  figure 
out  policies  t€^do  something  about  it 

Mr.  ScHiUER.  The  taxpayers  of  this  couhtiy  are  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  that  a  great  deal  of  unemployment  is  voluntary. 
These  people  are  on  untmployment  rolls  and  welfare  rolls  and  I 
think  we  are  faced  with  the  ve^  real  prospect  of  a  t^payers* 
revolt. 

Dr.  Andieson.  Maybe  I  can  make  on6  statement  that  is  a  little 
more  concrete.  I  would  not  interpret  it  as  a  social  improvement  if 
by  aboliihing  unemployment  insurance  or  all  income  support  pro- 
pams,  we  would  increase  the  potential  hardship  for,  lef's  say. 
Black  families  in  urban  areas  to  the  point  that  black  teenagers  had 
to  take  jobs  somewhere.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  I  think  that  it 
speaks  to  many  of  the  notions  that  we  hear  that  people  are  un- 
happy that  we  have  income  maintenance  programs  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs  which  lead  to  an  increase  in  measured 
unemployment.  We  could  reduce  unemployment  by  abolislung 
those  programs.  I  certainly  think  that  would  nof  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  What  policies  and  programs  do  you  "suggest  in 
terms  of  the  problem  of  voluntary  unemployinent? 

Dr.  Andirbon.  I  ,Hink  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  efforts  to 
match  people  with  jobs.  Perhaps  we  could  learn  something  from 
experience  abroad  with  youth  employment  information  centers, 
where  information  about  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  going  to  be 
available  can  be  communicated  to  the  people  that  are  going  to  be 
coming  onto  the  labor  market.  Their  expectations  can  match  posgi- 
bilitieSj  and  they  do  not  expect  to  move  into  a  job  that  does  not 
exist 

We  should  look  at  the  structure  of  jobs  amd  gee  how  they  can  be 
changed  either  through  institutional  changeSj  such  as  labor  union- 
ization or  incentives  for  hiring  certain  types.  We  should  try  to  go 
as  far  as  we  can  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  or  modifying  the 
tvpes  of  jobs  that  people  do  not  want  to  take  and  providing  more  of 
tne  types  of  jobs  that  people  do  want  to  takie. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  To  the  extent  that  that  distinction  is  a  realistic 
one*  it  may.be  that 'people  vw^nt  jobs  for  %hich  they  are  hot 
qualified. 

Dr.  Anderson.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  that  we  have  to  change 
the  people  as  well  as  the  jobs,  . 
Mr.  ScHEUER>  Right  ^ 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Welli  it;  is  a  very  tough  area.  For  someone  >vho 
claims  not  to  be  a  labor  economist,  I  think  Dr.  Anderson  has  done 
rather  wellj  and  I  agree  with  a  lot  of  what  he  said. 

Let*s  take  the  youth  problem  since  that  is  a  big  part  of  the 
problem.  People  14  to  24  years  old  compose  half  of  the  total  unem- 
ployment proDlem  right  now. 
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I  think  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  frlctional  unemployment  or 
job-hoppmg  among  this  group.  To  the  extent  ttet  this  is  the  case, 
there  lan  t  much  of  a  problem.  ^There  may  even  be  a  benefit  to 
society.  We  caii  take  the  entire  group  of  youth  and  we  can  disag- 
gregate them  and  ask:  Where  is  the  real  problem? 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  we  do  know  about  that.  If  you 
think  about  the  consequences  of  being  unemployed,  I  think  the  two 
that  concern  us  most  among  youth  are:  First,  does  it  lead  to  crime 
and  other  types  of  antisocial  behavior,  and  second,  does  it  have 
long-term  consequences  for  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  integrate 
into  the  labor  market  successfully?  ^ 

The  research  here  suggests  the  fbllowing:  * 

First,,  there  are  aggregate  studies  that  "show  that  there  is  some 
relationship  between  youth  unemployment  and  crime  rates,  but 
there  4s  not  the  kind  of  refined  evidence  that  suggests  that  if  you 
provide  a  job  to  an  unemployed  young  person*  that  individual  is 
less  likely  to  commit  a  crime.  We  simply  do  not  have  very  good 
information  about  that,  /  ^ 

On  the  long-term  consequences  issue,  there  was  an  interesting 
study  released  recently  that  shows  that  if  you  look  at  people  who 
are  unemployed  at  16  to  19  and  what  becomes  of  them  at  age'25  to 
29,  they  are  the  only  group  for  whom  a  period  of  teenage  unem- 
ployLiont  determuied  Lheir  employment  status  at  ages  25  to  29. 
Members  of  this  group  are  both  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  when 
they  are  teenagers.  If  they  were  in  school  and  unemployed,  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  long-term  consequences.  If  they  were 
out  of  school  and  in  a  Job,  it  is  fine,  It'is  the  ones  that  somehow  did 
not  make  the  connection  either  with  the  world  of  education  or  the 
world  of  work  that  have  problems. 

Now,  whether  the  relationship  is  then  causal— whether  their 
unehiployment  while  young  is  causing  the  problems  when  they  are 
older— or  whether  there  is  some  third  set  of  factors  that  has  to  do 
with  personality  or  health  or  what  have  you,  we  do  not  really 
know,  '  ' 

But  I  guess  the  bottom  line  of  what  I  have  said  is  that  there  is  a 
large  group  of  youngsters  whose  employment  probably  ought  not  to 
cause  us  to  be  too  overly  concerned. 

Mr,  ScHEUEiL  If  they  are  either  in  school  or  working  as  teen- 
agers? 

^^^xSawhill.  Yes,  The  group  we  should  really  focus  on,  that 
.shoulc^  be  the  priority  for  some  kind  of  public  policy  intervention, 
is  the  out^of-school  and  out-of-^work  youth.  J  say  out  of  work,  by  the 
way,  rather  than  unemproyed  because,  as  Dick  Freeman  said  previ- 
ously, there  is  this  large  group  which  has  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force,  and  we  do  not  know  what  these  people  are  doing.  They  may 
be  involved  in  the  irregular  economy, 

f  do  think  that  our  programs  have  not  really  focused  on  the  need 
to  provide  serious  remedial  training  for  young  people  who  are  in 
this  at=risk  population.  There  are  political  pressures  to  spread  the 
money  rather  broadly,  both  geographically  and  demographically, 
and  as  long  as  you  .do  that  and  you  providj.  work  experience 
programs  that  are,  -say.  4  months  in  duration""and  which  do  not 
involve  any  extensive  supervision  or  any  significant  training  com= 
ponent,  you  are  not  going  to  buy  very  much  with  your  expenditure 
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of  public  funds,  other  than  a  little  income  for  an  individual  for 
some  limited  period  of  time,  I  think  most  of  the  people  who  work  in 
the  manpower  area  would  agree  with  that  point, 

I  would  like^  to  emphasize  what  was  said  about  the  need  for  a 
better  matching  process  in  the  job  market,  I  think  there  are  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  refined  their  ability  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  and  match  the  available  jobs 
with  the  job-seekers  much  better  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
this  country. 

Mr,  ScHEUER.  I  understand  that  some  countries,  like  Japan*  have 
done  this  through  the  computer. 
Dr,  Sawhill,  Yes. 

Mr*  ScHEUER.  The  computer  has  linked  people  with  jobs.  Perhaps 
adding  a  third  element  of  time,  the  computer  could  say,  if  this 
individual  with  his  level  of  skills,  work  experience  and  education 
shows  up  at  this  place,  after  completing  a  training  program,  then 
he  will  have  a  perfectly  good  permanent  job  waiting. for  him  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Is  this  something  we  ought  to  look  into?  . 

Dr,  Sawhill.  I  think  it  could  help.  I  think  your  point  that  the 
young  person  needs  to  know  there  is  a  job  down  the  road  is  an 
important  one,  % 

Our  Commission  has  just  set  up-  special  task  force  on  youth 
employment  which  is  headed  up  by  Dr.  John  Porter,  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He.  believes  we 
first  need  competency  tests  at  about  the  10th  grade  level  so  that 
nobody  will  graduate  from  high  school  without  certain  sk'ills,  basic 
competencies; 

Second,  those  youngsters  who  have  successfully  gone ,  through 
high  school  and  achieved  those  competencieSj  or  received  remedial 
training,  need  an  assured  job  down  the  road,  at  least  for  some 
segment  of  time.  This  perhaps  should  be  defined  by  family  incomes 
because  we  clearly  cannot  afford  to  guarantee  everybody  a  job.  The 
Labor  Department  is  doing  some  experimentation  with  this  area  in 
its  youth  programi  but  I  think  it  has  to  be  linked  with  the  willing- 
ness of  the  individual  to  acquire  the  competencies  and  go  through 
remedial  training  if  necessary. 

Mr,  ScHEuER.  Are  there  countries  using  computers  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia  that  have  accomplished  this  better  than  we  have? 

Dr.  Sawhu^l,  I  do  not  know  the,  details  on  where  that  technology 
is  best  developed  at  this  point.  But  my  general  impression  is  that 
there  is  more  of  it  in  other  countries  than  there  is  here. 

.Mr.  ScHisuKR.  Dr.  Simon. 
^    Dr.  Simon,  I  f'^        h^ve  anything  to  contribute  to  that,  unfortu- 
nately, 

^Mr,  ScHKUhit,  Ail  ri^ht  Would  anyone  like  to  contribufej  some- 
thing else  before  we  adjourn  the  formal  hearing? 

Well,  it  is  10  Minuti  3  after  2.  This  has  been  a  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  hearing.  We  thank  you  alL 

This  hearing  m  adjourned  until  next  Tuesday. 

[Whereupon  at  2:12  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  roconvenu 
Tuesday,  June     1978, j 

[Additional  questions  askA?d  of  the  witnesses  by  the  chairman.] 
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Additional  QuwiONs  Ajkid  of  the  Panel  by  the  Chairman 

Question  I.  Do  you  fi^I  that  legislation  to  end  mandatory  retirement  can  counter- 
act the  growinf,  trend  to  earlier  retireraent  and  mo 
Answer  by  Dr,  Jtmvph  Af  Anderson: 

No,  As  the  standard  of  living  riiei,  people  d^ire  to  use  part  of  the  ©conomy*i 
mcreai^  productive  capacity  to  have  more  liiaure,  ThUBfar,  institutional  con- 
atrainta  seem  to  have  prevented  the  reduction  of  hours  worked  per  week  much 
below  forty  for  full-time  workera.  Increa^  non^mployment  time,  therefore,  haa 
been  taken  by  men  at  both  ends  of  the  working  life  dycle,  in  the  form  of  lower  labor 
force  participation  of  youthp  and  earlier  retirement  of  older  men.  These  trends  will 
probably  continue, 

*  At  the  present,  the  proportion  of  all  retired  workers  that  retired  tecause  of 
mandatory  provisions  even  though  they  were  wiiUng'  and  able  to  work  is  snmll 
James  Schul^  estimates  this  proportion  to  be  seven  percent.  That  provides  one 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  labor  force  partieipatidn  that  might  initially  rMult  from 
prohibition  of  mandatory  retirement. 

In  nwny  developed  countries  retirement  at  age  65  is  much  more  universal  than  in 
the  U.a  In  the  U.S.  about  20  percent  of  males  and  eight  percent  of  females  age  65 
and^over  continue  to  be  economically  active,  the  only  industrializftd  county  with  a 
higher  proportion  is  Japan,  where  about  35  percent  of  the  populatibn  age  65  and 
over  work.  Some  countries  do  not  impo^  a  social  security  retirement  earning  teste, 
but  itill  have  smaller  proportioni'of  the  older  population  in  Uie  kljor  force.  In 
Sweden  and  West  Germany  individuals  collect  full  retirement  benefite  upon  reach- 
ing age  65,  whether  or  not  they  continue  working.  Nevertheless,  in  both  countriM 
the  proportion  of  t^e  population  age  65  and  older  that  is  in  the  labor  force  is  lower 
than  in  the  United  States— 11.7  percent  in  Wait  Germany,  8.6  percent  in  Sweden. 

If  public  and  private  pensions  continue  to  provide  adequate  income,  it  is  likely 
that  the  trend  toward  early  retirement  and  widespread  retirement  at  age  65  will 
continue. 

AnAwer  by  Dr.  Michtinl  fl.  Freeman: 

Yea,  but  I  know  of  no  study  of  this  iasue. 
Answer  by  Dn  habel  K  SQwhiil: 

No  one  lOWs,  of  course,  what  the  effects  will  be.  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
consensus  at  the  trend  toward  early  retirement  among  blue  collar  workers  will 
continue.  Trie  effects,  on  white  collar  or  professional  workers  are  likely  to  be  more 
pronounced.  We  have  a  paper  on  this  topic  being  prepared  b  Dean  Morse  at 
Columbia  University,  He.  has  little  confidence,  in  most  of  the  estimates  currently 
being  cited  on  the  enects  of  the  new  retirement  law> 

Qiwsiion     Some  analyste  argue  that  pressures  on  labor  markete  and  the  educa- 
tional system  can  be  alleviated" by  encouraging  adults  to  mix  periods  of  work  and 
education,  in  a  lifetime  learning  experience.  Can  you  comment  on  the  merits  of 
such  a  propoial  and  what  role  should  the  Federal  government  play? 
An^fvvr  by  Dn  Joseph  M,  Ander^oh:  ■ 

The  proposal  should  bt?  evaluated  on  its  own  merits-^not  as  an  attempt  to  relieve 
pressure  on  labor  markets  or  on  Uie  educational  system.  Pressures  on  laBor  markets 
are  going  to  be  alleviated  by  demographic  trends  that  are  already  underway.  The 
number  of  teenagers  entering  the  labor  force  has  ai ready  itabilized.  The  number  of 
workers  age  14-24  and  age. 55  and  over  will  not  change  greatly  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Most  growth  will  be  In  the  group  age  25-54.  Even  this 
growth  will  not  excet*d  the  rates  of  labor  force  growth  experienced  in  the  past 
during  some  perioda  of  rapid  American  economic  growth  and  low  unemployment 
Absorption  of  an  expanBion  of  the  labor  force  of  this  age  should  be  e^ier  than 
absorption  of  the  burgeoning  numbers  of  teenagers  was  in  the  IdWg  and  1970's. 

My  opinion  is  that  mixing  periods  of  education  and  work  would  provide  enriched 
lives  and  a  more  productive  labor  force.  Many  irtdividuals  and  businesses  recogniie 
this  fact  and  mterrupt  their  own  or  their  employeee'  careers  to  provide  educational 
experiences.  Such  individuals  and  businesses  apparently  Judge  that  the  benefits 
from  mid  career  educational  experiences  Justify  the  costs.  Provision  or  subsidization 
ut  such  mid-career  educational  breaks  by  the  government  is  Juitified  only  if  it  can 
he  domonHtrated  that  the  provision  of  such  experienceH  to  nn  individual  will  benefit 
others  in  iociety=that  it  will  provide  social  benefitH  external  to  the  private  benentB 
it  provides  directly  to  that  individual— and  that  those  others  benefited  could  not 
eniciently  fnke  muasuroH  to  pro  mote  the  proviHion  of  such  educational  exMriences 
DemonHtratlng  that  fnct  would  bo  difRc-ult. 
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Answer  &y  Dr.  habel  V.  Sawhiii: 

Fred  S^t  of  the  CommiMion  stafT  has  written  extensively  on  thii  subject  (see  The 
Future  of  Work,  Fred  Best,  editor;  "Effects  of  Work  Scheduling  on  Time-Income 
TradeofTs,"  Fred  B^t  and  James  Wright,  Social  Forces,  ^ptember  1978;  "Prefer- 
eneea  on  WorkJife  Scheduling  or  Work-Leisure  TradeofTs,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
June  1978)  and  we  will  be  holding  a  conference  to  examine  this  and  other  work  time 
issura  in  the  fall. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Richard  B,  Freeman: 

Many  more  adults  are  already  going  back  to  school,  as  shown  in  BtB  Special 
Report  184, 

Question  3.  Dr,  Sawhill  discussed  possible  special  employment  programs  for  inex- 
peHenced  workert.  Are  CETA  programs  filling  some  of  the  needs  for  inexperienced 
workers  in  providing  training  and  assistance  in  locating  permanent  Jobs  fnon-public 
employment  ones)? 

Answer. by  Dn  Joseph  M.  Anderson: 

My  knowledge  of  CETA  is  very  limited.  In  the  few  cases  that  1  have  observed^ 
CETA  seems  to  be  successfully  bringing  workers  into  contact  with  employers  and 
providing  training  in  a  way  that  benefits  both  workers  and  employers. 

Answer  by  Dr,  habel  K  Sawhill: 

There  is  ve^  little  data  about  (1)  the  prior  experience  of  CETA  participants  or  (2) 
outcomes  for  CETA  workers,  whatever  their  level  of  experience.  {Some  more  evi- 
dence should  be  ayailabl©  soon  from  the  Department  of  l^bor'a  Continuous  Longitu- 
dinal Manpower  Survey.)  Some  evaluations  of  earlier  programs  show  that  inexperi- 
enced workers  achieve  the  biggest  earnings  gain  from  participation  in  a  training 
program.  The  two  major  groups  of  inexperienced  workers  are  women  and  youth. 
Both  groups  are  underrepr^ented  in  PBE  programs  relative  to  their  unemployment 
shares.  (See  Tjble  2,  p.  54,  Job  Creation  Through  Public  Service  Employment,  Vol,  I,^ 
Summai^  of  Findings  and  Recommendations,  Interim  Report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower- Policy,  March  1978.)  ^  ^ 

j4^a^er  by  Dr,  Richard  B,  Freeman: 
f  don't  know. 

Question  4-  Could  you  comment  on  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  to  our  economy  from 
underemployment  versus  unemployment.  What  measure  of  underemployment  can 
you  use. 

Anst4Jer  by  Dr,  Joseph  M  Anderson: 

Underemployment  can  be  defined  two  ways.  It  can  mean  a  situation  where 
employers  retain  workers  even  when  those  workers  are  not  fully  needed  at  the  time, 
or  when  those  workers'  output  is  worth  lesd  than  what  they  are  paid.  The  number 
of  workers  could  be  reduced  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  output  of  the 
business  or  of  the  econorhy.  This  situation  may  prevail  in  less  developed  countries 
when  labor  markets  are  characterized  by  serious  distortions  or  where  labor  prac- 
tices are  dictated  by  traditions  and  cuatojns.  It  also  may  exist  during  parts  of  the 
business  cycle  in  countries  such  as  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  lay-ofTs 
are  1^  common  than  in  the  U.S/In  a  country  like  the  U,S,,  where  labor  markets 
work  fairly  efficiently  for  most  groups  and  where  lay-offs  are  not  uncommon, 
underemployment  of  this  type  Is  probacy  not  a  problem.  In  fact,  efforts,  to  reduce 
outright  unemployment  by  reducing  cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment  might 
increuwe  this  form  of  underemplbyment  by  encouraging  employers  to  retain  workers 
even  when  demand  for  their  labor  services  is  slack. 

A  second  definition  of  underemployment  refers  to  a  situation  where  a  worker 
workn  ft»wfT  hours  per  week  than  he  or  she  would  like  becauRu  full  time  work  at  the 
wagt'  desired  or  of  tht?  type  desired  by  the  worker  is  not  available.  In  IU7I),  3,272,000 
people!  of  the  tot^il  non-agricultviral  employment  of  B4, 188,000  (four  percent)  were 
reportefi  to  be  working  part-time  for  economic  reasons.  Of  that  figure,  it  was 
reported  that  l,Hl7,iH)0  usualiy  worked  full  time;  l,9r)5,000  UHunlly  v/orked  part  time 
mainly  because  they  could  only  find  part  time  work.  This  providus  one  indication  of 
.underemployment  of  the  second  type.  (During  107(1  the  nverage  number  of  unem- 
ployed was  7,28H,000,  T,7  percent  of  the  labor  forceJ 

Answer  by  Dr,  habel  V.  Sawhill: 

Underemploymont  is,  in  my  opinion*  a  somewhat  elusive  concept.  It  could  include 
anyone  working  l^low  their  capacity,  of  whom  there  are  undoubtedly  many,  Alter- 
imiiveiy,  it  is  sornuUnieH  defined  an  jill  thoHe  earning  too  lit  Liu  to  HUpporL  a  Family  or 
people  working  part-time  for  economic  reasons.  In  my  written  testimony  1  argue 
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that  many  women  are  *'ufideremployed'*  within  the  home  by  which  I  mean  th&y 
have  underutilised  talents  and  energies.  A  itudy  by  Lee  Rainwater  of  Harvard 
based  on  a  sample  of  women  (lH-64}  in  8  common  market  countries  shows  that  57 
percent  of  thc^  women  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  in  1975  would  have 
preferred  paid  work.  With  the  caveat  that  we  don't  know  what  kinds  of  Jobs  or 
wages  they  would  find  acceptable,  this  suggests  a  great  deal  more  "underemploy-^ 
ment"  than  unemployment.  Put  slightly  difTerently,  38  percent  of  all  adult  women 
who  want.^to  work  (including  those  officially  unemployed)  do  not  have  jobi.  Vm  sure 
we  would  find  something  similar  in  the  U.S. 

Ansiver  by  Or,  Richard  Freeman: 

For  underemployment  issues  I  would  look  at  the  article  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Feb.  1976,  by  Shishkin. 

QueHtion  5.  Could  you  briefly  comment  on  data  needs  for  the  nonworking  popula- 
tion, particularly  for  youth? 

Ajmwer  by  Dr.  Joseph  M  Anderson: 

Outside  my  area  of  competence. 
Annwer  by  Or  Isabel  V>  Sawhill:  * 

As  I  noted  in  my  testimony,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  most  serious  long^ 
term  consequences  of  teenage  unemployment,  occur  for  those  who  were  both  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  as  teenagers.  Yet  we  have  no  data  on  what  teenagers  with 
no  connection  to  either  the  labor  market  or  the  educational  system  are  doing  with 
their  time  or  what  sources  of  inconie  support  they  rely  on.  If  we  want  to  understand 
either  the  causes  or  the  consequences  of  their  status,  we  will  need  to  know  what 
activities  and  SQUrces  of  income  are  competing  with  education  and  work.  I  would 
urge  some  survey  research  and  some  participant  observer  studies  of  this  group  with 
H  focus  on  the  urban  minority  Cginponent.  The  Commission  has  a  new  task  force  on 
youth  which  will  be  looking  at  these  issues. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Richard  B,  Freeman: 

I  think  this  is  the  most  important  order  of  data  problem/ We  need  to  know:  (1) 
How  much  these  people  spend;  (2)  where  they  obtain  spending  money;  \Z)  with 
whom  they  live;  and  (4)  what  they  do  with  their  time. 

Question  6.  Can  you  estimate  what  portion  of  current  employment  reflects  ''opti- 
mal" frictional  unemployment?  How  do  you  define  ''oDtimal  ? 

Answer  by  Dr  Joseph  M  Anderson: 

'^Frictional"  or  "search"  unemploynrient  refers  to  the  measured  unemployment 
that  result^  from  the  fact  that  individuals  entering  the  labor  force  or  changing  jobs 
take  a  period  of  time  to  find  a  satisfactory  job,  during  which  time  they  are  unem- 
ployed. Optimal  frictional  unemployment  can  be  defined  only  for  a  given  set  of 
labor  market  institutions.  Let  us  assume  that  the  longer  an  individual  searches  for 
a  good  Job,  on  average,  the  better,  job  he  will  find,  i.e.  the  greater  will  be  the 
increase  in  his  future  earnings.  The  cost  to  society  of  the  search  is  the  output  of  the 
indivitlual  forgone  while  he  is  unemployed  searching.  The  benefit  is  the  Increase  in 
productivity  that  he  is  able  to  achieve  in  a  better  job  that  he  finds  by  virtue  of  his 
job  search.  The  optimal  length  of  search  is  that  period  that  maximiEes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  discounted  value  of  the  increased  output  resulting  from 
the  findin^t  of  an  appropriate  job  and  the  preHent  discounted  value  of  the  output  lost 
due  to  the  Hearch.  Without  better  knowledge  about  the  relationship  between  the 
length  of  search  and  . the  increase  in  ejcpecied  future  earnings,  we  cannot  estimate 
what  the  "optimnr*  amount  of  frictional  unemployment  is  for  a  given  set  of  institu- 
tlons, 

Frictional  unemployment  can  be  ruduced  by  measureH  that  increase  the  amount 
of  information  about  jobs  available  to  job-seekGrs  and  thus  reduce  the  length  of 
heir  search. 

A  nswer  by  Dr  fsa  bel     8a  whi il: 

I  have  .^een  estimates  of  I  or  2  percent.  The  most  recent  employment  data  show 
IH  percent  of  all  unemployment  hnH  a  duration  of  fj  weeks  or  less  which  would  be 
about  :i  percentage  points  on  an  overall  rate  of  (i.l  percent,  "Optimnr*  implies  that 
pcHjple  have  Hufncient  time  to  cnnvns  the  market  thoroughly— that  additional  search 
time  would  enable  them  to  find  a  b<>tter  job.  If  they  remain  unemployed  after  this 
point—even  voluntarily=-then  it  is  not  "optimal"  for  the  economy  althouj^h  it  may 
mnke  s#mHe  fVir  the  Individunl  if  he/nhe  has  other  HonrccH  of  income.  A  lot  of  job 
search  takeH  place  while  people  are  employed. 
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Ansumr  ^  Dr.  Richard  B.  Freeman: 

'-Optima!;'  or  frictional  means  to  me  ihort  spelli  by  people  in  the  proceaa  of  job 
nndinf.  Todayp  4  to  5  percent  - 

Qumtion  7,  Can  you  provide  the  Select  Committee  with  further  information  on 
^ible  government  policiei  to  improve  the  process  of  matching  people  with  jobs? 
Have  other  countries  used  computeri  U>  help  search  successfully?* 
Aruswer  by  Dr,  JoBeph  M.  Anderson: 

Outiide  my  area  of  competence. 
Answer  by  Dr  Isabel  V.  ^whill: 

Computerized  matching  of  people  and  Jo^  holds  out  a  lot  of  promise  and  many" 
countries  including  the  US.,  are  moving  in  this  direction.  The  idea  has  not  really 
ft^n  implemented  fully  yet  or  sufricient  experiance  accumulated  to  judee  what 
difTerenee  it  will  make.  For  more  information  on  this  and  related  topics,  see  "Ubor 
Market  Intermediaries,  Special  Repcjrt  No.  22  of  the  National  CommiMion  "for 
Manpower  Policy,  March  197S. 

Answer  by  Dr  Richard  B.  Freeman: 
No  real  ^formation. 

Additional  Queotions  Asked  op  Dr.  Isabel  V.  Sawmill  by  the  LiiAiRMAN 

QueHthn  I.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  the  imjwtance  of  exploring  nexible 
and  shortur  working  hours  so  that  two^arn^r  families  could  manage  childrearing 
better.  What  barriers  do  you  see  to  the  development  of  more  flexible  workinl 
arrangements?  * 

Answer.  The  barriers  apf^ar  to  be:  custom  and  inertia,  greater  adniini^trntive  / 
complexity,  the  innexibiiity  of  some  production  processes,  and  wage  find  hour  Iaw&/ 
which  prohibit  more  than  8  hour  days,  etc.  See  Sawhill  and  Smith  "ChanginI 
Patterns  of  Work  m  America,"  in  volume  of  same  name.  Human  Resources  OimmiE 
tee,  u.b.  Congress,  April  8,  1976,  .  / 

Question^,  Based  on  some  negative  income  tax  experiments,  some  analysts 'arMie 
that  providing  income  security  to  women  increases  their  propensity  to  divorc^  Do 
you  agree  with  this  assessment?  Do  you  feel  that  the  increased  opportuniti^"  for 
working  women  involve  a  simultaneous  sacrifice  of  the  stren^hs  of  the  American 
tamilyMf  the  goalr  of  (1)  a  stable  family,  and  (2j  individual  dignity,  are  at  odds  with 
eacii  other,  which  shc«*'d  policymakers  favor?  ' 

Answer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  income  security  does  lead  to  more  divorce  because 
women  are  less  dependent  on  marriage  for  income.  (See  MacDonald  and  Sawhill 
Welfare  PoUcy  and  the  Family,"  Public  Policy,  Winter  197g.)  One  needs  to  ask 
Jwwever.  whether  preserving  an  unhappy  or  conflict^ridden  relationship  is  a  good 
thing.  1  don  t  think  stable  families  are  our  ultimate  ohgective  because  stable  families 
ore  not  necessarily  happy  environments  for  either  children  or  adults.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don  t  think  policy  should  favor  female^hended  families  as  it  does  (e  e  APDC) 
at  preBent,  . 

QueHfion  ./  What  help  can  the  Government  offer  to  ease  the  entrance  into  the 
labor  force  of  'displaced  homemakers"  (women  with  children  at  home  who  must 
nm>H  employment  because  of  the  death  of  their  spouse  or  divorce)? 
'  Answer  This  group  probably  needs  counseling  (especially  conndence^building) 
Hume  skill  training,  and  help  with  child  care  arrangements.  Many  find  the  transi- 
tion easier  if  they  can  Tind  part-time  or  temporary  Jobs  as  a  way  of  "testing  the 
I  water  Policies  need  to  be  based  in  the  future  on  the  assumption  that  virtually  all 
warnen  will  work  during  their  lives  and  many  for  most  of  their  adult  lives  I  predict 
that  iidult  dupundtmcy  (except  ftir  the  disabled)  will  become  a  historical  phenom^ 
vnm.  in  time,  the  displaced  homcmaker  problem  will  go  away.  For  further  informa- 
tioii,  set?  "'HomemakerH:  An  Endangered  Species,''  Journal  of  Home  Economic^ 
November  li)77.  ■  . 

Qiwsiion  I  Dr.  Freeman  documented  the  efft^et  of  the  baby  hooni  on  the  cnrninKs 
of  ^ung  male  college  graduates,  who  in  thu  past  have  had  steep  agt-parnings 
prolilUH.  Do  you  feel  that  young  women  are  now  facing  similar  reduced  payoffs  to 
c(M  lege  at  tend  a  net?? 

Answer.  1  have  not  looked  nt  the  liteniture  on  this  topic.  I  would  imagine  that 
there  are  two  offsetting  trends.  Young  women  are  likely  to  earn  more  as  ocxupation- 
ill  barrierH  break  flown  (in  the  past  collego-educated  women  becarne  Hecfetaries)  but 
they  are  hkely  to  M?irn  Iohh  for  the  Hnmo  rnnHnn  that  Freeman  cites  in  the  case  of 
young  men. 
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QueMium  S.  In  your  testimony  you  discuss  a  study  of  the  family  income  of  unem- 
ployed fwpJe.  Could  you  provide  ua  with  the  name  of  the  itudy,  Also,  could  you 
clarify  whether  or  not  the  Study  included  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
defmition  of  famiiy  income  and  what  would  the  results  tte  with  and  without  unem- 
ployment compensation.  

AnMwer.  See  Chapter  3,  Table  5  of  CETA:  An  Analysis  of  the  Issues— Background 
Paijera  prepared  ior^ha  National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy,  forthcoming. 
InCfime  includes  unemployment  compensation.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  seniitivity 
of  the  results  to  this  factor  but  see  ''A  Longitudinal  Study  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  Exhaustees/'  by  Walter  Nich^'lHon  and  Walter  Corson,  Mathematica 
Politiy  Research,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  January  1977  and  "A  Study  of  Recipients 
of  Federal  Supplementul  Benefits  and  Special  Unemployment  Assistance/'  Final 
Report  by  Walter  Corson,  David  Horner,  Valerie  Leach,  Charles  Metcalf.  and 
Walter  NicholHon,  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.,  Princijfon,  New  Jersey,  Janu^ 
ary  I,  U)T7. 

QueHtiiin  H.  In  your  tuBtimony  you  mention  a  recent  longitudinal  study  of  the 
efTifCts  of  teenage  unemployment  on  later  life.  Could  m  please  provide  us  with  the 
name  of  the  Htudy?  _ 

Answer.  'The  Relationship  Between  Teenage  Employment  and  Future  Employ- 
ability,"  Wiiyne  StevenHon,  Univeraiity  of  Utah. 

Adoitional  QuBSTroNS  AsKHi)  OF  Dh.  Julian  L.  Simon  by  the  Chairman 

(^ueHiion  !-.  In  your  leHtimony  you  mention  a  dissertation  on  land  avaiUibility. 
Could  you  Hupply  us  with  the  compLete  reference  for  this? 

Answer,  The  refernce  you  seek  is  Jofflnder  Kumar,  Population  and  Land  in  World 
Agriculturi'  ^BtTkeley;  VnW^jmty  ^Vi'iffirnin,  Institute  of  Internntionnl  SfudieH. 
19711.) 

QnvHtum  /  In  yqur  prepared  statement  you  discuss  the  impact  of  population  si^u 
and  growth  on  prcjductivity  Is  the  total  size  of  the  population  or  the  rate  of  growth 
more  imp<>rtant?  .  . 

AnHwer.  Both  iKjpuiation  si/e  and  population  growth  have  an  important  effect 
UfMm  .producMvity.  If  I  had  to  Hay  which  is  the  more  important,  I  would  say 
p<jpulation  size,  hven  if  it  were  not  owing  one  year,  the  United  States  would 
produce  more  new  technological  knowledge  than  a  smaU  country  such  as  Sweden^ 
even  if  it  were  ^crowing. 

QutiHtti.in  Can  a  Hmii!'  .ountry  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  small 
population  iln  the  advanL-«^rnent  of  kn«jwledge)  by  large  eKpenditures  on  research 
and  development? 

Answer.  A  small  country  i  innot  cnnipensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  small 
population,  simply  because  it  tloen  ni>t  have  enough  total  resources  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  a  Hmnll  country  can  iiikv  ridvrmtuge  of  the  technologrcal  knowledge  that  is 
ffroduced  by  other  countries,  but  to  some  extent  each  country  must  develop  knowU 
edge  that  is  appropriate  for  it.s  own  circumstances.  Small  total  output  means  that 
t*.)<penditureH  on  research  and  dev;elopment  cannot  be  as  large  as  thu  ie  of  a  large 
coimtry,  c'ven  if  the  smaller  country  decides  to  commit  more  to  it, 

AnijiTiONAt.  Qi'F~sTit)NH  AsKKi)  OF  Dr.  liinHAUn  ii.  Fhkkman  bv  n\K  CnAifiMAN 

i^uvstuifi  /,  V(jii  have  written  about  the  so-called  ''Over-eduta{eil  American  "  Do 
vou  feel  that  the  reduced  payoff  to  college  nttendance  in  recent  VMars  is  a  perma- 
nent phenomenfuh  lyr  tjoes  it  simply  rellect  nn  overHUpply  of  yiamg  w<}rk<'rH  fudayV 

Afiswer.  RepresentH  an  oversupply  of  yrjun^  vvorkers  tt)day= 

(^Hi*Htiiin  J.  You  hiivr^  written  alwut  the  past  {JverHUppls  ol  enginetM  .  Have 
meehanisfUH  for  ififorniiriti  people  about  the  nature  of  the  job  market  irnprnvt'd  since 
then  *  VVhat  could  Cim^^ri-HH  du  to  better  match  traioing  and  tfiM  M.vailability  of  jobs? 

Answer  Yes,  st'e  encloHcd  letter  from  Stanford. 

QurHtitin  J  In  your  teHtinujny  you  refer  to  Studies  made  by  The  UrnverHity  of 
FlorHla;  the  May  H^TH  HLH  ntutfy  of  job  searchers;  and  a  HnKl'^nt  -.tudy  of  j()b 
Heiirchers.  Ctuilfi  vimi  {ileuHi'  provifle  uh  with  complete  relerefwi'  int«irmution  for 
t  h»«H»*     udit'H  * 

•  Answer  Thf  '4tu<ly  in  by  ClarkHon  and  Meiners  and  is  contained  in  Policy  Review, 
Sunimer  11^7.  pp  27  51  Ki^r  a  r»*vii»w  h«m'  K.  Clark  and  L  HiinHnerH.  ref><irt  ttj 
AHPHR  ii      M  -  i(};{7,Mu>  1:»T^ 

Th(*  Hl-ri  siuflv  ot  job  ^lnrk^^'HN  iH  in  Uu*  Miiy  1!>7I)  CPH  lapt'S. 

The  Htudi'nt  studv  is  by  Joh^pti  i'niiper.  undergraduafe  fhesis,  narvard.  l!)7H. 
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I  iiiu  dv\\uhU"<i  tn  jnf??rni  you  ihat  iht-  (frndu/iU'  Adirus^itsn^s  (  onfriiiiltM'  h;!:^ 
tipprovt'd  VHir  fippIiuilMun  U)T  adrnl^^siut!  lo  Uu'  i}»,'pi!rUiU'fit  uf  Kimii^^h  lu^xt  t;ill 

I  fftclu^f  a  cJfHcripf iun  <j\  <mr  {( lluwhhlfl^^.  I  hupt>  VdU  will  llrid  it  inhTnK*..ivf 
((•jW*^Vf-r.  II  !H  biiMfaily  an  (^Nplanaliun  u(  dMp-irlnv  n( jI  ikjUcv  aiul  dni-?^  rini  rvpr^" 
MM't  a  uunimitnu'fit  (jn  th?^  purt  nf  tht'  unis-jjrHity  pvr  -tv  Such  coniniiEnii'nt^  an- 
rnjd"  !-y  the  Dt^an  "f  Thr  (rrMduaU'  DtvisjoiL  '.vHm  rf.f;t;Ki  ynu  }n-  n^,;-!  ,-■= 
ab<jui.  ^ia^cll  15  in  ordf'r  U)  pri'sunl  tht'  utuv!^r>.i[y  H  ibrnial  ulTtT. 

HvUnr  f'nU^nn^  ^hi>i.  or  any  uthrr.  F'h  P  pru^rani  fn  Kn^U?*h.  yuu  shuuld  yiifii"r  = 
Htarid  ihdl  t\w  phi.sp^'CtH  fur  r'-r  rnan-Mit  unipkjynH'fU  aftt'r  you  havt-  i'arn*.'«i  ihv  Pfj 
[)  art'  ^eniTally  ptjor  A;^  a  Ui-paruiifNit.  wv  work  t^xtre-nu'Iy  fiard  at  pku-itiU  uur 
i;r;-j\\iiitr^-^,  .Jfid  tiit-v  niay  {v^pt/ct  iu  ctMnprlr  hivnrably  lur  svhaU'vtT  JJibn  ar-  avaUa  = 
bjiv  but  wt'  do  nui  anlicipat*/  that  thfrc^  will  br*  many  npt-niii^H  in  du*  tnr--;-in'ahk' 
tuturt'  Anyoiuj  who  (/hf.xjHt/.s  to  purHUt^  a  cixn^vr  in  ccjlh-^i'  t^-acJiin^f  tht'^M  dayn  in 
ta4iink^  a  \t\r^v  rink   IMt^adt^  kt^?"P  thfi^  laui  in  niind  iih  yuu  vvi^iMh  ytiur  uwn  alti=rna- 

W»'  thmk  highly  o(  uur  dj'partnU'niai  prnt^ram,  and  t[;;-  lact  that  havt-  ^^inKlfMi 
jnu  Our.  uJ  HiH^Tal  huruJrMd  candidatMH  fjbviuuHly  fnuariH  that  wr  ihitik  highly  uf  yuu 

VuLi  have,  an  you  knosv,  until  April  la  it)  auut'fn  tht-  *ifbT  IM-c'^iu^-^v  v,'v  ab^t?  havM  a 
dutv  to  th*.  highly  M^iaiifuKj  appiiCanf>^  un  our  ssaitinM  b^^t,  would  bi*  hfdpful  lu  us 
ifv/r  i'uuid  y  -tir  frurn  vfsu  sunrif-r,  huwi'VMr 

'SM'^Jio.  conyratujationH  Wv  b)uk  bsrwarEi  It*  ^vr\n^  ynu  m  Suptrnih^'r 
Hiricon-iv  vnUTN. 

1  jAVp)  k  ill! 
l)\r\-^-ti>r  (if  ( iruiitmh-  Adnus^i- sn^ 

(jui'sfinn  I  ran  yuu  uxplain  why  cafjjtai  ciin  innVi'  ra^^ily  ri'f)bu;p  njdfr  \^urki-rH 
than  yuunK"i^  workors.'  li^nv  Hui'H  yuur  ilndin^  ri'lat*.'  iu  l\\v-  vsu  rulatiun  n(  aui^  svith 
t'xtM^rU^ncf.  HkillH.  and  dtHMHiori-niakin^  rt-Hpunsjf^ilitirs  * 

Au.HWvr  "rht'  t'Vidrnc;!-  that  tht'  idaHtiClty  o!  HuhHl  it  ut  usn  b^'lWi'Mii  rapita!  an*.  aldcT 
wurktfrH  o:?<i^odH  that  btHw(.'Mn  u^fJitul  arid  vaunuiT  w=jrk«'rs  r^h  .lild  bp  voiiHidiTi'd 
t'MitaUvM  Tbt'  ddftTMncr  pt'tsvfM=n  fhu  typ*--  skdln  ^hai  uid^'r  and  yiiUtii.>-.r.  wurkt'r^ 
havo  providr-i  an  ^  xplanaliori  fur  this  ri'suit.  ()!d**f  wt>rkprH  hav*^  ^rt^a^/r  -^pi-Liik 
kiAU  dii*'  tn  PXprrir^nc*'  fhoy  havr  arquirt'd  Hut  [mmmu-j'  avr'a;;!-  vrar^  ot  fnrn^al 
duciJfitit!  havi."  incrt^iHtHi  throU^(ji  linw.  yuLrvM'r  svurkMr;^  havu  nr  Mcbji-ation  Uian 
>ildi'r  v.'f>rk^Th  Hdu^ation  prn\i  U'H  wfjrkiMs  .vitfi  ut'iiMra^  -killh  1[  inay  bv  that 
vapitai  MtpJipfrw  ran  sul)'^!:!  uti-  niuro  j-asily  lor  thn  sprCilu^  NkitU  uf  uldf-r  Wiirl  >  f-^ 
than  for  i  h^*  ^^'fU'ral  skills  (it  yuun^  'r  wurkMri^  Althniiidj  di-ri;.if3ri  =  makum  rrsp 
bi!i(i(Mi  ^I'la'rally  uuiiMHr  with  a^^f.  iridividualr.  ii!  tfin::.^  f>uHil!uns  art*  a  ^-n..;!! 
*;jnnritv  Mv  riala  Cun?^jd?^r  oldr-i  work^'r-  tn  the  auj^ri'j^ati'  Any  ridatiunslilp  Iw^ 
twiM-ri  rapital  afid  pfrsssru  with  diH-i^Mjn  f  i  lak  s       ri'^p^ 'OMiHl  i  t  a=H  wnuld  ^wanip-'d 
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*  ■ ;  ?'^r%  ^:   rrvtn  r,tr^  in  the  end  ci^  tho  ^grTtUJ^  iu^  "hon  to  thd  ygir 

7hit  :  uA'.  'j,-  /  ,.irji  5h'5.Lld       a  soat  unusual  peric^l  in  terc^  of  popilatign 

Lacy  z^'.  :v-..:        P-Ari;v;e3  lia  w=-ir::-  thr^.=^"  -  no  a/:*>  surMcr  j  r^:  ^hd 

".J,  ;t  ^il.        i  l^oKl^i  in  whi';h  zcr^j  population  grcwth=.ird  "^Vfin 

r  i^^ii.ivi.      i^?jLi:v«  w^iLi  l.-.jr.jv.      fn:tlii:4       in  whl.:h  fertility  ra'^js 

ri^e  ren-ltir^  Ir.  births  -  T^ivalci^  to  thy  nur-fjor  fcorr,  'iurin^  tho  cogt^ur 

•  ■':/  bocfr.  bo  ^  per-Lc-i  lr\  wh.ich  ";':^^^ai'y  rn^'-n  f^r  the  ^.idlc!  trsi 


01"  tho  ias*  Tr'w  yvir;n-^s  pi  eno.-nnen  which  -^Lld  iner^arie  thn  total  projeetpi 


/ 
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Qf  Mid  r"  pLi'.£it.iQn  cvyr  i^-^van  ahcve  the  ruj  vrd  high  iirryritly  prO^^'j^ted, 

It  iriU  b-^  a  pdri'Sd  in  which  intf2rrwiti^srusJ=  iTii^pation  wiJ.l  pi:;/,'  cin  ir;por*aji'i 
r       in  th.j  'J. 5.  ^^r-ivah  r:-^-^  ir  the  r^tg   :r,nat^ii'al  LnzTi:3.n^  re:Ti-2ans  hiaticricai^y 
low— y^t  ^h^^  oi^o  ^ltvI  ^v'S:;  thiS  lLr*JCticn  of  the  nnt   ^-^irratign  eorrpQ;.'::r:t,  refrain 

the  United  3ta%f?s  -arxi  wnly  □'ati^ti^al  spoculal ion"     cut  the  7dlu:!;e  illegal 
iriiii^ratii 

What  ap^uifijaUy  can  wg  ijay  ab^i-ut  the  fu^iiro  slzej  growth  fa^^f  a^d 
a^a  ai:d  n^ix  .:^mpc.ylLi 3r;  gi^  th&  U.O.  pcpjj.atiin  betw--:ri  niw  and  ;^Q25?  The 
OyiisuD  giar'or.  i  h.in  prepar^^d  a  st?t  of  pcpula*:.ten  prQ^^?^ •itisi^  in  which  the 

p  Mnl^i^ivL  l:v  a^tj,  raagj  and  sex  is  proJe;cto.i  :       QVQr/  ye^a'  betwqen 
i/77  a:^i  ^i^SC  r^uroau  haa  n:^  ^i^S^^al  tjall  rcr  'r^i^ing  thygg  projouticn^ 

iuxi  the  r.ui::barti         :h  rs^j'^'.  arft  wf.ly  the  satheEnaLicai  autdor^e  of  ^.riyi;;^: 
vfhat       thif^k  aru  riiaaanable  ajsuiTipti        aL.^it  the  future  cDurae  of  fertility, 
mgrtali^y,  ar^i  net  i-Rigratian  rstes  for  each  a^?? ,  oex,  and  rai-e  fr^-i"-!  to  the 
=nJi'r*i>;^.  pgp\LiaLiJn  i-tpi^iuj^t! ,    L^incu  aj^  aut.  ol'  pojALltiticn  nr'.^j-;.. ^^gnj 

i^>         ^r??'j'  r^isul^  or  tho  urdorlytn^  ai^gunipLiaris ,  it  is  pflsoiblo,  inleed 
it  Lr^  'flrtualiy  gortaif-i   thLat  ^       fu^^r?;  scrir-*;  of  pOpu.latiOr;  tr^rd::  vlll 
not  r-jLi  .  -I  .ur '  pr^^jjv  jt^'d  Lith  gj^^=t]^, 

!Vif:  i^rtili^'y  i;jmpcnerit  af  pcpiLl:^M5n  £rcr^th  ia  30  iciporta/rt  in  it^i  nffeot 
■jn  total  p^^r.uation  j^^'^^oh  antl  ^3  teh:i7f;d  i;o  ^rrati rally  histcsl^aliy  that  Lt 
ns;;l^  ^  il.:-.^:Jn-l  ov??:;  I'vf'r-^        l^^':  at  sp^^airis  riurit^il^s  fr^ni  tho  pro j e.2tic:^ . 

Fertility    rat»;j    hav'j  ririod    <Lifji:.'      cvyr  the  iarit  W  year?  with  thg 
pf'idcd  r-:-ti:.i*.7  r.r-;v-:=..c  rr'^rn  ^  rito        ah  Tiit      tirths  p^r  ^crnan  In  i^^^,  • 
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pOa*:.=*!^  byby  Lcor:;     ^  a  rate  of  3.0  birtha  p*iv  wgmaii  in  1?50  \rd  a 

vf>i-/  hi.^n         blrthy  p-r       an  in  19^0.    $U,^ii  IW  blrt;h  ratoa  have  sencraiiy 

J*a:u-n     ^  a  -ri^'i  or  2.?  bL.  .JUi  p?jr  wcr^an  in  1965  aj^  2.4  births  per  wcri^m 

in  iro.    The  SQ-riy  17"0»d  iiaw  inotht^r  jnors  dro/natlq  drbp  to  about  1.8 

"-^^^  ".L.j  r.i'.^;  ha^  rl  :-tua^od  if;  to 

:^i'/-n  ^hff  potcri^loi  volatLlily  in  r^rtillty  rnt^s  it  iy  scncrill:;^  ^ssiroiblo 
:  jmi j^r  ^.or-e  thaii  one  fr^rti^dty  assuj^iption^  thm  C^nBuu  fluresu  proje  ■ 
hava  a  r^cj       three  differorit  aosiirptlem .     In  the  high  geriei  the  as^u-ption 
iu  tha'    fertility  v^Ll  araduailj^  rL^&  Uiitil  it  tq^qH^s  2.7  births  per  wociafi 
by  Ksr  V;.    .didl^  .:^rie3  the  Assu-pti^n  is  that  fGrtillty  vdll  rise 

7^zTy  fr^/tn  1.7  up  to  2.1  Lir-hij  per  w^fT^iui  by  1015*     ths  lov^est  _  :riQii 

nsaxur^^s  th^it  f-rtility  wlU  ?-v^Rt'.AUy  r^t^iM-f^  elosn  to  th?i  pr^i^'^nt  level 
or  1.7  birth?  per  VfOfnan  by  201 5.    Ths  bar^ig  reason  fer  havins  ths  siddle  n^ri^s 
rise  bac>:  up  tQ  ^.l  ia  that  Ger^suii  Bureau  siirveyo  On  birth  eJcpgctatiena  oontin?is 
Li  sn^w  ^h^%  w=.r:^:n  ?.r;  iho  1^  no  .-jl  i  £r^ip  e^^/^-^t  tO  hcsve  an  sv^rn^s 

r:a  blrtny  liirirg  tb       liX^itine.    This  rgrtillty  rate  of  2.1  birtha  p^r 
a^iif.  r'^prey^iitn  the  r«plac^m*ifTt  ley?l  £or  the  U.Ss  popul^ition  at  which  thR 
popiU^nl  rri  v/:^il4  ^vimu^Uy  rga;h  zero  pgp-iUtiin  ^I'Owth  li.  thg  ab/ience  of 
i::unL^ratiOn. 

V^fith  thir  baok^r?Aind  Ic^  to  ieocribu         yc;.      .m:  or  thij  ^±ghli^:htg  in 
popiit^iMon  ^r^^h  as  we?  prtjuct  it  f-^r  tb;;  next  fifty  yoaro.    L'lid'^r  all  of  thtk 
d^ri'^i]  tH'^'  i;*:;.  popiiliittsn  will  grow  hetwei?n  cow  i/id  ih^  year  ?XX^,  b-Jt  after 
th:it  t-tC5  >fil:.  -/or:/  wiiol^'.     ^nd^^r  tby  "ladlti  i^eriei;  the  currgnt  U,5, 

po|.-U.a\L  n  Aj^-ii  ?org^n  G7^>r3i?no  Of  ^13  rilhijn  vdUL  increaije 
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rii^h  ^■;^^^.I3^i"r;  will  -r\:jh  =Qr^*  rripidly  '0  2^  fillJJ.Oj-  by  *-'X0 

fTii.l.Uon  ty         ,    ."A  r.  ^  j      nii  Uon  by  .lOHS^  at  wl'i  .^h  poj,-/  .  • 

I'ho  ^r-^r/th  r^'.  ^        the  'J.^,  iv^r  v^j  \.-\-:\   :  yotr\- 

hnj  h'>/;r  'ir^'ird   i^^t  ^ori'jf.'   a  y^s.ir.     Bath  tho  ril  Idl^  l^w  ^<?rt'".^  el" 

..h,.;^^L   ;.jL-.:..:  Iw  th4t  r^t-j       /r.;^/th.     11. a  rnLillg  ;or^  ^h:.^: 
popuiatl:in  jro^r^f'^t  jj;  rir-u-Ll  rate  or  0.1  r-r;.j::t  ^  ys^  Tor  the  nto  r^w 
year^j  t'lt  thnn  yrcvflfvi  ir^:;r€J         fTr:;r5  tlr^^l;/  bQ  tr.Jit  the  i^r^^/th  rato  in  thg 
y-ar  :CO0  vii:        C.n.  ptireunt  ar..l  -  ■     :45  it  >,'LII  crily  bg  O.i,  percent. 
Thti  fnwut  pi^r^iiJa:;^  turf.^rj^ii4  iTi  ^r.^vth  vi^'.ti'^  I J  jhswn  by  the  Isv  aerioa 
whL:n  prjj'^^t^.  :i  -^v-;:!!;^'^  i:i  th-j  ^^r  .v^tr;  j^uto  ab^itut  0.6  or  0,7  p-;rct:f:t 

Lr,  ^ht.  r.-:      ic^U-  J.^w^  t  =-         p^^i';-^t  ly  tht;  yy^r'lCO:,  re-sm.:^  z^ro  pcrilati 
^i-vw*  r  by  rg:Ci   ar^i  thon  showln^j  rios^.tivq  populatian  grt?wth  .:i  pgrje::t 
^-v  Thi4t-.  own  wLvh  r.t?t  immigration  of  ,.X},a;)0  a  year,  the  U.S.  Ln  th^ 

r':-^.iLlty   jt  t-j  pr-jyur-   l^v^liW     Or  ^(^i^c,  thor?v  ij  edoa  the  posslbiii^y 

th^i^  rortULty  rir       yyili  i-U-,  u;.  to  tba..lyy:Ql.-pr5jo .by  .Jiir  jU^h  sorU^ 
in  ^liv  M=v  'j...\j'xl:^L  ::\  /rt=-.vth  ra.'.u  rtuul3  vajy  Lu'.  .v^^/L^n  1*0  arxl  1.3  ptirCynt 

^r'jwth  r-it-j         h  ro:r:r  "    tf  the  cr^fv^ir.^  rnlatiorL^rdp  bf;;.w-cn  th»j 
niir^t^-r   .1  zl-  .  ■  -iTd  -iviit^j;  In  c  ^-i.r^!  yonrs^    Alths:Lfh  thy  current  r       f  r 

^r   In  ^^hl;  (l-^j^^  th;^;.      =:;U.-:-- ^- ■ )  I-   :or.u .  i^>r:ib  1^  tha:i  the  ^i-^ra  th^i;. 

3  r;ilil=  :f:  bLrt:\.;,  t:.!^  r;ur-.--r     :'    .  ■  v^np^'^t^d        ri3^2  -rirk^H^  ^vi;r  ^^.-j 


rhij  in  dtiath^j  to    .  p  nrllllon  in  I^COj  ai^  alrnO!= 3,5  fr^Udon  by  ^025  iu 

^r-at-r  ih-i!  ^he  ^j^p^et^d  ri=^e  In  the  nunber  af  bir.ha  in  the  lov/  ierlej 
li-gjt  33  ^vv^*:       thu  riyG  In  nurnbffr  sf  birthd  in  thG  uiLddlt  scried. 
Only  4/x4er  ^^ir  hi^h^^at  u^gij-ptign  ft^r  fortiUty  d:o:p  tha  nui::b6r  or  birtha 

Aj  yiAi  oar.  0*?^,  rnthor  s-aJ  1  jha;-^' ■  ^  in  fertility  ratdg  can  -ake  niajar 
d^.rr-rMnjg:;  in  th^,  growth  rntcn  f^-  -  ^  hav^j  to  p:ari.  Fcrtuj^tov^, 

>fn  hav^i  a^w-^hat  rhor-  JtabiUt/  In  oui-  projaStionD  of  clmn^ns  age  ytrUwture* 
In  fait*  thfi  kn^^v/ifidgo  or  thu  mrrorit  age-ses  dlsLribytion  and  the  a^.ng 
procnys  ij  -ne  of  the.  aoiid  de-o^r^^hura  hava  far  projections.  The 

31—1-  arUhjn-U.i         the  n^i;^  prQc^sg  .:^.ofi  a  Lg:v:  way  tom-d  asuistlng  us 
in  ;  .  jj.>-ir^  ;    g^.Llation,     AI^h':ni^h  tr.^^  :  cpolationii  In  th-  youne^Gr  o^e  gr,  .J 
are  ::r;.,]qnted  t  ■  bn  ^cm^-wh-it  LirH'-T  urv!  "  th^  hi£h  -orien  aj^  sc-Dwhat  i.;raIJ.or 
andfir  the  low  ?:.^rlo3j  we  ^^an  di3.msi3  the  a^^g  Dti^etiire  gonerally  in  terms 
of  tha  rrad^il.?^  scKos. 

;)^'-ir.:  ^h^  r;o:-t  -rvoral    l-^it--,  ^h-  ^.^  j :  r  d-:.  .^rSf  hi^  fa^t;:-  ..^lU  JJf^tliMiu 
*o  CO  tn^  a^i^  or  thtj  haby  bfrcm  poculatign,    The  posple  bom  during  thq 
r;^ak  cr  that  i^o!T>^^.ha  lit-  l?:0*a  and  the  early  19^G'3-^11  qontinuQ  to  b& 
tr.-  I.ar^-nt  pg-dati      ^r^up  t^irgu^haut  -;jt  oC  thoir  lives.    A£  this  lar^t^ 
^r-uj:  th"-^i:..;h  -a^h  of  thfj.;g   n^-j  thy  In-^tLtuti  .f.:;  that  dyal  with 

potnilAtUr..)   J-:  rmlrUnr  a^-n  will  Mrd'-r^^  th^  -train        r-;pid  Qxp.ij;Ei;n  4rd 
a   It-nd.'  or  two  :u-r  th-    -fton  -cr-  r  -iinr^u  ta-/<  or  r  r  •^ioLtoi^.  rc:tr- 
W-  havu  3lr.M,iy  -.hi.i  pr^^-j.i  in  -i-  olo;::gnta-r  ochgoLj.     To-  n.^ttgn^ 

nc^.^Ofi;a^y  :>:h:-;I.-.  'Or/O  :-vf:  ^ho  r-;q:.i-jiDn  a:;i  a---  i'^^:i:jiirL^        f<o^?l  thy 
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':=.jU-^ey  aAi  li  ^1:30  liTipactU;^       the  houaiiig  Industry ,  the  enfcry=lev=t^: 
Job  m,irko*M  ^lAl  ether  ec-sr.Qrdc  activities  that  fQcus  on  people  in  thi  .^r 
tw»?mAe3.    In  a  few  years  tht:i  bO'jfn-b'ist  cyale  will  inevitably  toueh  ■j:efle 
In^ititutlQr-  wh   :h  %r^s  ^^arcd  to  thn  rfdeidle-a^ed  aAi  ^Ider  pQjmlnfciOu  .jj  wgll . 

1  hiiv^;  pr^^paro'j       s«;'t  or  «jh/irtj  \- a  i;;—  ^''A^Qtly  how  X.h^:.  a|»?=3^x 
3tri:turG  will  .jha^v -    Ai3  of  Joly  1,  197?  a  ^raph  of  the  U»S*  population 
by  ■aij'-j  and  3cx  ^hown  the  typical  pyrS-".:.  iai  shape  except         the  b'jl^e  due  to 
the  baby  bocri  popu'lation  in  the  15  to  19  ard  20  to  Ji*  ye^:^  a^e  groupa  am 
thft  jmaUer  pop^jl^tlon  of  yeumer  a^e  groupa  (Figure  l)*    By  SOOOj  the  bulge 

hav*?  riaisn  to  the  3f/--Ui  age  grf?up3  and  have  an  echo  effect  in  the 

lar^L-  cuitber  of  yd^ithg  agf^a  10       19  v/hi«h  yd  11  be  born  in  the  next  decade 
n:^   1  res^ilt  of  the  unprr jodented  nimber  of  baby  bgom  gdnerution  wc^en  in  th<; 
child  begi-in^  ^^"^^        =-ir-  n),    F-z-n  Nlth  constant,  low  fertility  --tns  p^r 
'rfCman,  the  t'Otal  nurriber  of  bii'tha  ^rfill  ris^j  Jue  to  thg  lflrgeF^|Li5iber  of  ■rfornen 
between  15  45- 

P:^r  -.ho  rentuzvi  pr on:^  of  stnisiur  ?  or*^  L^ore  temeuo 

ainee  future  rertlUty  will  havq  a  f^ijor  effect.    Even  sO;  we  do  ^ow  that 
thtj  baby  h.3cm  gv-    -Uion  bom  in  the  late  LO's  thrc^j^h  the  eaj'ly  60*5  will 
iner'^a^e  tha  nwnber  of  itefscn;^  jlKty-fivo  and  ijver  to  a:,   .11  tlfse  high. 
From        TiLlli-i.  v  .iMny  th^  nu;r>;er  is  Uko.^   l  >  L^.jreAnL  tg  12  rlUlOn  by  the 
yjAT  ^rii    ■v^r  5*;  ^llLon  by  202^,     uHiler  cmt-  rf^ddlo  :w?rl.e3  of  projections 

the  poroerrt.i^-  jf  :^npvLlatLon  yver  i5  will  rtjr=;.Un  abt^i^    U  or  12  rercGrit 

^i;   tr^^  po;7';i:i' Ion  thr-^i^ri  tho  erii   li'  thio   z^.  ^:t;i:';.^  b=-;'    ■:U  J^p  tO 
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Th"  if^x      ;:trlbuti2n       well  as  the  a^e  distfibufcion       U'  'l^^  to  uiid^rgo 
sigirifieant  changes  in  the  next  50  /ears*    Tods^  there  ars  Bpprc  dmately 
-75  m/Ue-  In  the  U,S,  for  over/  100  femaaeg.    ThLs  ratio  will  remain  fairl/ 
cOn-r-LiTit  tliTOj^h  the  end  of  tKtd  ^jent^iry  but  ^^iil  deGUne  to       male  a  per 
I'lX)  femalaa  by  2025  ^i:^  the  baby  bourn  gcinaration  advariC^a  in  yaara  iM  the 
higher  mrsrt.i'' ■       ratey  for  maloj  reduced  thrit  pom"    .  ion  faHtnr  '.han  the 

'rfg  .TTua*  not  la,vj  sight  .  c4'  the  role  of  fna/ang  reasonable  aasumptior^ 
in  order  to  develop  these  projections.    The  two  major  sets  of  aiimnptlor^ 
aaid*^  frofTi  i^r^A^Aty  imolviz  rnortality  and  ijTTjd^ratlQn*    In  both    of  theie  . 
c^^tfigariea  the  Cenruj  [>jreau  ..-oa  orly  one  set  of  h3sun.pt ^zm  for  aH  thrge 
aerieo.    iTils  is  not  beeauac       b'fliev^  thei§  asHumptiono  will  portr^  oxaetlj 
what  vfill  oceur  in  the  nesd  50 ,  yea^^s,  but  rithar  beoaase  mortality  and  iaidfration 
have  ahO'^i  Ims-  variability  than  has  fertility  in  the  la^t  few  deeadei  aM  the 
^^^^qiisnoea  Of  this  variability  on  population  gr  vih  have  been  muoh  less  thnn 
for  fertility. 

Since  q„'"Jtiun3  have  bc^/n  ra^-se^i  In  i^ia^Mdr  hearingg  about  the 

aaeiiracy       thyst-         --prions ,  let  me  dU  ^oss  then  briefly  here— ieginnin.^ 
with  mcrtality.     ;     .n.^  Iq^%  few  years,  aff^--^recifi£:  fr^ortality  rates  have 
undergone  S'^nie  □i^rl"l.:ant  i-clin^s.    Our  .sobt  recant  set  of  national  proje^^tions 
incorporated  the  io^U.neii  thrcsj^h  1976  and  projected  gradual  future  deeding:: 
in  mniMiity  whl«h  would  Inarnaac  the  lj.fe  e^qsectan-     by  SOfO  from  69.1  to 

malgu  anti  from  77.0  to  aj  .0  for  femalea,    7?.^ae  datn  are  eoniaiy\ent 
'wl  ^  h  act  '-I  !i  r  L  n.";     e  ^  j  -.^f  p  r  0  j  e  c  t  i  n;:*  r.  ^.,1  e  by  t  ha  S  ooi  al  Se  O'lrd  ty  Adnd  niatratiqn* 
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with  vailing  mortalit/  proj^jctiona  in  the  next  updrite  Of  the  rLatianal  pr^jJeGtisna . 
I  anders^.ant  that,  Mr,  SiggQl  vd.il  havt?  mare  to  ya;/  about  thfi  i?aplicatiyn5 
of  -iilt^r;  :it.l7*j  fnort4LLity  ga-jujfipfcionti  in  hi^  t^atiniOriy  bcfcr-j  thi:i  cOfEmitten, 

Tt\fj  i 3 3 ue  of  l.Tfrd ^^ra t L on  an aumpt i ons  is  sor ne whst  di f  f  g rq nt  ^    Thi a  e cfnnd. t ee 
h  ! h f? T r d      m '? xt ri o  1  y  h !  p h  nr o J e t ionn  Of  p op.il nr. i n  hy  the  y n a r 
pirpurtir^  ta  incdrporata  the  Gf.\.-t  of  iLlegai 'Rdgr&tion  to  the  Unitod  States. 

JoAsus  Biirenu'.r.  projections  aosi^.«i  an  annual  legal  rfigratlsn  into  the  nation 
Of  /*D0,CO3*    Hq  cprapanent  of  illegal  frdgration  io  yagu/Ti^  for  the  siopl»3 
roason  that  there  are  CMrruril^,'  r.j  r'^li^able  data  on  the  annual  net  illag.?J= 
mi^fition  flown  to  the  natici^,  i^rd  m  sourul  ba?ii;  Tor  malci:!^  a^surnpticnri 
about  the  f  1-i t '  ir i 

Th^  qxton-lvo  di3tTU33ian  about  the  assu/n;  t j  o?;;?  which  go  i  r^^o  omt  projeotionii 
ig  inhrindcd  to  underasoro  an  intportant  fressagsj   'fmographers  are  v/ar;.-  precise 
propheaieij  aM  dev  -     qonsidefablo  effort  t^=  .  jvie'slng  and  testing  th-  ir 
33  j^i.TTtjtiom* .    PrQjecti::n:'3  iro  tho  outeoris  of  this  prccoGa,  njii  valuablo  gixLdes 
for  plarmin^-^,  r.o  lorw-i  a  a  the  Unlit  at  ions  a.ry  kept  in  ::±rilt  ns  wnll  as  the 
.alternatl'/e  patterna  of  ^owth  and  change* 

rerhapg  when  I  mentioned  that  tho  next  detadoa  will  be  a  very  choi;  :.,:ng 
p*3ri'>l  for  thb;{«  char?:'. A  >fLth  plaryU^w  fOr  pcpalatii:n  growth^  I  ahgnlLd  hav 
idded  that  it  will  al-m  to      challen^rv^  poricxi  fer  those  indi ^/ittials  ami 
if-j',iLutions-^incl'idin^  the  Consus  Bur'^:. -  ^hich  try  to  shed  11^^^^ 
fur.ure* 
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TOT^'<  mRILATlOTh  1950  TO  2023 


{•July  I  -  J'i^e       '       Wl^^  -  BeH  ^^V  Sgrj-.^ 


1950=1955 

1.:^ 

1955-1960 

l.V 

1%0-1965 

:  ,i5-l'rO 

1.1 

1970-1975 

0.3 

U75-1W 

G.^ 

1^80^1915 

1,..- 

0*9 

1985-19^90 

1.3 

0.5 

1990-1995 

1,1 

J. 7 

199^-2C<>3 

1.0 

0.6 

uo 

0.5 

2005-^^010 

1,2 

0.6 

2010"^ JiS 

0.6 

2015-2020 

1,1 

0.5 

2020-2025 

uo 

0.4 

0.6 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

-0.1 
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TablB  .1, 

ffiTIMAm         ETOJKnTlr-v  OF  AVERSE  AJ^JJAL  BIRTIB  AJOD  DEAIiaj    1950  TO  aoaj 


&A:iliii        Deaths         Sj-QM        Dg,,tM  Rlrthg 
(in  tTYlUi  nna) 


195?*-^  1 7'- o 
1960^1965 

1975'-19kj 

1955-1990 
15>^-1995 
l-y9  5-2000 
^f'DOO-SOO^ 
2005-^2010 
2010-2015 
2015-2020 
2020=2025 


3.7 


4,9 

6. a 


2.7 
2,9 
3.0 
3-2 
J«4 


3.9 
3^6 


3*3 
3/9 
4^0 
3.9 
3.7 
3.7 
4*0 
4.1 
U ,  .1 


1*5 

1 .  <i 
1*9 


2,0 
2*1 
2,3 
2,4 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2*9 
3,1 
3,3 


3*0 
3*4 
3.3 
3*1 
2,9 

2, a 
2,8 
2.8 
2*7 
2,6 


2*0 
2.1 

2-3 
2,4 
2.5 
2.7 
2,3 
2.9 
3,1 
3,2 


704, 
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Euimnfns  ann  Projccfuvu  of   the   Toto!   U.S.  Populotiont 
1950  -  2025 
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Estimatos  and   Projections  of   Avet  Annual  Percer.t 

Change   in   Tofciil   U.S.   Populaiion:   1950   -  2025 
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Total   U  S-  PopulatioQ  by  Age  and  Sex: 
July  I,  1977 


FEMALES 


3  7  ^  S5 

8  j3=3* 


35  =  3? 

15  4 

3-?  i.4 
9-*  f  4 


ft      ft  J 


Seares     U.S^  Bar 


\ 

i\   U.S.  Popuiatioa  by   Aga  aod^^cs: 
^    idle   Series  Projectiono   to  July   1,  2000 


I  I  lis* 

1  J  as-14 

J  %  f 
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4  7  S5-ft* 

^  66-64 
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.1  J  50-'^ 
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10  3  J|-1f 
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•  5  35-34 
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Total  U.S.  Populstiafl  by  Age    and  Sex: 
Middle  Series  Projections  to  July  1,  2025 
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istimat#i  and .  Proj0Qtloni    of  the  Perc#ntQge  of  U.S; 
Poputafibn  65  Yean  and  Oven  1950  r  2025 
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U»S.  PEPAfiT^T  OF  COWCRCE 
Bureau  qf  tht  Csnius 
itattment  of  , 
Paul  C.'  Gllek 
Senior  Dettegrapher 
Before  the 
Seleet  Ce^ittee  en  Populatlpn 
U.S*  House  of  Repreaentativei 
May  23»  1973 

Tm_fWUM  Of  TM  A^ffiRIC^  FAfgLY  ^ 

SlgydQ¥n  In  population  change.     A  resionahle  expeetation  ii  that 
further  ehasgei  la  ^erlean  faffllly  life  vill  sigiilfleaatly  l-eiien 
during  the  next  t\/o  deeadeo.     Thii  position  li  supported  hy  related 
conolusionf  fhat  were  reaohed  in  a^  aonographj  Th%  Population  of  the 
United  gtatetf_,  _Trendi  an^  Fr^ipegtg  i    1910  to  199P,  that  was  prtpared 
hy  staff  laembere  of  the  Ceniua  Bureau* i  Population  DiVialon  as  hack- 
ground  material  foiuthe  World  Population  Sonference  in  Buoharestj 
Hoaaniaj  in  197^*    In  that  aonographj  even  the  high  projeeted  rates  of 
Ghange  in  population  grovtht  sohool  enrollflitnti  and  the  lahor  foroe 
during  the  20  years  betveen  1970  and  1990  are  consistently  snaller 
than  the  correipondlng  rates  of  change  that  had  already  taken  place 
during  the  20  years  hetween  1950  and  1970* 

The  proipect  of  such  a  slowdowri  in  social  ehanga  could  turn  out 
to  be  leriously  in  error,  particularly  if  some  unforeseen  change  of 
great  consequence  fihould  develop  in  the  oeantime.    But  several  aspects 
of  the  present  situation  are  at  least  conalitent  with  an  outlook  of 
less  change  ahead,  '  - 
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In  the  flrit  plaGe,  the  deellne  in  the  hlrth  rate  during  th^  last 
two  atcadei  has  .prsvidtd  much  mQm^n\;^  to  a  wide  variety  of  Qther  ehangea, 
as  will  be  demonitrftted  In  later  seetloni.    The  relevant  fact  heri  is  that 
this  diellne  has  gone  aheut  aa  far  ai  it  ean  ge,  and  soit  dtaographeri 
do  net  e^tet  it  to  rise  very  yignifieantly  in  the  nixt  deeade  or  tvg. 

In  the  aeeend  place,  the  great  ^^ount  ef  inereage  in  aehoel  and 
college  enrollment  during  the  lait  two  decadts  has  influenced  other 
changes  but  ii  moit  unlikely  te  be  repeated  again  in  the  next  eoupie  of 
deaadea.    The  proportion  of  young  people  vho  graduate  from  high  aehsol  - 
has  been  on  a  plateau  of  about  85  pereent  during  the  19T0»s,     rie  pro- 
portion  of  men  in  their  late  twenties  whtf  have  completed  a  year  or 
more,  of  college  after  graduating  from  high  iohool  has  reached  60  percent, 
and  the  comparable  proportlen  of  women  hai  approached  close  to  50  percent; 
these  levels  are  10  or  more  percentage  points  higher  than  a  decade  ago 
and  ieem  unlikely  to  riot  by  a  similar  afflount  during- the  next  decade. 

In  the  third  place,  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labor  force  has  been  dramatic,  going  up  from  38  percent 
in  ySo  to  y  percent  in  IS??,    Without  a  continuing  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  and  with  less  Increase  in  the  educational  level  of  the  :foung  adult 
population,  along  with  other  changes  net  mentioned,  the  odds  aeem  to 
favor  a  slackening  of  the  rato  of  increaia  in  the  labo^  force  participation  ' 
of  vonen  over  the  next  decade  or  two,     The  worker  rate  for  men  has  been 
declining  for  several  year^;  this  trend  may  diminish  or  be  slightly 
re  verged  in  future  yeari  by  the  lifting  of  the  mandatory  retiremqiit  age 
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and  toy  the  easing  of  entry  into  the  labor  force  by  yoimg  men  (and  vsaen) 
B,  decade  or  tvo  frosi  nov  because  of  the  relative Ly  imall  lize-  of  the 
eohorti  that  will  be  aej^Hing  to  be  absorbed  into  the  labor  market  at 
that  tln^, 

Theie  slaekening  changes  in  the  birth  rate,  the  inrollment  rate, 
and  the  labor  force  participation  rate  seem  likely  to  have  a  daapenlng 
impact  on  patterni  of  future  ahange  in  f^lly  life* 

Changeg  in  the  family  life  jyele.     Longtime  trenfls  in  demographic 
vajiables  that  are  uigd  to  itudy  the  family  life  cycle. have  been  pri-^ 
marlly  affectqd  by  dovnvgrd  trends  in  the  birth  and  death  rates.  This 
conclusion  vai  reached  by  Gllek  (l9T7)  on  the  basis  of  an  analyaiy  of 
changei  over  the  flO-year  period  from  the  early  IpOQ's  through  the  l^TD's. 

Aaide  from  the  baby  boom  after  World  War  II,  the  birth  rate  haa 
followed  a  generally  downward  direct ien  until  the  preient  tine.  The 
average  family  that  was  formed  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  centuiy 
inclu'led  four  ohildren,  whereas  the  average  family  formed  in  the  193Q'p 
included  three  children,     Famlliea  formed  during  the  familis 
the  ip^O'i  had  o»:e.  additional  child  *  but  thoee  forming  at  tho  preient 
tiae  expect  to  have  only  two  children,  on  the  average. 

Today's  young  family  of  two  children  standg  in  sharp  contrast  with 
their  great-grandparenti'  family  of  four  children.  '  □ther  things  being 
equal  Cthsugi  they  may  not  be) ,  one  would  expect  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  today  can  spend  more  time  with  each  of  their  children  and  with 
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each  other  apart  from  their  children.     The  period  of  Ghildrearlng  has 
heen  shortened  by  about  three  ytarij  and  the  period  after  the  ehlldren 
cleave  hose  has  been  Inereasid  by  11  years  (froia  2  yean  t-  13  years), 
largely  as  a  esnsequenee  of  the  ImprpyeBent  in  survival  rates  amQng 
adyjtii 

Aecsrdlngly,  young  eoijpleF.  today  can  expect  to  live  as  a  "childfree" 
^  tvossms  for  -about  l^  more  years  than  ^thelr  elderi,  moit  of.  the  increase 
eomlne  in  niddle  age  and  later.    These  lU  years  represent  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  kk  years  ..Of  married  life  for  th^  ihrlnkingt  prpportion  Of 
couplei  with  eontinusus  fir  it  marriages,  ^  The  d^^ree  of  la^ii^j  fact  ion 
those  later  yean  bring  depends  on  many  tangible  ah^  intangible  factgri 
concerning  hov  well  the  two  relate  ts  each  other  and  to  their  grown 
children.     (All' but  a  few— hetween  p  and  IQ  percent— will  have  some 
children.)    That  satisfaction  hai  a. good  chance  of  being  affected  by  the 
rising  statui  of  wamen  and  the  concomitant  increase  in  slnglehood  and 
divorce.    The  extent  to  whibh  young  adulti  are  postponing  marriage  and 
to  which  adults  of  all  ages  are  dissolving  their  marriages  in  divorce 
will  be  treated  in  the  nejrt  two  sectloni  of  this  itatement.  -'^ 

Will  the  poctffsnement  of  marriage,  continue?'    Parsons  in  their 
twenties,  wh^n  moit  of  thoie  who  marry  do  iOg  are  nov  postponing  entry 
into  their  first  marriage  until  they  are  about  one  and  one-half  years 
older  than. their  counterparts  two  decades  ago.     ThuSj  in  1577  the  mediSn^^ 
age  at  firit  aarriage  vas'sU.O  years  for  men  and  21,6  years  for  women* 
In  1956  the  median  agea  at  marriage  were  the  youngeit  ©n  record i  22.3 
yeari  for  men  and  2D,1  years  for  vomen. 
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Additional  evidenee  of  nuch  sere  poitpenifflent  of  marf lage  nQV  than 
formerly  Is  .provided  by  the  increase  of  ©ne^half  hetvetn  IpSo  and  19Y7 
in  the  proportion  of  voffien  20  to  2k  years  of  age  wh©  had  ntvir  married 
(from  2fl  pereont  in  1?6Q  to  ^5  'pernf5nt  in  1977).     During  thli  period 
the  same  rate  of  inoreaae  vas  rerprded  Ifi  the  poitponefflent  of  marriage 
asong  w©me.n  in  their  late  t\*tnties  (from  10,5  percent  ts  ifi.l  ptireent). 

One  of  thn  tangible  factors  that  probably  helpa  to  explai^n  the 
increasing  postposeaent  of  mjirrlage  is  the  5-to^lO^perCint  e^stas  Of 
women  ai  compared  with  men  durin'g  recent  yeari  In  those  agei  when  aoit 
first  mflrri&ges  occur  ( l8  to       years  for  women  and  20  to  26  years  for 
men),     ^Is  imbalance  ii  a  ooniequence  of  pait  fluctuatiDni  in  'the  birth 
rate*     For  example  ,  v^men  born  in  19^7  after  the  baby  boom  had  begun 
were  ready  to  marry  in  20  yearly  but  the  men  they  were  jaoit  likely  to 
marry  vere  born  In  15^^*  Or  l$k$  (about  one-half  in  e&ch  ylar)  when  , 
the  birth  rate  was  still  low;  these  men  were  about  B  pereent  leis 
nuffleroua  than  the  fid^year-Old  women,     (By  contrait,  girli  who  were 
born  during  the  ^.aat  15  yeprs  while  the  birth  rate  has  bten  deolinin| 
wilJ  be^  scarce  ai  compared  with  eligible  men  when  they  reach  the  main 
ages  for^^aaj-riage, ) 

The  longer  the  pattern  of  increasing  postponement  Qf  marflag^ 
persisti^  the  more  i?iktly  the  prospect  becomei  that  the  extent  el  Life- 
time  singlehood  among  young  adult i  of  today  will  increast,    Ab  rteehtly 
as  19^ Oj  about  9  percent  of  the  women  in  middle  age  had  never  married. 
That  proportion  had  dropped  to  only  k  percent^ by  1977 |  thia  all-time  low 
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rate  of  ilfetiae  alnglehood  vas  experienced  by  a  cohort  that  wai  in  or 
near  the  peak  years  for  marri^gt  during  the  1950»g  when  the  age  at 
fflftrrlagfe  was  low  and  when  the  marriaie  and  birth  rates  were  high. 
Unleii  voaen  now  in  their  twenties  have  an  unugually  large  afflQunt  of 
late  carriage,  the  ehances  are  that  6  pereent--Qr  even  7  or  8  percent-^ 
of  them  vlll  go  through  life  vlthout  ever  becoffling  married.  These 
projected  rates  may  seen  to  be  relatively  small,  but  In  reality  they 
amQun%  to  half  again  Up  to  tvlee  ao  large  a  proportion  as  that  experi-^ 
eneed  by  '    ^ne  20  years  older. 

The_.^rriage  and  divoree  rates  have  stabilised ;  viU  they  reraaln 
_B table?    As  the  young  people  born  during  the  baby  bsoffl  beqase  of  age  to 
oarryi  the  marriage  rate  increased  until  it  reaehed  a  peak  of  11, Q  per 
1,000  population  in  1972,     From  that  levol  it  declined  to  10.0  in  197^^ 
and  has  fluctuated  very  little  iince  then,     ("Annual  ratee*'  for  the 
12  montho  ending  in  a  given  month  have  fluetuatod  betvegn  9.9  aj^id  10, 1; 
the  rat€?  f^r  VilC  as  a  whole  v^.i  9,1,  and  for  1977  it  was  10,1.)  On 
the  o^^-er  hand,  the  divorce  rate  nontinued  iti  nistor^u  rise  until  it 
rea-heu  t  prate       i  l  per  1,000  pop^'lstion  iu  1977*    hov  for  nearly 
tw3  ^er?r   i  ryj  April  \^7t.  t-^f-ujh  Januar/  19  id)  the  divorce  rat%  (for 
the  i:?  mQnt:m  erOi      i-  a  givsn  sornh)  has  been  virtually  unehansed. 
(I'^  roge  to  S*^  in  erl.^       ,f  the  22  months;  it  wai  5.1  for  1977  as  a 
vhple,  bit  i*.  i^fiA    ..0  in  eve^  month  of  1977  except  Deeember.  and  it 
fen  shx/;  4-  f?  '^.h  in  Jinusry  1973.) 
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The  future  propensity  of  young  adults  to  sarfy  eannot  "be  forecsit 
with  a  great  degree  of  confidence.     Nevertheltos ,  there  are  reassni  to 
expect  the  proportion  of  young  adults  vho  niariy  to  level  off  or  to  rise 
aoderately  for  %  few  years  and  then  to  rise  still  more  after  that  time* 

If  the  marriage  propensity  tends  to  stabilise  or  to  rlso  moderately 
during  the  next  few  yearn,  one  of  the  reesono  vlll  probably  be  little 
further  change  in  the  postponefflent  of  firit  aarriage * , and  another  may  be 
an  inerease  in  the  number  of  late  first  marriages  among  those  vho  have 
been  postponing  them,    Still  another  reason  may  be  a  discontinuation  of  > 
the  pronounced  decline  in  the  remarriage  rate  that  vai  obserted  between 
1972  and  19T5— the  latest  period  for  vhieh  data  are  available ,     The  devel- 
opments would  likely  be  itimulated  If  *he  outlook  for  the  improvefflent  in  ' 
business  conditioni  and  In  the  employment  of  young  adults  were  to  be 
generally  favorable.     Theie  developments  would  likely  be  hampered,  hewevfri 
if  the  outlook  continues  to  be  elouded  by  high  levels  of  Inflation  and  by 
high  rate^  of  unemployment  among  the  millions  of  young  personi  who  were 
born  during  the  baby  boom. 

If  the  focui  ii  on.  the  more  i^ff.ote  period  of  one  or  two  deeadei  from 
nov,  the  prospeeti  for  an  increaiing  proportion  of  young  adults  to  Barry 
ihould  be  better  because  of  th^  greater  eaie  with  which  the  labor  market 
should  be  able  to  absorb  tui  relatively  small  cohort  of  young  adults  at 
that  time.     Of  course ,  changes  In  the  slzei  of  age  groups  during  succeislve 
stages  of  the  life  cycle  and  iimultaneous  ehanges  in  employment  conditions 
are  not  the  only  critical  variables  affecting  the  level  of  the  marriage 
rate^  but  they  are  iurely  two  of  the  mo§t  important  variables. 
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Tht  fitupe  CBUrif  of  the  divoree  rftte  is  also  dlffleuit  to  foreeait. 
But  to  the  txtsnt  that  the  level  of  diyoree  is  related  te  the  level  of 
aafriage,  the  prospect  for  divorce  to  decllnt  Bomevhat  in  the  next  few 
yeari  aeema  reaaonable.     ^is  eonelualon  reati  on  the  fact  that  divorce 
tends  to  occur  a  few  years  after  marrlaie  and  that  the  ^eak  in  Earriage 
vai  reached  in  IpTS,  vhereas  the  current  high  level  of; divorce  vag 
reached  nbou.  3  years  ago.     The  lag  between  marriage  and  divorce  la  aa 
follQwai    half  or  the^divorcea  after  first  aarriage  occur  during  the 
first  T  years  after  sarrlage,  and  half  of  the  divorces  after  resarriage 
occur  during  the  first  3  years,    'fhe  wrriage  rate  has  fallen  now  about 
one^tenth  from  its  highest  level,  thereforep  it  should  not  be  surprising,- 
if  the  divorce  rate  should  also  fall  soaevhat  during  the  next  year  or 
two.    Thereafter,  fluctuationi  in  the  divorce  me  might  be  expeeted 
to  occur  in  a  pattern  similar  to  future  fluctuationi  in  the  marriage 
rates  of  about  U  to  6  years  earlier,  if  the  divorce  level  has  essen^ 
tially  stabilized. 

A  rise  in  the  divorce  rate  during  the  last  decade  has  occurred 
among  couples  of  all  agei,  but  by  far  the  greatest  age^specific  rate 
of  inerease  ha^  taken  place  among  souplea  in  the  range  of  SJ  to  39  years 
of  age^^the  range  vithin  which  three-fiftha  of  all  divorces  occur.  Between 
1968  and  1975s  the  divoree  rate  per  1,000  married  persons  went  up  TO 
percent  for  those  25  to  39,  as  compared  wltft^  ^0  percent  for  those  under  . 
25  and  th^jse  kO  to  Sk  years  old;  it  went  up  35  percent  among  those  $3  and 
QY^ri    These  findings  appear  to  contradict  the  Impresilon  amoni  many 
couhielors  of  persons  with  marital  stresa  problems,  na-sely,  that  the 
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greatest  Increase  hag  been  oraong  periOnB  in  middle  age.     ThOie  cqunielori' 
Impressioni  fmy  at^tually  bt  correct  in  the  sens©  that  thare  may  have  been 
a  dlipiopoptionfttely  large  rate  ef  increase  aoeni  the  ellenti  in  middle  age 
who  seek  the  ieryiees  of  marriage  and  divorce  coUnaelori;  periOng  in  thli 
age  ranie  are  most  likely  to  be  auffielently  affluent  to  afford  such  ierviees 
and  are  also  moul  likely  to  have  eoinplex  property  fiettlemyntg  to  csnaidyr. 

Despite  a  threefold  inerense  since  i960  in  the  number  of  children  of, 
divorced  parents  who  live  with  a  divoreed  fatheri  the  proportion  of  children 
living  with  a  divorced  father  has  not  changed  very  much;  it  has  Remained 
Ht  the  level  of  about  one-tenth  of  all  ehildren  who  live  with  a  divorced 
parent.    The  reason  for  this  finding  ii  that  there  hag  also  been  a  three- 
fold increase  since  i960  in  the  number  of  children  who  live  with  a  divorced 
ftother. 

What  ii  the  outlook  for  change  afflong  _one_^parent  families?  Despite 

substantial  increaaes  in  divopee  and  informal  living  arrangements  during 

the  last  eouple  of  deoadeSj  the  preponderant  majority  of  people  still  live 

in  househpldi  maintained  by  a  nuclear  family.     Speeifieally ,  seven  of  every 

eight  of  the  213  million  persons  in  the  non|nstitutiDnal  population  of  the 

toited  States  in  1977  were  residents  of  nuclear  family  households: 

77  percent  were  in  husband-wife  households;  and 
10  percent  were  in  one-parent  households i  thus, 
07  percent  wer?  in, nuclear  fajaily  households. 

7  percent  were  living  alone  as  l=persoh  households; 
1  percent  were  in  households  of  unmarriad  couples;  and 
j_  percent  were  in  various  other  living  arrangements, 

100  percent,     (in  1P70,  1  percent  of  all  persons  were  In  inititutions. ) 
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That  is  the  big  picture.     One  feature  of  it  that  may  toe  particularly 

surprising  ia  th<>  omallnesii  of  the  proportien  of  porgons  living  in  the 

houiiehglda  of  one-parent  fajnilien,     A/s  obvious  reaQon  is  that  aueh 

fftffiilies  include  only  one  pftrent  instead  of  two.     Another  la  that  only 

5^  pergent  of  all  f^dlie-  have  any  ''own"  children  under  18  years  of  age 

in  thn  hounehold.     In  fact,  16  percent  of  the  CU  aillion  noninotltutional 

ehUdren  of  this  age  in  1917  were  living  in  onq^parent  familieo. 

TJ  percent-  of  all  children  under  l8  lived  vith  two  parents; 
18  (IT.T)  percent  lived  vith  one  parent^  and 

_3  percent  livod  with  neither  parent,  but  usually  with  relatives. 
100  percent,     (in  1970,  0,1*  percent  of  all  children  were  in  institutions  J 

But  some  of  the  79  percent  of  children  under  l8  in  1977  living  with  - 
two  parenti  were  livini  with  a  iteppar.ent  or  were  born  to  their  current 
two  parento  after  one  or  both  had  remarried.. 

66  pereent  llvf>d  with  both  natukl  parente  in  their  first  sarriage^ 

p  pereent  lived  with  both  natukl  parents  but  one  or  both  had  " 
^_       remarried;  thui,  \ 

71  pereent  lived  with  both  of  tholr  natural  parents, 

8  percent  lived  with  a  itepparent  (i.e.,  were,  born  before  the 
^       natiiral  parent  they  livg  vith  had  remarried). 
79  percent  (tee  above).     (This  includes 'some  adopted  children, 

not  separately  Identified.)  ^  \ 

/  \       "  '    \  "i 

The  18  pereeht  of  children  who  lived  i^n  one^parenr  faailles  in  .1977  ) 

\  '    '  "  '  i 

were  very  unevenly  distributed  among  parents  by  marital  statui  and  race,  ' 

They  also  represent  a  doubling  of  the  corresponding  proportion  In  IpSO  "  \ 

(up  from  9  to  l8  percent).     (In  absolute  ^uaben ,  the  inereaae  amsunted^  | 

to  a  rise  from  7,1  miliien  in  i960  to  11.3  million  In  1977.) 
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Persenti 

of  children  under  l8 

Sex  &nd 

living 

ifith  c/ne  parent 

oaritftl  status 

of  parent 

'All  races 

White 

Black 

TbUI,  1977 

17.7 

13.3^ 

Llylni  vith-- 

1*1.7  ! 

MDther  only 

16.3 

11.9 

Father  only 

l.li 

hferltal  gtatus  of  | 

parent ; 

6*7 

Divorced 

la 

9.9 

Married 

17.5 

Separated 

5.0 

3.2  . 

1^9 

Widowed  - 

2.k 

^1 

Single 

2.2 

10.7 

Te^al,  1970 

13, 

10.3 

31..  5 

:1  Tetal,  I960 

9a 

7.1 

21.7 

Infensa'^tlon  froin  the  same  aBUreis  aa  the  aeqospanylng  exhibit  shovi 
that  the  number  of  children  under  l8  yean  old  rose  from  6i**3  million 
In  1960  S.0  69. P  million  in ^1970 'and  thenj  because  of  the  diclining 
birth  rate,  it  fell  to  61*.  1  mllilon  in  1977.    Thus,  the  total  niaaber 
of  young  children  in  1977  vai  about  the  same  as  in  I960,  but  in  the 
M'tantlffle  the  number  living  vlth  a  separated  parent  doubled j  the  nimber 
living  with  a  divorced  parent  tripled^  and  the  number  living  vlth  a  never- 
married  parent  became  seven  times  as'  high.     By  oontrait,  the  number  of 
ehlldren  living  with  two  parents  actually  declined  by  10  percent  CfroBi 
56.3  million  in  I960  to  50.8  million  in  1977 )i  and  the  number  living 
I  with  a  widowed  parent  declined  20  percent  (from  1.5  Million  to  1.2  million)* 


\ 
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/  On  talsnetp  there  are  itili  close  te  four  of  every  five  young 

ehildren  living  with  two  parents  and  most  of  the^'reit  living  with  one 
parent.    Evan  ee,  this  situation  is  significantly  different  from  that 
in  I960  vhen  seven  of  eve^  eight  lived  with  two  parenti-^more  often  ' 
their  own  nstura.! "  parents  then  than  now. 

Most  people  wouad  probably  agree  that  the  most  deslrahle  situation 
^  ia  for  ohildrtn  to  ^  live  with  two  relfetively  haraonious  parents.  Tht 
/    Ceniua  B|iresu  cannon  demonstrate  whether  most  of  the  decline  eince  1970 
in  the  nkber  bf  children  living  with  two  parents  has  ooourred  ^ong  " 
those  vhoae  parents  were  not  very  harmonious,  hut  it  can  demonitrate^ 
that  ahsut  flvi^sixths  of  that  dtcline^has  occurred  among  children 
«^    whose  parente^Vire  not^hl^  school  gr^^tiates,     ( Data  .presented  here  are 
/     for  childrin  vhose  parents  wire  under  tj^  yean  old.)    Meantime,  three- 
\  fourths  of  the  increase  ^ong  Children,  living  with  their  mother  only  f> 
has  occurred  ^§ng  those  vhos6  mothers,  were  hi^  schoql  graduatti  or 
who  had  completed  some  college  training.    In  fact,  the  number  of  children 
in  one-psrent  fuailies  whose  mother  was  a_ college  graduate  doubled 
between  im  M  1911  (from  H^B.OOO  to  3Jl,000).Shereai  the  nu^er  of 
children  in  iwo^parent  families  whose  father  was  a' college  graduate 
increased  by  only  l  pereeht' (from  7.5  million  to  7.6  milllen).;     (Data  ^ 
for  1977  are  sot  available  on  the  educational  level  of  the  mother  in^  " 
two--parent  fajnlHes.)  ■     '      ■  "  ■ 

I5espite  tht  substantial  increase  among  children  |.n  one-parent 

families  where  the  parent  has  graduated  from  high  school  ^Und  Is  there-  .  ' 
\-i         -  ■■■  >  '  "'      '  '  '"' 

/for^  most  likely  ts=  be  self-maintaining},  the  f&ct  remains  that  tttariy 
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eat^liiilf  of  the  children  In  one^pariBtH^amilies  live  vith  k  parent  who 

has  never  eospletid  hifh  school.    This  proportion  is  ah out  tvice  as 

large  as.  that  for  tw^pareat  families.,..  Thus |.  ^hi  pattern  of  ahangt  vith 

respect  to  one-parent  . families  Ig  aljced  and  may  he  expected  to  continue 

to  he  that  way.    Young  aothers  vho  are  eeonosleally  independent  and 

who  oheose  to  live  at  least  for  a  while  In  the  unaarried  itatt  may  he 

ej^ected  to  g©  on  Increasing  in  nitthersr   At  the  saae  time,  the  nmnher 

sf  poorly  educated  mothers  vho'are  reported  as. living  apart  from  the 

father  of  their  children  may  he  expeeted  to  continue  to  account  for  a. 

small  proportion  of  the  increase  in  pne=parent  ftolllesj  that  propor= 

tion  was  one-fourth  hetween  IpTQ ^and  IPTT.    But  there  ii  reason  to 

■  believe  that  some  of  the^e  poorly  educated  and  Ifflpoverlahed  mothers 

with  no  husband 'reported/ai  living  In  the  home  may  actually  have  had  a 

' '  '  -/ 

husband  present  who  was  not  so. reported  because  of  such  reasons  as  the 

consequences  on  their  eliilbillty  for  welfire  benefits*    A  ciosely 

^  related  finding  is  as  follWst    the  proportion  of  Hack  fiailles  reported 

as  maintained  by  a  voman  in  1977  (3T  percent)  was  much  larger  than  that  , 

for  Vmite  families  (ll  percent),    Stoking  use  of  estimates  of  undercountlng 

-    -.  .     .  '       \         ■  s  ^      '     ■       -'  ■ 

in  the  1970  census  and  relev^t  assumptlonai  the  author  reached  fehe 

conclusion  that  probably  one-fourth  to 'one-third  of  the  "difference  between 

V  the  proportion  of  Black  familiea  liid  White  fesilles  reported  as  imlntained 

by  a  woman  could  be  explained  by  the  much-- larger  undercount  of  Black  men 

than  that  for  >mi%e  men-(Gllck  and  Mills,  in  press).  \ 
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^^-^  nQ^ouatodlal  :garenti^  ftnd  Qtber  unfflarrjLed  personi  live? 

To  a  large  eytent,  the  Gpuntarpart  of  eni*,pSfent  fiMliea.  eosaiats  of 
yo^ng  geparated  and  divorced  persoiji  vho  live'ipart  from  tbeir  ipouit'  ' 
(or  exspouae)  and  their  ehlldrtfij  If  any*     Thoii  piraons  have  oontributed 
heavily  to  the  rapid  Incrtase  during  the  l^tO'i  In  the  number  of  young 
adults  whs  were  living  alone,    rie.  BUmber'pJ  l-perion  hQuseholdi  laain- 
talned  by  adults  under  35  yean  bf  age  increased       k3  percent  between 
1970  and  1977,  well  atove  the  rate  of  Insre&se  for  any  o^her  age  group. 
khouA  one-fourth  ©f  tbeie  young  adulti  llviPi  aloni  in  1971  were  separated 
©r  divorced,  a  guhitantial  majority  of  vhes  vert  OiB,   .Ma^t  of  the 
remainder  wert  never-marriid  perions  living  alonis  fflany  or  whom  would 
have  been  aarrled  if  it  had  not  been  foi*  th^  roeent  Increase  In  the 
poitponement  of.  marriage^ 

Beildes  the  one- fourth  of  young  npngug'teO^^l  parents  who  live  alone,* 
a  lomewhat  larger  proportion  live  In  a  raaiiy  iettini,^  usually  with  their 
parenta.     ThlV'livlng-^arrangeaent  is  much  aori  typical  of  separated  than  - 
dlvoro^d  persons*     fto^at  of'" the  remainder  liV^  in  vith  riBa^#latlvea  ar 
share  their  living  quarters  with  ndnrila.tiveS,  •  . 

Ltomarried  qoupjes  of  oppQiite  aex  seeoufit  for  a  nuEie^ieally  ifflall 
but  rapidly  Iner^aeing  type  o^  living  arrangWt,    Nearly  2^milllon-= 
adults  ^In  1977  vere  sharing  their  living  quarter'i  with  only  one  other 
iwmarried  adult,  coniistiog  of  a  man  with  a  ^rmm  living  In   (6o6,OQO  men 
^and  .606,000  wDmert)  or  consisting  of  a  wpfflan  vith  a  man  living  "in  (351,000 
women  and  =35l  tOOO  men ) .    Theie  1,9  mllllQn  adulti  eonatltu-fced  an  SS-peroent 
inereai^-  over  their  521, 000  counterparts  In^lPTO  (Click' and  Norton,  1977). 
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MsSt  of  these  adults  are  ralatiyely  young  (three- fourths  teini 
under  ^S.yeari  of  ftg^e)i  tut  ont-ten^h  inelude  a  man  or  a  voisan  65  years  . 
old  or  Older.     An  estimated  3.6  percent  of • ill  unmarritd  adulta  and 
8,3  pereent  of  th©  dlvoreed  men  under  35  in  1977  were  Involved  in  an 
unmarried  couple  lifeityle*     Of. all  the  one-parent  familieii  atout  3  or 
k  percent  included  an  unmarried  couple,     Unsarried  couples^were  more 
likeiy  to  eoniiit  of  a  man  and  a  voman  neither  of  whom  had  graduated 

:  from  high  ichODl  sr  both.of-vhdm  had  an  incomplete  college  tducatlon. 

'.  than  would  be  expeeted  if  they  were  random^ly  dletributed  among  all 
couplei. 

Although  only  S  percent  of  the  "couple  houi^holdi"  in  the  lpT7 
eroii^iectlon  aurvey  conslited  of  unmarried  eouplei,  iome  unknown  ^ 
"additiOTi^^l  proportion  of  young  adulti  will  adopt  this  llfeityle  for 
at  ieagf'^a  period  of  ieveral  months  or  have  previously  done  up.  In 
Sweden  the  currents  c r osi_-^ ieo t i on^  proportion  cofflparable  with  the  2  percent 
for  the  United  Statei  is  15  pereent.    Whether  the  llf^etlae  proportion  for 
today's  unmarried  couplei  in  this  regard  will  rlie  from  Its  present  . 
level  of  2  percent  to  the  IS^percent  level  ie  diffieult  to  conjeetUre, 
Although  tT^.e  cufrtnt  .trend  is  In  that  direction^  it-iE  probably  too 
early  to  expect  |t  to  rise  that  hdgh^  < 

The  famlj-y  jin  modlfl^ed  _fqrgj  will  go  on..     Thii  statement  has 
documented  some  of  the  subitantial  changes  that  have  been  occurring  in 
regard  to  marriage ,  family  ii^Ci  and  living  arrangekents  and  has  offered 
sBme  ©plnioni  about  likely  future  changei  in' theie  aipeeta  of  family  life. 
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In  spite  of  the  dtmonitrable  delay  in  sarrlsgej  tht  deellne  in  fgglly 
'sise,  the  upturn  In  divorce,  and  the  Inertasing  diveriity  of  living 
srraniesentg ,  the  ^vervheljnlng  sajOfity  of  .American  people  still  live 
in  nucle&f  faallies  that  include  a  marriid  couple  and/or  a  parint  and 
one  or  sore  children.     This  aiiertion  ii  not  meant  to  minimise. the 
ftxtent  of  recent  changei  but  to  imply  that  the  toeriean  people  have 
heta  showing  a  great  .degree  of  resilience  In" coping  with  pressures  ; 
that  affect  their  family  life  and  are  likely  to  continue. to  do  so. 

The  Judgment  preienttd  here  Is  that  changes  over-  the  rie^ct  two  ■ 
decades  will  be  small  as  compared  with  those  during  the  last  two  decades 
with  respect  to  patterns  of  marriage »  fertility,  and  related  family 
behavior.     Of  course p  the  future  ehangei  in  some  reppectSi  such  as  the 
living  arrangementp  of  unmarried  young  adults,  may  continue  to  change 
considerahly  in  view  of  the  recency  of  the  sharp  increase^in  the  experi- 
mentation in  this  area,  - 

Underlying  many  of  the  Nation's  family  problems.Muring  the  Ipfip's 
and  1970 -s  hag  been^^  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  tremendous  task  . 
of  absorbing  into  thf  social  system  the  maislve  number  of  young 
a^lts  who  were  born  during,  the  period  of  high  blHh  rates  after  World  War  II* 
High  unemployment  rates  and  inflated  prices  for  consumer  products  and 
servioei  muat  have  also  Contributed  to  the.  increasing  delay  in  marriage, 
the  reduction  In  births,  the  evident  difficulty  of  keeping  marriages  - 
intactj  and  associated  changes  in  the  composition  of  houieholds. 
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The  delay  in  marriago  should  have  the  fftvorahle  side  effeet  of 
ej^andlng  the  TBMgm  of  soeial  relationi  before  marriage,  thereby 
Inoreaslng  the  ghanses  that  a  rational  choice  of  a  marf lageVp^tner 
vill  be  sade  at  a  more  mat\ire  age  than  foiserly*    Through  .a  cumulative 
proceiSj  delayed  isarriage  alio Jgenerally  means  still  further  delayed 
chlldbearing.^    Research  deaonatratei  that  delaying  childbearlng"  is  one 
factor  assQClated  with  a  smallfer  number  of  childrtn  and  with. fever 
unwanted  births  {West§f f ,  19T&) -  '  " 

Obtaining  no  msre  than  the  desired  number  of  ehlldrin  is  nfev  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  for  ^ost  young  adults  thrsugh  modern  effectiye  >. 
meahf  of  cqntraeeptlsn,  .  One  of  these  seans  that  has  been  adppted^  "by  a 
rapidl^grQwlng  proportlBn  of  centraceptors  is .  sterilisation  of  the 
husband  or  the  wife*    Thii  increasing  use  gf  sterilisation  deseryes 
meore  ^^ttentipn  than  It  has  received  ae  h  means  for  promoting  slow/popy- 
la t Ion  growth  in  future  year's.    As  long  as .  sterilisation  eannot  ;be  \ 
reversed\lt  will^prevent  those  who  "adopt  it  from  changing  their. minds 


about  having  ■additlanal  children  and  contributing  'thereby"  to  a^'  hew  baby 
bo<^.    At  the  same  tliat,  lacX  of  access  to,  or'use  of,  effective  contra- 


ceptipn  by  s^^^U^ly  aetlvji  adolescents  continues  to  be  a  serioui  problem. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  l^rge  fstmily  In  an, agrarian  ecohpm^  no 
longer  apply  to  the  current  American  scene.    In  earlier  tiaes^^tfcie /mother 
6f  Bany  Children-  usually  found  her  tior  fully  occupied  with.:  Hoyse^old 


duties  J  but  now  half  of  the  mothers  (usually  wl^h  only  onej^|fcv6L  oj 
pOBiibly  three  yoitag  children)  are  uiing  their  high  school  oA  d&ll&ge 
education 'to  gain  employment  outside  the  home*    Once  these^.^h^rs  have 
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overcoffii  the  qbitaclei  to  aueh ^enployn#nt ,  few  of  ther.  are  likely  to 
foregQ  the  advsntages,  particularly  thoBe  wosen  with  no  children  telsw 
seheql  age,     Tw©  of         most  needed  lupporti  for  working  parents  are 
^good  quality  day  care  for  ehlldren  below  gehool  age  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  part  tiiae  or  on  a  flexille  tiffie  sehedule  so  that  one  parent  can 
be  at  hqme  while  the  children  are  not  in  ichool.     One  obvious  way  to 
provide  more  good  qualityWy  care  for  children  would.be  to  increase 
the  uge  of  pergons  trained W  teach  who  find  no  jobi  and  to  place  them 
with  the  ehiidren  in  yacated  lehool  buildiniB,  with  ^oita  shared  by  parent 
and  the  local  government  on  the  basii  of  the  parent'!  ability  to  pay  for 
this  service,     Eueh  a  prograj;i  would  become  more  feasible  if  it  were 
supported  by  the  neeeLgary= Federal  funding, 

Pelsying  ffiarriage  hai  been  aaseeiated  with  an  increase  in'the  work  ^ 

experience  of  women  who  have  never ^Married,     This  experience  makes 

women  sore  employable  as  they  enter  marriage  ^  and  inereagingly  makes  it  ^- 

I       ^  -.  '  '    .  - 

possible  for  them  to  work  on  a  continuous  basis  with  a  few  weeki  off  for 

r 

childbearlng.     The,  more  employable  they  become  and  the  fewer  children 
they  have  as  a  partlai  coniequenee  thereof,  the  sore  economically  inde- 
pendent young  mothers  become  .and  the  fflore  likely  they  are  to  seek  a  divorce 
if  their  marriage  comes  .under  serious  stress, 

Thus  ,^  the  new  options  that  have  emerge^  during  the  last  ^"geniration 
or  twov  for  women  to  become  well-educated,  to  obtain  employment  outside 
the  home,  to  limit  the  size/o.f  their  family,  and  to  end  an  unsatisfactory 
marriage  jin  divcvree,  have  created  a'letting  in  which  an  increaoe  in 


divopee  ihould  not  he  v^ry  surprii&|*    The  new  sptiofii  have  therefere 

§ome  at  &  price.    But  the  priee  is  not         high  Jniofar  as  It  hai  made 
divoree  a-real  alternative  to  a  marriage  ths^  heeqmei  a  threat  to  the 
ipental  health  &nd  ieneral  VRll-heing  of  peraons  "^ho  are  directly 
involved, 

D'lring  the  laat  two  decades  BOOial  preisure  hai  been  dislniahlng 
on  yC/Ung  adults  to  marry,  to  have  children ,  and  to  itay  fflarried.  firing 
the  next  decade  or  two  loclal  preasure  may  ales  he  eJ^ecttd  to  diffliniah 
for  both  a  vorklng  BOther  and  her  husband  to  be  eaployed  on  a  full-time 
hasii,     Helaxation  Qf?;preiiures  in  these  wayi  vduld  be  ejcpected  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  marriages  that  are  initiated  ind  of  those 
that  remain  intact* 

Afi  appropriate  closing  to  theae  thou^hte  about  the  future  of  the 
American  family  is  the  following  sentenco  from  Freaident  Carter's 

^'  =v  ...  . 

announceffient  of  the  forthcsmin?^^,  vraite  Hqusc  ConfererK'-^  on  Ftwnilies^  ^ 
"1  ^  confident  thai  the  itaierican  family  ii  baoically  oouud  and  V-hal 
we, can  and  will  adjugt  to  the  ehaliengea  df  changing  times." 
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In  an  era  of  slow  popiilaclon  gfowthj  migration  has  become  a  power- 
ful Influence  In  determining  which  regions  of  the  nation  grow  and. which 
do  noc»  .  In  the  m#tropollCan  sector,  population  Is  shifting  away  from 
mature  IndusCrlal  aubreglona  toward  subreglons  In  the  South  and  West, 
In  Che  nonmetrppol lean  sector,  there  has  been  a  strong  and  pervasive 
revival  in  all  sUbregions*^ 

Among  the  specific  concerns  to  reiult  arei 

o      How  many  rtsidents  can  a  region  elalm  as  Its  own  (which 
partly  determines  its  share  of  federal  aid)? 

a  What  art  migration's  effects  on  a  region*!  stock  of  skilled 
and  educated  workeri,  on  the  one  hand,  and  needy  dependents 
on  the  other? 

o      What  is  tht!  impact  of  undocumenjced  aliens  in  those  few  statti 
and  large  metropolitan  centers  le  which  the  majority  of  aliens 
make  their  way? 

o      Whatt  if  anythlngj  can  be  done  to  ease  the  Institutional 
agonies  entailed  in  reversing  an  earlier  process  of  expan-- 
slon  to  aecoifflnodata  the  bessaCion^  of  population  growth? 

Two  general  policy  approachei  are  Histlhgulshed  for  dialing  with 
the  issues  that  migration  posesi 

1 '  '  Affleliorate  the  visible  consequences  of  mlgrafclon.  .  Onder  this 
approach,  policies  would  focus  on  aaalating  locaTltles  in  deailng  with  ^ 
the  common  problems  that  are  imposed  by  regisnwlde  growth  and  decline, 

2 .    Federalize  the  redistribution  of  resourcer  to  qomplemenc  the 
gattem  of  migratory  r^ed^atributloh,     Aeknowledglng  that  some  regions 
inevitably/ will  gain  and  others  lo^e  in  terms  o?  the  distinctive  kinds 
,  of  people  that  aequmulate  in  places ,  this  policy  approach  would  trans- 

fofm-Nuch  national  problems  as  welfare  dependency  (which  are  dlspro^ 
^.^rtlonately  accumulated  in  eeetaln  regions)  into  national  responalbil- 
'■teles,  .     .  /■  '  ^  '  ' 
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■  by 

Peter  A.  Morrison 
The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California  90406 


I .     INTRODUCT ION 


A  Cfanalclon  to  scablllcys  or  zero  population  growth*  appears  to 
b#  under  way  In  the  United  States,     It  Is  evident ,  howler,  that  even 
approaehlng  ZPG  will  not  ellnilnatt  the  Impact  of  rapid  population  growth 
tn  some  plaqess  and  that  certain  others  are  destined  to  Ntl  the  effects 
of  population  decline  well  before  the  rest.     This  fact  has  profound  Ira^ 
plications  for  hpw  the  nation  will  eKperienee  the  prolonged  transition 
to  italiiilty. 

Today,  as  never  before,  f^igration  has  the  effect  of  feitructuring 
polittcai  an4  fiscal  relaCionshlps  among  and  within  regions.  Paople 
with  strong  bqnds  to  an  area  become  aroused,  understandably,  when  they 
perceive  threats  CQ'''iti  economic,  locialj  and  political  Intereati. 

The  most  baPic  kind  of  threat—and  probably  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with — ^at caches^  to  population  change  in  a  region,  especially  when  = 
the  rate  of  change  Is  acceleroted.     The  more  rapid  alteration  of  the 
population  disturbs  social »  economic,  and  political  arrangements  not 
only  within  regions  but  between  them.    The  traditional >powef  baias  In. 


Prepared^aD  the  request  of  the  U,S^  House  of  Repreaentatlves , 
Selei?t  Coninittee  on  Population^,  and  presented  at  its  htaringi  on  "The 
Future  U.S.  Population  and  Some  Implications," 

This  statement  draws  on  research  supported  by  grants  from  the 
National  tn.^tltutf  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  (DHEW)  arid  Che 
Rconcimlij  b^velopment^Administratlon  (DOC).    Views  and  eoneluslong 
preSHed  art'  those  of  the  author  and  shoulS  not  be  interprttad  as  repre- 
senting chose  of  The  Rand  Corporation  or  anV  of  the  agencies  spdnsorlng 
Its  research, 
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thm  nation  beeoi^  reshuffled.    Recent  deaographie  changes  In  the  North 
e«it»  for  example p  illustrate  hew  a  reglena^  shift  In  net  migration 
In  the  context  of  an  overall  drop  In  the  birthrate  can  halt  population 
growth  and  veaken  the  political  Influenee  of  an  hiatorlcally  dominant 
region. 

Hy  tesEiaony  focuses  on  current  deiaographic.  change  In  regioni^of 
thf  United  States,     ipeeif leally,  I  address  the  following  queitlonsi 

1.  How  are  national  trends  in  fertility  and  internal  migration 
being  sanifested  in  different  reglonaf 

2.  Vftiati  public  concerns  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  trendi? 
3;     What'  roles  might  public  policy  assume  vis-h.^vig  these  rsauei? 
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II.    THE  NATIO'HAL  DPiQOBAPHIC  ^ONTEXT 

Hapalve  demographic  cransformaClona  that  hflVte'batn  quietly  under 
way  for  a  decade  have  deBtiblllzed  the  sQcial  and  icondmic  atatus  que 
In  a  large  nxmhrnr  of  places.     A  fallof f  In  the  blrchnte,  reversal  of 
Che  hiicerlc  Erend  In  migration  from  rural  to  urban  settings,  and  re- 
direction of  reglonat*"  po'^ulacldn  movements  have  acted  as  a  single  fe^t*^ 
Co  alter  the  national  ^^pn^cape  of  growth  and  decline.    Like  wind 
drifting  snow,  they  have  created  new  features,  obliterated  old  ones, 
and  In  soine  places  exposed  what  lies  beneathi 

?gtRpptlLiTAN  AR^S 

The-  sharp  decline  In  births  has  throttled  back  the  rate  of  popu- 
^la^ion  growth  naCignally  and  In  the  proeeas  revealed  migratory  comings 
anJ  goings  as  the  principal  deterffllnant  of  local  growth  and  deeilne  in 
many  places.     Since  1970.  42  of  the  natlon*s  259  Standard  Metropolitan 
StatlHtleal  Areit^  (SMSAs)  have  failed  to  regloter  any  significant  pop- 
ulatlon  growth  (Figure  1),     This  ceasatton  of  metropslltin  growth  Is 
partly  the  regult  of  the  low  blfth  rate,  but  la  mostly  due  to  the  ex- 
cegj  of  departing  fnlgranta  over  arriving  ones.    As  the  cities'  aaghetlsm 
has  waned,  population  has'stepped  growing  or  begun  to  decline— a  sit- 
uation often  (but  mistakenly)  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  economic  stag- 
nation—anD  has  severely  i trained  traditional  mechanisma  of  municipal  ^ 
finance, 

Nnj^ETR0PO!.ITA^  AREAS 

The  rqunterpart  of  this  trend  toward  metropolitan  decline  is  Che 
"rural  rynmlssance"— the  Revival  or  ^iccelerat  Ion  of  population  growth 
In  Hmall  t-lfeles  and  towns,  including  chose  that  are  rebjote  from  ttet- 
ropoUcnn  nreap.    These  small,  once  stable  communities,  are  ill -equipped 
to  deiil  with  sud"^den  population  growth.     Like  new  celebrities  they  lack, 
thu  full  nrray  of  legal  and  .Institutional  structures  for  coping  with 
unactHiHtppied  iittention,  '° 
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REGIONAL  SHIFTS  '  . 

The  mosc  eomplux  facyc  of  this  dcniographlc  tfangformaclon— the 
redlgtrlbuclon  of  papulmtlon  among  regions— hag  the  most  far-reaching 
Implinat lone .     The  changing  dlrecclona  of  Internal  mlgraeion  during 
the  ITIQh  signal,  and  at  tht  Sffme  clrne  r^lnforeej  new  patterns  In  thg 
regional  dlsErlbution  of  eeonoialc  vitality.     These  ahlfcs  are  respon- 
sible for  a  variety  of  new  regional  conflicts  of  InCereit  am  well  as 
for  the  new  regional  political  eoalltlens  whose  power  Is  just  starting 
to  be  felt  * 

Demographic  change  has  been  a  caCalyst  for  larger  policleal  Issues 
that  have  been  quick  c.n  mature  In  a  period  of  ecQnomlc  depression  and 
energy  shortages.     The  widely  publicised  regional  shlfcs  of  population 
In  this  decade. have  given  rise  to  the  ''Suhbelt"  and  the  "Frostbelc" 
(not  to  mention  other  regions  that  the  media  havi  dubbqd  thk  "Welfare 
Belt,"  the  "Bfaln  Belt,"  the  "Smog  Belt,"  and  so  forth) .    Althouih  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  these  regions  are  loosely  defined  at  b#itj  the 
Interests  and  grievances  they  share  are  quite  specific—and  a  grlevar;ce 
more  often  defines  a  region  than  a  boundary. 

This  "tournament  of  the  belts"  Is  a  kind  of  preliminary  bout  to 
.the  main  event — ^the  tension  between  growing  and  declining  cities.  Here 
the  contend  irig  fact  Ions, are  made  up  of  places—the  Clevelands  and  De- 
trolts,  where  growth  has  stopped;  the  Tucsons  and  Boulders  and  Peta= 
himaA,  which,  far  from  enjoying  their  growth,  often  see  theinsilves  as 
vletlmized  by  the  "access  that  migration  confers  on  places. 

The  broad  redirection  of  migration  flows  as  measured  In  regional 
sta cist  lea,  then.   Is  mosf  palpable  at  the  local  scale,  especially  where 
an  earlier  trend  has  been  completely  reversedi 
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Hatlonallys  populaclon  growth  la  ilowing,  but  the  fortunes  of  dif- 
. ftrent  rtgions  presenc  a  eompltK  picture  of  growth  and  decline,  with 
ffequent  Barked  breaks  from  pniC  patternD.     The  ghift  in  miijrat  ion, 
tag&th&T  tjith  moderating  natta^al  inorease^  has  d^ttfrrnifwd  uhi're  thi' 
^ymptfma  &/  nattonal  deotine  f^'Pnt  appear. 

f  The  cX^^reat  llluitraClon  of  this  point  ip  found  by  compajfthg 
the  Norcheast  and  the  South  (ai  defined  by  chg  Bureau  of  the  Cif.sus) . 
The  contrasting  developraentg  In  these, two  regiqng  (ahown  in  Fig,  2) 
demonstrate  hew  recent  ihlfta  in  net  migration,  cogether  with  the  over- 
all drep  in  the  birthrate,  have  produced  sharply  diverging  rates  of 
population  growths 

The  heights  of  the 'bars,  in  Fig,  2  ahow  the  average  annual  rate  of 
population  change  in  both  regions  for  three  recent  time  periods:  the 
I960s^,  the  garly  19708/  and  the  mid-l970g.     Population  change  It  divided 
into  its  two  demographic  components t     natural  Increase  (the  excetS  of 
births  over  deaths)  and  net  migraclon^ 

Notice  that  the  rate  of  population  growth  has  declined  sharply  In 
the  Northeait  but  not  In  the  Souths    The  losses  of  the  Northeast  are 
due  to  both  a  do^turn  In  net  migration  and  the  falloff  in  the  birth^ 
rat€.     Prior  to  1972,  the  Northeast  had  a  nominal  inigratlon  g^in", 
After  1972j  ntt  migration  reversed , and  turned  Into  a  siieable  rate  of 
out^mlgrat Ion , ^  The  Northeast  now  registers  negative  change  In  popula- 
tion,  because  out-migrat ion  more  than  offieta  the  population'!  natural 
increase. 

In  the  South,  the  population  growth  rate  during  the  1970i  has 
not  differed  appreciably  from  that  of  the  1960s,     What  hai  changed, 
though,  is  the  source  of  this  growth'    Notice  chat  the  net  migration 
component  is  substantially  grig*ter  than  It  was,     In  other  words,  ^a 
rising  Influx  of  newcomers  has  sustained  the  South 's  population  growth 
afl  nacural  increase  has  waned,     Although  babies  have  become  scarcer^ 
the  South  has  managed  to  attract  migrants^  the  Northeast  is  running 
'out  of  both.  . 


POPUL^N  CHANGES  IN  NORTHEAST  AND  SOUTH 
lEFORi  AND  Af^ER  1i?0 
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All  In  all,  the  South  lan^c  growing  any  faster  Chan  it  did  in  th^ 
1960b,  and  its  lead  over  the  Hqrtheaat  lin*t  anything  new— the  Soyth 
has  been  growing  faster  than  the  Northeait  for  at  least  flfteun  years.  ' 
But  the  South's  Mrgln  over  the  Northeast  today  ii  due  to  migration » 
whereas  In  the  1960b  It  was  due  to  natural  liTQreaae;  and  that  shift 
has  altered  the  political  complexion  of  the  South, 

The  srum  of  intereatf  .  thwn^  lies  nat  bq  muoh  in  proiis  figupsn  on 
tha  mtioml  population  Blowdown       in  ■  th€  political i^- caonomin,  and 
cultural  ohang€3  that  r^gionQ  under  go  as' fni  gran  to  move  mono  tharq., 
Ku'eh  of  the  natlon^s  geographlE  diveralty  is  concealed  within 
these  large  regions,    To  elucidate  these  patternjs,  I  have  drawn  upon 
teoent  unpublished  data  furnished  by  my  qolleague  Calvin  Beale  of 
USDA's  Economic  Research  Service*     These  data  show  the  rates  at  ^ich 
Cduntles  In  each  of  26  subregions  of '^the  nation  are  gaining  or  losing 
population  through  nlgratlon,    These  subregions  divide  the  nation  Into 
26  ecDnQBicall>^and  culturally  distinct  grdupingi  of  counties-:  Blind 
to  the  often  artificial  boiMdarlea  that  separate  states,  they  reflect 
the  administratively  untidy  economic  and  *eultural  geography  of  the 
nation, 

Data  at  this  subregional  scale  enable  me  to  draw  attention  to  two 
principal  point  a  I  want  to  fnakei 

1*    Migvcition  aontinu&s  to  support  mutropalitan  ({routh  in  the 

10?0&i  although  the  looue  of  thin  growth  han  shifted  away 

frem^muah  of  ths  ti&rtheaBt  and  Midm3t, 
2,    ^ottmetpopo titan  Dettlement  patterng  tw^rytJherfi  haVfj  f^volved 

beyond  t%  point'  uhers  nsa^^BS  to  a  metropQlitan  a^ntfir  in 

a  prerequiB%t^  for  tooal  grmJth^ 

As  we  have  seenj  the  attractiveness  of  metropolitan  ar&ai  nation^ ^ 
ally  has  weakened  since  1970,  and  ai  growing  number  of  individual  areas 
fave  begun  to  decline.     At  the  lame  time,  there  has  been  a  itrong  re= 
vlval  of  population  growth  in  nbnmetropolltan  areas.    Are  these  national 
shifts  pervaslvt*  of  are  they  more  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  nation 
than  In  others? 
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THE  HKTRQPOLETAN  SECTOR  ,  ■■         .  "  . 

The  recent  slowdown  In  mecropel itan  groi^th  has  been  f^r  from  uni^^ 
form  In  all  sectlnnH  of  the  country.     Metropolitan  "populritlon  growth 
has  hnlted  In  some  sections  cif  thii  eountfy  but  accelerated  In  others 
by  aubfpglonal  population  movenjen  ts .     National  metropolitan  growth, 
then,  continues  and  Is  ©yen  acceleraeirig  In  certain  areas,  although 
they  are  not  the  game  areas  aB  before.r        "  * 
'This  pattern  Is  lilustrnted  in  Fig.   3,  in  which  our  focus  ii 
reBtrlcted  to  the  ragtropolltan  sector.     This  figure  shows  subregions 
where  the  njeEropolltan  sector  is  loaljig  migrants  (vertical  itripes) 
and  gaining  migrants  (horizontal  stripes)  in  Che  1970s.     The  bolder 
patterns  Indicate  Chat  oUtfl6w  or  Inflow  Has  been  initiated  or  Inten^ 
sified  between  this  decade  and  the  previous  one— e.g.,  heavy  verClcal 
Stripes  signify  a  hlghe^' outflow  raCe  durlrtg^  Che  197Qi  than  the  196Qi 
or  a  ftfitft  to  net  out^migTatlon  following  net  in-Tiii^ratlon  during  the 
19603. 

DveralU  mriVfrnmpo  of  population  haim  hpought  metropolian  popu^ 
latiim  (WtiWth  to  a  hrilt  in  aOM^.  Baationn  of  thm  aountry  uhila  aooMl- 
^n'ntifirj  f.t  in  ofihf^rvt.     Metropolitan  population  In  the  NorCheasCern 
HetropoUtan  Belt  (No.'  2)*  for  example,  recorded  net  in-mlgracion  at 
n.  3  percent  annually  during  the  19603 »  but  net  out^fnlgratlon  at  0*4 
percent  annunlly  thereafter'.     MetropollCan  growth  fchefe  has  come  to  a 
decisive  halt  through  a  combination  of  out^igraClon  and  declining 
natural  Increase  (as  was  noted  above  for  the  NorCheast  region  as  a 
who  1  e ) . 

Most  of  theu^onthern  and  Western  subregions  show  the  inirror^lmage 
of  tilts  pat  tern  i     There,  net  migration  is-adding  to  the  metropolitan 
populatlont  often  at  an  acceierated  rate  since  1970,     An  impressive 
illuscratlon  Is  seen  in  the  Rio  Grande  Subreglon  (No,  21),  where  annual 
net  migration  for  metropnlitan  counties  changed  from  =0.8  percent  during 
Che  l96nH  to  +0,8  percent  thereafter, 

DverAll^  the  geographic  locus  of  migratory  attraction  (a  baro^ 
meter  of  eronnmlc  opportunity)  has  shifted  noticeably  in  Che  1970s, 
And  will  to  fin  extent  perpetuate  population  and  employment  growth  = 
throughout  much  of  the  South  and  Westi 
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THE  NONMj^TROrniJTAN  HECTOR  , 

The  thanking  economic  fartiines  of -nonmetropellCfin  areas  have  manl- 
feMtud  themiielveM  dlverseiy,     Homu  Bi^ctlons  oC  the  nnLlen  stand  Out 
becausu  p.reeK  1st Ing  growth  has  dccelerACed  sharply.     What  Is  morii  often 
noteworthy^  though,   Ih  simply  thc^  reverBa^  of. previous  decline.  Sueh 
ch?tngnH— of tencimeH  dramatic— nro  rSvldenc  when  we  compare  a  partleulftr 
reglbn'H  migration  trends  In  the  1970s  with  tKoae  that  prfevalled^^ln  the 

The  fitrong  revival  of  nonmet ropol  itan  pflpulatten  growth  ha^  been 
produced  by  a  nlngle  change  — reversal  of  the  hlstofic  qut-inipratlQn 
from  the  nonmet ropol itan  sector.     In  part,  this  Increaae  reflect^  the 
Cradltlonal  pactern  of  growth  In  the  vicinity  of  metfepdlltan  centerSj 
hut  U  also  re^ultg  from  a  new  pattern  of  developing  specialized  actl-^ 
vitlfis  (e.g.,  recreation  and  retifenient)  In  areas  located  beyond  the 
Irmnedlate  sphere  of  metropolitan  life.     These  quite  ditferint  eettings— 
the  nonmetrnpol I  tan  coranut Ingahedi  of  metropolitan  eCTiters  Ua.  more 
remote  terr  I  toi  y^^^have  to  be  diit  Ingulghtd ,     We  can  do  io  by  examining 
Heparately  those  nonmetropollton  eountlee  that  are  adjacent  to  preaently 
defined  SMSAft  vn.  .tho^e  whlcb  are  not, 

Figure  ^  (restricted  to  the  adJacBnt  nonraetropolltan  counties)  . 
focuses  our  attention  on  the  portion  of  each  iubreglon  that  Is  moit 
auaceptihle  to  "metropolitan  sprawl,"    Subregloni  are  group^^  accord-  ' 
Ing  to  several  patterns  of  demographic  change- in  this  geetori     the  tW 
darkest  patterns  show  subreglons  that  experienced  migration  outflow 
in  the  1960s  whlrh  ended  In  the  1970s,     In  some  of  these  subregloni— 
the  he.TVlest  At  r  IpeH-^that  outflow  has  been  so  severe  as  to  result  In 
.ibsoiuce  pnpnlritlon  decrease  (all  that  ^decrease  of  course  has  now 
ended).     The  neeond  (represented  In  the  lightest  stripes)  shows  sub^ 
regions  thnt  experienced  net  In-mlgratlon  during  1960^1970,  accelerated 
thereafter/ 

In  tht'?5t'  iire.i??  fiiiseept  Ihl e  to  "metropolitan  sprawl,"  the  l^versal 
of  previouH  out-ffllgrAt Ion  eiearly  is  pervasive.     In  most  regions,  then, 
Ihert*  are  rlenr  -«lRns  that  population  is  dispersing  outward  beyond  the 
.irhtfcrfiry  hnundaries  of  *^MSAs,     It  is  reasonable  to  Infer  that  this 
"nonmeC  ropn  I  1  E/in  adjacent"  sector  has  fallen  much  mnre  heavily  under 
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thy.  HWiiy  of  mutrypoiltan  Influency  in  che,l970s  than  befsre— and  In 
virtually  every  ncction  of  thu  country, 

KlKure  5  hlKlillHhtH  tretuiH  In  thti  nQnadJacent  sector  *  where  dcyql- 
opmentH  unclyr  wny  preHiimahly  are  lesH  elafrtly  tied  to  the  national 
mtit ropij I  LE£in .  y^ioriomy »  ^  (Such  count  l£*H  by  no  meanH  lack  aisable  urban 
cenCi^rH,  but  by  defln'lttou  aufih  centars  are  balow  the  Tnlninium  5Q,000 
pdptrlatlnn  threshDlcl  that  quallFleH  an  urban  eaunty  ai  a  metropolitan 
one,  t   In  all  laHe*?,  howuver*  thusfi  Hmaller  cltleH  and  towns  are  a  eon- 
aldt^riihlu  dlHtanri?  from  any  mQtropolUan  area.) 

Thf  pattMfn  of  rhan^e  shown  hyrP  closely  ^egemblcs  that  for  the 
adjatonr  N*M-toV,  nnd  nftfjn  with  more  Intensity.     In  the.l9608|,  these 
remoEt^.  arftan  weru  Ipsiiig  migrant;  s  lii  all  but  a  few  subrjiglonaj  and  that 
loss  WfiH  Ht?vef«  unough  to  incur  AbRolute  population  decline  In  fully 
10  of  them.     Yet,  by  the  i970s,  that  outflow  had  ended  vlrtuolly  every- 
where* oradltratlnK  the  decltne  of  the  pagt,     Only  One  subregton  failed 
to  rcKlHttir  any  growth  in  this  aec tor.  ^ 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Fields  (No.  U)  is  an  exemplary  case^/ 
Thy  nnnual  net  mlBratlon  rate  for  thin  sector  shifted  from  a  2,6=percent 
outflow  fJurlfig  chu  19508  to  a  0,8  percent  Inflow  during  the  1970s;  and 
thy  population,  which  had  beyn  dee  lining  by  1,3  percent  annual lyj  began 
Incrt^.iN  top,  *tjy  aboiit  1.6  percent. 

The  hravLly  Indust  rial Ij'.ed  .Rubregloni  tflso  have  registered  noC^ce- 
ablfe^  Lmprnvemt"nt   Ln  this  BycEor.     The  Northeaatern  Metropolitan  BeL't  _ 
(No.   2)*  whe^rt'  growth  of  thQ  mt^  t  PO  poll  t^n  population  halted  in  the; 
19708  *   In  re^tMt«-rlng  better  than  a  1. 7 -percent  annual  increase  in  the 
''nonmetrnpo j  1  tnn  nonadlacent"  RectoT==£^onHiderably  above  that  fo/  the 
l^fiOn,     ^tuI'h  of  fhlH  Increase  reflects  formation  and  growth  of  sniail 
i'oninun  it  leM' wh  i  fh  appear  to  be  prospering  despite  the  larger  trend  of 
mi't  rt^pii  I  1 1 nil  ut^^grtjwth.  ^ 

in  tholr  rt^riKitt'  nri'aH^   then,  the  overall  fortunes  of  particular 
regltuiH  vary  rnnn  IdiTnb  I  v.     RuE  Ehi*  degree  and  pe  rvai  Ivenegg  ,q  f  ^these 
iirtNiH*  fniigiiot  Inm  a  rt^  I'Spyt' tally  notewnrthyi     All  in  all,  'metropolitan 
eKpanHiou   In  homing  HuppUjmetited  by  ne  If -contained  urbanisation  even  in 
reiTK^ti^  rt^arht??*  nf   niinint't  rfipol  Itan  Ainerlca. 
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Cr#nrly,  the' pattern  of  U.S.  lettletnent  has  evTrtveii^ifX^Ji^ 
point  whi?r*i  ?u»arnPM*J  to  rt  m*»Efopntts  Is  a  prerequlslctj  tn  local  Tnlgr^^  = 
'Cqry  gfowch.     Th**  dultiires  of  nlty  sllckyf  and  country  bumpkin  have 
merged^-wlth  an  AHHint  ffom  television  and  the  fuderal  highway  program^^ 
and  HnfywayH,  SeiirH,  and  StzKlers  hayu  diffused  down  the  urban  helrarehy 
to  Herve  even  HmnLl  nnd  femiite  not  E  lomentSi 
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in  almoHt  c^vefy  placid  in  chg  United  StatuM,  thv  pupnlntinn  i^^ 
euncLnuouBly  rgyompoHod  by  a  gradual  proceEaien  gf  mlgninCH  coming 
and  going,  for  the  moNt  pciPE  deliberately..    That  eUmunc  of  deUber-^ 
ntii  rholre  in  nwst  moveH  sharply  d  I  f  f  run  t  late  h  populatlun  growUi  bv 
-  nftLmlgratlon  fron,  growth  by  natural   inereaNe  and,  mnru  Important, 
it  dtffHrentlatea  thij  that  are  bulng  affected,     A  placy  that 

grovi  by  net  migration  of "  H  OOO^haa^galned  a  tliouiand  people  who  are 
there  because  they  mnt  to  be  'thm^,  and^  a  place  ..that  loneH  1,000 
silgranta  haa  loit  a  thousand  people  who  tlan^t  want  to  be  there.  Nat 
ural  Increase  doeM  not  eontrlbuta  deliberate  reBldenti;   it  only  adds  ^ 
to  population  by  lottery. 

The  purpQsefiilneag  of  mlgratldn  makes  It  a  largely  autonombua 
proceao  and  one  that,  at  least  In  the  United  Stated,  in  Indicative  of 
opportunity  seeking.     The  view  that  personal  success  ia  achievable  an 
readily  outside  as  inside  oneU  native  region  la  a  distinctive  and 
-deeply  Ingrained  element  of  the  Ainerlcan  culture.     It  Is  the  product 
of  the  persistent  vacuum  pull  of  economic  opportunlCles  In  other 
places,  which  enables  individuals  alert  to  opportunity  to  exploit  n^wly 
developed  regourcei  or  knowledge  .quickly.     Tk^  Am^^riaan  eaonmy  bme^. 
fitH  /Vwm  th^.  ri^ctdinfisa  of  ita  populaiim  to  mtgrdU:    without  a  tm- 
ditiori  of  migration,  uhioh  movao  p&opU  from  cwom  ukere  Jobs  are 
dmndling  to  plfweB  u;H^m  mrkerB  aro  m&d^d,  ILH.  aaonomio  dmf^Lop- 
mnt  u^ould       uLt4ggioh  rmd  t^iia  .^ffioimt  than  it  actually  hm  hem. 

Aa  this  American  predlUeclen  to  migrate  festers  rearrangement 
of  population  in  space  to  answer  the  changing  needs  of  the  national 
economy, ^  It  also  restructures  regional  political   Interests.  These 
changes  have  been  exposed  In  the  new  regional  alHances-=the  Coalition 
of  Nurtheast  novernors,  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  and  others— 
and  will  becofoe  more  apparent  in  19B2  with.  Congressional  reapportion- 
ment.    The  shifts  also  are  postng  conmion  kinds  of  problems  In  specific 
places: 
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1.  Urftti-^otiurit  ffO*hU''t^tt ,     When  federal  largesse  Is  dtstrtbuced 
amonK  IrK'/iltHeN  and  rMglons— In  such  fonns  as  revenue  aharlnR,  eom= 
tnuntty  asiilJitimiiu,  vyc.itionnl  udutnt  ton  #  LRi\A  funding  to  Mtfitniii  iind 
the  likt.'"-thp  FnnriulaH  for  distrlbutlnR  It  typically  give  weight  to 
the  numbHr.of  penple  the  itrea  cinimH  as  Its  inhabltnntii.  Reglona 
iinably  to  h^iaHC  morp  bodltss  (of,  worse,  to  clfllm  even  as  many  ae  they 
had  last  yearly  will   lose  funds,  yven  though  they  may  deserve  mf?r«i  fad- 
er n  I  nns Istant'^^fiJr  that  very  rijasnn^ 

ThlM  pnlnr  nor  hnen  losr  nn  rUics  and  rpgions  with  shrinking 

popii  l/it  tons ,  rtfid  chfy  are  pressing  now  For  reylslona  of  these  formulas 
thilt  will  dlnVt^t  fAtefal  doUarH  to  areas  that  sfe  losing  population. 
But   If  "ii  fsirmuHa  t  halt  Lompunsattjs  areas  for  population  growth  Is  politic 
cally  unpaUitably,  om\  that  gives  dollar  credits  for  population  lois 
may  be  equally  nffenslve^     The, Image  arises  of  an  urhah  "black  hole"— 
a  once  ^reat  elty  Into  which  an  undndlng  stream  of  federal  dollars 
disappears  a a  Its  population  vanishes.  * 

2,  Udinp  fopf'ti  fptality  aanc^jmtJ^     In  re  composing  a  region's  pop- 
ulation ,  net  migration  may  alter  Its  labor  'pool,  replenishing  or  de^ 
pletlng  Its  stoek  of  humiin  capital,     Skilled  workers  may  deparc  from 

fan  area,  to  be  replaced  by  less  skilled  In-^mlgrants;  young  adulca  edu- 
cated at 'one^.r^slon '  s  expense  may  move  themselvea,  and  that  Investment, 
to  annther*  , 

1^     ;  Vii-^vr^^iJi  iibrnit  drp^'Kiiofirii ,     Some  segment g  of  the  population 
(e.g.*  those  on  public  aHslstanee)  are  recd^iiably  a  public  burden, 
and  others  (e*g.,  uneducated  rural-to=urban  migrants)  are^ thought  to 
be*     Thnlr  -iOi  umn  1  a  t  Ion  In  a  place  (whether  throtigh  In  ^migration  &n 
their  tjwn  p.irt  or  through  out  =mlgrat Ion  by  other  people)  can  icartely 
be  a  mat  cor  for   hu/al  Indifference  because  of  the  peal  or  perceived 
rci.s^t  H   tlirv  ImffOMf, 

4.  ,      p  anJi '^'ur^-fit  f^.^d  ati*?ni!-.     This  Issue  figured  promln^ 

t*ncly  In  Cainoml.i,  Texas »  New  Ynrk,  and  a  few  nther  states  to  whlth 
manv  .i  I  Ipuh  maki*  their  way.     Illegal  aliens  used   to  stay  close  to  the 
hordt'F,   nften   in   rural  area^;   but  substantial  numbers  of  them  are  now 
Hrattt^fiHl  E  hf  inif5,lii=>ut  t      nation.     There  Is  much  disagreement  about 
what  i>rri>rE'4  tht'v  have:     Some  obHervers  Insist  that  ftUen  Hex  lean 
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workers  take  jobs  Chat  unemplgyed  Anerlcans  or  legal  mlgranta  cQuld" 
have  fillod,  and  Chat  illegal  allana  everburdtn  apclal  aervlcei  of  all 
klntii,  taking  more  in  che  fern  of  spelal  welfare  services  than  Chey 
contribute  In  taxes.    Although  evidence  la  scarce,  cheae  allegations 
hJve  nevirthel€ss  gained  wide  currtney, 

5.    Loaal  ^'ahHnking  paina,**    Newly  declining  areas  are  discover- 
ing thac  decline  la  noc  a  graeeful  process.     "Shrinking  palni"  have 
becorat  coimjonplace,*  and  net  just  in  central  eltl#ai     Nationwide,  abouc 
one-Blxth  of  all  raetropollCan  areas  are  losing  populaclon,  and  one-  . 
third  of  mecrepolican  realdents  live  in  these  areas  of  populaciQn  de- 
cline.    For  central  cities p  especially  enes  and  those  in  che 
Norcheaac,  Che  probleffls  are  far  worse* 

These  nongrowlng  areas  will  continue  to  face  problema  of  resi- 
dential and  productive  ob§Qlescence--EQBC  notably,  vacant  and  abandoned 
housing*  underused  schools,  outraoded  public  facilities,  and  an  aging 
inventory  of  stores,  offices^  and  factories.     Seleetlve  out-ffllgraWon 
will  add  to  the  hurden  of  dependency  that  elderly  and  low-lncomf  citi- 
zens Impose  on  a  locality  by  lingering  on  after  younger  and  more  mobile 
people  have  left.    These  forces  will  worsen  the  fiscal  situation  of 
dfclining  jurisdictions  In  an  obvious  fashion i    Tax  bases  will  ahrink, 
while  service  demands  may  even  -grow, 

6,     ti^Dly  e^pgtiiinaed  growth, .   While  some  areas  resent  the  prob- 
lems that  migrants  generate  when  they  leave,  other  areas  equally  resent 
the  problems  that  arriving  migrants  cause:    congest  ion,  sprawl,  and 
support  costs*    T^eal  officials  often  feel  frustrated  at  their  Inabil- 
ity to  dampen  the.  extemal  forces  that  attract  migrants.    They  have 
therefore  attempted  to  deaL  with  the  effects,  instead,  by: 

0      Instituting  local  population  celling  ordinances,  as  in 
Boulder,  Colorado,  Petalisna,  California,  and  elsewhere | 

0      Proposing  federal  legislation  to  eontrbl  the  Influx  of  mi- 
grants,! as  the  Governor  of- Hawaii  did  last  year; 

0     .Attecaptlbg  to  withdraw  unilaterally  from  federal  welfare 
programs,  as  In  Plumas  County,  California^ 
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.,  >      V.  ■  POSSIiLg  ROLES  'for  PUBLIC  POLICY  . 

} 

Id  an  era  sf  slowed  populaCion  growth  naClQnally,  Eh€  ebb  and 
flow  of  iBigraclpn  will  figure  prbmlnencly  In  both  the  fsrcunes  of  pst-^  ^ 
Clcular  regions  and  the  public  debate  aboue  regional  change.  Pressures 
arii  likely  to  build  for         broad  types  of  legislative  action  t  (1) 
aecloni  Co  amellorato  che  more  visible  ^(?^f€^U€na€3  of  . migration  by; 
for  example,  aislstlng  localltleg  In  dealing  with  the  ^coissadn  problemi 
that  are  Imposed  by  regionwlde  decline  and  growth|  (2)  actions  to  fed- 
eralize Che  redlstf Ibuclon  of  v^b^vqBb  to  compleioerit  deniographlc  pat- 
terns by»  for  Example  ^  federalizing  ii^lfare  and  health  cafe  raspon^ 
slbilitles. 

Ameliorating  tk0  l&aal  aoneBqUj^noes  of  Tniffi*ation  would  reipond  to 
the  factlonaliam  engendered  by.  the  highly  visible  effects  of  lotal 
population  change.    Many  of  the  large  utban  eenteri  in  the  Hortheaitern 
Metropolitan.  Belt  t  for  e?cample,  face  Che  proipecc  of  continued  out^ 
migration  and  its  ensuing  shrinking  palns^a  withering  tm%  base  wlth^ 
out  a.  corresponding  reduction  in  demands  for  public  services,  and  the 
^iieed  to  manage  excess  housing  and  imderused  facilities^    These  copnon 
^concerns  chat  , follow  in  the  wake  of  urban  ZPG  sight  be  iddressed  by 
policies  thaE  proRif?te  an  orderly  thinning  out  and  reduction  of  excess 
capacity. 

The  newly  growing  nonnjetropoHtan  sector  is  experiencing  sharply 
ncreased  demands  for  public  services*    The  kinds  of  services  demanded 
will  vary  with  the  age  composition  of  in^migrantsi    Younger  couples 
create  demands  for  more  schools;  older  In^lgrants  enlarge  the  demand 
for  health  services,  now  or  in  future  yearsi 

FtidnpfiUtiing  the  redistribution  of  r^soura^B  to  aomplem^nt  dmno- 
graphti*  pnttartw  would  acknowledge  the  Inevitability  that  some  regions 
will  gain  and  others  will  lose  In  terms  of  the  distinctive  kinds  of 
people  chat  accumulate  In  places.     From  the  national  perspective ,  In-^ 
temnl  migration  is  largely  a  zero^sum  game.     Out-mlgraclon  may  relieve 
Mlssis^qlppl  of  its  poor,  but  these  same  out  ^migrant  a  will  appear  as 
poor  in-^igrants  somewhere  else  (although  their  poverty  nay  cease 
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there)*     Llkewlsf,  physleiani  trained  at  BosCQn'B  expinse  may  peaove 
cheeselvei  Cand'-Massaehusetts '  cenalderable  hiaiian  capital  IftvegtmenC) 
Cd  Flarlda.     Aclmewledglng  thtse  facts  of  life,  thli  second  pallcy 
approach  wsuld  be  to  transform  such  national  problems  as  welfare  de- 
pendency (which  are  disproportienately  SeciBnulatad  In  some  party  of  the 
countfy)  InCo  national  responslhllleles. 

These  approaches  do  not  define  poiiq^;  Instead,  they  eKpress  vayi 
to  view  regional  change  and  to  devise  organfEatlonsl  responses  to  the 
problems  that  change  engenders.     The  choice  of  which  policy  stance 
should  be  taken  depends  on  one's  convictions  about  the  proper  role  of 
the  public  sector;  on  what  one  believes  policy  has  In  Its  power  to  do; 
md  on  the  extent  to  which  these  processes  of  change  themselves  can  be 
harnessed  coward  deliberate  ends. 
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The  pppuUtlen  of  New  York  State  Is  In  transltlen  from  ittady 
Rrpwch  to  near  stablilty.     Thli  paper  disCllla  the  basic  InforwiUt.- 
on  current  pspulatlen  trtmds  in  thg  scace  and  hlghllghta  eeonomlc  and 
agcial  prebUmg  that  chsse  trends  ar^  likely  Co  create. 

The  major  features  of  population  ehanit  In  Hew  York  are:     (I)  an 
end  to- me trppol  lean  growth. .sta.tewlde  and  the  oti.^et  of  decline  fn  fnur 
of  the  state^H  ten  Scandard  Metropolitan  Statlitlcal  Areas,   (2)  a  re- 
vljval  or  Intensification  of  growth  in  selected  npnmetropolltan  areas 
of  the  state,  and  (3)  wide  variations  In  the  faCe  of  pepulatldn  change 
for  dlfft*rent  age  groups.    Thege  three  demogFaphlc  shifts  will  produce 
certain     t  ra  Ins  i  §ome  nf  which  can  be  gauged  with  pfeeli  Ion  while  others 
cun  only  be  guessed  at,  ^ 

ChanReji  In  the  d  Is  t  r  tbu  t  Ion  of  popu  lat  Ion  between  me  trepol  I  tan 
and  nonmetropolltan  seqtoro  are  likely  to  require  new  fiscal  and  polit- 
ical accommodatlenH  at_  the  local  leveK     There  will  be.  fewer  chlldreri  ^ 
to  be  educated,   for  exampie,  but  more  elderly  persons  to  be  served. 

The.effeetH  of  different  rates  of. growth  for  dlfferenc  age  graups 
(which  ruflyct  past  f luc tuat lons  In  f er 1 1 1 1 ty)  can  be  projeeced  ahead 
with  some  conf  Idenee^  ,  Theiu  pro jeeyoT^s  give  timely  notice  of  qlr- 
cunistanceB  built  Into  the  populatlW'j^' structure  that  will  affect  school' 
and  college  enrol iments  and  Che  demand  for  particular  kinds  of  dwelling 
units  suited  to  specific  age  gfoupi,    .-The  changing  dlstrlhuCldn  of  the 
elderly  population  among  New  York  State's  count les  Is  eKamlned  In 
detail,  K 

Two  widely  held  beliefs  about  mlgrat  ibn\  are  examlfied— one  that 
low-tncome  migrants  go  to  places  like  New  Yorlt  City  as  welfare  seekers, 
Che  other  that  ruraUucban  migration  does  nWh^g  more  than  transplant 
rural  poverty  to  an  urban  setting.     Both  belief t^Saccerd Ing  to  evidence 
from  recent  research*  are  erroneous, 

'  .       State  policy  could  be  limited  to  reartlngi  or  It  could -strive  to 
ndyanee  broad  purposes  i  or  net  Its  sights  on  the  specific  go'hls  of 
some  "master  plan."    Whatever  pQllcy  stance  Is  chopeni  adaptation 

Co  New  York  State's  forthcoming  demographic  changes  will  entail  diffi- 
cult choices  of  emphasis  between  of  ten  "conflicting  objectives .  These 
choices  are  Inherently  political  because  chey  distribute  costs  and  ben- 
efits unevenly  among  groups,  of  people  and  Jurisdictions.' 
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NEW  YQRK  STATE*S  TRAKSITIOM  TO  STABILITY^  „  . 

THE  'db^qgrafhic  gu^n^QOK^ 

=        ^  by        t    ;  , 

Pefcer  A.  Morflaon 
The  Rand  Coi-pOFaclon,  Santa  Monlea,  Calif,  90406 

■  1  ■ 

/  '  ^     ^  ■  ■  -    -  -  . 

J  I .  IHTn.ODUCTTQH 

The  pQpulaclQn  sf  New  York  SCsCt  li  In  transition  from  aceady 
growth  Co  near  itabillty,     Fsllowlng  an  8.4  parcgnt  Incifiaie  between 
1960  and  1970*  New  York*!  popuiatlon  edged  upward  in  the  flfit  yeaif 
of  the  1970s,  then  drifted  downward  between  1971  and  1974  and  leveled 
off  by  1975,     In  four  of  the  state's  tan. Standard  Metropolitan  Stacis^ 
tieal  Artaa  (^SAs)i  howtver,  cht  pattern  of  no  growth  seiiaa  well  es- 
,  Cabllihed, 

The  end  to  metropolitan  growth  In  the  itate  refleetSi  in  addition 
to  the  overall  slowdown  In, growth  statewldei  a  change  in  the  dlstrl- 
buClon  of  population  between  mecropolltan  and  nonmetropolltan  sectpr^ 
within  the  state^^a  trend  alao  evident  throughouc  tht  co'untry.  Although 
New  York'sifaajor  mecropolitan  etnters  have  ceased  growing.  Its  ncm^ 
ffletropolitan  areas  have  registered  population  Inertaae  and,  in  some 
inataAces,  draraaclc  growth,  reversing  a  past  trend  of  decline. 

A  prlmaf^'  ce?,a^quenee  of  these  changing  population  trtnds  is  that 
many  localities  will  have  to  make  new  fiscal  and  political  aeconsneda^  . 
tions  to  deal  with  the  dlffarent  demands  Iraposed  by  a  nongrowlng  popu- 
lation or  by  a  suddenly  growing  onti     In  newly  stable  areas,  old  ways 


.Paper  prepared  for  a  conference  on  "Planning  for  Chingei  The 
Case  of  New  York  State,"  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing- 
hamton,  November  8^9,  1976* 

I; thank  Donald  1*  Flttenger  and  Rand  eolleaguea  Anthony  Pascal, 
Ira       Lowry,  Kevin  McCarthy,  Judith  P*  vmetler  and  Will  Harrlss  for 
helpful  eOTOents.    This  paper  draws  on  research  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Eeonetaic' Davelopienc  Atolnlstration*    Views  eKpressed  In  this 
paper  are  th?t  author's  o^*  and  are  not  neeeggartly  shared  by  Rand  or 
Itt  research  ifponsors, , 
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of  f inanelng  new  n^^dm  provt  awte/ard.  ioT  the  traniltlon  to  no  growth 
passes  thro  -^h  a  pmtiod  of  adjuaCmenc  during  which  revinues  may  levtl 
of f  as  ^^manda  fer  strvlcea  continue  to  riit.    Converaely,  In  artaa  of 
lud^en  population  growth,  revinue  Increases  will  lag  behind  the  rapid 
rise  Ifi  deaand  for  aervlcea.    All  around  the  state,  growing  political 
Jurlsdlctloni  will  be  enlarging  their  tax  base  at  the  escpense  of  ahrink- 
Ing  areas,  but  btqayst  of  the  lags  in  revenue  adjugtfflerit^  the  popula^ ^^^^ 
^tion  in  both  kinds  of  places  will  fetf  iU-served  until  new  arrang^ents 
can  be  effected.  ■  ' 

There  is  ti  co^n  need  for  facts  and  analysis  that  can  feeus^  atten- 
tion on  issuii  associated  with  New  York's  tranaitlon  to  demographic 
sEability  and  sec  Che  stage  for  public  debate  on  what  to  do  about  them. 
"Hiat  is  my  purpose  Here  codayi     to  distill  the  basic  information  on 
current  population  trends  in  the  state  and  hlihlight  economic  and  social 
probleraa  that  these  trends  are  likely  to  create. 
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I I.     THE  REGIONAL  CONTEXT 


.=..,^,^^The  populatlQn  shtfti  under  way  In  New  York  State  are,   to  nb  small 
dtgree,  raf  lections  of ^  rGg'itinat^=d^mogEaLphle,^ch4n^  ^lace 
Chroughouc  muL-K  of  the  Northeaic,  parclcularly  in  th©  Middle  Atlantic 
Census  Division  (New  York,  New  Jerseys  and  Penniylvanla) ,     ThU  regidhal  . 
rentexE,  wich  1  ts  own  peculiar  but  Instructive  patt'ern  of  demographic 
change'  resulting  from  Che  population's  natural  Increase  and  net  migra^ 
tinfi.   Is  the  starting  poinc  of  our  analyits,     The  content  has  three 
noteworthy  aapectN-  ' 

FlrHCi  population  w^rvasfi  in  th?  Northmut  liau  v^ri/  nmrh^  a^.i^ 
to  a  rut  It  p^muBii  of  a  djioidad  uhange  in  jnagioml  poputatwn  trends  , 
sinaft  1070  cw  oompapsd  uitk  prstjiouB  periodd  (seeFig,!), 


Squrcat  U.Si  Sureau  of  the  Censug*  Cur^rent  Population  Moports^  Betien 
P-25i  Ne,  640,  Noveraber  1976, 


m 


Table  1 

PoVuiaUon  Change  by  Component  for  Each  Region i 
Five-Year  Periods*  1950  to  1975  . 


(In  mlUionB^  _  Pgrl^ds  begin  J_yly  1) 


[                     Natural  Inereage 

Net  migration 

'  Region 
Period    UnltedNorth-  North 
—          States    east    Central  South  West 

:     Region     "  ' 
United  Norch-  North 
States;   east    Central  South  West 

1950-55 
.1955-60 
1960-65 j 
1955- 70  I 
1970- /5j 

Source ■ 
P-25.  No, 


12.1 
13.2 
12.0 
8.  7 
6.8 


i  2 

3 

3 

.5 

ii 

:r 

1 

-■9 

1 

.0 

0,4 

0.4 

-1 

6 

1.9 

2 

fi 

3 

9 

4 

7 

2 

2 

1 

7 

0,0 

-0,7 

0 

3 

2.0 

1  2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

.2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

0\3 

-0.8 

0 

3 

1,7 

- 1 

6 

f  2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 

7 

OA 

0.1 

n 

4 

r.  1 

1. 



0 

1 

a 

2 

5 

I 

5 

2 

5 

-0.  7 

-0.8  ^ 

2. 

6 

1,4 

V.j.  BUfeau  of  the  Census.  Curpgnt  Pafmlatian  R^porte,  Series 
640,  November  1976,  Table  B. 


New  Ygrk  and  Hhode  Ipland  (and  the  District  of  Columbia)  h^ve  eKper- 
lenced  population  deellnes  between  1970  and  1975,  and  New  Jersey  and 
PennBvlv  mia  have  Joined  their  ranks  Rlnee  1973,  The  populatidns  of 
two  of  tlie  five  other  stateg  in  the  Northtast  (Miissaehuaet ts  and  Con- 
necticut) are  largely  statlcisince  1972  they  have  Increased  by  less 
than  one-quarter  pereent  annually. 

Second,  ^papulation  growth  ha&  b^en  halt&d  by  tPw  aombinaHon  of 
a  aonUming  dpop  in  the  birth  rate  and  a  shiJl^ mt  mixtion,  both 
mmifffst&d  mor^  au^ut^ly  in  th^  Northeast  tPmn  Bleewh^re  (see  Table 
1).    Natural  Inerease  (addltloni  through  bttChP  ffllnug  subtractions 
throur.h  deaths)  has  diminished  everywhere,  but  more  so  in  the  North- 
east, than  other  regions  since  1960.    The  Northeast^g  population  gained 
2.3  mqiidn  through  this  componenc  of  demoiraphle  change  between  I960 
and  I9ft5s  but  only  l.O  milUon  between  1970  and  1975.    Net  migration 
(the  numerical  difference  between  arriving  and  departing  mlgrantg)  has 
changed  fromXpmlhal  gains  of  several  hundred  thousand  In  preceding 
five-year  periods  to  n  sizable  loss  of  700,000  between  1970  and  1975, 
lljts  regional  niig|^ation  loss  has  been  more  severe  since  1972  and  has 
afflicted  the  threXHlddle  Atlantic  states  worse  than  those  in  New 
England^.  ?  \ 

\ 
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Third,  in  th«7  W700t  atate:n  uith  ntit  out-migratidk  rippmip  to 
dfmTfvjim  from  thod&  uith  n&t  in^mi.jmtian,     Coniparing  rhe  firnt  two 
ye/iTH  f  1970-72)  wich  the  last  three  (1972-75)  New  York  Stye's  net 
migratitm  changed  from  an  annual  average  of  -47,000  to  -144>^00;  Penn-* 
sylvanla's  changed  from --^IS, 000  to  -47,000;  and  New  Jersey ' s  ^rom 
+26i000  to,  =32, 000*     In  cQntrait,  Texas's  net  migration  rose  fr^m  an 
annijnl  average  of  roughly  +55,000  to  +95,000  and  California's  rpr 
from  +30,000  to  +122,000.     Inter pretat Ion  of  this  divergence  is  com- 
plicated by  the  econnmU?  dt?pres??lon  that  prevailed  during  part  of  th 
period;   tt  merits  clof.e  attention  In  the  coming  ydars. 

To  summarize,  there  has  been  a  decided  change  In  the  course  that 
New  York  Statij'H  popu  I  a  t  i  on  .  i  s  following  in  the  mid-1970s.     That  change 
(and  the ' demogrpph tc  transfurniatlong  hrlnging  It  about)  has  occurred 
mostly  since  1972;   It   Is  common  to  much  of  the  Northeast,  especially 
tht?  Middle  At  Ian  tic  states;  and  it  has  been  most  acute  in  New  York 
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-  n  I ,     P ER gP eCT  IVES  _QN_CHANG  ING  F ERT I L I TY  _AN D  H IGRAT ION 

■  # 

Populdtlqn  changes  in  any  given  area  are  the  prpduet  of  fercllicy 
rat^H,  mprtality  rates,  and  mlgraEion  rates  {Including  Ifranigratlan  and 
emigration).     Of  these,  fertility  and  migration  have  the  gre'atgMC  ppten- 
Clal  for  produt-ing  large  and  relatively  rapid  changes  in  population. 

Within  the  last  decade,  population  growth  in  the  United  Scateg 
aa  a  whole  has  slowed  cenglderably  beeau  .^r  of  . a  sharp  decline  'in  fer- 
ttUcy  with  no  offst^tclng  change  In  mortality.     The  most  notable  ef-  - 
feet  of  this  drop  in  fyrtlllty  has  been  a  tfansformation  of  the  popula- 
tlon'B  age  struuture  which  muann,  among  other  things,   lower  school  en- 
rollmentH  And,  eventually,  larger  .social  security  payment.^.     The  fertil- 
ity dfcline  in  being  Intensified  of  nullified  In  specific  localee  by  new 
trends  In  migration.     In  some  areai ,  population  is  not  only  growing  . 
more  slowly  than  the  national  average,  but  actually  declining  because 
of  out-mlgrnt loni   In  other  areas,  population  Is  growing  rapidly  degplte  - 
lower  fertility  because  of  substantial  In-migratlon,  International 
m Ignition  (both  legal  and  Illegal)  has  also  begun  to  have  prominent 
local  effects,  especially  In  those  fey  large  metropolitan  centers  to 
which  the  majority  of  Immigrants  gravitate. 

FERTILITY  * 

Changes  in  fertllUy  af^e  perhaps  most  important  In  population 
analysis  because  they  are  a  basic  determlhant  of  future  changes  In  the 
slzti  and  comptiHltlon  of  the  population--changei  which  may  have  Intense 
and  long- lasting  social,   fiscal,  and  political  effects.    The  contett*' 
porary  trend  In  fertility  reflects  an  Interaction  between  the  vide- 
spreafi  use  of  more  effect  Lve  methods  of  contraception  and  changing 
attitudes  toward  childbearlng^ 

n      ^Yf*ithi(*f:t't<ijf-  pmotifw  hai]  bem  moditmigtjd  olwp  the  last  tm 
yenr*^:     The  increased  use  of  highly  reliable  means  of  contra- 
ceptlniii  along  with  the  availability  of  legal  abortion  as  a 
backup  metliod,  has  afforded  couples  virtually  complete  eon- 
trul  over  their  fertility  and  reduced  unwanted  chlldbearing. 
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tn  1973,  69  percent  of  marfled  couples  uged  one  of  the  thrie 
.      PiosC  efftetive  contraceptive  peChods— sterilization,  the  plllj 
/       3t  the  lUD— csapared  with  only  37  percent  In  1965.* 
Q     Thsra  has  bBm  t  mayor  dowmMrd  shift  in  fmrHHty  noma  and 
.    m  aversion  to  having  la^m  fmiliBai  at  l^aat  amng  young 
a^lts:    ^Utlenally  In  1975*  almost  73  percent  ol  m^iztv^ 
wosen  IS  to  24  years  old  escpected  to  hai'?e  no  more  tftan  vo 
chlldrens  as  contrasted  with  about  45  percent  In  19o(\** 
o     Thsr%  )mB  bem  a  postpon^mit  of  ahit^earinff  amng ' ffmrrig J 
aaupl@B^    The  wife  may  have  tmbarked  on  a  career  *  or  the  csupl 
has  pot  off  having  thelf  first  child  or  additional  children 
until  their  eeensniic  situation  improves.    The  birth  rate  qf 
course  drops  when  ehlldbearini  Is  "rescheduled"  In  this  way 
(and  it  can  go  back  up  equally  fast  when  circusstances  change) 
The  growth  of  New  York  Seated  population,  as  noted  above,  has 
been  slowed  In  part  by  che  decline  in  its  birth  rate,  which  paralleled 
the  national  fertlllcy  decline,    The  state's  crude  birth  rate  (nufflber 
of  births  per  thousand  popylatlon)  has  fallen  from  18.6  in  1965  to 
13.0  in  1975.     (The  comparable  national  decline  was  from  19,4  to  14*2.) 
The  direct  consequence  of  declining  births  in  Hew  York  is  suggested 
fay  the  fsllowlng  accounting  of  Its  demographic  change  from  1970  to 
19/5.,  The  stati*s  population  decline  of  122,000  was  the  produce  of  ' 
li37S,000  births,  958^000  deaths ,  and  a  net  out-mlgratlon  of  539,000, 
A  decade  before.  New  York  had  recorded  some  1^750,000  births  In  a  com- 
parable period,  1960-65.    As  the  birth  rate  has  declined,  public  atten- 
tion has  begun  to  foeus  on  who  bears  children  today/ 

One  reason  for  this  new  concern  Is  that  Wiong  very  young  teenagers, 
the  birth  rate  Is  rising,  and  births  to  teenagers  now  figure  more  prsm- 
Inently  among  all  births  In  this  country  (19  percent  of  the  total  in 
1975  compared  with  14  percent  in  1960).^  Not  only  has  the  percentage 


Charles  P.  Westtoff,  "Trends  In  Contraceptive  Praeticei  1965- 
1973,"  ^mity  Plmnif^  PBrMpBativBa^  Vol.  8,  No.  2  (March/April  1976)., 
pp,  54-57.  ^ 
**_ 

UpS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ^t*rent  Papulation  RBports^  Series 
P-ZO,  No*  188,  January  1976. 
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of  birfchs  CO  adoleBcencs  risen,  hut  slid  che  pgrcantsge  sf  sdsleacencs 
who  bear  a  child  out  of  wedlsek  has  ellnbed  iharply— not  because  of  s. 
©ore.  out.^of Wedlock  conceptlonp,  but  because  ftwer  ctenage  mocheri  are 
selGctlftg  marriage  as  a  solution  to  an  QUt-of-yedlock  prtgnancy**  "Kids 

^wljh;kidi"  Iffipost  conaiderabli  long-terB  eosta  on  society,  which  several 

.  recefvt  stud  Its  have  hlghllghctd. 

Between  197.0  and  1976,  net  ralEPat Ion  away  from  New  York  State 

reduced  Its  population  by  640,000  (3*5  percent).     ITiat  figure  coft^ 

pares  with  a  mere  lOlfOOO  loss  (O-b  percent)  during  che  entire  decade 

of  the  196DSi.     Since  out^algrancs  tend  to  be  in  Che  prime  working 

ages  and  nore  highly  skilled  and  eduEated,  New  York  SCace  i§  losing  not 

jserely  people  but  hiaaan  capital  as  well,^    Since  IfTOj  the  ststa  has 

been  losing  workers  under  age  30,  whereas  It  formerly  gained  chem  at 

chese  ages.     In  another  break  wich  th&  past  trendy  black  workers  appear 

to  be  leaving  New. York  itate  to  go  South  in  greater  numbers  now  than 
*** 

they  are  arriving.         These  and  other  findings  (derived  from  an  on^ 
going  study  by  my  dlscusianCi  John  E<  Salch),  as  well  as  the  widely 
publicized  "second  war  between  che  atates"— a  eempetltlve  batcle  among 


* 

Wendy  H.  Baldwin,    AdQlescent  Pregnancy  and  Chlldbearlng— Growing 
Concgrng  for  ^fierieanSi"  Population  Bulletinf  Vol.  31,  No.  2  (Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.G.  1976), 

For  ex^ple,  ste  vafloua  articles  In  Fmily  Planning  P^repea^ 
tivsst  Vol.  S,  No,  4  (July/Augusc,  1976) ^  special  Issue  on  teenagirsj 
and  Leslie  A.  Wescoffs  "Kids  with  Kids,"  New  York  Times  MagaMin&g  Feb- 
ruary 22i  i976|  pi  14.     Of  special  InCerest  here  Is  a  study  of  flrat^ 
cl^e  teenage  mothers  In  N6w  York  City,  reported  In  Harriet  B.  Presser, 
"Social  Consequences  of  Teenage  Chlldbearlng, "  presenCtd  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Research  on  the  Cbrisequences  of  Adolascent  Pregnancy  and  Child- 
bearing,  Center  for  Population  Reaearch,  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  DevelopmenC^,  Bethesda,  Md*,  October  29-30,  1975, 
A** 

John       Smith  and  Michael  J.  Batutls,  Jr*.    Changing  Growth 
Pat  terns  J    'The  Cast  of  Hew  Yor^k  State,'"  In  George  Sternlleb  and  James 
W.  Hughes,  P08t^ Trtduatrial  4mertaa.-    Metropolitan  Dmatim  and  IntBT^ 
RBgimal  Job  0iiftB  iHBv  Brunswleki  N*J*J    Rutgers  Center  for  Urban  = 
Policy  Research,  1975),  pp.  139-157, 
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feglDns  for  jobs  and  worker a^^have  foeused  publie  actenClon  ag  never 
before  Qn  nlgraCions  '  = 

Mlgraclon  trends/  like  fertility  trends,  have  undergone  ilgnlfleant 
change  recently,  but  with  local  effteta  that  are  far  more  dlvtrse. 
Notf|  as  An  Ch€  pant,,  people  continue  to  mlgriti  for  regions  thac  are 
connected  with  Che  workings  of  the  hsclonal  economic  and  social  system. 
Migration  moveg  people  from  areas  where  jobs  are  dwindling  to  places, 
where  workers  are  needed;  without  such  adjustinenc,  U.i*  economle  gr«rfth 
Would  be  sluggish  and  less  efficient  than  it  actually  has  been,  Mlgra'- 
tlon  la  also  an  lapdrcanc  vehicle  of  social  mobility.    Many  people  art 
prevented  from  bettering  their  elrcuisstanceg  less  becauHe  of  Inherent 
personal  limitations  than  because  of  rigidly  drawn  social  barriers  In 
their  community.     The  gtnerally  positive  experience  of  blacks  who  left 
the  rural  Seuths  and  of  ethnic  groups  that  left  city  ghittop,  confirms 
the  value  of  geographic  moblllcy  as  a  means  of  access  to  conditions 
that  foster  Improvements  In  personal  status^ 

Migration  la  a  complex  process,  but  \as  research  increases  our 
understanding  pf  Its  operation,  pertain  Important  misconceptions  can 
be  dlsptllidi    One  misconception  concerns  the  mbtlVatldn  of  low^lncome 
migrants  to  move  to  large  cities.     It  Is  widely  believed  that  such 
persons  go  to  places  like  Hew  York  City  as  welfare  seekers ,  drawn  theve 
by  generous  public-assistance  allowances.     A  recent^Rand  Corporation 
study  on  this  question  reached  a  contrary  coneluslonj     It  found  that 
needy  newcomers  a tart  uslng=  the  welfare  system  only  gradually,  not  ^  , 
IflBnedistelyi  the  delay  Is  mare  easily  Interpreted  as  due  to  discourage- 
ment In^flndlng  work  after  the  migrant  arrives  than  to  prior  motivation 
for  moving  to  New  York  deliberately  to  claim  benefits Findings 
from  other  Independent  studies  tend  to  corroborate  this  polntT  The 

"The  Second  War  Between  the  States,"  BuBtn&Be  y^ek.  May  I?*  1976, 
pp.  92-U4;  and  "Federal  Spendlngi     The  North's  Loss  Is  the  Sunbelt's 
Gain,"  National  Journal >  Junu  26,  1976,  pp.  878-891. 
**  . 

David  M.  DeFerrantl,  et  al, ,  The  y^tfara  and  Nonmlfar^  Poot* 
in  mw  York  City f  R-1381-NYC,  The  Rand  Corporation,  June  197A, 


Ostow  and  Dutka,  for  example,  found  that  the  median  pre^ 
acceptance  residency  period  for  welfare  household  heads  who  have  mi- 
grated to  New  York  City  was  three  years,  "...which  suggests  a  failed 
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^ welfare^ageklng  migrant  appeari  to  be  a  myth;   If  anything,  reeelpc  of 
public  aislfltanee  seems  ce  r^duae  the  mlgratlDn  of  poor  famlUoSi  sug- 
gesting that  welfare  recipients  tend  to  pile  up  In  cltlyn  not  because 
of  in^mlgratlon  but  b^-cauag  of  lew  out^falgrat ion , * 

A  related  m liconcept Ion  (dlapBllad  by  a  conBldernblB  body  of  re- 
aearch)   la  that  rural-urban  ralgratlen  does  nothing  more  than  transplant 
rural  poverty  ts  an  urban  setting,     It  l§  true  that  rural-urban  migrants 
have  typically  been  more  d laadvantaged  than  their  counterparts  they 
have  Joined  lii  the  city,  but  they  also  stand  out  as  being  among  the 
most  sucdessful  of  the. city's  residents  at  overuoniing  per.^onal  disad- 
vantages.   This  Is  especially  evident  among  black  rural-urban  mlgrantSs 
who.   In  at  riving  to  better  their  economlr  positions,  have  equalled  or 
HurpaMsed  the  Indigenous  urban-bsrn  blaeki  they  have  joined.^* 


attempt  at  selF-rnalntenance  rather  than  in-mlgrat  lon^ftiT"  the  purpose 
of  gaining  prompt  aceegs  to  the  state's  liberal  welfare  system,'*  Mir- 
l^  Ostow  and  Anna  B,  Dutka*  Work  sTitf  Wei  fare  in  NtiW  York  City  (Balti- 
more; Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1975),  p.  76.    See  alsst  Larry 
H*  Long,  "Poverty  Status  and  Receipt  of  Welfare  Among  Migrants  and. 
Nona Ig rants  In  Large  Cities,"  Ameriban  Sooiologicml-  Ravisw^  Vol.  39 
(February  1974),  pp.  46-56  ■  I.  H.  Fisher  and  S,  W.  Purnell,  The  Con-- 
nsation  Between  Migration  and  Welfare  Dependenay  in  the  ChimtfO  Metrp^ 
paiitiTn  ArgUi  R- 1388-1  ISP,  The  Rand  Corpsrat  Isn ,  Septefsber  1973  i  Gordon 
F,  OeJong  and  Eafar  M,        Ahmad,  "Motivation  for  Migration  of  Welfare 
Clients,"  Working  Paper  No,   1975-01,  Population  Issues  Research  Office, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  *  n^d.;  Robert  D,  Relschauyr,  "The  Lnpact 
of  the  Welfare  System  on  Black  Migration  and  Marital  Stability,"  unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  Dlssertat Ipn,  Celumbia  University,  1971.     Evidence  on 
Puerto  Rlran  mlgratlen,  although  less  robust,  also  easts  dogbt  on  the 
role  of  welfare  payments   In  attracting  migrants.     Specifically,  wel- 
fare payments  In"  the  United  States  relative  to  Puerto  Rico  are  not 
associated  with  the  magnitude  of  migration  from  the  Island  to  the  main- 
land.    See  Rita  H.  Maldonado,  "Why  Puerto  Rleans  Migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1947-73,"  .Vont/iEi/  Laboi^  RtWieWt  Vol,  99,  Ho,  9  (September 
1976),  pp.  7-14. 

Larry  H.  Long  and  Lynne  R,  Heltman,  "Do  Welfare  Payments  Reduce 
Migration  Potential?"  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Soclologleal  Association,  New  York  City,  August  1976* 
**  . 

.  The  Incidence  of  poverty,  for  eKample,  Is  no  higher  among  black 
rufal^iirb.in  migrants  than  it  Is  among  the  urban^^or  I'gin  blacks,  accord- 
Ifig  to  a  study  referring  to,  the  mld=1960s.  In  fact,  black  migrants  In 
the  prime  adult  years  (17  to  29)  were .much  less  likely  to  be  poor  fhan 
their  urban  counterparts^  See  Oladys  K,  Bowles,  "A  Profile  of  the 
Incidence  of  Ppverty  toong  Rural-Urban  Migrants  and  Comparative  Popu- 
lations," paper  presented  at  Che  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Soclolog leal ^ 
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Few  of  tht;  problems  faring  blacks  outside  the  South  can  be  attri- 
buted diroKCly  to  thylr  rural  Southern  origin.     The  reverse  may  be 
true  In  regard  to  tht-lr  ecrsnomlc.  succeRg;   It  may  be  that  the  black 
rural^iirban  migrant  brings  to  th.;  city  a  mare  constructive  set  ef  atti- 
tudes towiird  school  and  work  than  those  of  the  urban  native  he  joins.* 


Society,  Washington,   D.C.,  August  1970,  '  ' 

Other  studies  furni.^hlng  evidence  on  this  point  are  reviewed  in 
Peter  A.  Morrison,  MiffPaHon  fram  DiatrHftaed  Arms:     Ttij  Meamh-i  for 
Regional  Polir^y,  The  Rand  Corporation.  R-1103-EDA/FF/NIH,  Oe tob'er'  1973 . 
See  also  Larry  H.  Long  and  Lynne  R.  Heltman.   "Income  Differences  Be- 
tween Black  and  White  Hen  Controlling  for  Education  and  Region  of 
Birth,"  Aineriam  Jmirmal  of  SocHoLoi^:^,-  May  1975;  Arvil  V,  Adams  and 
Gilbert  Nest^l,  "  Interfeg  lonal  .Klgratlon,  Education,  and  Poverty  in 
the  Urbdn  Ghetto:     Another  Look  at  Hlack-White  Earningg  Differentials," 
J^eviey  of  ihonanios  and  £jtatiatu-n.  May  1976,  pp.  156-166;  and  Ann  R.  ' 
Miller,  "The  Black  Migranti  Changing  Origins,  Changing  Characteristics.' 
conference  pnper  datod  October  1974,  ava liable  from  the  W,E,B,  DuBois 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  American  Black,  Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga, 
ft 

Adoffl.^  and  Nestel,  op.  tit. 
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IV.    SFAtjAt  MANIFESTATIONS  t  jCHANqiNC  FORTUNES 
OF  METEOFQLITAN  AND  HOggfETROPOLlTAK  AR^g 


Tws  major  feaCures  of  population  ehange  in  New  York  are  an  end 

to  mgLropnllcan  growth  statewldt  and  a  revival  or  InCinglf IqaElon  of 

growth  in  lelected  nQntteCfopoliCsn  areas*     In  the  last  iivepal  yearSj 

mtcropollean ^areai  hflve  beeome  less  aCCraetlve,  bsch  to  their  rgsldents 

and  to  eutslders,  whereaa  nonmeCropolitan  areas  have  beeome  more  io*. 

This  new  development*  evident  since  1970,  is  not  unlquR  to  New  York 

** 

State  or, even  to  this  nation.        It  refleets  a  national  trend  that  hag 
brought  population  decline  to  many  metropolitan  areas,    At  least  44  of 
the  259  metropolitan  areas  in  the  nation  have  eeased  growlnii  five  of 
these  SMSAi  are  In  New  tork  State  (Fig.  2)  and  four  of  them  are  clearly 
declining i  i 

One  word  of  cautioni     The  Image  of  wholesale  flight  from  the  city 
li  a  little  misleading  when  applied  to  aiSAs.    Within  these  broad  sta- 
tistical aggregates,  many  conmiunitles  continue  to  grow  and  some  raay 
even  accelerate  their  growth.     But  what  the  general  areawlde  pattern 
signals  is  a  new  and  rising  Incidence  of  zero  population  growth  or 
deeline  In  mttropolltan  territory  outside  the  central  cityi     the  long- 
standing trend  of  out^migrat Ion  from  central  cities  now  applies  also 
to  the  close-in  suburbs. 

TM  QHJET  OF  METROFOLITAH-A^A  DECLINE  ■  ^ 

How  does  a  fomerly  growing  metropolitan  area  suddenly  conantnce 
declining?    The  Bv^ffalo  SMSA,  where  growth  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  after 
1970,  exemplifies  the  demographic  forces  at  work;  .The  Buffalo  5MSA 

*aetween  two  recent  five-year  periods  (1965-70  and  1970-75),  the 
percentage  of  population  fnovlng  from  nonmel^ropolltan  aruas  declined 
from  3.1  to  2.6  and  from  the  metropolitan  sector  rose  from  2.9  to  3.5. 

**Comparable  developmentn  have  occurred  In  greater  Stockholm,  met= 
CopoUtan  Cnpnnhagnn  and.  Oslo and  oth^f  major  European  meCropoHtan 
centeffi.     See  Thomas  Falk,  Ur'bcm  ^  Sweden  (Stockholm^     Sconomlcs  Re- 
search Institute,  Stockholm  School  of  Economics,  I976),\p.  ISO  and. 
footnote  1.  \ 
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had  exptflenced  a  nefc  qucflow  of  84,000  mlgrancs  (abouc  6  pirctnt  of 
Ita  entire  pppulatlon)  during  the  1960a  but  Its  populaElon  Increased 
by  42,000  anyway  because  the  inargin  of  blvfchs  ever  diachs  added  126,000, 
When  birth  rates  dropped  in  1  the  19703^  natural  Increase  (the  exeegs  of 
hlrthH  over  deaths)  was  no  ijonger  sufficient  to  offaec  raetropolitan 
Buffnlfj'g  1  on^=a  t  and  log  out'^ni  Igrat  lon  »  and  n  previously  unnoticed  trend 
became  apparent.     Between  1970  and  1975,  net  out-mlgratlon  removed 
48,400  Buf falonlana,  but  natural  Inereasu  added  only  26,500,  leaving 
thM  Buffalo  mSA  with  a  net  Iq^n  of  21,900  residents. 

Other  metropolitan  areas  in  New  York  that  have  been  affected  by 
the  same  combination  of  out-mlgratlon  and  a  lower  rate  of  natural  In^ 
ereane  inc lude  Rochester ,  Syracuse ,  Elm  Ira,  Ut lea-Rome ,  Bingham ton , 
and  Now  York*     in  all  but  the  first  two,  population  growth  has  halted 
since  1970.  ^ 

PXEN.§.tON_  OF  CrROVrrH  TO.  Nffl^lTR.QFOI.ITAN  A^^^ 

The  counterpart  of  metropolitan  decline  has  been  a  nationwide 
revtvalor  intensification  of  growth  In  nonme t  ropol I  tan  areas  since 
1970.       In  New  York  Statte,  where  one  piirson  in  nine  resides  In  a  non^  = 
metropolitan  area,  the  1970-1975  pattern  has  reflected  the  broad  con^ 
tours  of  national  trendg.at  least  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state' 

o      Despite  the  low  blrrh  the  state's  nonmetropoli tan  pspu^ 

liitlon  has  been  Increa'slng  1,0  percent  annually,  qoiripared  with 
0.9  percent  annually  during  the, 1960s, 
o      Honmet  ropo  1 1  tan  nreas'^'have  registered  an  annual  0.5  percent  . 
net  in^mlgratlon  compared  with  0-1  percent  annually  during 
the  1960s. 

tj  The  type  of  nonme t ropo  1 1 tan  counties  that  are  growing  at  a 
fast  rate  through  migration  are  those  with  InCermedlate  or 
strong  metrnpol  itan  cofmnutlng  ties  (i.e.,  at  least  10  percent 

*Rt'e  Calvin  L-  Beale,  T)w  Rf^viVal  of  Populatiari  Growth  in  Narmet^ 
roffpli t'm  Af^t'y'it.'tii   ERB-hOS,  Economic  Development  Division,  Eeonomle  Re- 
sea  rrh  Sorvlre,  U.S,  nnpartmimt  nf  Agr  1  ris  1  t  ure ,  June  1975',   Fetor  A, 
Morrison,  "Rural  Renaissance  In  America?    The  Revival  of  Population 
Growth  In  Remote  Areas,"  Popdlatian  Piilletirif  Vol.   31,  Ho,  3  (Popu- 
lation Refert/nce  Burpati,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  1976). 
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of  their  wsrkeri  e™ute  to  jobi  In  a  inetropolitan  area) , 
Prliag  exBffiplea  ar&  Sehohsrii  and  Greene  CounClei,  adJaeenC  to 
meEFopellCan  Albany,  and  Yates  County*  adjacent  to  ffletfopol- 
Itan  Roeheiter  (veacern  N#w  Yofk^s  only  eltar  case  of  a  fast- 
growing  "coisButer  edunty") .     Such  cqunttea  gxhlblc  the  fanli lar 
pSDeeaa  of  "urban  sprawl"  gprawllng  f ur ther— SMSAg  spilling 
over  into  their  adjacent  nenmetf opolitan  hlntcfland  (Fig.  3). 
o  ^Eiihibltlrig  an  Impreislve  break  wfth  a  past  history  of  stable 
or  declining  population  are  those  eQuntles  with  weak  cQnEnutlng 
ties  to  an  afSA  (especially  those  with  Uas  phan  3  percent 
^  qQmffluting)^    Essex  and  Franklin  Counctea  are  two  clear  lllus- 

Cratlona  of  the  unexpected  "turnaround"  that  Is  taking  place 
In  many  of  the  more  reHiote  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
try.    Evidently  these  areas  are' both  retaining  a  larger  ^rae- 
C Ion  of  their  native  population  and  attracting  increasing 
numbers  of  dutilders  (Fig.  4).  -; 
New  York's  nonraetropolltan  growth,  then,  is  partly  jus£  the  lat- 
est manifestation  of  urban  sprawl,  as  counties  adjacent  to  Individual 
m^As  fill  up  with  people  and  fill  out  sectloni  of  the  Northeaotern 
Metropolitan  Belt.     But  the  fact,  that  areas  removed  from  metropolitan 
Influence  alrfe  are  growing  signals  a  new  tri^nd  under  wav 

Recent  studies  chat  have  Inquired  into  nonsietr^polltan  growth  and 
'why  It  is  oceyt£-ing  havt  shown  several  chlngi.     Plrit,  the  trends  toward 
earlv  rettrement,  and  toward  larger  retirement  and  death  benefits  for 
sore  peopU,  have  speeded  up  the  increase  in  the  number  of  reLlrcfes  and 
iengihened  the  average  Inttrval  during  1 jLar  life  vhen  a  person  Is  no 
longer  tirA  10  a  apeci^le  place  by  a  job.     New  sou^-ces  of  Income  such 
as  Che  fetjftr*?!  Supplemental  Security  Income  pxQ^wm,  ^-\%  well  as  more 
geriS^rous  pensions,  have  a^ce  left  ted  the  flow  of  doliara  into  retlrtes' 
hands,  expanding  ghefr  role  as  eonsuiTiers,     Indeerf ,  with  Cheii'  steady 
Incenies  aasur^d  regardless  of  location*  retirees  comprlQe  a  floating 
jopuiatlon  »3f  ccnFWrs  whos^  presence  1m  an  Increasingly  service- 
oriented  Bociity  rreatea  jobs  wherever  they  g  %     Since  1970,  Columbia, 
Essejc,  Creine,  Sul.'lv^ni  and  Yates  iiountles  have  ail  felt  this  infiu-' 
enee  In  varyljig  degrfies. 


hm\  NilMlggjjg  lSfl^; 


Fili.HNenittirs^litsn  isunlii  ilili  mdfgii  to  high  mmWai  Is  |eb  In  milrspQlllsn  afisi 
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JuBt  lis  retirees  dpnaLlcute  an  eKpandlng  and  compaf aClvely  foot- 
loose fiubpopulflt  Ion  whq3u  demondii  ereate  jobs  In  noninetropol  Itan  areaa» 
an  ImrvaHod  nrlrntaclon  at  all  ages  toward  rejgure  activity  has  spawned 
anonht>r  kind  of  rural  "growth  Induscry"— renreaclon ,  ^Much  of  this 
growth  U  confc^ntfated  In  amenlty-rleh  areas,  eipeclally  mnuntalne  and 
^hDtullfttf,  whirh  oftun  lit-  wt'll  outside  the  dally  range  of  metropollcan 
commiiClng.     The  Adlrond.icks  Is  an  obvious  example , 

Together,  these  two  sources  of  expanding  empldpient— ret Lrement 
and  rucreac Ion— supplemented  by  the  impetufl  of  the  state's  higher  edu- 
cation system,  have  Increased  the  possibilities  for  moving  to  (or  re- 
maining In)  certain  neninetropolltan  areas.     At  a  deeper  level,  however, 
the  queslilon  remains  of  uhy  Americans  are  acting  on  these  poislbtl  .cles. 
An  iniporcant  .inpect  of  the  explanation  concerns  people's  preferraces 
for  nonmytropqlltan  living.     Amerleans  have  long  displayed  Inventive- 
nesH  in  trying  to  reconcile  two  eonfllcclng  deslresi     one  for  access 
to  athevH  knd  the  other  for  geparat  loh  f rom  them^     Examplei  absund  In 
Che  Am*irlcan  eulturu  of  the  wish  to  love  one*i  nelglibor  but  keep  him  ^ 
.at  arri's  length,  perhaps  the  most  vivid  being  Americans'  dogged  pref- 
erence for  neorural  or  perhaps  pseudorural  residential  settings.  (This 
praellvity  U  evident  In  moit  Anglo-Saxon  sacletles,  but  the  Ameriean 
romance  with  the  frontier  may  have  reinforced  It jJ 

To  opinion  surveyors*  Americans  state  a  itrong  desire  to  live  in 
rural  and  small-tnwn  settlngH--but  most  of  them  admit,  when  queitloned 
further,  that  they  would  like  those  gettlngs  to  lie  within  thirty  miles 
of  a  big  city.     Thu  theme  is  an  old  onei     Back  In  1925*  one  housewife 
rejecced  suburbia  as  a  bad  cpmpromlse  In  favor  of  the  '/real"  country. 
"By  country*"  she  wrote,  "I  do  not  mean  a  farm  or  many  acres  or  huge 
castles  built   In  imitation  of  EnglUh  country  houses."     She  meant 
instead i  "a  simple  home  built  along  a  country  road,  near  hills  or  water 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles  from  the  railway  station 
and  within  one  and  one-half  hour -4'  commuting  distance  front  the  city," 

Today,  people  continue  to  seek  distance  from  crime,  physical  decay 
poor  Hchool^s  and  nb lect lonable  neighbors,  and  access  to  a  "view," 

*Clted  in  F^ter  J.  Schmltt,  Bacyk  to  Atafcufe:    Th^  ArdaMm  Myth 
in  Urhm  Amfirioa  (Hew  York;     Oxford  University  Press,  1969). 
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liVi/rt  it  it  m»'nnH  ri'mo  t  i*nt'HN  frum  iirbiin  t'Xc- 1  tentunt ,  F!v  1  dciit  1  y ,  with 
PulfVlHlrm  .in?J  InMH'-'l  J '^ni*t!.  rnmmu  t  InRi  thi'  Mi'nHi'  uf  iHulntlun  hn'd 
by  K^'nHr'iplii   <il   tjiMEiUirH  .»nd  Hma  1  1    tcjwii  ninrfH  hiiH  hrnki^n  duvm ,  niul 

.  fliMHi-  Hpi'^  1 1  i  f  ,it  iniiH  t  an  now  bv  mvt  in  thv  hvnrt  of  Y^ituH  nnd  Srhnh.ir  1%; 
Coiiiitlt'M         WJ' M.   lis    in   Hiiffolk  or  Rnrkl.ifnJ, 

At   thi-  iMvt'l*  vi  numbrr  tjf   iinpijrc.uiU   Ishumm  turn  nn  rh»-'  Implf 

I'.itlnnM  'if   tlu'Mt'  rruridH,     The  olduHt  and   UrH'J^E   ct'nrral   rlf:lt!M  wiTt' 
rtlrt'.idy  havlfiK  trnubl*'  mMPtlnK  thflr  hudMOtarv  ruqii  1  rL-nirntH  bffur?'  t\\v 
Hlijwdown   In  civnrill   p«  n"' I   t  I 'Ui  j'.rnwth  tui'iirrc'di     Now  thv  Htrlrttiri-H  of 
nij^growrh  nr  cIim  Hru'  havt*  Hjjr.v' .cJ   tn  iriany  Huhurt^an  iiLmmun  1 P  log ,  whlrh 
fi\rv  p.ifnfiil  dorl.^ifiiH  on  h,iw  to  ri'fll   Un-al  uxpL^nd  1 1  uri^ii  to  rKvenuOs 
that  no  lt.)n>4i'r  j4r4JWi     On  tht-  !)tlH.>r  h.;ind*  oru/n  nlet^py  vlllng^H  nro  now. 
h<»ln^',  gnA.V'inifA'd  by  Hpnntan»'n!iM  s^rowth  aftt^r  dornduR  of  roH  Ignnt  Ion  to 
po|iulatlon  'Jtahflity  and  art'  lia rd^prt'SHod  tn  muijc   pLibHc  nt'tidH, 

ThtTt'    U  a  rU'/ir   IriHiy   In  thr   fnrt   rhat   thl^  mil  j  or  Nhfft   in  popii= 
laclcjn  dlHtrlhutlon  1h  Hpurrln>',  mr-trtip!  1  I  tan   Intorunts  Cn.Huek  thu  hi*ni.'- 
fiCH  of  pypu  1  nt  ton  stahlllEy  nr  dur  1  inn^^mn.st  ohvlouHlVi   Hcablp  budgets 
arul  thv  opportunity  for  offiM-riyij  p !  .inn  I  ng^^a  t  tbt^  namt*  t  Imp  thnC  It 
in  thrtMU'Ti  in^',  tboHt'  hfnt^flts   In  nonnii't  ropo  I  I  tnn  iirga^,     Tlio  uvldunt^e 
that  'tht-Ft'  fvr*;  bunt'fltH   In  .ilroadv  apparonc   in  the  widuly  puhllclznd 
rt^^lHtantM'  tm  thv  part   'if  many  f  nrrininn  1 1  i  r  h  to  acvvptin^  thu  t'oMt.^  that 

gfawtii  rnnfvTH, 

W>iyrt'  omv  thv  "inni'r"  <  ity  prnvidt-d  thi-  ii I Madvanta^ud  with  oppor- 
tiinith'M   for  Kryatur^  InrnmL',    it   in  now  Inr^i^ly  tht'  rt^fugt'  of  vlrclni?^ 
of   inroitit'  d  iHrriminat  Lon .     A  Hpftjlal  t-anu         that  of  blacks,  who  alony 
ofnong  all  t*thnlt'  in  t  nor  it  it"?  h  havt*  bnon  iiniihh^  tci  mako  thii.  tranHition 
ffom  urban  inniigr.jnt  to  Huhurbanlti'  In  any  .mibHtantial  numhi'rSi  Bc^ 
twiHTi  1900  and  19  74,   tYw  pv^cvnt^^v  of  thv  nation'^  blaekH  rrMiding 
In  mi?trnpol  itah  art^s   (ar^e}^d^n^  to   thy  1^7  0  di-f  in  f  t  ion)   rn.^o  from 
ahmjr  27  to  7^i,     Ulrhin  mtJt  ropo  1  I  tail  arihiH,  howDvyr,  thero  has  bc'i'n 
nci  .HiibHfquu'nt  dlMpyrMlon  of  blac:k?i   (Tablu  2),     'In   1900,       ,  5  pf  rt  t-nt 
o  f  til  V  ffi  V  t.r  o  pti  I  i  t  an  b  hi  c  k  p  u  put  ,i  t  { o  n  r     i  dyd   in  r  n  t  r  a  1  c  1 1 1  y  s ;  by 
19  76  7/.^  percent  did.     Thij  nnmf}  is  troy  for  thy  Nnrtheagt  and  Now 
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Tnblo  2 


DISTRIBUTION  OK  WlilTK  AND  BI^\CK  POPULATION 
WETHIN  SMSAs,  1900-1974 


Perpoptagf'  of 

raqlnl  grour 

 by  iiroa  of 

TUB  1 dence 

White     f  Bl.iek'^ 

All  U.S.  SMSA§ 


b 


1900 

62,8 

D4 

.  5 

37.2 

45,5 

1950 

56.6 

7  7 

.2 

43.4 

22,8 

I960 

47.8 

79 

.6 

52  .  2 

20.4 

1974 

38.1 

77 

.5 

61.9 

22,5 

All 

SMSAh 

An  Northt^aRt 

1960 

45.1 

80 

4 

54,9 

19,6 

1970 

39.4 

81 

6 

60,6 

18.4 

1974 

i7,l 

80 

4 

62.9 

19.6 

Ail 

SMSAb  In  New  York  State 

1960 

61.7 

8g,0 

38,2 

12.0 

1970 

54.0 

88, 

1 

4ft. 0 

11.9 

SOURCES:     Irene  B.  Tnguher.  "The  Changing.  DlsCrlbuclon  of  Che  Pepula^ 
tlfln  in  Che  United  St.ites  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  In  Commlsslgn  on 
PoptUatlen  firovth  and  the  Ameflcnn  Future,  PopulaHori  PiBtribuHon  and 
I'oliotf,  Hiir/i  Hills  Hazle,  t^ditor.  Vol.  V  of  CnnfmlHMion  Regeareh  Repgrts 
(W/ishlngtQn-     noverniTi€-nt  Printing  Office,  I97i),  TablL*  20;  and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  thu  Census,  Cut*Vimt  Papulation  PGportei.  B^f  inn  P-23,,No.  55, 
"Hoc!  in  i  and  Economlr  Char.ie ter  Is t  lea  of  the  MetropQllfcan  and  Nonmecro-^ 
potltan  Populatloni     197^  and  1970,"  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Wash ing ton,  D.C.,   1975,  Table  3, 

NOTE^     The  pIi|ji!lations  of  the  central  city  or  clcleB  were  taken  as  of 
the  cennuH  ^JcUes,     Since  their  .=5reaB  are  changing  rather  than  constant, 
the  changes        the  pppiii\ntlons  In  and  outside  central  cities  reflect 
eJtpanalon  of  cltje/t'  boundarle?j  as  well  as  the  popu  Lit  Ions'  natural 
Increase  a  n'd  .  ne  C' -ni  I K  r  a  1 1  on . 


'Por  SMSAs  in  New  York  State,  figures  Rhown  here  are  for  nonwhltes. 

Reference  here  la  to  the  changing  populations  of  the  counties 
that  were  the  SHSAa  of  1960-ac  each  eenaug  from  1900  to  I960,  The 
HMSAs  thus  refer  to  cdnscant  area^.     For  1974,  reference  im  to  the 
.^SAh  an  defined  In  1970.  .  ^ 
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York  Stntt^  (for  which  data  aft?  Hhown  only  Hlncu  I960),     This  continued 
conct^nt  fat  Ion  of  bhickH  In  ct'nCral  clElfn  euntraHtn-  sh.irply  with  thu 
whlCe  populaC  Inn dlsporsal  f  rpfii  thi'm^  ? 

Rffeent  ErtmdH  In  populiitlon  change,  Nhown  In  Tablt?  3,  hrtvti  Eunded 
to  rylnfprcu  the  pattern  of  dlvt^rglng  rnelal  dlstrlbiiclnn  In  mutropol^ 
ftan  ,irt^iH  .     Ontwepn   1970  -md  197/4,   Eho  whltij  population  insldt'  > 
tral  cities  In  the  NortheaHt  decllnud  6.2  percent  and  the  block  In- 
crnaHed  1.4  pereent.     The  fiiet ropo  1  I tnn  populaElon  outBldu  contral  clt^. 
Uffi  ("thu  fjuburhs,"  rouKhly  speaking)  has  IncrQasod  3,6  percent  for 
whlCdH  and  9,9  pdrcent  for  blacks,     While  the  figure  for  blaekH  1§ 
Impress  Ive.  at  flrHE  glance »   It  merely  rt'flectg  the  very  ?5ma  U  numhers 
of  blackR  now  restdln^  In  the  Biibufban  ring  (and  In  a  limited  sot  of 
suburban  areas  at  Ehnt);   it  doe.§  not  s Ignl  f  leant ly  offRgt  the  b ready r 
trend  toward  racial  separation  between  central  city  and  suburbs. 

Compared  with  c'he  whlEc  populaiion,  Ehe  black  popuiatlon  is  bo  Eh 
ydunger  and  has  a  larger  average  family  size.     Demographieally ,  this 
means  that  migration  trends  making  for  racial  gepafation  In  one  time 
period  tend  to  perpeEuate  this  separaElon  In  later  times:     Ehe  black 
population^  by  generating  more  births  and  fewer  deaths  relative  Es  the 
white  population,  grows  ar  a  faster  fate  In  places  whcfe  It  is  now 
locaEed.     (Rising  minority  school  enfollments  through  differential  fer- 
tility are  one  manifestation  of  this  tendency,)     Thus,  even  If  every- 
one suddenly  stopped  moving,  the  disproportion  between  black  central 
cities  and  white  subiirbs  would  groWi  thereby  perpetuating  existing 
pattt^rris  of  racial  Heparatlon  between  cities  and  subiirbs. 
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Table  3 

POPULATION  CimrS  BRTWK^N  197Q  AfTO  1974,  BY  RACE  AND  AREA  OF  RESIDENCE 


Pefcencage  Changt  In  PopulatlQn, 
1970-1974 


Area  of  Reildenee 

All  "" 

Norch 

Regioni 

Nertheaat 

Central 

Scjuth 

West 

All  Rae 

es 

b 

United  JEates 

4a 

1.2 

1.3 

6.7 

8.0 

HctrDpsllCan  areas 

3.6 

0.2 

1.0 

7.6 

7.1 

Inside  central  eitlea 

-1.9 

-4.7 

-5.5 

-0.1 

4.4 

OuCsIde  cgnEral  clcles 

8.4 

4.0 

6.4 

15.7 

9.0 

NonraetropPlltan  areas 

5.0 

5.1 

1*8 

5.4 

11,6 

Whitg 


United  States 

3 

5 

0.9 

o.a 

6.3 

6.B 

MetropQlltan  areas 

2 

4 

.  ^0.3 

0.1 

6.0 

4.0 

Inbide  central  cities 

-5 

1 

-6.2 

-8.0 

-3.9 

-l.O 

Outside  central  cities 

7 

5 

3.6 

5.6 

15.8 

7.3 

Nonmetrepolltan  areag 

5 

.8 

5.1 

2.1 

5.8 

16.7 

Black 


United  States 

6.7 

2 

.4 

6.3 

6.3 

22.3 

Metropolitan  areas 

8.4 

3 

0 

6.9 

9.2 

23.2 

Inglde  central  cities 

6.3 

1 

4 

2.3 

8.7 

24.3 

Outside  central  cities 

16. 1 

9 

9 

37.7 

10.6 

20.4 

Nenmet ropoll tan  areas 

2.0 

-12. 

3 

-3.4 

2.7 

7.2 

ROURCEt     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  CensuBi  f7i4rren£  Fopulatii?n  H^portB^ 
Series  P"23g  Nq.   55,  "Social  and  Economie  Characteristics  of  the  Metre- 
polican  and  Nonmetropolttan  Population;     1974  and  1970,"  U.S.  Gsvemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  O.C. ,  1975,  Table  3. 
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f'HANr;  iNH  At\y:  ynof  U-K 

Wlfln  v,ir  i.it  liHv*  in  thi-  ran>  ,if  p.ipu  I  .it  ion  i-hafiMt^  hir  dlfhTfrit 

uiicjisnki     A  j'.  rriw  i  ri>?,  fn>[jii     t  i  on   is,  of   funrHs.',   lui*'  majitr  driving',  rnri,** 

Miippnrr   th<''t»'   ^n-rv{i-t"i.     Mn  r  manv  ^-icrv  i  i's.'  Hi>mnrul'i  >',rnw   in  propi'rMini 
rf>  tUi'  pnpiiLir.h>n   in  'ipvi-iflr  n^v  rn!U',fJH  =  -pi>  1  I t.-i»  and  prlnnnH  had  to 
rxp.inil    ill   t\\v.  tn  iMJpi*  With    tlu'  w,:ivt>  of  ynniU',  ptM^pln  pi:iH?-;In^ 

thr-Mii^h  ihv  d^vH  nf  puak  rrffflhial   .irtlylty;   piibUc  Jiu/iUli  cnfv   far  (11  = 
tli'H  expand  t!*  aff'ofnmnd.iti*   cIim  t^fji'rlv  and   tho  poor  ;inU,  of  i'nurMOi 
t>  1 1'mi'ii  r  arv  n^hni*!  i-nra  I  Imi'nE  h  Iiavt*  hi'^iin  ti.  fall  off  as  thv  populaEl'^n 
undi'T   in  Ii,i>*  Mhrunk,     Similarly,   ri'vt=>nni*?4  aro  partly  a  hmi/HiMi  of  thv 
propor.tJ*>n  uf  pi'THon-H   In  tlit-  wurkln^  aM^H, 

\}w  rati?  at  which  a  prjpulac  l^m  In  ciiAnging  nt  any  Klvt>n  E  Irru^  may 
vary  wlih-Iy  from  onL*  a^**  group  to  anoEhyr.     Btnw*H*n  1970  and  1975^  eIuj 
ov**ral  1  HEahilUy  of  Nt?w  York  Statt*'^^  popuIaElim  eanconlt^d  coriH  1  dt^rab  1 
un^vt^niii'SH  of  t'hanKt^^     For  nxfimplt*; 

f>     /Thv  tindnr-in  pnpulaEion  dt^cl  Lni'd  13  pi'rrynt  , 

o      Thv  ptipulaclnn  20  En  16   1  ni" rt^aHt'd  16  pMrut>nt. 

4i      TliM  popiiiijtlnn         to  49  docllniHJ  H  pprc't?nE  , 
ThoHt'  dlfri'ri'nE  ratrn  of  growth  for  dlffrri^nc  agu  groupH  ru  fleet  pant 
f  liir  tuat  f  OHH   Ifi  ft-rElllty,    tht*  moHE   ncJtahlr  nf  which  havt*  bopn  the 
natluniii  durllnt'   In   forlll^Cv  EhaE  tsrciarrt^d  during  Ehu  f-cnnnmic:  dej^ 
prt'^Mfun  of   thv   P*Hhi,   Ehi>  haby  haom  follnwing  thi*  Hi^rond  World  Wiir\ 
and   tht-  HUthttm  drtjp   In  Ehi'  ftTtlllty  rato  in  Ehc   latu   1960h*  Each 
majnr  r  I  st?  and  Fall   ban   liffr   Vtn   Indollhle   Imprint  on  the  TOpii  1  at  Ion '  s 
ii^v  prnfllt?^  wt"H»H{*  iint*yi'nnpHH   Ih  t^vldt--nt    In  Flgtirc-"  5*     Ht>%f  Ytjrk  ,^Eatf^'R 
AgM  prufiU*  dltft^fH  only  Hllgbrly   ffim  Eh  In  natlnnal  pattern. 

*  . 
Flgnrt'  ^?   Ih  not  ^hotm  snparatt'.ly  ftsr  Now  York  StatO,   nlnrt  1975" 
data  by  nlngli*  vi'ar  of  agt'  wi>rt*  unava  I  lab  U- .     Thv  'inly  not  I  rijab  le  dlf^ 
tt'ri*ni;t*H  art^  a  Homi^wh.it   Mfn.iHi^r  pi'rct'n taKO  at   thv  pnpulaclon  iindcr  5 
(h,7  for  Ni?w  York  vs.   7»5  pfri'pnt  nat  i!>nn  1  ly )  ,  and  a  Hf^mywhat  larger 
piire€jnc JR*?  ovor        (Jlil  vn  ^  10.9  percent  nat  Innal  ly)  , 


Peristalsis— ehi?  way  q  python  swalLows  a  pig— 1^  an  npt  miJtaphor 
for  hoy  rheX'jilteti  Stages  haa  abiorbed  the  Impact  of  these  swings  In 
feftlllty.     The  mnny  children  born  alter.  World'  War  II  crowded  the 
sehsqls  during  the  nejct  detade  and  began  forming  fchelr  own  hougeholds' 
In  Che  later  I9fi0s,.    Krfm  birth  to  maturity  thiy  have  overcrowded  mater^ 
nlty  wards,   then  nehnols,   then  Juvenile  justice  ln§E I  tut  Ions ,  and  then 
the  housing  market* 

This  eonqentrat ion  of  population  In  certain  ages  fgreshadowH  cer- 
tain Inevitable  changes  which  are  likely  to  be  felt  In  New  York  State 
and  n.JElonwlde  with  nbaut  equal   Intensity,     These  changes  will  affect 
two  distinct  areai  of  policy  coneerni     education  and  housing, 

mPACXlM.MUC_ATj_ON  = 

In  recent  ycfsra,  the  baby  boom  children  (persons  now  11  to  29) 
have  been  passing  thfough  the  colleges  and  universities  and  flooding 
the  labr>r  market  j    The  bulk  of  r.he  wave— the  large  cohorts  born  during 
th^  mid-nOOs  and  early  1960i— is  stllK  In  school,  however.    As  the- 
last  of  thestr!  people  mature^  school  enrol  Iments  of  pnrsnns   18  to  21 
will  drop  (see  Table  ^) .     For  those  22  to  34  years  of  age.  often  drawn 
back  to  higher' educat ton  (especially  to  the  conmunlcy  col  leges) ,  the 
outlooks- is  differcints     A  rapid  expansion  In  their  enrollments  through 
the  early  19SOs  is  In  prospect.     Thereafter,  growEh  will  taper  off. 
and  their  enrol Iments  should  decline  before  the  end  of  that  decade, 

Frofn  a  purely  cltfrur^graphle  perspective  ^  then,  existing  pressure 
for  contraction  of  the  higher^£4ucat ion  system — ^except  for  conmiunlty 
col lege3==ean  only  Intensify.     Community  colleges  are  excepted  because 
they  occupy  a  distinctive  position  in  catering  to  a  considerably  broader 
and  generally  older  n^Q  range.     Even  so,   they  will  need  to  plan  care^ 
fully,  directing  their  offerings  toward  those  In  fehu  middle  adult  years 
as  well  as  tho.  trad  It  iona  1  col  lege  ages. 

The  declining  birth  rate  is  imposing  Intense  demographic  pressures 
on  elementary  and  senondary  schools.     The  severity  of  this  by  now  fam^ 
illar  problem  Is  suggested  In  the  following  stntlsticH  for  New  York 
State,     For  every  100  children  aged  5  to  U  in  1970,  there  .were  only 
9b  in  197  5  and  there  will  be  only  79  by  1980,     Between  197  5  and  1985, 
the  number  of  1 5-to- 19-year=oldH  will  diminish  by  onn-sevfnth. 
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U.S.  POPULATT.ON  AND,  PERCENT  CHANCE- IN  SELECTED  ACE  GRpUPS, 
1960-1975,  AND  PROJECTIONS  1980-2000* 


Ho,  of 
(la 

pgrsons,  by  age 
£hou sands ) 

._  Per c€nc  Qianga 
SlnE8  FrgviQug  Year 

Year 

18-21 

22-34 

35+ 

18-21 

22-34 

35+ 

1960 

9,555 

29,492 

77,099 

1965 

12,204 

30,554 

81,814 

21  ■ 

4 

6 

1970 

14,705 

35,271 

85,201 

20 

15 

4 

1975 

16,479 

42,024 

88,673 

12 

19 

4 

1980 

17,097 

48,501 

93,912 

4 

15 

6  . 

1985 

15,431 

52,249 

101,834 

-10 

8 

8 

\  1990 

14,519  ^ 

51,705 

111,170 

"  -6 

9 

1995 

13,399 

48,390, 

121,418  j 

-fl 

-6 

9 

2000 

16,002  ■ 

44,819 

130,594  - 

19 

-7 

8 

SOORGEi     0*S,  Bureau  ef  Che  Ceasus,  Current  Pp^ulatlQti  Rapogts, 
Series  F-25,  No.  519,  April  1974,  Table  1|  Series  P-25,  Hs.  541,  February 
1975,  Table  2.  .  r 

^Census  Series  tt  projeQElon,.  which  assises  an  ulclaate  eompleCed 
EohorC  fefciliCy  race  □£  2.1  blrchs  per  average  woman. 
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1970  1975^  1990  1?B5  1990  1995  2000  1970  1975  19SQ  1985  1990  1995  2000 

Fig.  h  =  Pryj^cEtid  changes  tn         York  State's  schoal^age  populaEion 


I.fHtkinH  furths*r   Intn  the  future   Cf  fraught  with  IncfeaglnH  uncer- 

trilnty,   for  we  art^   rpfMrrfng  to  cohorts  not  ytst  born.      (Thli  Is  where 

tU^  pOKHlhlllEy  of  "rt^Hcht>duiyd"  ch  I  Idbear  !     ,  mentioned  earlier.  Intro^ 

dtice^i  Mome  major  unknQwns/)     Adopting  the  NUw  York  Sc>ite  Kcandmle  Devel- 

-         i  * 
npnii^nc   Board  n  aHSumpt  i  /ihuut   futuru  ft'iliUty  and  mlgraLign.  haw- 

uver,  one  plnUHible  future  can  be  projected  to  HuggesE  what  Ilea  ahead  . 

invij  Figure  6).     According  tu  the  Board'N  projudtidns;  the  5  to  14  age 

group  will  rnntracC  until   the  mld-l9B0Hi  thereafCer*   It  will  Inerea^e 

mode  nit ely.     For   1 5-tp- H  =  year=n  Idn ,  the  numerleal  shrinkage  will 


TheHu  aHHumptluna  arei     (1)  ="Hew  York  State's  birth  rate  will 
InrreaHf  ^oftiewhat  during  the  remainder  of  the  deeade  and  approach  the 
rMimpletoy  fertility  rate  of  1,50  by  1980.     This  asBumes  that  Che  recent 
Hharp  decline  in  birth  rates  refleets,   in  part /a  deferral  of  bifiths 
and  eronomtr  factors";   (2).  "New  York  State rate  of  net  outmlgration 
for  the  latter  half  of  thy  decade  will  dimlniHh  somewhat  from  current, 
levela."    SourCLM     New  York  State  EcQnomle  Development  Board,  "Prelim^ 
Inary  Revised  Population  Projections  by  Age  and  Sex  for  Nuw  York  State 
CpuntleH,-'  with  attaehments.  dated  March  I,  1976. 
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contlnuti  through  aboUE  1990,  fQllpwed  by  one  last  echo  of  the  baby 
bopm=-a  1 6-percent   Increasu  between  1990  and  2000— to  usher  out  the 

Ah  these  figures  Hu^,^L-Ht ,  deniographlc  annlysls  gives  timely  notice 
cjf  clfL-umstanceH  bul'lt  InEo  the  popu  laclon §t  rue  tuf  e  for  which  amel- 
lofatlve  action  Is  possible.     But  the  procc'Sji  of  contraction  cannot  be 
accompX  Ishtfd  .pimply  by  reversing  the  process"  of  expansion  within  an 
existing  organUatlonai  setting.      AdapCatlon  necesHarily  entails  dlf- 
flfjult  choices  of  emphaHlfJ  between  often  cdnflletlng  ohjectlv^s.  These- 
rholcfH  dlRtrlhutP  i-nntH  and  bi^nefltH  unevenly  among  groups  of  people 
and  JurlHdlctlons  and  are  Inherently  political;  but  the  mecTYmtlgms  for 
making  the^ie  eholtreH  may  be  u:      rkable.     Whun  enrollments- deelln© ,  for 
example,  ediJcatlon  planners  inust  decide  whether  to  reduce  Reaching 
staff  or  decrease  class  slgei ;  vhether  tb  close  eome   rchooli  for  econ= 
Qflty  or  keep  them  open  for  convonierice  to  the  conBnunlty;  whether  to  sub- 
tttt  to  decline  or  Meek  new  wayg  to  use  school  facilities  and  faculties. 
^Loea!  school  dlatrtcts  rarely  have  the  degree  of  control  over  their 
•.organization  that  would  allow  such  choices  to  be  arrived  he  easily. 
Nationally,  edueac lona I  p 1 annihg  tends  to  proceed  in  Ignorance 
of  what   Is  already  known  about  the  consequences  of  population  shifts. 
Sympcomat le  of  this  problem  was  the  frenetic  response  In  the  Gducatlon 
^Hector  to  the  baby  bootn  and  recent  bust.     Throughout  the  laCe^ 19&0s 

and  early  1970s  teachers  and  profe-^Hors  wore  ,  trained  in.  Increasing 
.  numbers  deiiplte  Warnings  as  oarly  as  1965  of  an  Impending  over-supply,** 
Today,  there  are  scarcely,  enough  people  .iround  to  be  educated  for  all 
those  who  are  prepared  to  teach  them.     Others  at  this  conference  may 
wish  to  comment  specifically  on  New  York  State's  experience  with  edu- 
cation planning. 

'^-^    —  -  -        ,  ^ 

Paul  Berman  and  Mllbrey  Wa  1 1  In  Mel^iugh I  In  ,  "The  Hanagement  of 
Decline:     ProblemN»  Opportunities,  and  Research  Quest  Ions ,  *V  The  Rand 
norpnration,  forthcnmlng. 
** 

Allan  M.  Carct^ri  "The  Supply  arid  i3rmand  nf  CjiM&ge  Teachers," 
In  Amn^ifHrn  iJUitun  u^a  L  Ai^nu.^iiU  ion  :"oi:n(il  ^  tltaiif^HfUi  Pr'Of'nt^fimua 
tWashtngton-     Amerlean  Statl-Htlcal  Association,   1965)  pp  . ,  70=HoV  Idem , 
"Scientific  Manpower  for  1970- 1  gH^,  "^  Vol.   172,  No.   1979  (April 

19/1),  pp,  133=U0, 
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IMPACTS  ON  HOUgTNCr. 

Thf  nufflbyr        houByliDldii  if  New  York  State  increased  at  a  1.2  per- 
cent tjpiusl  care  during  tht*  196n§      2. ,  acKofdlng  ta  Census  Bureau  f  Ig- 
iir^H,  hag  ^ontlniiud  to  incrt?ii3t'  .\t  ."his  fla^e  fay'e  gl.-^ce  despttp  ■ 

tht?  hnlt  in  York'n  p^-:^uUt  on  ^^.'owch*     Pdft  ef  the  e>^.pIanatlon  for 

thin  QQti^ -iis,  d  ^  rnwfh  ^     n'lmericjali     the  pgpulaclon's  ehsnglng  ogi 
proflli'  h,iH- m  .dcjf  f  i^r  eL£pi?n^inn  at   the  j^rline  house  hold^formlng  '^^H^ 
Thero  al.^g  havtf  been  huhavloriil  changes:     peopl *^  are  fprmlng  householdi 
di fftfreRtly  now  than  In  the  past, 

Hug£irdlng  the  flrsE  point,  thy  number  of  hQusehnldH  with  head,% 

undcT  15  haa  inprGascd  sharply  glncu  1970  as  the  faaby-boofn  cohofti 

have  tDULurnd  Into  adulthood  (see  Figure  7),    According  to  the  State 

Eponoml^'  neyelnpment  Baafd*H  projectloni  households  In  thla  agf^  braeket 

wilLcbrttlnuu  to  eKpand  at. butter  than  three  percent  annually  through 
#    _  .  ■ 

1980.      This  flgt'  concentration  has  created  an  especially  heavy  deinand 
for  thr*  particular  kinds  of  dwi?  1 1  tng  units  suited  to  thli  age  gfoup=- 
low-^to^modBf  ate  prictid  apartmenta  In  denBely  set  tied  areas  and  the 
llke^-and  thUi  preBsure  on  demand  will  continue  for  another  five  years 
or  so.     By  about  1980,  however,  the  age  concentf at  Ion  will  be  on  thi 

group — by  then,  the  majtured  first  cohorts  born  after  World  War 
ff,     nurfng  the  1980s  the  number  of  households  headed  by  someone  between 
35  And        will   Increase  at  better  than  1  percent  annually, 

tn  addition  to  these  considerable  pressufes  associated  with  a 
changing  age  dlstrlhut ion, , other  demographic  Influences. are  affecting 
housing  requirements.     As  everyone  Is  aware,  household  cnmposltlon  and 
=  K.uii  1 1 V '  Ht rue ture  have  undergone  fundamental  change  and  are  currently 
in  a  Htate  of"  considerable  flus,  both  ^Qclolaglcal  and  demographic. 
One  Influence  Is  a  decided  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  young  men  and 
women  who  refrain  from,  marrying,     Nationally,  the  Increase  Is  especially 
apparent  among  persons  20  to  24  years  old  (an  age  at  which  most  men. 

New  York  State  Rconomlc  Development  Board,  "Preliminary  Revised 
Household  Pro)ectlons  for  New  Ydrk  State  Counties,"  with  attachment 
dated  March  30,  1976. 

**        _  \  I 

,   See  Paul  C.  cnick,  "Same  Recent  Changes  In  American  Famlllesr' 
Currmt  Population  R&portr.,  Special  Studies^  Series  P-ZSj  No.  52,  n,d. 
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and  wornen  hnve  t  rad  1 E  lona  1  ly  married).     At   this  age»  60  pereeftt  of  mun 
and  40  percent  of  women  wore  as  yet  unmarried  In  I975j  npmpared  with 
53.porc:enC  and  28  pt' recent   in  I960.     It   U  an  open  question  wbethMr 
thiN  tendunt-y  ta  rern,iln  slngUi  representg  merj?ly,  a  postponement  ^of 
first  marrtimt'  nr  a  dove  1  op  I      t  rend  toward  lifelong  slngluneHs* 

Anorht»r  inflinmr.v  In  tho  trend  toward  ehtabllHhln^  hoiiseholds  In 
■'nonraml  ly"  living  slEuotlynfi  uh  primary  i  ndlv  I  dun  1  h  ,     ("Primary  Indl- 
vifiuaU,"  In  thu  Cojihuh  Biireau's  tennlnb logy are  hoUHOhnld  headn  Who 
live  In  their  own  hnmt.'M  uncirely  nhjne  or  with  perfions  T\i>t  rnlated  to 
th^'m,)     BeCwtH'fi   1970  nnd  ]07h,   thi'  niirabi^r  of  hiniHMhold.H  niitiunally 
thae  W€tri'  headed        primary  Indlviduiil^  of  all  agen  IncroaHpd  from 
11 1  95  to  16,^1  mil  Linn,  or  ahuiit  41  percent  ^     (This  compares  with  d 
9- per  rent  Inrrease  for.  all  other  typeH  of  householdB^-hush/ind-wlfe, 
other  male-headed,  or  fjr^ma U>-headed  famllieN.)     For  reaHonN  I  eannot 
explain*  this  national  tri^nH  in  lesH  evident  here  In  New  York  State 
and  1h  not  proj*fi=ri^d  to  confirnje  in  the  future,  at  least  according  to 
th-  Hconqmlfi  Develupnii'nt  BoardU  figures,     Those  figures  do  show  a 
sofTit'whnt  more  rapfd   Increase  amrn^  primary   Individuals  between  1970. 
and   1975,  but  they  prnjecc  /i  ^loh^^iv  Increase  (relative  to  families) 
In  the  future 

The  nationally  rising  Ihcldenee  of  s Ingie-parent  famllleSi   two  or 
more  unrelated  people  ilvlng  togt^ther*  and  people  of  al  1  ages  llvinK 
alone  suggest H  the  extent   to  whieh  life-style  options  have  been  widened 
by  /ifflus'nee  and  the  relaxation  of  social  norms.    Changes  in  taste  and 
preferofic^?  have  ma^de  many  people  ready  to  live  apart  from  the  basic 
family  unit:     grown  children  are  readier. to  move  out  of  their  parents' 
home,  and  a  widowed  parent  more  reluctant  tu  move  in  with  an  adult  ion 
or  daughter,-  At  the  same  time,  higher  re^U   income  enables  more  people 
to  affofd  separate  living  space,     Overalli  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  con- 
tlrrulng  Interplay  becvefn  the  demographic  and  economic  cirnumstanceH 
that  shape  the  typical  ckuster  of  persons  who  I Ive . together  as  a  house- 
hold and  the  social  and  cultural  ehangefj  that  have  bt-oadened  the  types 
of   living  arrnnKementH  and  f ompan Innsh I p  that  society  condones,, 

A  third  charsge  Htems  from. the  widening  of  the  differential  mor- 
tality of  wnmr-n  and  men.     There  Is  now  a  rnns  tderals  1  e  gap,  wider  than 
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In  prevlgus  decades,  between  female  and  male  life  expGctancy,  One 
cDi^^quEnet^  of  this  gap  has  been  a  steady  rise  In  th«  percentage  of 
fefnrtles  among  older  porsona ,     (In  196Q,  womon  made'up  55.7  percent  df 
th^  popijlrtclon  65  and  ovBr  In  New  York  Statiii  by  1985,  they  are  pro= 
jGcced  to  CTomprlse  61,2  percent,)     As  wiveH  Increasingly  du 1 1 1've  the Ir 
hu.^bands,  the  Inc  Idenco  and  duration  of  widowhood  wl  1 1   IneKorabiy  rlna., 
(Nat  tonally  J   in  1975,   53  portjenc  of  wgmyn  65  and  over  uurv  widows^) 

The  prospecC  of  more  widows,  each  facing  a  longer  expected  Inter- 
Vrtl  without  a  mate,   fofeshndows  prnbable  changes  In  living  arr.ingements 
at  these  agen.     And  becaiiHe  InereaHlng  numbers  of  the  elderly  will  be 
covered  by  retirement  and  pension  plnnSi  such  changes  will  be  econom- 
'  leally  fefislble  for  larger  numbers.     At  a  national   level,  this  comb  in- 
ation  of  economic  and  demographic  factors  has  already' brought  substan= 
tlal  changeH  in  the  living  arrangenient s  of  surviving  family  members  at 
later  ages.     In  1975,  62  percent  of  widows  65  and  ever  llvRd  alone, 
compared  with  ^iB  percent   In  1968,'  New  York  City,  as  well,  manifests 
these  changesir     accord  Ing  to  the  City's  Department  fpr  the  Aging,  the 
number  of  Bidder  Ly  l  I ve-a lanei  rose  26  percent  between  1970  and  1973.** 
These  struetutal  changes  among  elderly  households  raise  a. broader 
question  of  uftftTe  the  elderly  *ifg  likely  to  be^     One  such  concentration 
of  elderly  persnns  is  In  central  cities;  anothGr  is  In  older  suburbs, 
where  they  settled  as  newlyweds  in,  say,  the  193ns,    More  recently, 
there  has  been  a  developing  trend  among  retirees  to  settle  In  areas 
fiway.  from  met  ropol  I  tan,  centers,.     Figures  8  and  9,  showing  tht?  changing 
dlstfibution  of  social  security  beneficiaries  65  and  older  between  1969 
and  1975,  furnish  Ind leatQrs- of  where  Mew  Vprk  State's  elderly  popula- 
tion I  a^.  now  d Ispropn^t ionat e ty  concentrated  or  becoming  so  concentrated, 
(These  flgu>gs  are  based  on  the  concentration  inde^  data  shown  In  the 
Appendix  Table, ) 

Figure  8  shows  counties  with  disproportionate  concentrations  of 
elderly  beneficiaries  in  1975.     In  some  counties  (e,g.,  Essex  and  „^ 

In  19  74,  it  65-ye3r"Qld  white  female  could  expect  to  outlive  her 
male  counterpart  by  4.2  years ^   In  1960,   the  expected  difference  was 
unly  2.9  years. 
** 

•  As  reported  In  Thri  Yor}'^  fijnf}a,  September  29,  1975, 


y&    iidirif  Csn^ifiiratlMir 


^High  9ldifl)f  csndinffgtiQn  Mid  di      mdix  vsluii    jO  (iii  Appindlx  Tsbli) 
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Hamtlton)  Eh*'  cnnct*nt  rat  Lgn  has  bec?n  IncreasilTig  s  tncu  1969;    In  dEhefS 

nrenne  ."ind  jff  f  tTBon)    it  hiiH  not*     Thy  pnpulatinn  uf  flrDone 
CounEyi   fur  example,  nrtnealnn  byEtttr  than  50  pt-'rcnnt  more  bcinGf  IclarleM 
pur  L:.:ipita  rhan  ihv  ^tnti^  an  n  whole,  hue  chat  pcircenCage  han  been  ■ 
dnf:  I  Ln  i  i, 

Fl^?.ure  9  furntHhtfg  a  Humawhut  dlffyrMnt   p£?rHpyc  t  Ivy :      Lc  displays  ^ 
CE)ijnt  1  e.'?^  wLEh  a  sharply  rlHlng  iToncrnt  raE  inn  of  b*      f  I  c  1  ar  1     .  NaHHaUi 
Chrniingo,  Essfx,  and  Hamllcon  Counc  tttH  (ch«  Inttor  cvt.i  already  vtm^ 
talnlng  dLnproport  Lonatt=  nufriht^rB  of  bL'nef  Lc  Lar  Lt^s   In  1969)  fuMistifrud 


Hharp  relative   incnvaHM^  m  Inrt.'  iy^M  f  runci'ntral  Lon  Indux  chan^i*  ^  H)  * 


Th*;'  crtCt'fipn  for  "Nharply  Lnt- nt  Ing"  l,^  that  cho  1969-1975 
changt'   in  tlu^   Lndt^x  nf  t^ldt^rly  cuncuntrac  Ion ,  ACI,         ^  8; 


{    €!?uf1E/'ft   !h4f4  tit  pn^ul#£iDi)i    L47Q  ^ 


X  100. 
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•  ^-  '1--. .  M^S>iLWL'!M*Mii9jLIiLJ<fA?  U-  D'  v 


HE.it,.  U-vH,  FnrM.MHtH,  ^-H^.H/iUy,  ri„urt.  In  ,,l„nnJnH  d,.f-iMionH  about 
.■h..,  iric  puv.r  H...u-r.,tlnK  iHoilUifH,   crqn.portnt  Ion  nnd   h,„d  umu,  :,„d 

tr,.nHr„™.,tlon.   in  th.  pnpwhuion'.  Hrr.,.,„r.  .nd  U «  d  1  Ht  r  Ibut  !„„ 

n^nnK  ,>.,„l,:Ml„r  m,.tr„p„l  U.,„  „nd  ™,. ,  r.,p..  I  1  r  .n  .r..„H,  and  dMmo«rrtphi,- 
tor,.,M.,r„  ,i,„n  „t,.mpr   tn  .,nr  ( .  1  ,,.,t .  .  t  !,„  p,„i,„„  or    thin^H  t„. I„ 


h>.i:l,  fh..y  dr.iw  .ittfrnlnn  tu  ..ratTKinM  nnd  nppr„/,fli  Iris  i;. 

'■I^.t,.d  with  pnp„l,,tIo„  ,.h,„„;,.  .,n.l..,.t   the  Ht„K,.  f„r  p„bli.  d.d.it.  on 
ti.n.-ly      ti,m.  r„r  d..„lln«  with  tln.H,,  Ihhu.h.     ThlH,p,p.r.  It  t„  hop,., 


in   ii^HH   i!npi>rt;mE   thnn   thi/  nrgarui\a-y 


n,.n.l   r,..p„nM„  ,i  f„r„,,.Hl  s„t«  in  m„ti„n.     By  wny.cf  scru.turlnK  tht^ 

"'         ■  I'  t  mi:  tJiJKMi'Nl  ,it   iL'.iHt   thri.n  iip. 

P.--h,..  ,Un,   ■u„t..  p„lf,l„,  rarmMl.t.d  tn  ^.h.  thv  tr;,n«Ittnn  a^- 

(1)       7-V>rT  i,,.,^  ,hMl  with  prnhh-mM         thuy  runi^  up, 

^withnnf    bnn.fU  of  ,    I  nn,.r  =  n- rm.  .  E  r,i  t  .My  .     Thin  m^pn^h 
drrlv.-M  from  thu  rt.Mh;nud  conviction  (hat  no  slnMl^  Hta^v'i^ 
P<'llcy  ran  havM  much  cffVct  on  m.iHHivo  .md  riutOnomnuH  ml^ja-^ 
tnry  Hhift.   In       nation  uhuro  poop       arc^  fr^,.  tn  muvt-  nbouE 

.  1.,,.^  prolt^ct  rrnndB  Into  tho 

rtunr.<   In  .in  offnrr   to  Fon^HtH^  prnblomM^nnd  nurdn  and  d^vi^f. 

iHl  mpchnrii.ffl.   tn  MHldo  thuMt.  tr^nd^   In  wnyn   Ehnt  advanc^t  ; 
i^rnnd  purpo.,.s.     An  .™ph^  would  bo  tho  atUmpt  by  Homc^ 

»rt^i  to  prt'MMrv,.  nprn  Hp.irr  rhrntiMh  new  l/md^uHP  n.^uhH 
rinriM,     T!ilH  .ipprcmch   Ti-rn^nitOH  tUnt   prnnuMHCiH  (.f  Hurl,,! 
■  f'  um.'  Mt-t.-n  t.!frv  wHf,  rh.-m  conHldorahlM  mnnnMUum;  rathor 
^f''n  put  up  futil.  rcmHt.nuv.  r.^IlHtlc  poll.!.,  will  nce.pt 
'H^*'  ■»M..,npr   to  ..pioft  rh.  prooHM.H  to  .idvanco  H^Mi^nil  pur- 
pn-ii'^i   fhnr   ,irc  ^i^rvoil  upun. 


CI)    flml  OiHmtatLon,   i.y,,  deHlgnatu  uxpllt'lt  future  Hoals  and 
d&y\ko  planH  En  nrh  (i>v«  thi*m ,     Now  York  Stiit:e*'H  "nt^w  £?ictc4" 
program  1^  an  Hg.imp_U^._   r.oal  orlenCnbtun  In  pru/nlHyd  cm  an 
ab  nt^y  CO  achl4!ve  clpNure  of  meanH  and  endn  (f.g,,  thrdugb 
a  meeh.jnlKm  ^uch  as  thy  State  Urban  Dt?Vi?lopmt?nL  Corpuratlan)  ' 
In  ordt*r  Co  iifHaty  a  difsired  fUEUru* 
Each  uf  EhuHt!  approachwM  duvw  not  HO  much  fi^  rtnt'  pnllfry  oxpn^HH 
a  way  uf  vU^wlng  ehange  und  nri  nrgan  l^a E  lona  1   rt'^iponr^t^  to  ihti  pr(ibU*niN 
engendered  by  It.     State  policy  tiould         limited  to  rLjartlrig^  or  it 
cniild  sErlve  ttj  advanct?  bfoad  purpo?4L*Ln   or  hue   itn  nlghta  on  ih^  spu- 
elflc  goalH  of  Hamt^  "masttT  plan."    Which  policy  Htancu  Hhrnild  cho.yifn 
Utipf^nds  on  nnQ'n  phlloHophy  a^  to  tho  propur  role  of  thf  t  j.illi^  Ht-cEur; 
on  what  niit?  thlnkn  Htatfc  policy  han  In   Itn  powyr  to  dot  .on  pw  t-'Xtt-nE 
CO  which  proee3R«N  ot  rhanKt*  under  wrtV  can  be  yKplotttjd  toward  del  lb- 
efaEe  endH,   rnth'tir  than  Ignurud  or  EhwarEedt  and  on  the  fflarltv  wlEh 
whtrh'  underlying  pLirpc3Ht*?f  theni*?elvuN  are  peFriavod.  J 

Population  *itasla  and  econoinlc  h  Eagnat  trjn  artj  not  syntinyfflouif.  and  i 
In  an  era  of  >i  Low  popiilatton  j^ruwth,  nt'cd  v   r    be  mrrr'larfd,  pirtM-- 
burgh,   Los  AnguleH,   Havannah',  and  Blnghamtun  dgmonRtraE'e  Ehat  a  com- 
fort ab  I  e  t'qu  1 1  Ibr  Luni   iH  attainable.     What  han  befjn  dlaturblnH  .iboiit  . 
HtanU   U  Ehnt  pnlleleH  evalved  during  earllur  pt;riodH  of  j^rowth  prove 
awkward  or  unwoffcjhle  when  growth  iu  gniits  che  purpo.^e.N  motivating 

them  are  outmoded  or  h Imply  unclear. 
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Appendix  TsbU 
fTnneenti'JitlDn  of  New  York  Scat 


a  Social  SftcurUy  8c«nr-f Icldftca 
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pr..:.  lLL/  wlII         --.r^j   -r;ncfjrn-j4    iboiit;   th^i  easipon  i  t  lOn  -  of  ih^^ 


;.:n'-?   LoU^i-:-    in   A-<jrir-a    t::   :jh.-p*id   by   tho   p^ioplrf,    nr  Uasfc  that 

j'-i-    ih^rrl  will  Q-r^ainl/  n;iv-;  a  briaririj:  nn  th^?         1 1  t-ai  climat^^ 

TfV.-;ir-i   L-i':]  hi^aly     p  =  r-u : a 1 1  v -   to  uttn-pt   to  prQdLet  how  peapln 

^"  '      v'V.^:  ^^if!  p  ■  i  I   =  ]  ^- -   f:han,p;   La  ^^it  l.n^nn   ph  ^ndiST. 

-.r  m.^ri-         th-"   ^^Lfi.^j   t.hal   will   happen  in  Ihu  V  ,.ri.t  ynarn  of 
■I'.r  rij^ion'n    i      r  1  ;:^Jn^^Jry.      In   ^:.:5-=-^nQ^v ,    wo  r^nn  look   fivg  or*  t&n 

'-'-^    UV;  l  i    tnJ   U.V.-   .  -1.1=  kv^jLy  l  U  n v  p^'O  '  ^i-- b  1  orvi  fci  1 1  h 

£-Mr;^nahl-    r-]?rjri:!y  a   pltturg   Of   v:irLgu/i  dfimn   r:i  ph  i  e  and 

I    ujg   tno   wor.i    *  ^  :      v  :  ^  :      " "    ra>;n'5r   than   thfl  word   "  f  nrunnntH'* 
^■"■'■^■^   'n-r-?  ;;;:^.r'..nv   J  ;  f  ; rVN :   v  .      proj-otion;;   aro  the; 

fi<v;r-:i  -rsh 'i.i :  n I  sjir^riLa^   ^ina*^   cjurrcrj^   tr^ndn  will   e^^^niMnuf!  into 

f-a  fii  -inrjhLp:;.  O  i  Lh-  :■  -r  har;  .1 ,  a  ronqnauh  in>nuties  an  fit't-mpt 
^     pf  :  ju^^  'ii  r^-  jni  It  in  : r.-iw  r<^  L  at  i '^n^^h  i     ,   aii  w^ll  tho 

■  ..:;^r^^iin  ^a;\\   r^- \.M  inn:\h  [        t^   pa.U   tr-?nd:;i.      I   aur^umti  that 

\^""''-"'  r;-anL--:a         rhg  pan-M.    ^n-  ^"v^vv    ^i^:r>(!nn^j  wUl    y^^nturM  " 

\in^^   t-i^.    i  \nd   ^-f   for-- v;M  n,:,    hnt    ri"  =■] ,    /'U   takn   th^   ''oafrr  t-Ip" 
\n"  ::  ,  .  r.   tn--    I  i;'  :    ji:'  pr  5.;-  ;t  i  >n  ; , 


pr;>jM.:;t.  ,n       U  /T-^tM  m';--  difriedU  wiwn 


l-jwn  nany  of  th^i  currf^nt  ^i^ulal 

^■  I  f r^irrif-work   to   Qnn'iid^^r  tn^ 

■■"il    ■  ;;;a-;  j?:^n  ^-a   ^-if   th"  Ciirrnrt  do^iio^ 
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Tho  QOnaHnid  of  thos'a  ot  ua   '  r\t event in  underatandlng  our  , 
pQpuliitlQn  have  bnm  undergfjl/u;  a  chrtnge*     Over  the  paat  25  y»3ar3  • 
or  .'40,   thf;  ^mphvialM  in  ar.aly.-i.-i  an -J  r*3pertq  hna  be  on  Riorg  on 
uirth  rat«  arid  thri  ruturtj  3 1  au  of  thf?  total  population,     Buf.  in 
th«  n^2xfc  quart rjr  eentury  wo  probably  sire  going  to  h^j  mor^  erancGrnt'd 
about  the  eompoa  1  &  ion  of  tuo  popular  ion  ^  and  Ita  d  La t r  l bur. ion  . 

There  ar*j  a  number  of  surprLslng  changrio  which  havij  Dtimula^.'/d  thin 
about- fiGfi j   and  ono  of  the  sio.it  Import  nt  is  that  thy  popuLation 
hna  grown  far  leas  rapidly  than  aoat  p.^ple   Ifflaglnod  just   10  years 
ago.-     In   \91&i   ror-  g^asple,   thg  number  of  births  per  1,000  popu^ 
Latlon  was   l^KT,   which  represents   the  low^it  rate  ever  reeorded 
In  the  Nation's  history.     And  our  surveys  of  birth  expeotations 
Lnd  icate  th.:it  bl  rtn  rat^??i  -Jill  firintlnun  to  remain  low.  Although 
In  tQld=1977  tn#  birth  r^itQ  rode  alight  1/,   the  ratg  returned 
to  tho  Lower   1975   U^/el  by  the  end  of  thu  year. 

The  reasons  ar?3  aoverali   and  ail  of  thes  can  have  strong  political 
reperousa Lona   if  they  fiontinuy-     Ws  can  cite  more  wldeapread  usq, gf 
eontraceptl va  devises  and  ahortiona,   squeeses  on  the  pockehbsok 
through  reoesalon  and  Inflatlonp  the  growing  desire  of  womun  to 
hav  ?  iareyrs  and  thijLr  htyher  dg^ree  jf  adusationj   vjoncerr.  over 
polluti':/n,   deLa/ij   la  marriagsj,  more  dlvoroes^  and  other  faetors  as 

W'i  11  .  '  " 

If  thM-ij^i  iQWOr  rjirth  rates  continue  as,  e^p^eted  we  are  heaied 
trjward  ^m-q  pivpu^-itlDn  growti    '  Ithln  a  generation  or  so  after  thQ 
turn  of  ehe  century  =     It  will  &aku  that  long  almply  bGoaun^j  of  the 
largn  propor.ti m  of  the  population  that  in  now  in  and  will  be 
ent*jrlng  the  r^prodastiye  years, 

But^  ^ero  popuLiit  Lon  growth  say  posjibly  be  pruedded  by  another 
phenomonon  which  is  aire  -dy  becoalng  evident,  and  that   Ls  what  we 
sight  eall  zero  growth  of  husband  and  wife  families,    -This  a 
phenonjtinon  that        have  not  paid  eiu^^h  attention  to  but  which  could 
hocm?  i:  r-^aUty  If  present  trends  continue.     There  arc  l  aumlser  of 
posrilble  combinations  of  I'oclal  and  iftatitutiQnal  foroen  that  could 
pr''idiic*i  a  halt  in  th-j  incrgmuntal  growth  of  husband/wif^  frijii^linn 
relative  to  other  social  unit  eat^K^^rie;!  -  aouie  of  which  I  mentioned 
a  flioment  a^o  roiatlv^  to  the  Lowsr  birth  rates  that  we  have  been 
experiencing, 

:  he  developfnent:i  ^iffdctlng  the  sl^e  and  numb^^r  of  farnillcri  recent 
y.tara  nr^i  truly  ntartllng,     Frnm  1970^1977,   the  numb^^r  of  marriage-: 
ha:-,  inerea^ed  ty  less  than  1  percent        juat  over  2  nil  11  ion  narriagfin 
zi  yonr        even  though  a  lar^e  *iunbor  of  our  populntion  han  b'^en 
nigvlny  Onto  tho  young  adult  aget3 ,     Therg  were  ciorn  th.^n  a  million 
divorcea   in  1^77,   up        pe-Cfint  'iver:l^7n       In   1950,   only  ■ 
third  of  th'>  young  women  21  yearvi  old  h.i^!      never  ciarricd.     ;'^w  ^ 
ovor  h  1 1  f  of  tno   yonn^  wc.i:ntJn  SI   yr-ars        ;  are  fitiLL  iiint^I-ii 


/ 


f 
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:  .  :^  a   ir-ym-it^  -  dti^llri^,   In  trig  ?j  Itio  of 


w.iJi   nr^:i:,^d  &y  p^^rrvbnj   L  i  v  1       :>  I  gn.v  .   or  with  non-r^  li  £  i  v^is . 
thrM^  ?>7r:*Qnji  for  .^n-i  in  v.;^^  hUwory,     We  Qin  A^^ri 

p^r'jorj   liyin^  alon-i. 


bo  V  ■ 
Lner 


in  \rv2  noxv  TO  yearU        3  gain  ef 


'Y'',   ^or  m-.f  firrit    t.iint:^  in  otir 

11jO,\th^^   pr-    --:^Mn    i  ;^   for   Just     .  5 

pr  ^.i-?qr.  Ion  J ,  uf  ona-^io,  rnfl^io^  low^r 
trv-j   -tir:-v^nt   low---  birth  ratt^. 


Mop*' 
c  rr  ; 

A  r.^ 


L-1  5\ 


r^jw   y-,ir;j    i  ^  ^ ,    r:;.:  -   'hir.   riLf    jf"   !.  r-i  ynun.^  wivog    in   th^i  kqy 
of        t-i        --w'l       :y  '■;qi^^       :        H.iv^^  3  or  m3ro  ahlLdr^sn. 
^^rn  :  y,    '^-:v   --^-^rvir"-   ^  :^  --'r  n  w^::^.;.!   3  '  ch  ;  I  Mr  ^>r\ . ,    Yo?;  " 
r  thnn  hilr         '  n  >n      t    1   :"  jw   y-.ir"    i^co  th/it  th^jy  wnn^^d  2 
troHj    ;\n[i  :n  ir--   r:^-^r.'^:/,    t-;;-   ri-^ri:V.n   t-i  Lhr^in^  fonr  nha  of 
/ 

4" 

:  .  nr-?  ■J^n'>r■   i  riV-r^..:Lj  r^: 

■M  Will  :  I  1^'r  ,     li'^p'  M 

;  i  r  J  1   — ;  i    r\ : 

y-Mr   I '    w  5..  .'  J  -.    ,     r  -.^  ^  v 


iaIL;-;  th^:-  tran:.  i  t  i 'jn  from 
n  ly  "by   f       th-  -  - - t 


r-v  I  '  inr^-rnln^  tiv  p^?ptj I :i L  i  in  p>?r 
fi^;:  :  '.'w--r  ehilUron,   our     ^pii  = 

i1    lir^    :y   .-in   Lhf   birth   rnu-,  OUr 

:  '   ^-    i-^jW:.  -r-   fnnrn  i:?.^   tu       ^  3. 

i  J'.   'J  ^rr  jr-:.   i"«*rti  I  i  Ly         =  1. 
-n-r--     :     i  fi  =' frori  th^> 
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Hiilati  V'Vly  ap^aklng,   Mi^j  proportion  of  pergong  65  ancj  ovor  Jshould 
i n!-3rf*a:jt,'      I /     i  i ?n .  ,        frem  abouh  10.8  pgroent  in  197?  to  b^- 
'^w*f-'r    IKi  -^n  1  r'Vr:-'-!^    in  >*Mr   SgoQ,      Pn',   thl:^  will 

grow  rnpL'ily  <il''^^r  tn^  y'7ar  20 10  wht^n  th<-i  b:\by  boom  children  of  the 
hit    triiZ'-iZ^i  gr^up. 

An  ol^i'ir  pop'il^Mcn  ii,   of  c-irJ^e,   lik*ily  to  .iffyct  tho  iialitlqal 
(;J.  imat'i.     And   in  addition  tcj  th-i   infiuencta  of  th^j  populritign  over 
5S*   in^c'i  wiLl   ho  th*j  vast  populatign  of  thosu  batwenn  50  and  65 
who  will  fcfj  thinking  nbrjut  what  Chelr  eoneern.ij  wLll  bo  when  they 
reach  ctj.     Wrj  prajgat   thori  to  nuabftr  nltghtly  over  HO  mil  I  Ion  and 
to  m'k^-i  up  b^^tw^^tjn   15  an  !  16  person t  of  thii  total  population  by  the 
y^^r  2000,  •  •  ^   ■       "  " 

All   thi.i  :5houl  i  haVQ  gi  dfi(5p  impact  on  repredanCat  ion  in  Congreoa, 
enptioiiLly  a;i  r^it  iryy:i  con^'^jntratg   in  now  aroT.n,     Abutting  th^ 
gr*Jatqr  ff'ti^inm  of  r^tlrybj  yllL  bo  highur  r'  ■  ^^rii^nt   in?2o:n^o,  the 
availAbility  :\nd  oo^it^savLn^  of  MndioarOi   n-:         ^  trMnd  of  older 
p*3fnQn:i  Q-ia^Lng  to   Uvo  with  Shnlr  ehLldrdn. 

i'h'i   i:;ipa^t   of  an  oLdar  popLJljti^n  on   pClLMda^biay  wolL   bo  35lrnu= 
laiL'jd  *3V'in  moru   In  thgae  oarnrnMn  1 1  i  oa ,   sinoy  retirees  may  find 
poUtlci^i  a  major  form  of  a-nivity.     Add  i  t  i  onal  1  y ,    they  may  well 
cail   for  pro^riniM  hAvin^  qul^sk  puyorTj  aLnc4  their  Lang-rang*3 
P'::;wip la  nqOO:;;:  ir i  1  y  U'i^lted. 

Tho  ^r^iat^jt    Ln'jrfM.^H   in   tho  nuxt  22  yti^rs  should  qomt:;   in  thp  \ 
groups   in  th'7     :ddl-j  working   yGar3         from  3^  to  UH,       We"  Should 
ae^  an   ".tinr^td  ):  of  abo       l8  ^LlLnn   :l!iring  Ihi.i  ti^e  in  that  a^e 
^roup,   whl:7h  will  be  a  ;i;  ijor  inorean'^  of  76  pereent,^    CQspar-  this 

i  rrnJ^':"o!   ^rny'r;    rir   nhv   nntir^?   population   of    13   to  30 
pereentj   dopt^ndui^  on  thv  birtn  rnte  and  nome   jthor  factors. 

'iiit    inother  '  d-'mOKraph  to  finor  that  we  nhould  watoh  fs   Imm  i  gra  t^i  orl . 
In   j;.;-^  njAU   1C  /Hjrs.    -.h-   Lpipjot  of   t  i/^n  i     a  t  ion   uii!  h*'  nior^>  pro- 
nn!in';nd,    if   tho   lower  bif        ra^-^   '^ontinje-j.      In   faqt,   WJ  expect 
ifnmi.^^'inna   t  j   ^i:-.^ni;r*    f-.r  TO  t/i   10  p^^^^  -^ent  o?'  all   thO:  growth    in  tho 
p<ipulati^jn  5erv-Mif    now  an''-   Iv^^^i   un.'o;^  curr-?nt  cell-Lng  of 

UOOpQCO  ijli^  ifti;n  L^rrit  I  o:;ii  i  year.  In  wr^il-i  num.  era,  W-i  should  n^eo 
iho'it  -  ^r7rtTTon  1:t^:'^  i ran  ta  in  tho  lO-year  period  Vrom  1975  to  1985, 
Thi't  ^  .Id  bo  tro  equLvil-nn  of  7  Can|/rea-3  i  Onal  Dlntriotn,  without 
*'V":i  ip;   o^lll  Irm     ^ :  1 1  ;  TifTi  I  gran  t::  will   havG  onco  thoy 

.-Qr/;  5  t,   '  =      n'l-^.^-^i.     T)'^"  ■■  rnilUon  a'.^o  would  bo  r^-^itrr 

tha;.  :ur  ■■■;t    p::- p'i  I  "t  t  .  on         :fi.f^"    than   half  nf  our*  3t<i^'^ii.  -. 


W^'    t.     ;  i   r  r   ^h:t  i  rir: !  ^^r  in'  ^  will    havo  a  hi?;h 

ogn  ''^!;  ^  r  1 .  .      "f  W"  :■    tro   of   vjtlnj^  a^o. 
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turri  Tvr  -i  s-^iu/it  If)  Kh'i   Ql^ck^  j^opulntion,   Which  In  uxp^iQitid 
to  grow.  ^>nly  ;^.  -vi^ly  bnt;.W'j  jn  now  And  tih"  year  2000,   Tho  Cnnnua 
f^Mrviu   pr;;-  r-    :ncf r;'::n  .ito'it         million   In    l"???  %o 

Tfiia  wn'il=i  t  -in  in^vr'j^iu.;  fr^vrj  1 1 .  6  ■  por ^'rinL  of  th^j  total  population 
in   .97'^  *v  1^   :xr\^i   )'i  p^rc^n^   by  tho  tupn  of  th'j  efintury. 

Fns;  I  dcjfi^  i  1 1  /  i   -  r-t   bl'i  j^  -.  :novin^  i^i   tho  ^guth  th^?^i>i  dayji,  af\h 


AfiQtht?r  qajor   influ-int';  on   ^h<j  political   %&.nor  and  otruo^urQ   In  the 
Third  C'Tn^ury  wLll   ^'ir^:4inLy  by  wh^r-j  ths  pooplo  ara  going  to  bo 
living,   cind  thl.i  will    iriv  I       D^th  tho  r^igional  d  i  n  t  r  i  but  i  f^n  and 
patnfjrr.ri  yitnin  and  ssu i -lo  th-;  in-HrapoL  1  tun  cnn';or^i. 

rr.ii:i>i   pa't^orrui   Ki/^:;   b-;  ;n  chan^^:  -.i,    t?sp'igialLy   In   thu   past  few 
yn^irti.     Many  of  uj  'jon::  1  d^^rod  -naf;   th^  diy  would  nn-^'j  whun 
rat^rcttion  would  r^? dudo   thg   rur  li  populntlon  to  su-h  a   low  L^vgl 
th:it  thn   v-Uumu  and  r;it'j  gf  m:;vornynt  to  raetrop tan  cnntiira  would 
d^glln'^.     li'i^  no  :in-  pr.;>U,g?i^.a  that  thia  would  happi^n  a^s  aoon  a:;  It 
n.i  I,     Tod;iyp    ingr^j  p-ropL^-  aro  -i^/lng  awiy   frism  our   largo  m^>tro  = 
po'lfcan  'ir-hin  thin  ar'f  r'^vinj;  t.3  th-^^?l.     Th^'  Vigu^Q-j  to\l   'in         ^  in 
th»!  LAat  3»)v^'n  yMar:j  (^llO-iOn )  >    th^^  popuUtion  Hvins  in  t; 
mt;tropaUtin  arr-iri   incronjod  by       5  p^jrcgnS,   whila  the  pqpul  n  1 1  on 
nh^?  non-^n'?'-- Tp-U  1         iroi;i   I  n"::^-' i-.-i  by  9-3  p^rsont,    .Thin   is  a 
MiiPl'jt'i  rfiV'ir.iI         puiS  hli^^f^y  g:'  Lhc?  Un  i  tt^d  .S  tat^^i^ , 

ThM:^>    vhm^^^jis    in  :r^l^rl"i;in   bUw^>on  :n^M;  r..  n-;  1  [  t  an   and  non^metro^ 
polii  in   arfsan    sr^r   bgth   thu   cau:i'7   ard   £h^   .  ff^ict   Of  roglonal 
l-'ApiU  izior.  :\h\:  '  ■■.  .      riiri--    1.^70,    -h-i   r;it^    .f  'niirition   to   th':  Wn.;t 
h  t.i  do-ifn*jd  wonaMMriSly,   but  ::.n  %h>i  of. or  hand,   tho  rato  of 
m^^r-ir^i  ^n  tg   thT  3v^^h  h  =i  .i  rlS^'n.     For  *  ho  nyxt   15  ygarj,   w-s  can 
?Mp'i>;^    tfi    in  =  ur'M:'in^  rit-:  ^    i-vn-;n^     g   Vwy  no^callfid  "aunb^lf' 

whioh    -jft^-ndj^  rou^nly   frn^n  Vux-'i^  tr;;^:)..  f^h  T^^^nu   nnd  nn  to 
.^..;'j?.h"rn   ::a  !  i  rgrn  i  i . 

What   will   hipp-'n   "tf^or         :)   i  :i  ir^ir^  of  a  ciittgr  of  ■]  p-jn  u  1  a !:  L  or; . 

s  jf.  by  tr;a',.  ,  w-?    ir  ;   iik-?I/  nr^  hw--  nor]n  rund  im-Kital  ahanfi^-^  in 

n  i  %  i    na .  /l..  '        i  i .  .  i  :.    pMw  -r   pitti}r?K;   of   the  NiUion, 

■•;-L;nar:iy  at  ^^l^'  W    vr^?      ^r '.n- i;Uorn  r^^J^ilon, 

M^fpwn:'  -,  r^^.MvM  ;^    i::r:-/hij   had   a  n^^    ^ain   from  fT;;rrati<;n 

M/O  I'.rn  ^Tj'hi^   ':"lp!-.^  tho  Riln  ren':^ ^ drj-j  d'irinp: 

^r■.   pr--.  i  -^i-;    fiv-  y-is-'i.      a.;   ^hi'i   ha:    jn'^lud-'d  '.rrxny   pro"*-^  ^inml'i, 

.  •  ■   '^r:  <  1  '  ■>rl:  -^^  ■  ,      V  ir.    -vm      i  i      1   '^  .r:iM:on   ■■>^   :  \r. 

j-  —  ^  i.r.        /■■^rg.      :  t^ij  wUli  Ih^j  ::ta^^^  -f  :;-;g 

.        :  ■;     ;  i  ^    1  ^  V  .  !  ^  .  V    ;     ^  ;  g  :  !  \  .    g   ;. :  ;;g--   '  1  VO,    g"        :*  :  r      ^.  v 
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All^ln-nll,    el  reufE'jt.imoa  hav-    jh^n^^iii  so  that  mor»j  p*;oplg  can 
Ghoojfi  wh^rfi  th^y  11 '/^        thy  bania  of  dlffernnt  cansideratlon^i 
hhrifi   l  ^  ^h'^  pirit,     ThQ;!*'   Inqlud?*  rising   Incemri  le'/olo  And  dfj- 
£jr'jd:jk;,.    I'/iiiily  aU-j,   whk^ih  p^arml^  gmai&t'  emphasLo  on  cIlma^G^ 
ri;er«'it  i>jn  J  cornpanlbly  nQlghborap  pglltieal  atylea  of  elGctt^d 
Qf'EieL-iIa  nn-'i  Dth?^r  odnj  I  dura  t  Lonii , 

M.  ^iKumplfi,   Wfi  now  hnv*f   In  ouf  country  Pfi  eatlmatod  3  sillLlfan 
n*2-^on.i  homba.     This  nrnri^^a  a  n^w  ngt  of  probletao  fsr  theaQ  ppople, 
anJ  thny  m:A'/  b>i  Ticking  tholr  valooii  h«ard   In  two  comfnunitlea 
ln:itu:i'i  jf  juj?.  snu.     Thny  ara  piylng  ta^^a  In  two  eQmmun 1 1  i  qj , 
probobly  -{t  diffarent  ratoa.     And  th^/  :n^iy  repreoont  an  Gntlr'^ly 
differ^jnt  ^-i".         valu^n   In  th'^lr  oeeond  hamd  Qommun  1 1 1  es  'hTn  do 
th^  :i.-nr-ro*ind  r^^nid^^-^  -=     Thin   in   ^nst   ^sno  d^vylopmnnt  ■  ;  in  osuld 

Ti-in^   in  Lh^  «ntirg  migratory  pL^nir^^   Gvon  though  peaplf?  may  tend 
I.     -jvin^  thoir  polUL^ai  allfsiafiau  with  thefB|  wo  can't  discount 
th  ?   impa-:t:j  ^^f  'I  n^^w  *?nv  tron^cjnn  and  enduing  chnng';?:i   in  iiOQlfil  and 
iicQnoffit"   L  dsn?- i  f  1  Git  t  sn  . 

Mii^ritUm,   gf  courn^i,    U  c^ir  qiLL*?3,   along  with  a  number 

or  oth^jr  fi^tors,  l^n'is  fiko  a  Izok  at  thg  eltlos,     A  notabl^^ 

hrHnd  :iin!;:^*i   10?Q   In   "hat   thu   1 -H'Knr   -  ? t rdpol  1  tan  aroas  hay^  -hown 
th'f   I'!:int  g;-^jw^,h.      In  fact',    '   of'  th^j      siet ropoU tan  areas  wi%-  raore - 
th  i      !  r^llt^n,  p^}Qpl^>  hav*>  r^h  ;u^n   lU^U  or  no  growth,   tho  only 
n;€  :     ^L^S  hnmg  hMr^r   in  th^  W4:ihLngton  area.     The  motropolUan 
;irf' ■.     Gf  th^5  Ilortho?i3t  and  north  Contra!  rGgtonDp    taken  tOEether» 
h:iv-  bar-ly  prrilnnd  r.t  all   in  th^i   l^TO'^         lesj5  than  half  a  . 
por';''.;;3 1 .     Not   -vir  pr  1 --U  n,i  ,    howo     r' ,  ^  mo  t  ropo  I  L  t  an  nrcaq   In   tho  Wejrit 
and   tn«j  ^Inutn  hav-  grown  by  about  '10  percent  > 

Within  tho  ^^:tl'?:i(   th'j  central  sit  ten  hive  lost  populT'  Ion  :iinnn 
1070  thro:j.;r.  d^rU  in-^J   in   ' whlt^  populatloh,  whiiCh  mv^^  than 
orfiiQ?^  sUnJ   by   tht;   bianK   popula-.inn,     T  1(1  wholn   numhnrD  show  M 
m  I  L I  ign   f^jw^K'  whlt^:.i   in   th'^  aontr^il   Cl'.^^a  ulnnn    19?0  and  an   ln  = 
groa.i-   ./f  :iug';^  rriil::^^^  by  blaak:^    i.^  1  othor  ^acou.     But  WQ 

»!.:.;■■    vv.uL!  no'.  >    "^hi^    th-    "  ;  r' '     -^psIiVlin   living   in   th'_'  nnbu'^bj 

I  \   .^r'  :wn   b>-   '5   p^-r\;^>nt   o  i  'm   y-v     In   thn    I'J'fO'y  .    find   tnt;i  In 

.n..i  I  d  MM  .il  y  j^r^*-!'        ^hir;    ;  .    .\\>:  ii. 

FifiaUy,    r*d   1.  Lkr?  to  tal^.     M";"ly  about  th'J  nfiap^f  of  pnilLleal 
-■jilUioni  whUh  :nL  ^ht  ^^^'v  ' ;       m  th"  y^ir:!  to  como,     nn<'  coal- 

■  ;;  a  n^i.    LTillty  ^""^r   tn^r"    --t  ^ri^ivi'.y  on   tho  p  irt  of  rotir'?.! 

p..-.;  ^    J    -  r."-.-f\':f^a^':    ;  :^    "\rt'  ^':lar   lo^anion".      Bi:"    thg  nhil>^;n 
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Thnne  young  p-iopL^  who  werti  born  in  hho  latf;  ig'iO'y  and  thn  igSO'a 
ar*^  Lare^^r  in  fi;imb<^r3  than  th^  Kroupa  born  In  fih^  dHcad^g 

Irnm^dia-f^ly  brif'.ro  and  af&or   th-:^:n,    '  D^eauar^  of  t     L  ^  grna  fL^T 

joa^j  cin'i  tnuu  iTiHny  will   fail   to  cichi-va  th>i  oam.i  relutiv»7  dng-n  of 

An  J   nn^^y  wlLL         ft^nt-.r  ^Hu  riV;d.      Kv^n   toJay,         pHrcont   of  thoa^ 
wna  ;ir"^   .:.J^wo=^^        in  I  2J  hay*.  ^rr^idLJat^jd  from  ealUgo,   and  th- 
p^irrion^  n'i:i  n.nji.t-nUy  ri.j-n.     Of  their  p^ront'^  ago  groupii  ^nty 
14  p^roonti  who  ^ir-i  now  fr^in        -        nr^  -GlUg.^  graduates,  and  " 
•^my   10  p^jr-:^n'  of  thgj-j  rrom  ^i^.  ycKiru  old."  So  thn  ro'vi' ^  lay 

b^i    innryaain^  d  i  j  f  iii  t  ion  wl^:i  omp  I  oymg  at ,   -3p»?niaLly  amon^th^i 

But  VortnifM    i        i  ^  i  r  u  coaUtl-^n  out  o;    thia  bnby  hoof;'  Krnup  mi- 
turn  out  dirriGuIt,    &-;Vij-  ihor-   In  :i  par'adax.      Thoy  m^'j  hav- 

f^niplQym--,     .  In    ;07::n.n.    b-u   ^h^fy  al:r3  will   hay-   n  Kr^viE^.p 


/.ifuony  ot'  -in- 111   i  Rf^r'Sd  1  Mn'. 


ThrOMrinaut    tn-    l:igu'.,    ^ni   IQdO'u,    ^  r^i   pr'M-mii  of   ann   ramify  „  . 
whi^jh  mor^t  Qr^Mn  f;han  no^  oonii.i&o:    ■ h-.iMh  >nd,   wifG,   and  ar  L^^i"^ 
t«  >  enaJr-M)  -   ^  coul.l  typUj-iiiy         '  r  ifuUalitjd  into  tho  pr^;b)nmi:  of 
a!,    fafiiLUt?/i.      Hu^    in    th^i    y-Jirj    tT   'rm^i  ^    %h^r^  wLL!    ho  fpw'- 
r/i:flLIi«M   chara  ;tor  Lz-  1         thij   typ-.      Th^ro  will    b      i  grnn^-r 
p-)porti3n  or  "hi-^n-;^   ^j-)tipl-.;.,.  an  1  rnnro  aoyplnn   v,.th"nnly  nn- 
cnilU      Tn-r-    .1;:^  w  ■  ;,  :  p-r::onj    UyLnK  aln-^i  at   any  fIva^ 

tun. 5,    -iji  ^  y-v;:..;   ^.---pL-    :  s  ly  -.irrli,;-  \r  -  yivarr->i 


p T^-nnt  of  f-ifnLlL'n  w^>rn  h-^  : 
In   \r.".   futiir-' .      Th^  r  ;  i'^    In  ■ 

g  L  L  t  ..ui   of  r  : .  ■  J  L  \  t  in  ir 


'ri-r-   -r   -s-r   r-irnil  l-^      '  M    f?:)n:Unt  of 
\r.-\    r  i^tM  .      h'v.:k    ill    n     .   about   1 0 
:   by  w-nnn,     (.a;Lt   y.-ir.    1  !j   pnrafint  of 
.    i:;  i   f;hn   p-u^  ^'Kit    In  likely  rlr^f^ 
■    ■  firnilioi  .h=i::  hgfjn  onp'-^oiaLly 
whi'-;h   fl'-'W    f'ro^   21    p'jrc;'?nt  In 


pnl it  I  :  1  1     1  r 

in  :  ^;n'i  if;  -  - 
li  V  :  -u    in  '.r;^ 


ai^r-  -n"nt  on 
a-ro.^;i  All  oth'-r 

r  nity  rn  ly  h.iv>i  /nor^; 
■  ty  nou p!_o  n  Ino 


t')  bri  : 


■  =  y 
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arni^bri,   :in'l  -i  pij^i ';h^' %  =  =■   thu  :« i  an  J  v -10  Lageu  accruing  from  an  in  = 
'J'a'in;''i   m;<p  in., ,  .;n    in   '       'I.         p f.fi  1  1 1 1 'nn  .  '    Th'j;/   h\'/t\   pro^I  i    t-?  d 
Uir»t  'Mfi.iMq  j.ifi  jM^j    ir  ;;jpul-ui'^n  gro-^'ln  w^^r-j  not  arrr;  j|;r?d ,  Thf*C'? 
pfjQp^.'  w'jijl  :  prg-n.iL'si  ;^-?rG  f)cr:iUit  ion  grnw^h  to         th»?  coin  of  tnsi 

I r^j.ii^,    nni   th'-y  wugl.i   in'itif-^it^  pol  LqLca  to  brLn^ 
•ii^''         '  ■    .  ;;pl'jnl'i';';  i 1 -jr.  =      Hu^   /^f^n-r  1 1 1  y  ,   poyplG  qh  nil   si/inn  of 
thi.i  i  nJiV']   b,^s!n  iwir*:?  '.-.it   th-;i   i  mpl  1  c  n  1 1  gn^  sivi  eon- 

^ild'?ri:.:-   Tor  a  U.    'i.    p'jpuL:itijn  ^?:5p--ri  «in'nn^  for  an  ijxtf^rrl  : 

p'jr  i  O'J     r   '  [  :n->  ^ 

HQWivor,    ifIvo-'j';oj  of  VA'Cj  SQn^LJur  lh*?uO    Linp H -^a 1 1  gn:i         be?  le^ij.j 
iiMrL:;ij,:i    ini   CQ.i^L/  tn:in  d  1  .i-^i  J  ^  rOU  j   ;     /bl  dfnii  auuoc  1  a^od  with  Qvor- 
p^.p!i  L  I';  :      .  ^^^h■;:■■,.,J,   :^r'l  h.A^   =::.;;!:  o-it  L  ^nj   fjr  thu  lov^;I 

pijpui  i!;  L'jfi  :tnd  it.i  i^^j  d  i^Ur-i  dut:  L  wL^^  1  ■  k  /  -'^nmplex  prgblom^- 
gquoiM^insi   ::p.  I  L  in"o   ^h'?   aoriiilj   oeOn.::;L^:^   arid  GovGrnrn'^nt 

:}phf?r*M.         Will  m'5n"l'?ri  1  1" '^r  narr-^j  of  tho  d'^mogrn  ph  L     liy  Influ^ 

,uid    j'^ri;/ i      i ,    .iJ   w-fU    ^r;  O-^  v  ^'r  nrn^?  ri  t. . 


:^L3r-'  jj;joali^^ld  with 


annu.-il  voii 


or  btrtha 


thi^*;    -ifi  ()A:r\    i  41    r-:'  -nM  li    inrl-J^nc^.'         00th  m^Qnomi'::  and  QO^ial 
d^vo  I  j;  ^-nl.i  .     On-}   i-A   zhn  ann^Ml    d  i  ^; "  rM  bu  ^  1  on  of  birth:3  by  birth 
"r  t-::'    i-    1'.    r-':  ^h-  i-i:-'.;Vj-.      k:\^^Yr^r         th(^   cgrn;:  ^.^  I  1 1  on  of 


f;-Hnp:-'^-:   fjfiili'^y   r  i -   -5  f      .  1   child  ■  : 
t-*^n  j-i  ^      ;f^-.i  i  /^fjri'!.i    IT   pr^j  j     ^  I  .^n;i   f-  -  • 
ni^h-?r  pr^ip ^jp ^  1  rin  of   f      •\  o^d^'^  bir^..^ 
in  f.-.  ^  ^  ry  r-s'^n;  y-i-       f   i /^-^  'in'i  19 


aUuOct.lL^ld  wlLh 
:     fir   I  ntor  ^^nn:^  A 

.  yn;jr   1985   Impl  ;i 
"ill  birtn.7  thnn  :Co«urrod 
rt  wQiild,    hownv^r,  be 


if  -  I 


i.\  in  1 
Ci  ir-- 

in 

rj  1  r '  ■ . 


p-r 


fir.: 


,    i-d        p'^r^^'hi   in   1'3&0,  Thin 

"  million   ^   -   iihould  g?-:-:r-i!.M 

iU  I'r.-  bir^h  v^^lum-r,  all  ^'^-r 

irly.  if  w-;  hiV*  t;r;f}  projn.itf^d  ib;Mt:y 
.   ort'}r   ::lrir\A    in  QOrf.pwr''^^-   w  i    r  "hn 
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ProDably  Juq.iwh-.  -   in  thM       1  f^hbgrhood  of  an  addltlonjil  $'700 
;ir«i  e^pMnJ'jfJ   in  "t-:iolin^^"  up  for   the;   LnUl'iL  ehild  thnn  for 

tiaL  ffliUiar!  r;*;  i  f/iii  luii   ia  uf'    i  n:igni^'j'1y  that  QnQ  usually 

roiifidii   oft:    in   pr-i:p'ir  1  f5>^   ppii  jo-jt  i  nnM ,    'h<r.  it   Is  undoubf;- 

iidi/  of   inlnv'rif,         /Ti'inuf  ^'HUf'fjr^i  an  i  d  i  a:     Ibu  tury  Who  e^^er 
tn'?   bA'jy    n  iJ^^  -  . 

Tnn  d!Knl  5u  nf  h':i  tiL;/  ^TOfn  h-u  b^::-n  Ii;T!it?;d  nntir*Uy  to  rnnrltnl 

Gs;nt  of  wofn'Mi  sirrlud    In   th.j  eh  i  I 'ib .  :M       ng^^a.      Among  wgracjn  20 
to  2'\   yo'irj    '^f  a^'j,    th^^  -p^^rnfint      ^  I   nltpp*v!   Vrom  69   tq  5U 

P'Jr^;•^^■    b^'%w--i   LHl   and  UTft. 

por   L,00u  to   ^B?  p-;      ,0:10  in 

p«'r'^''f5t   -<I   ;i  1  1   b!rth>i,    rli-ribcti   Lm   I  M  pi^rr-nr    in  U)-"^. 

j^    -    t'-^nlM   h-Md^i  gf   f  ■!:::;  1  i b'j'.w^-in   ih-      r-n^i  of         And   'i ,  th-^ 

I.  I  ;-d  on  iJt  mUlJ  jn  p^^r::on;;   in  11?;  in^:  m.G  oiLlLLon  in  l^^iib- 

Yr^in  t;V'  i';,mdpQLn!;  of  in^JoniO,  th^^  m:j;;t^  productlvj  yoara  far 
fiTJill-     .    -'Tpf^^  1  1!  ly   hij:;bn:-.  !  =  v^ !  f"?   f  r-ij  1  L      .    \r6  b=;'.woc;n  ngoii 

til  BiJt  ');<pijn  1  i  t'jro   pjtniirni   tof;  1  to  di  frer.      In  the 

»;irli-ir  yo.j-'a  or  th-j  famlLy,   prop  :5  r  t  i  on  ;  ^  - 1  y  rnor-  of  tJio  rftmlly 
iniion^j    in  ';arm,ur^k  ^d    i-jf^   t;  J  t  : .  i    h  i  r;*:   tn^^   M:-:i-ly    ind  nurburin^ 
I  ^51  growf^h,      [n   1  it  ;r   yoarn,    :rivini=;;i  nnd   invontmontn  riaDU,nG  a 
r".:nowrii'-    I  i-'-:^^:"  rol  ■         1  n^'f^^rr^-'?  ^rr^v^jj    a:r:^-?tn  aeoumuln  5*? ,  nnd 
^/hitdf!^  ii  iv  f  bo^-n  '^LliJitod  ;jnd  h^jV'j  I 'lit   Ihri  nnrtt, 

H'j:i  s  in  1  =y  i  f     f'lrniliri  with  ho  id  J  bf■^w  =  ^«^^  .f./    ind        yanr:i  of 
..ij^j  ;ir  ■  p  i:=t  1 jl;in    1 -n  t ;!  n-^'i   bjMi.ij  of   Lhoir   ablLlLy  ,it 

th!:;  ir-tt  i      1  y   oirl/   4^"^^^'         m.-ir^n  i  if^';  iflp:'-vnt   ft  1 1  i - 

t^^'U^ix  .if.'.Mt   tho  Ttyw?  Of   Lif-^  thoy  will   load,     Th  L  a  in  not 
1:  r*- l,it-:  : ,    oV  -i^owrno,    tu   tho  nu-ib-n   sf  ahlldr^fn  th^iy       i  1  h.^v-  . 
M^'*;W'V;n    I  i  '7    m  -    Iji-?,    h'.ui  ^>  in  l  =  w  i /^j   h-3i  i  :i  1.' ho  1        in   thi.H   ngO  R''-3'ip 
!(=■:   pro;-:'^'-!      ;   in-r^-r;^^   fi-^m   n,P  to   I ,  j  nil!  Ion.     Thi?i   i  m 
I    -M   po-  :;=rM';-   w^^  '    "I     1 ;  ► v  -  ; "   t  h     t  n  '  =t  ].   hQun'dl:;Id  pr'^- 

j^'  ■.  i^iH  Iv^^r^-M  ,■ j^i  p^■r":i;^'.  A  p  r' i  J  ,1  innr'^>^^!?  (30  p'^P'j'^r-t) 
1...  \      '  %o  ^       ^   y-^^-  h^.  ^  i-;  !  : 

fimili'^..     hut   ^b-^  »   y'Mf        ■   r^i-'x^r  ,   w\:    h  ws^;  born 

■1  in  I  n,:  ^  .  ■     1    w   L  .  r'.;:   :■  ; ^  ■    '^^  :  i  l-^         \  ]\--  \        ,    w  .  1  I    .!--'  ■.■ 
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^••'■-^   ^'^'^     ■  ■  ^r-    In  tJv-  p-v;^  ,W';rl  1  W:5r   fl  ^m'u,    that;  I:;, 

wnc';   %;;-y  w^r-    10   yoaru   gr   yoyn,;-;'   in   in  19^5,     Whethar  we 

;      I'.'j'i    ind  oon  i        Tn  o/fir- 1  nor^ma  i       p^r  capita  amount  of 

'vn      :  :.'ir^   Lif'^?  "  j  ''rvi  ;i'jpplfim'3nf;:j  which  o^pand  our  Gieptir  1  enRf^a 

•in'i    V.;--    I  if.;   v;  ;r^.:    i  n  ^  0  r  ^  J  "  U  ,5  . 

!-'L^jn,i:i  o-'^tif  vV.^^d/   tieJ  \j  ^h^ing'irti   In  thQ 

■' *    ^        '    '  '  .;P'M  ; 'a  :n        our  inoculation.     T^r  ^i^\iri]<,,   a^i  birthu 
''^-^   domir.'    \r   ugrvL-'  ,  ^^^-U  - r  l  o  1  oti  J   d'^'^  1  i  nda  , 

' ;  ^  irj  ,       in   ^^  ■  :    ,  n  d^:..l..;s  .l   tov  Oly^nohtary  aohooi 

=  ^'4''  p^'Hnl  =  -  prgvi^Ln^p   or  equriie,    that  therd  apG 

^   ■    ^'^  ■■  .,v;p,"^nr"   r^^ar-  M;i  iil^n  if  leant  red^.  tionrj  in 

WiV'^'.^/--  -       V  ■..x\\):\.     In  a  similar  vuln,   an  aging  popuLatiQn, 
h  i^n   in    i!j;:.ii4-     numb'n-i  and  in  rul/itive  torfnSi    iQdicatoa  a 

a^;;n4n  i  n-iiLth  n*>rvLQ^^a   "ilong  w    f?  all   the  supporttnig 

ifip  jM.  n^-ao/j j:\r/  ta  nyjtaln  thT'iio  i.MnindJi.     Th^-sg  are 

,;rM;ru  ^    ^xirnr.l-i-  ,:  f  u.-,  >   influcn^gn  w'f  ;^tjr6  »jQf.al  a  1 1  o.i  ^rowMi  on 
*.f;';   pr  is  i   p-w^'^l  :it  i  ^Jn  . 

■         '  •'•^  n^r:-;.!  a  t  L  o-v  u  h^jalth  a:.d  oducatlon  5or  = 

vL:*ii    mi   i!i:<irl-'j  au-vfi  aa  gold-pLitod  toothpiekD  are  aueh  basic:) 

vl-jthin?^,    jhuUer,   and  tranap'-'rtat  ian .     These  bas  i  e??  ^  eon=^ 
v.itn    I  ;,^ron^    i-jrBij^raphLa  nomponynt   by?;   atsthe  same   tlmd   thay  are 
:  1;  inU;  of  bf- - nmb^Ll  Lnh^d  wUh  ^  Jpar  f  L u  i  e\i       whleh  may  be 

■  1  5  try   r       .j■5;.i^.il^.Lr,  /     :       ar   .'0  701  oping  human       pab  t  L  1 1 1  e  !3 
bs  =    if^.'    i^tr^   'av-   tn   pf!ypliK>*    taiiU-i   ^jnd   life?  ntyl?i:i.      As  the 
*'^^>r.      i  -  J  it,    no';o/ij  L  t  Wv;   tfjnd   tu  .b^   desiand  In^lantin, 

^'^i'^    ! in  !;^jn^ra;ifv   to   &h'^  gtr:*}?'  end  of  the  eonsusf^r  spe^!tryr3 
wiPT'r-   tn-   do^TiSnd   fnr   luxuri".;    In  elantto, 

I  f-iv^  v:,i.  d  gh:iVj^r  ■  0  :  ^n:)  an  i  n  ;  vt^o  -  t.i  r  y  J^'hool  teachzfjj  aj 
,i/7irvil;i  to  drint".  ti:o  thy  link  b*2tw^^-m  d^'mo  gra  p  ^;  i  <^  Qhanges  ^ 
In   '.h;/;    ifM^ifV-'?   nhsn^/'in    in   tho   annual   nuisburjj.of   birthn   n  1 

;   :  r.i  ..:  M        ^;  .:'/n.^:7i  L  u   r?i.^u  1  ruriisirU:^ .     Tho^jy   two  pra f  sjm;^  i  c?: 
pr-' i  m  L  fi  it  '   i     t/v?'two  broad   iniiii^trloD  of  hgalth  And  Qducitianj 
^/ni        pPi/il-   iniport  ir:t  n!?rvice.i   to  noGiety,     When  w«  ^ym  up 
Vh'!  ini'^--^-- I m   ^^rmn  nf  dollar  eoi^to,   wo   find  they" 

IV-,  !.  !  .  m  -'x^m-ui  of  IS  porcont  of  the  GNP,  Annual 

"i\^'-%\.^^r>^\    i\r   n-:  I !  -  n  an!   '^du.^ ;        run  mor^-   than  $;?Qn  billion 
'  ■    1  .  i      1 t   tr-<.r;  :n  1  ri:,    inpi   '.   gn  :n.tny  n'-^torLi  Of  thu  oaona^ 
'  '        V  ^c;  I   tn-:^    liroiit   p.ly-'v>^   of  waggly  and  nalarl^ja  to  otafT 


.         ^- l  ;  L :;      :.7:n^    5^^n!!.•^.^     i        [  n  f  or'r"'nf-it   of  p^■;^-i^o 
I    :       r  i  -      I      ;  n  ^  i  .  f  ;  :    -^n  i         ,  .  ^    ~  h-^   r^"   n  ;   And   n-!  t  n^ 
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Sin^j"  for  Hi  I  ^^iHtic  il   L.irpon^-     we  now  hiv-   .nlvGrnji   educntlon  in 

heavily  'l  ;i>'ni-n'  on  f.n.:i  ir  nur:;  :  [n  th'.  ;.  j^njl -it  i  on  Lh  m  th^ir 
'^nr-.* :.  :  ••  I'.  ••         Tr  :  '      ' :  r.  i  ■  .  ; h  i  f)   i 'i  U^n;>   |*n-  n::'j   f  i'- 

hiKn  =  M-^',.!    Mt^lMn^.:.      Kr;rn  Jal/    i,    1)77,    t     J^ily   1,    1985,  th.^ 

pNr'^■-;fl^.  A^  tr-  I'Ui  Mm'ii  tho  popu  I'l"  i  =k\  ^  to  n  y';;nr;i  of  la 
^■"••i ,  '  /  ^. J         !-    ■ r^y        p'ir-^'int  an^l  ^hn   I'l  tg   1?  /(Jar  graup  ^.u 

i  ti-j'K  /  not  bright,  An-gr'-jin^  to  proj-i^tlong  pr'^fparod  by  th-' 
NinL=ftnaL  C'*.;%Mr  of  Efiu^  i'^Lun  ;^t:i '  y  t  i  03 ,  tha  prlm  iry  domand  for 
c  La:i:ir'^Of!i  K-t\--:^nr:i  will  b^j  Cor  p  -  ;  ■  rfjpLrin.jjnent ,     For  th'j 

;i.?hOy,.    /-in-     —  :    -i;!':;^    in  fill  j  '  nu;.;b»jr   ol'   g  1  ..u r  o 

ntjrifih-ir:;    In   tn-i    ;  .    .nrMr^   and  j'joon^liry    :       anhaoln   la  proj^qt'sci  a'. 
nbQu^  th-^  ;rim'i  Ur/^rl   tu        tho  fill  of  19V     =-ibQUt  a.U  million.  To 
aohlnv>i  ^fV'in   th:3  pr^j^ontF/J  ^^mp  1  Qy3i=:n t  Invu.,   th^i  Cantor  haa 
i  naarpor  it^^l   Lnt^:.^  th^j   pr  "V  j -^f; i  an:^  :in  ajMU^iptioa  rnlatyd  to  n 
gon%ir^uLnc:   '-^alL'iP         '       i'- iT   iJ^^   In  pjp  i /  tti  nnH.- r  ra'ic;:,    bai  jd 
Qfi  tho   l^yu   •  i   1770  '       fnaliid^vl   in  this  trr'nfl   proje&tion  ^r^t? 

d'.*'^r- i-i'ij   1-    pupil/":  riWn)  iji-'nmin^  from  thy  Klomentary  nad 

Tfwi  wn'^n.^/i'    ;J      .         ht;altn  ;:vjrvto^>j  nni  fuund  aaon^  ol-i-^r 

p'iOpl'-.      B/    I.'iB=j,    p-^r.i   :  :   'j^  y-ira  old  And  ovgr  will  eomprin*^  l5.3- 
p*jrc:onn  oi'   tnM   p^j  pu  I      i       go::LLirf?d  with   1^.3   pyrct^nt   In  July  llll 
WiUlM  thu  /:j:Jn,v  -  pspjl  i^^ori      .  ior  r^-jrl'J.i  l!   prQjoetiona  grow;^  by 
6  p'.-r  j-if-t ,  ,  tn-j         /*r^rn  .md  ^l^::^  popiipiV.l   ■    ^lU   expand  tjy  abau^ 

p-rj':tiv.      I:;    !*  \  ^rr;  ■  .    "        ^0  /-^  i:'.^   old  and  ^^Vf?r  group 

i-i  pr-^j^Mt';i  t':.   in^r-iVi  frsi^        7  "11.  Hon  in  1977  to  17,9  nil  I  Ion 
in   Ti^iS,    with  t'V:;-  70  /f-ar  ^  -Ul   ir.'l  ov^r   lnCro?i:5ln^  from  d^^ .  0 
mill  i.:^n   tn   -H.l   mi  l  I  i<:^r\. 

'A-j   hiv^-   :i':':r;   .i:.   '^^wt-d   f;rvfid    in   h'jil'.h  ■:■  ;<  p^-n  1 L  t  Urn:i  n"   a   pora^jnt  of 
UiNP   -ind    r.  M  ^   f-.rl'r;'^    t   I'J  «  !  ' -it  L '/-^   .irid  qu/in'H  tat  I  vn  4i?p^^^;j  i  qn  In 
heirtn         L  V  ^     ■  1    ir  v?:^    ;t;i  d  i  f  f  f  =>n  ^  ^  M    priQn   nh.mgen  botw^'^'n 

.n-ril^n  ^' jfp-fnd ;  "  .r^-'   w^'r-   =i .  n   p-ro--fiL    ■;  .      In   I'Od'j  Mnd  lOnfi 

r.'Vil    y^'Mr  pi  i''^'   th-;:n    it   ?.V   p^'r    -"t      ^  (Ml?. 

iV     *'-:r:  :              ^'l"ir   "nit  th-"-   d-?:n  in  !           Ivil'.h  n-rvia^m  'ill 

=              <  ,          in:    ;■    ^  n-  =  x^    i-' m=!   .    ■•  ^  p^' "  ■    1  I  y   In  v  i       nf  th-? 

u;if%i;.  /    ^  n        1      1  ;  .;inni  i -^-n^':;'      \.   t  h  i  >   li-'jtur  whl-^^K   b;j>?nn  In 

th^^  ^nid      -:<t.-^.      :.  :;'Ln.;  tfi-   ;Mfti^'..    ind  mi    ^"ixtinn,    th^-  public 

;;::.ir^'          fi-f  ■  :  ^                  i  w               it            v ^ " f  th-  t;t:iU 

yr-  n  fi;-!;    y          '       "  ^  =           y  ■       1 1'  ,\   th'^  nubli-!  ;>h  sr-?  f 

h^M]  ^n               1  :■.      =  -     m;^;:-  I                         p>:---\    t^    "H.O   p^^r^:  -^. 

1  ;    1  ■•      /   -                    ■"   r   ^    :  n  ?  :  '  ;  ' ;.:r^-   'r:^'  pu^Ii-  ;hirn 

!^   fi'M:-'/   ■'-    ;•  =r^            ^    -  :\  :,i  L  :  V  .  p'jr"*'nt. 
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On*-'  of  tm  gr^af, ,    if  not  the  greatest  tsehnslugical  iovt/hatg 
rt^ln^  lonnhipa  of  tfiL^  Qntxt^ury  InvQlvea  AmerLeans  ^Ad  the  aufco^ 
sobi'--     Fgr  bet^«r  or  woraa,   AfflRrlea  wlU  nuvmr  be  the  jam^, 
-^-^u^im.Jt.   iH  haa  psn^trat^jd  deeply   Into  the  personal,  T^mily, 
-/'ms^^  prr-ismlo,   and  palltlQal  fadri:  of  ths  HatLon  wLtn  rQ- 

:         ^xttndint?  beyond  QUr  borders,     BaeauDa  of  it3  impa-jt 
-/^  Q'      Uf-^     the  au^iaobUe  repreaynt?  a/^  gxeellu,;^  e^^anpU 
o-    ^i^w  r^-,,;   ^raphiq  chang^a  oreate  a  ehaLn  ^aaetlon  In  qeongmLG 

The  .^utQSObilf  13  probably  th§  moan  pfevalynt  Inanimate  objjot 

hav^  that  imparts  pleasure  and  pQWHr  to  tgenagera ,  apprehon^ 
sLofi  to  parents,  aonaternatlon  to  other  drlvero.    flnanalal  head- 
aches to  Lnaranea  oarriers,  and  a  aenae  af  saonoralc  w^ll-belng 
La  tnerchants  and  rnanur^oturof 3  abU  to  taka  advantage  of  th^ 
rnany  PotsntLal  aafket  opportunLtUiS  eonneated  with  thlp  vahiole. 
Among  tho  various  States,   the  mirimm  eligible  agei  for  an  auto- 
Sab??^.  11  r^na^  range  from.  14  to  16  yaars  of  ago,   with  tm  madal 
^la  I'Dire^ti;  b.Ung  l6  yearn.     If  we  look  at  the  driver  llQenst 
of^^;?tSrby  ag.,   pripa?.d  by  i.r..  r.d.ral  Highway  A^n^inlotrat  Lon . 
-rd  v^^     -ok  at   th^  Ceniin  gnrfl?u'J  so^ylatLcn  f  SG^  Bsatn^  for 
19^3  '       'Hnd  the  follQwLngr     ^-ui  ;-p-rtLon  of  lloenied  drlvjr-j 
within     ..'^m  ages  Inor^ases  ra^   i),   ^-rom  about  2  peroent  of  x.he 
1U  and  H  y^ara  oldB,   to  ot^r^    than    -  P^^^^f  J^. ,^^5,^^ JJJ^,  . 
old.!,   to         -thirds  of  th^     ?  QL:i3p  and  about  75  percent 

Lho  13  A.T  !   U  y^^'^r  oldn. 

Bat  Lh^se  population  f.  L^u^m^  ^nd  the^e  ohang^o 

ran  havn  . Strong " eeonc  For  Instanoa  projeotlons 

of        HPd  l?  yea?  oldr.  .lat  therf  will  be  a  drop  of  . 

I'n^^tLl  on   in  Jhelr  .u,  ^.^n  July  1.  1977.  ^^d^uiy 

'     i°a^^       f^Q^T  ^^bn.     rr        agsume  approxlBately 

th.^Mam^.  .irivor  Ut.r   ^    ......  for  198.  au  wa  oiirrenfely  iitlmate 

for  tma^  age  group:.        -.^n  u...^>a  a  drop  of  about  1/2  ailUon 
llof^nsgs   issued  tc  1?     '^Jr  c-Ld^  Jn  l^a^, 

havp  h^ard  a  lot  ■  L . . eQonomlo  and  oogial  1^  ipators.  Let 
i^t  Sonrlud-  by  iderM  -       ^  indloator  that  relate,  to  both,  and 

whton  Say  be  pa^'tl        -        ^^rtant  a^  a  leading  IndUqator, 
e"inSmi?ts  hav^  b-^  ...      h  uonaerned  with  the  Qhanilng  damo-^ 

graphin'and  eoonj-  araoteriatlQa  of  young  wOEfien.^ 

B«f'auau  I  think  '         younger  women,   partiouUrly  those  20  to  24 
v^ir-i  of  air-   ^nu.UtuL^  a  bilLw^thor  population  fot^^  purpooes  of 
p^'Sc'Un^  ditnognaphio  d^v^lopfflents  aa  well  a^  female  partiol-^  ' 
£a?LoS"  n%h.  lab^r  for.o,     Th«  Inoreaolng  aQtlvltlea  and  ejpa.^dlng 
^S^ponsU.UMe.  I^f  young.r  wo.en  outald.  th.  ho.e.   ^halr  ahangi^^ 
Life  atyles  and  tH>.  subsequent  elalss  on  their  t^me,  are  pausing  a 
number  of  major  Impaeta, 

Th-^-  ^hang^ii  are  riffectins  ^hr  liv^l,   tinning  and  porhapa  duraUin 
o^t^rri^^s:  .Ion.  with  tn.  n.^b.r  and  M^ing  of  births  =  -sLho. 
rir^Ug^  ?a^A,  ,,n.:   ..rst  ^rd^.r  births  tend  to  he  at   thc^Lr  P^ak 
rh^i'ung.r  n,«.;     And  ehang.a   Ln  tho  .arri.ge  patterns     n.nb.r  of 
bi;th3  and  1..:.^  for-  par  t  i  a  i  pn^  ton  by  younger  women  hav^   .       r    .  . 
oionymio   Lmpa.^   .nd  oan  form  Ua^tln^  IndL^.itQrs  for  th^^  U^^^ion  . 
neon  i^ml  ri  ts  * 

"ti^ntion  on  tfi«  3ign.fi..nt   Lnip^at  ch^ngei)        our  populnt^n 
chi-iot-rLati-s  ar?  havlnc     n  a;,r  sooioty,     in  my  judgym^nt, 
f^t/Zi  --V-^^     ^na    -  -n-;  n-i'ih  tini^  with  the  Cov^?rr-^n^  ^  3 

^tatl^Uair  age^^^;a^iIo.ua..ng  How  ^nd  Wh^  they  ..Uect  inr... 
mation  from  r^na ;  t  uenta  ur^l  not  enough  tTHe  und^r?itand  ing  hc^  ^ 
^  thirinr^rmatlan  to  pr^vld.  m.anl ng '  .1 ' programa  .  f or  th^..  v.ry 
a^ms  gor-ah  :  tuqnta  , 

Thank  you. 
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■It  ECONOMIC  CONSKQUENCE?  OF  SUSTArNED  LOW 
r'OrULAf ION  GROWTli  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


by 


^  Thomaa  j.  Espgnuhatle 

A^sqeiate  Professor  of  BeonQmids 
Center  fqt  thm  Study  of  Population 
institute  for  Soslal  Resgareh 

Floifida  State  iJniverslty  ^ 
Tallflhassee,  Florida  32306 


Thii  atatement  was  prepared  as  part  sf  testimony  given 
before  the  House  Sel^at  Cotnifiittee  on  Population  on  May  23, 
li78  in  hearings  related  to  ^DQmoatlo  Consequ^neei  ofUnited 
Statea  Population  Change.", 


*Thi#  papar  wai  originally  written  by  Willigm  J  Sero^ 
and  Thomas  J,  Espenshade  as  Chapter  2,   "The  Economies  of 
Dyolinlng  Population  rSrow^.h:     hn  Asseismant        the  Current 
Literature',"  in  Espeniihade  and  Serow  (edi.  )f  The  Jcononiio 
Congequenoes- of  slowine^  pQ^ulatlon  Growth,  New^York:  Aoadi 
PreasjTXfTiT  -^-^  ^.  ,  -- _ 
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The  deeline  In  fertility  rates  in  the  Unittd  pates'&nd 
other  w^Qtern  nations  that  hag  been  tyldent  for  the  paet  ptveral 
y#*ars  hH3  had  the  gffecc  of  rekindling  interest  amQng  economtBts 
and  other  BiJiial  scientieti  in  the  long-run  effects  of  a  diminu- 
tion or  ivtn  cesMatisn  of  population  grov/th,-  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  smilar  eonGorna  were  oHprea^ed  during  the  period  of 
low  fertility  which  took  piaoe  some  forty  yean  ago  (Fougt,  197^1 
Serow,  19751  Sweesy ,  r9?S) .  tut  theoretical,  teehnolosieal »  and 
mothodologlsal  advanees  whieh  have  taken  place  during  the  inter- 
vening years  have  given  rise  to  more  broadly  based  and  eompre- 
hensive  analysis  whieh  perraits  investieatlon  Of  the  complex  in- 
teractions that  determine  the  economie  and  social  consequeneeB  &f 
population  change.    Additionally,  the  world  economy  is  mueh  more 
complex  at  presint  and  many  national  economiea  are  very  euioeptible 
to  fluctationi  in  world  markets  (VJander,  1976)^ 

It  is  . the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  exaffline  the  recent 
literature  which  addresees  itself  to  the  topic  of  the  eoniequynces 
of  lP'.v  rates  of  population  growth.    It  is,  perhaps,  most  convenient 
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to  do  no  by  dividlnfc  the  litqrature  into  two  Gdtnpbmntn,  theeretieal 
and  empirical.     The  ovdmll  lht^x^t  of  the  pa;       wil3  ^ti  to  Bxrnn^rim 
and  evaluate  tho  rocont  contributions  to  thg  Lheoretical  under- 
pimiingB,  yuinmariiP  and  evaluate  thd  empirlQai  atudifcy  in  light  Of 
theao  und^rplnnLn-q.  and  Hnally  to  indlcato  th^  apparont  fiapo  in 
the  rooea-eh  to  dute,  partim^larly  in  viow  of  tho  importune.,  of  thin 
knowlode«  for  ths  formulation  of  population  policy.     Thlp  chaptor, 
then,  does  n-r  aim  to  fqrecayt  future  populiitlon,  nor  to  dxamino 
tho  doUtmimn-^  Of  the  low  forfciUty  (Simono,  I9761  Ruckart,  Ig??) 
whioh  have  lad  to  tho  population  projeetione  which . undorlio  tho  ' 
analyoBo  dio^usaad  below. 

It  Is  p-rhaps  appropriaLg  to  inake  two  cQmrnontp  about  the  eon= 
tents  of  thig  ahaptor  that  aro  not  obvioue  from  itp  title,     Ab  will 
bo  readily  apparent,  the  presont  offort  duals  primarily  with^ 
analyse 3  of  population  ntationarity  within  thp'contoxt  of  tho  United 
Statog,     The  InteroGt  in  thip  quoation  in  other  par  bo  of  the 
dsvoloped  world  in  probably  at  loa^t  e^uai  to  that  found  in  thl^ 
country.  .  A  oyntheais  of  the  writingo  on  tho  ocononiio  oonoequoncos 
^  of  populatLqn  stationarlty  ^tomming  from  soholar^  in  Ruropo  and 
Oceania  would  ba  a  profitable  extension  of  the  pronont  undertaking. 
Far  an  indieation  ^of  the  extent  of  thayo  resoareh  offorts,  one  n^r^ 
only  look,  for  example,  at  recent  worko  of  Stassart  (1965), 
Bourgeoia^Plohat  and  Talob  (I97O).  Sauvy  (1973).  Sehubnoll  (m^^i 
I9?^tb),  and  O'Neill  (I977). 

Many  ni  tiono  have  rooontly  establi^hod  analogs  to  .the  C^mis^ion 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Rituro r  many  of  theoe  oc/n^ 
miaoions  havi  iosuod  roports  on  the  implioaLlons  of  viirying  ratep 
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of  futuro  population  growth  in  their  ovm  nsitional  .centdxt.  A 


and  riUrnrnEiry  Election  of  Berylson  (197^)*     FurthorrnQro,  the  aontgnt 
of  Ihe  initial  r*.  ^t  of  tho  Auotralian  National  Population  Inquiry 
is  einalysed  in  rL>Cdnt  papers  by  Jupp  (19?6)  and  McNicoll  (19?6)' 
Additionally,  in  Septtmbor  of  197^,  tho  Counoll  of  Earope  eon- 
dU4-t??d  a  ydnifiar  dsalin^  v/lth  tha  implications  of  a  statiQnary  or. 
declinini^  P     .  Isi  tion  in  Kuropo  , 

A  Ofjeonit  point  to  connidar  iii  that  the  principal  focus  Of  thio 
ch?.iptFjr  Is  £'2f'nGrnic  implicatlonii,     Whilq  we  havo  attGmpted  to 
visv/  eeoncr.lcj  in  a  broad  senno.   it  ohould  bo  roeogrii^^ed  that  both 
authorE]  aro  ^ -onomlbto .  as  v/el  !  ^v-  dpmpf^raphorn ,  by  training,  and 
may  b€i  EiUbjsc  :  to  som©  narrovmouL;  of  viBion.     There  are  oer'calnly 
implicationa  of  r,tationary  pspuiationo  which  are  ^eithar  ignored  or 
treated  GaTj;:Fir lly  hore  v/hieh  traditionally  fall  into  the  purview 
of  Eiosial  Bcionceg  otH'er  than  economics.     Many  of  these  ieeues  are 
treatnd  in  paporn  eontainefl  in  the  volumoo  edited  by  V/eBtoff  end 
Parke  (1972)  and  by  Ma^ie  (1972).    The  Eitudent  of  the  family  may 
also  find  ryoont  eontributions  by  Blake  (19?2),  by  Mattiessen 
by  jurgens  (19??).  by  Pool  and  Brasher  (197^).  and  by 
V/ingor  (1976)  to  be .  of  IntereBt.     Furthermore,  therr  hag  been  a 
ree^nt  in^tereot  in  tho  onvironmentfeil  GonBequeneeo  of  deellning 
.  populatimY  growth  (Friedman,  1977),  for  refional  planning  (zu 
— C3stQll,£t,aj^.  ,  I977j  Everoley,  ot.al.  ,  1977i  r-hwarz,  1977)»  ^nd 
fcr  crime  rateFj  (Marklder  and  Tracy,  197^).     Finally,  eeveral  of 
tho  issues  here  have  been  raiGod  in  a  Rlightly  different  cqntext 
by  soeial  EdrontQlog^lstD .     Mueh  of  the  recent  research  in  thlsj 
ar*!^  Vh  Mumriuirl  ^otl  in  ppri.  289-^9:^  of  t;ho  United  Nationrj*  T£^ 
D' ' 1 0 rm I na n fe u  -a x\C\  U o ryi^y quc-nf' Lj_  'jf^^opuj;a  11  on  l^rendti  (1973)  * 


1  i  sting  of  thdJ^u 


•iitudy  eommisaiong  may  bd  found  in  tho  introduction 
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z.  ^i:*::o^APHTc  aspects 

Thd  dgmQ£:raphle  ionsequoneos  Of  a  diminutiQn  in  tht  rate  ot 
Pipuia-ion  growth  have  been  studied  tis^tensively,  partieularly  in 
t>%  ci-inteMt  ©f  the  United  States  and  Europg  (GQale ,  19?2|  Frejka. 
^^^Si  yyl^r,  ]9?2.  I9?5i  U.        Bureau  of  tho  CenguSj 
SuUrnD-  ^nd  R^ng^rto,  Not^gtsln  (1975)  has  gone  om  gtop 

furtr.sr  hni  it  nonotrated  the  dgmographie  effecto  of  a  program  alroti 
^      redu-ing  th-^  ourrent  biz©  of  the  U,        pspulation  by.  J  Oft, 
Tr.s  taslo  rJB'ilt  of  a  leagening  of  growth  iy  a  marked  changi  In 
tr,h  ££i  GG-r.-3itisn  of  the  population.     To  a  very  freat  extent . 
K^ny  or  thei  ssciai  and  eeonsmic  consequgncoe  which  have  teen 
ryx3th£slj^id  jr  evaluated  ar^  based,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  this  ohanc^.    The  differences  .bitween  the  abeolute  Qessation  o.£ 
p£.-^lEtion  growth  or  ito  continuanGt  at  an  abeslutily  low  Isvel 
ar^,  in  this  coAtext,  relatively  inii ^nif leant , 

Although  P^yt  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  denorraphy  of 
Stk-isnary  populations  has  concerned  the  Cnited  States,  ^ejka 

and  the  Bu-eau  of  the  Census  (1171)  ^'xtended  the  analysis 
tu  ^  ii,rg>  numhvr  of  countries  which  rer.eaent  almost  the  entire 
^F^t  N'-^  Of  fcbe  demographle  trarmitiQn.    An  important  contribution 
%c,  thv  d-mographic  :.lt.^ratur6  ^ade  by  KeyfitE  (If?!),  who 

dennnsr^  .tod  that  hhe  time  ft  quired  for  frowth  of  population  to 
in  E^y  slosed  dem-fraphio  eystem  once  replacement  level 

.c^  permanently  attained  dependod  on  ^he  degree  „hich 
t^i       i^^nt.age  etructure  of  the  syitem  differed  frcm  that  of  the 
M^  .lnAt-  stable-stationary  system.    Recently,  Rogero  and  V/illekenB 
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(1976)  extended  this  work  to  porrnit  analyeio  of  internal  pepula** 
tidn  rQdistrlbutiQn,    Thus,  a  country  with  U  recent  hiotory  of 
high  rates  of  population  groy/th  will  require  ft  longer  period  of  . 
tLiie  ,  ceterig  paribus,  a  reach  a  true  state  Of  Hero  population 
growth  than  v/ill  a  f.ountry  whoie  r^oent  demographic  pait  hag  been 
ehi=racteriz^d  "by  lov/  or  moderate  'fertilityi  sinse  the  age  eoraposi" 
tion  of  th#  fcrmtr  will  by  young  in  relationship  to  the  ultimate 
etationary population  ag  well  &□  to  the  second  country*' 
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II.     THEORETJCAL  DKVELOPMKNTG 

For  thp  purpose  of  this  review,  m^ny  v/orks  of  a  general 
naturo  havo  been  oxoluded,  not  bepausQ  of  any  dofiGldnaieo  on 
thoir  part,  but  rather  beoauEio  thp  cQncluolone  reached  by  thtse 
writers  (Mayer,  19?^?  Enko  .  Hogan ,  l^yz »  Millcir ,  I97I1 

Noteatein,  19VC)  have  begn  reaehed  by  othGro'who  presDnted  their 
analyulR  in  ?;  TOre  rifjorQun  and  □yntematic  faohion.     Furthurrnord  , 
thoprotical  t-'ov/th  models  of  type  dQVGlopQd  by  Solow,  Swan,  Niehmns , 
rind  others,  whleh  allo^for  the     Gxiotonce  of  the  stationary  atato 
are  yiq^UqU^  h^jrc  ,  rjlnso  wo  are  eoncerned  with  the  implications 
of  population  .Htationarity  in  a  dofinite  context*    The  viewi  of 
Hieser  (1973)}  v/hich  are  dloeui^oed  below,  are  generally  refleetive 
of  the  eonciuiisnii  of  these  model An  exeellcnt  Buinmary  of  this 
ClasEj  of  model  iu  /ound  in  ohaptor  ^  of  Pitchford  (197/f}. 

PerhapEi  the  moot  basic  or  underlying  queation  that  can  be 
raioed  regarding  the  pi^obable  econQmie  congequeneea  Of  lower  ratea 
of  population  growth  io  the  impact  on  per  eapita  income  (or  output  =. 
or  eonoumption).      Leibenptein  (1972)  in  hie  analysis  of  the  problem 
seeke  to  answer  the  following i    would  the  eoonomic  we If are  of  the 
average  family  be  lowered  to  any  Blgnifieant  extent  by  the  year 
2000  if  the  average  annual  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
United  Stateg  were  .5  to  1,0^.  instead  of  .0.0.     Perhapi  the  moot 
widely  sweeping  statement  in  support  of  the  argument  that  economic 
welfare  could  be  adverLjely  affected  by  the  continuation  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  found  in  many  of  the  resent  worko  of  Spengler  {1P71| 
1972ai  1975^1  b).     Although  Spenglef  (1976)  has  iuggested  that  a 
stationary  population  contains  many  facets  which  may  present 
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diff  inu.l  ties  to  thft  ononomic  well  bylng  of  oldor  pgr^Qnu,  thn 
thruot  of  hig  banif:  ari^rnont  ly  that  undqr  conditions  conaiQtent 
wlt.h  the  attiiinin&nt  Of  a  atrilionr^ry  population 'the  eheuigey  in  the? 
u^rv  eompoaition  v/ill  be  ouCh  to  iricrtfinu  the  ratio  of  thfi  labor 
forse  to  thfj  ^Mitlri^  population.     In  othor  wordo,  the  deercasy 
(abOQlutfily  or  relatLvcly)  in  the  number  of  younfj  dopendpnts  will 
more  than  the  increeiEio  in  the  numbc^r  of  older  dependents i 

althoui^.h,  L,:i  ii%.rialc'r  points  put,  the  cODt  of  mninttiinlnc  f^n  old 
dependunt    ia  ^ubs tantially  hifiher  than  that  of  maintaining  a 
young  dep^r.-l;  r.t  ( K^e  aloo  Krepni   1976).     I-Xirthermory ,  a  deeline  in 
fertility  v.ili  ro/lf^aoe  a  relativyly  lareo  number  of  v/omen  from 
child-rearlnf.  related  ehores  for  entry  to  the  labor  force*  Thoi^e 
ia,  accordinc'  to  Spongier,  no  reanon  for  employment  levoli]  to  bo 
..adversely  arr%e^f;d  in  the  long  run  and  output  per  v/orkcr  should 
rige  since  eapit&i  formerly  required  to  equip  new  entranto  to  the 
labor  foree  can  bo  utilized  to  increane  the  capital-labor  ratio. 
Thio  line  of  reaijoning  closely  parallelB  that  of  Coaie  and  Hoover 
(1958)  in  bhsir  i^eminal  study  of  the- eeonomio  effeoto  of  d^mQgraphic 
ehange  in  developing  qountriea.  i 

The  problemii  whieh  Spengler  foreaeoii  Ir.  thiB  context  are 
primarily  institutional*     One  is  that  the  ariregate  mobility  of 
labor  (both  occupational  and  geographie)  may  be  adversely  affected 
due  to  aging  and  the  relative  depletion  of  jfihat  Spengler  calls  the 
mobile  labor  regervs  (younger  workero) .    Thi^  alio  impliei  tho 
possibility  of  high^^r  struetgral  unemployment  if  tho  compoiitlon 
of  qonaumer  demand  is  altered  to  any  signlf leant  degree.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  as  well  ai  that  df  related  problems 
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aueh  an  InrjtUutiunfil  barrluro  to  tho  omplopiont  of  oldt^r  workors 
rind  thcj  pottintial  difriculticu  for  promotion  within  a  hit-rarchical 
iitrueturG  uro ,  agriin,  folt  to  be  inoti tutionsl  rather  than  eeonomie 
in  n^tuvQ , 

Similar  linny  of  rQadoru.ng  are  to  be  found  in  the  v/ork^  of 
ether  ntudnn*-  of  the  quootlon.    Wandor  (1972)  agreon  with  the 
potentiality  of  mobility^rtila ted  problGms  and  addn  ^hat  the  relative 
ohortafio  at^     Jun^er  workorn  Can  act  to  dlminiGh  wa^.e  di f forentialg 
between  youn;;ur  and  oldor  workora  (or  loop  and  moro  experioncod 
workers)  ar.i.  Konco ,  impair  Innentiveii  for  youngor  workerg  to  up- 
eradti  their  o  ^'jupatlonal  akllln. 

Phnlpn  (1972)  io  in  agroqment  with  Spsnnler  that  declining 
population  gr.3v.'th  unhanceG  the  opportunity  for  inereaseo  in  per 
capita  con:;jir;pUon  (at  any  civen  levol  of  capital  intonHity)  and 
that  if  the  current  levol  of  oapitai  intnnolty  can  be  maintained, 
there  will  be  definite  inereaEjeB  In  the   .evol  of  per  eapita  con- 
sumption, relative  to  that  whieh  would  ri suit  from  an  initially 
oimilar  population  growing  at  a  greater  r^^te  over  tliQe.  However, 
Phelpa  feels  that  the  rate  of  increaoe  in^per  capita  consumption 
will  eventually  come  into  equality  with  thl'  rate  of  tqehnieal 
progreae  and  that  thin  rate  will  be  lower  tWn  it.  would  otherwise 
have  been  due  to  the  relative  decline  in  thc\  number  of  younger 
workorp,  _  -  j  \ 

The  current  literature  may  be  iumniariged\  as  holding'^the  view 
that  the  problem  of  the  ce^ssation^ of  populatio^  growth  is  baoically 
one  of  adjustm^rnt  to  a  new  uconomLc  environment.     At  the  crux  of 
the  quoiitlon  of  ocoWomlc  well  being  is  the  Wntlon  of  the  level 
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of  phv  yaj)LUi  oiUjiUt,     Thin  Cfin  *  Iri  turn,  be*  yiibdivid'Hi  Into  pro- 
duativaty  of  labor  arid  cMjiUal  rLde:\.imuUUion,    /Whilo  f;jK*n{;lor  ari^uof; 
that  dn^alnln,j  populatluri  t'f'OwLh  nnhafiOon  thn  ojipor  tun  I  ty  to  D<uVt' * 
phglp:i  nati;u   th^l%   iL   io  likuly  ttiUt   thu  F'adural  Rsji\uvvQ  nyntOm 
wil  l  hAVf;  to  action  to  for'ou  dovm  raton  of  Intoron t »  leu t  tho  , 

prQblQrn:;  of  c^r'Ltal  Eiurplun  and  dfjflcitincy  of  ^^£j'vrrilQ.  dgmand  th:it 
ar(j  apnooiL"'  '  vM^h  Koyr\ea  (but  unu  Sv/eozy  (19?5)  on  thu  general 
ni;^'0;\5-j^  ■■:  yn--;''   j)u:u  t,  1  crO  fw  1  n*-^ .     W:in  l-r  (19??)  alno 

ompha n Izi/::  ru-  d  for   i nvi^n trn'^n t  opporlunUy  In  avoid  a  declln'- 

In  f-ronC'nH  and  nfilori  that   *' ,  ,  .  urulnr  a  utationnry  popula-- 

tlon  th":-'-.  r..   .  i\        moro  nfjop'-  for^  rf^novml  of  thu  old  capital 
nupply  p^>r  v,  ^  ,  ,  "  (p,  K'O  •     In  brlof,  t)iO  prtdjium  ^n,  no  cord  I 

V/anrier^  t^.-  ^  ■  pi  acoineri  I  of  tho  broadunln^^  of  production  by  the 
in*.9noif ieat kg^i  of  production, 

The  eurrent  liternturo  QOntainti  more  ambiguity  that  tht  for§- 
goini  mightl^suggost,     Loibgnsteini   for  Dxample  ,  findo  it  difficult 
to  mnalyzFi  the  gffectn  of  population  ehanee  on  tho  oconsmy  v/ithsyt 
knowini^.  tho/  i^iature  and  magniti^de  of  oonoomi tant  thango  In  other 
olomontn  of  tho  nyntnm.     It  in  .di f f Iqul t  to  do turmine  how  innovation 
in  affoot'od  by  population  {growth  (Kolloy,  197?j  and,  fur thormorp  , 
wha t  i^ufi ran tn n  vKiutr*  that  Lh I u  1  nn 0 vri 1 1  on  v/ 1 1 1  nc; c c n ua r  1 1  y  be  labor 
aut^pnbLn£!  (Dorrman,   197?/),     If  oeonomio  growth  donit  continut.  Into 
tho  futures'  can  wo  expoo^t  that  ryyourcon  will  oontlnuo  to  bo 
equally  prodae  t  iyo  ,  .  or  will  diintnlnhin^^  roturno  in  tho  Hieafdian 
; sonnn  sot  in? 

Anothor  quentlon  thfU  in  inlfjyant  hum  iri  tj  o  imjdioa  tions  of' 
nn  Qldor  work  forc^:  on  labor  proMuctlvHy,  di  f*ro/'ard  Inh  for  tho 
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momint  tht  poesible  variation  in  thg  capital-l&bor  ritio.    V/hile  - 
one  might  theori?.e.  that ,  in  gerieral ,  thi  greater  expiTi'enee  of 
older  v/orkers  will  offset  thtir  relative  lack  of  ^mobility  or 
physical  otreng^h^^J?eibtnetein  noles  that  what  ha  ,ealla  the  replace- - 
mtnt  effoct  of  the  a}; ill  lovel  of  the  labor  f  pree\  mifiht  com^^  into 
play.    He  arg u&s, that  relatively 'lapie  numborg  of  ntw  entrants  to 
the  jLabor  foret.  at  om  timt  have  the  effect  of  increasing  tht  ovtr- 
all/leygl  o;j  r.ur.m  Capital  per  worker.    Henee  ^  as  the  number  of  new 
entrants  dir.iiniihes  relative  to  the  exiBting  work  force  (.lo  too 
doeg  the  ratf?  of  increase  in  human  capital  embodied  in  the  labor  ' 
-force.  i  . 

Dtspi'ti^'^his ,  the  overall  coiiuenaus  .of  opinion  thuy  far  would 
ajjpear  to  be  t'mt  the  riet  impact  OT^a"  decline  in  population  growth 

wJuld  be  poiili^^^,  in  terms  of  a  per  capita  measure  of  economic 

/  -  .        .  -  -    "  ' 

well  being.  Ag  Leibengtein  puts  it^  even  if 'the  eff&et  of  diminished 
population  grovr^r^  negative  in  terms  of  mareinal  per  capita  out^  i 
put,  thio  influence  ohould  be.  smaller  than  that  which  would  result 

^         ■   ^       -  "  ■ .  • 

from  a  continuation  of  higher  rateB  of  po'pulati^n  g^ov/th. 

An  important  exception  to  th©.  overall  optimiytic  outlook  is 
to  be  found  in  Hieser  (l9?-j.)  *  who  reiterated  the  point  made  by 

-Phelps  that  thb  rate^ipf  economic  growth  muot  ovontually  oonverge 
v/ith  the  rate  of  technical  progress i  since  the  latter  will  be  the 
only  moane  of  absorbing  not  investment.    However^  Hieser  states 
that  if  the  mosi  common 'assumption'i  neutral  technical  progress,  is 
aecoj^ed,  then  all  rBquircd  ln\^estmant  could  be.financbd  by 

.amortization  funds  and  net  investment  (and  net  profits)  will  fall 
to  zero.     Tho,  only  vmy  out  is  "...  in  the  direction_  of  strongly . 


and  consistently  labor-iaving  innovatrd^y . .  *  "  as  this  creates 
"artifieal**  population  growth,     Howtver,  even  this  effect  can  be. 
nuilified  if  v/srkors  ihift  preferences  toward  ^leisure  and  away  from 
goods.    Clark  and  Spenglfer  (197? )  point  to  an  additional  reason 
v/hy  iiev/er  population  growth  might  inhibit  the  growth  of  rtal  per 
capita  inooma.    V/hile  both  the  youngeBt..,_and  oldest  geignents  of  the 
population  rr^'j  be  economically  dependent ^  not  only  may  the  per 
capita  eos.^=  of  older  dependents  be  gre=ateri  but  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  thii  dtpendeney  coats  ef  the  young  are  for  education,: 
which  crea  w&s  huinan  capital  and  Influences  future  earnings  and 
productivity,    Expenditures  on  the  aged  are,  hov^evor,  primarily 
maintenance  costs  and  do  not  add  x6  the  productive  potential  of 
the  economy .  /  . 

A  eirail-L:  lint  of  reagbning  ie  found  in\Parber  (19?S)^  Barber 
notes  that  as  the  naturB,!  rate  of  grov/th  falls  in  conjunction  v/ith 
that  of  ^the  la^bor  force  and  populations  an  iKcrease  of  ab^ut  two- 
thirds  will  be^necesdary  in  the  capital-.Qutput  ratio  to  bring  the 
v/arranted  rate  of  grov/th  in  line  with  the  .natural  rate.  Thi^ 
change  v/ill  likely  produce  a  oharp  reduction  in  the  marginal  pro- 
dwot  of  capital,  %nd ,  hence  *  ip  the  return  to  capital,    Ae  the  rate 
of  grov/th  of  output  falls,  the  :ratio  of  both  capital  consumption  - 
to  groSs  .fiKed  investment  and  the  ratio  of  replacement  capital  to 
capital  congiifnption  will  increaee*i.  This  reductien  in  tho  level  of 
net  investment  will  bo  partietjflarly  severu  in' the.  residontial 
construotion  sector,  due  to ^the  low  incom4  elasticity  of  housing* 
-All  in  all*  narber .  gugnosts  that  as /the' -rate  of  growth  of  outpu% 
falls  from       "to  2.50,  the  annual  levol  of  iiet  investment  would  " 
fall  from  approximately  10?^  "to  about  =6^  of.  not  national  product. 
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Tht  rtaions  for  th©  diiafreemint  bitween  sohQl&ri^on  the 
pro'babls  conaequoneeB  of  a  gtaSisnary  population  upon  economie 
wtll-being  ape  doubtless  very  eompltx.     It  may  be  noted  that  those 
v/ho  approach  tht  problem  from  a  tj^toreiical  pergpeetive  tind  to  .be 
pesc  Imistie ,  v/hil©  thoig  who  approach  the  problem  from  an  empirical 
pirspfCtivt  ttnd  to  be  rather  more,  optAfnistlo.    To  understand  the 
cauiei  of  thii  disparity*  consider  thfj  featuree  of  the  Karrod-  • 
Domar  and  r4s;elasiical  grov/th  mo4tli,  which  underlie  much  of  tht 
thaoretieal  raaioning* 

In  thi  'former  case,  the  rate  of  growth  of  an  economy's  total 
output       tquivalent  to  the  product  of  the  capital  coefficient  (out- 
put-capital ratio)  and  the  rrarginal  propensity  to  eavti.  .  Changes 
in  tithtr^  of  these  will  affect  the  observtd  growW  rate  of  total 
output,    V'hen  iq^uivaleney  occurs  ex  antt ,  this  growth  rate  is  ' 
.termed  the  "y/arranted*"  rate  of  growth ^  and  is  an/oquilibriura  value  * 
Thiri^iSj  ln  this  fomulatlon,  another  rate  of  growth,  callid  the 
"natural"  rate  of  growth,  'which  is  that  allowed  by  increases  in 
population  and  technical  progress.    In  the  long  run,  the  actual 
grov/th  rate  cannot  exceed  this  natural  growth  rate*    In  the  abaenee 
of  population  (labor  force)  growthi  therefore j  increases  in  per ' 
capita  output,  and* whence,  in  economic  well-being*  are  dettrmined 

solely  by  technical  progress*  -   . — 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by , application  of  neoclaioic^l 
growth  theory.  ■  In  its  simplest  form  (using  a  Cbbb^Douglas.  production 
function  of  first  degree  homogeneity,  with  neutral  technical  progreii 
and  diminishing  .returns)  i  the  grov/th  rate  of  output  is  a  function 
of  the  rate  of  technical  progress  and  the  growth  rates  of  capital 
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and  labor*    But  in  the  long  run,  the  groy/th  ratei  of  output  and 
capiti,!  must  bt  id^ntiGal,  if 'equilibrium        to  be  attained.     If  -  - 
labor  force  grov/th  is  aerg»  t'hen  per  capita  output  c&n  frov/  only 
v/ith  technleal  progress.     If  one  bilievei,  ai  does  Hieser,  that 
■potential  teohnical/ progreii^ will  be  channelltd  into  directions 
other  than  production,  then  .the  long-run  prognoBis  for  inereased 
eoonomie  well-being  under  a  regirne  of.  population  stati  onarity 

bleak.  "  /      <  -  ■ 

■     ,  /   /       -       .      -  . 

The  empiifieal  per^peotive  in  couched  primarily  in  termi  of 

the  ratio  of  ingmbers  of  the  labor  foroe  to  non-members*    From  the 

viev/point  cf  Labor  supply,  an  overall  population  growth  rate  of 

about  zero  ii  one  v/hich  maximizes  the  ratio  of  persons  jof  working 

age  to  others*     Htnee ,  under  reasonable  schedules  of  labor  forcfi 

participation  and  employment »  the  labor  foroe-populatlon  ratio,  i^s 

at3:jL^irximu;n ,  and  the  share  Of  labor  income  devoted  to  the  support 

Of  the  eeonomisally  dependent  is  approximately  minimized  (depending::, 

upon  the  level  of  oosts  per  depndent  ai  a  funotien  of  the  age  of 

the  dependent "population) . 

Ambiguity  regarding  eoonomie  well-being  remains  no  matter  whieh 

perBpeetive  one  chooses  to  foilqw=.    Ftom  a,  theoretical  perspeGtlve>i 

=the  unanswercid, question  is^the  eff^-"   ■  of  deelining  population  ,■ 

growth  on  thy  rate  of  toehnical  pr j  and  on  the  neutrality  Of 

this  progress,     From  an  empirical  perspective i  the  critical 

urianswered  quest lono  are  the  demand  for  labor  under  conditions  Of 

declining  population  growth  and  the  response  of  indivldjial  labor 

force  ^^participation  to  Changes  in,  the  demand  for  labor  (and  cor-  ' 

responding  ehanges  in  wage  levels)'. 
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Perhaps  the  best  euinmary  of  tht  current  State  of  analyiis 
regarding  the  Influenee  of  a  eegsatien^df  population  grov/th  on 
econemie  well-bting  is  expresged  by  Kelley  (1972)  who  lugfisti 
that  given  the  eurrent  sti^te  of  theory  and  ompirieal  analysis,  a 
pepulation  policy, based  on  a  hypothesised  eignificant  increaie  in 
per  capita  eoniumption  (as  a  rtsult  of  the  attainment  of  a  stationary 
population)  is  unwarranted.    V/hile  there  seems  to  be  aittle  doubt 
that  inor^^^^lns  growth  of  populatlort  ^leads  to  diminighinf  returns 
to  fixed  SB^^zQ^m  ,and  a  dampening  of  the  aggregate. oap-ital-labor 
ratio,  tnerfe  are  a  variety  of  infctraotioni  about  which  we  know  oom- 
paratively  little,     TheiiB  include  the  impact  of  population  growth 
on  the  rate  of  technieal  progreoii  the  role  of  population  growth 
where  the  pool  of  investable  resources  depends  not  only  on  the 
Igvel  of  inooir.i',  but  also  on  its  source  i  the  intermediate  run  effecti 
of  popiulation  g'rowth  v/here  technological  change  is  partially  em- 
bodied in  new  eapitalf  and.  the  influence  of  population  growth  on 
the  level  of  human  capital  and  produotivfty  of  the  labor  force « 
^^espite  the  large  volume ^and  high  quality  of  the  empirical  etudiee 
which  will  be  diicu^sed  below,  Kellty's  remarki  provide  an  excel- 
lent agenda  for  further  theoretical  arid  empirical  investigation  into 
the  ooonomic  and  social  egnpequoncei  of  a  eeGoation-of  population 
growth*  '  '  *  ...  =. 

While  most  of  the  theoretical  investigation  has  dealt  with 
the  influence  of  slow  or  no  population  growth  > on  the  level  of  ^ 
economic  activity,  there  have  been  other  theoretical  investigations 
into  somewhat  different  topics,    Denton  and  Spencer  (1973)  have 
constructed  a  model  designed  to,, test  the  cyclic  effects  on  the' 
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ecenomy  of  what  thty  ttrm  dgmographiG  ihoeks*    If,  for  examplti  the 
attairynent  of  the  roplacomont '  level  of  fertility  v/ere  initially 
aeeomplishid  by  a  iharp  rtduction  in  the  level  of  period  fertility, 
a  demographic  shook  v/Quld  ocour  v/hleh  would  lead  to  relatively 
iSng  swings  in  eoonomic  variableSi  after  an  initial  lag.  ^V/hile  any 
shook  produseti  digoquilibrating  effeetSi  the;  greater  the  relative/ 
shock,  the  gr-i^ter  the  dofnie  of  disequil'bratioh*    Henee,  in    -  I 
-evaluating  %\\%  eeonomic  influence  of  a  ceesation  of  population/ 
growth  I  the  time  path  fdllswed  by  fertility  can  be  of  paramount 
^pottahee ,  '  / 

One  a^.iitional  theoretical  development  which  should  not  be 
neglected  is  Speniier'o  (1972b)  argument  that  a  oeiiation  of  popu- 
lation g^qwth  ii  likely 'to  increase  upward  preBsure  on  tl^,^  level 
of  priceB*    Tne. growth  rate  of  the  labor  force  will  eventually 
approximate  that  of  the  entire  population  (allowing  f or/ adjuBtment 
of  labor '\^orce  participation  ratee)*    fhli  labor  fore e' will  &lso 
be  relativejLy  immobile  as  a  result'  of  aging*    Spengler  arguei  that 
.unemploymen-6\rateB  will  eventually  reach  the  level  oil  the  Phillipi 
curve  where  wage.i  muet  inexorably  riee*    i#bpr  will^  be  in  l^elatively^ 
short  gtfpply  and^  thooe  induotrieB  requiring,  additi-onal  labor  will  . 
be  forced  eitheV^t'o  bid  them  away'trom  other  induitriei  or  td 
attract  npn^-part^i^ants  into  the  vvork  force*    -^he  firBt  instance 
will  require  a=  premium  for  overcoming  Immobility,  while  the^  aeeond 
requiroB  meeting  ^the  rese'ryations  pEice  of  hon-Vf=orkefi *    In  neither 
caoe  ia  there  anyreaBon  to  antieipate  increases  ,  in  the  level  of 
labor  productivity.    .Additionally^  Spongier ^BeeG  that  much  of  the 
increaio  in  demand  for  ]..i.bor  will  occur  in  the  lervice  industries. 
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irr.  EMPIRICAL  STUDIES 

In  additian  to  the  the ©ret leal  dtvelspments  outlined  pre- 
viously, -the  F'Sst  fgw  years  have  alis  seen  the  publieatlon  of  a  • 
CDngiderable  numbir  of  studies  dealiing  with  particular  leonQmic 
or  iQcial  arfUB  which  appear  to  be  most,  guaceptible  to  demographic 
variation.    Tht  yaritty  of  topics  covered  by  these  analysgi  is 
parhaps  eur?risinily  limited. \^ The  primary  .artai  which  have  been 
the  aubjecx  of  analyiiis  Includdi    1.  aocial  security  and  penilonai 
2,  oducatic-|  3,  sipatial  conDidirationg!'^,  labor  force?  and,  5. 
censuinption.     Kach  of  these  will\be  treated  ^inr  turn. 

1,     Social  5f-u;fity  arid^^P^^nsions 

The  i^riutnee^of  diminished' rates  of  population  growth ^In 
the  funding  of  oooial  security  and  pmsione  reste  on  the  institu- 
tional arraniemtnts  of  thi  OASDHI  program  (ar^d  many  priyatt  peneion 
plana),    Baiieally,  of  course,  current  contributions  by  workers  to 
the  syntem  ara  utilized  to  pay  benefits  to  retired  persona  and 
other  benefiQiariea.    The  baBie  argument  is  that  ae  ^  population 
ages  (a  neceosary^ ooneequence  of  reduced  population  growth),. the 
ratio  of  workers  to  retired  persons  will  decline  and  oongequantly 
the  burden  of  support  will  be  heavier  on  the  shoulders  of  future 
generatior^^  workers.    The  eontribution^f  the  present  pay  as  you 
go  sys^tem,  without , any  alteration ,/■  seems  "to  be  an  impossibility 
based  on  the  findings  or  Rejda  and  Shepler  (l??^) .  .Hoganr.(ipyi^i      ^  , 
lp?5).  Turchi  (1975),  tmd  Clark  (/Web?  19??).    The  first  two  of 
; those  studres  deal  excluaively  with  the  OASDH^  gyatem ,  Turchi  ' 
where  the  level  -of  produGtivity  has  hiitorieally  been  low  via-a^vds 
that'^^f  goodQ  producing  Induotrieo.    Finally,  Spengler  feels  tfeat- 
Goyernmental  decision  makers  will  reoopiize  the  increased  political 
power  of  older  persons  and  seek  t'^  rodksa  their  losaea  through  . 
inflation  by  ^supplemental  payinents  which  are  likely  to^  give  further 
impetus  to  tht  forces  of  inflation* 
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expands  the  analysis  to  include  privatg  pension  plans  as  v/iil, 
while  Clark  estfi  gtill  fur.thfr  and  InGluden  dis    .  ':'n  of  ather 
government  .tranBfer  system 

Thg  eonelusloni  of  all  InveytlgatorB  cloarlV  indioate  that 
'tht  publioly  fiiiEnssd  pyittrn  Lb  unlikely  to  continue  in  ite  pre'= 
sent  format  undfr  conditiqnB  of  population  stationarity .  As 
;i  Ciark  (19??)  put  iti     "All  of  our  projections  ^indicate  that  the 
movyment  t^./s^rd  ^ero  population  growth  will  require  evsn  grgater 
transfers  of  ineome  to  support  thg  elderly,  with  tht  Social  Seeurity 
SyBtem  heini  foretd  to  hsar  much  of  the  burden."  (p-  53)*  Denton 
and  Spenctr's  s.r.aly ill'  (1975a)  of  tht  Canadian  case  ylclde  gimllar 
Conclusioni, ' 

Rejda  and  Shtpler  point  to  the  posaihiltty  of  g^:nural  revenue 
financing  ap  dsss  Hogan,  who  indioates  that  inRriani' .1  der.and  for 
■  public  funds  to  pay  gocial  security  retiremont  >jM,=uifitB  and  m^nU- 
care  would  be  offset,  by  the  decreasing  demand  for.v.^Viat  ho  t'^-nns 
'*youth'related'*  (OASDHI)  dependent^^and  ;§ur^=ivor  bcnt^fifii,  *icl  to 
dependent  cMldren,,  and  elementary  B.iid  jiqf.-.'>rjdury  edaeatloii  i^xpen- 
ditures,  so  that  the  ghare  of  mt  niitioml  produr^t  dgvotot.?  to 
these  five  eategoriee  would  be  slighlJly  loss  under  conditions^  of  ^ 
population  stationarjty  than  they  v/ero  in  1970*  ^Similar  findinge 
are  presented^  by  Van  Gorkom  (1976)*    This  approach,  as  well  as  th^tj.; 
of  Rejda  and  Shepler  clearly  requireu  substantial  change  in  tWe 
existing  legislationi  ^  A;  more  . sw^L^pin,^;  proposal  has  been  made  by 
E^gar  Browning  (1973)  who  suggests  that  workers  be  compelled  to  - 
purchase  bonds  which  the  goverriHicnt  willir redeem  v/hen  they  retire* 
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A  portit3r.  of  Turchi'e  reiearch  explicity  dealg  with  thoie 

private  pon^ion  planii  which  are  actuarially  funded.    Turohi  eug- 

gtstg  th-t  undgr  COnditione  ef  no  growth  Of  either  population  or 

pfr  capita  inoom#.  net  diQsaving'is  likely  to  charactorizo  the  ^ 

afsregats ^bthavior  of  all  partielpanto  in  the  plan.    Of  course,  the 

J- 

possibility  qV  sustainod  eeonomic  growth  would  mitigate  this 'con- 
clusion,   TA-iihi  also  makes  the  point  that  via  ite  Implicit  control 
over  the  r-.  ri:^%niint  ag0,  the  looial  oeeurlty  eyetem' can  contribute 
to  the  inflriT  LOnary  preogures  suggeoted  by  Spengler.    This  pre- 
sumably wcul?  reiult  from  an  inorease  in  the  level  of  real  benefiti 
and/or  a  rcUu  -tion  In  the^  age  at  which  an  Individual  would  be 
entitled  to  rjctive  the  full  monthly  pension, 

On  bal£n;t,  we  may.  accept  the  findings  of  Rejda  and  Shepler, 
Kogan,  Turcni,  and  Clark  in  that  the  ceeaation  of  population  growth 
will  makc^  it  extciffiely  inequitable  to  continue  the  preBent  mechanism 
for  funding  OASDHI  retiremetit  benefits.    Given  the  time  period 
.  which  will  elapst  before  real  pressures  ,'mre  placed  on  thff  i^ystem, 
there  should  not  be  any  diffiqulty  in  changing  this  inEtltutipnal 
m^'chaniim  to  permit  either  general  revenue  financing  or  ioma thing 
akin  to  Brpv^iing's  retirement  bond  proposal,    Munneil  (1??6)  under*-^ 
scores  this  donclusion  on  stating  i^iat  if  the  cost  increases  in 
the  program  become  excessive,  the'  financial  requirements  can  be 
reduced  by  either  allrwing  the  replacement  rate  (that  Ibj  the.  ratio 
of  benefits  to.  prior  earnings) '^to  decline  or  extending  the  retire- 
ment age  (or  both).  /  '  .    ,  : 

.  Perhapg  the. more  impor/fcaht  issue  'le'that  of  savinge  touched 
upon  by  Turchi.    hd  also  ;|3y  Schulz  (1973).    A  gre|t  deal  needs  to 


/ 
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dona,  frem  both  a.theoratical  and  from  an  Qmplrical  standpoint, 
en  the  relationship  between  pce^pectivt  population  phange  and  the 
level  of  BavingB.     If  only  the  housihold  seotor  la  conoiderBd  (and 
it  ihould  be  recognized  that  the  importance  of  this  geetor  in 
termi  of  ghare  of  lavinfe  generated  im  diminiehingl,  Winger  (I976) 
suggeitg  that  with  a  stationary  population  the  numter  of  families 
v/hose  ability  to  saye  is  reduced  due  to  increased  family  slEe  v/ill 
be  imaller,  ar.i  that  periods  favorable  to.  saving  over  the  family 
.life  eyoli  are  -  lengthened,    Eversloy  (19?6)  points  out  that,  due 
to  declining  fertility*  oompressien  of  the  reproductive  period, 
and  greater  lator  foree  participation  of  married  v/omen,  there 
existe  only  a  short  period  (less  than  ten' years)  over  the  family, 
life  cycle  when,  the  typical  family  would  be  charapteriEed  by  the 
Bn^-earner ,  "ul*i-dependent  model  which  had  been  typical  until 
quite  recently.     Further,  the  ntunber  of  dependente  even  during 
this  short  span  would-  be  loss  than  in  the  papt. 

As  Kelley  (1976b)  notes,  there  is  oome  .doubt  regarding  the 
veracity  of  widely ^applied  generalisations  concerning  the  allegedly 
negative  impact  of  children  on  household  savings. rates,:    Maillat..  5 
(I976)  euggeetS' that  ^this  hypothesis  does  not  hold  up  "^^.iif  it - 
im  accepted  that  a  reduction  in  faiftily  size  is  the  result  of  a 
choice  f eubstitution)  made  by  the  parents  between  the  number  of 
children  and  tho  acquisition  of  other  conyumer  durablo'u  as  and 
v/hen  family  income  risest"'  (p* 

Iven  if  the  supply  of  savings  is  assured,  there  is  still-'^the 
isf)4e  raised  by  Phelps  and  Kieser  regarding  the  profitability  of 
these  savings  in  traditional  modes,  of  investment,    Mailiat  (1976) 
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however  I  notes  that  chsnges  in  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  force 
will  rt quire  industry  to  seek 'more  capital  intenilve  methodg  of 
productiffi*    The  future,  to  Malllati  must  be  tnviiagtd  in 

ttrma  of  adaptability  to  new  nieds,    The  problem  that  thtn  arises 
is  whether  » . *  eociety  will  he  capable  of  making  the  neceegary 
changes  %p  latiify  the  various  new  needs,'*  (p,  19), 

2.    Eduoatl;n  .   -= 

The  ifliT^apt  of  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  on 
the  educaticnal  system  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  surface, 
fairly  ebvisus.    At  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  where 
attendance  is  mandatory ,  rateg  of  school  enrollment  will  be  95?l 
or  higher,  10/ enrsllment  pr  demand  for  education  at  this  level  v/ill 
closely  parallel  future  trends  in  the  population  aged  fi-l?*  At 
higher  levels  of  education ,  though,  demand  is  perhaps  more  sensitive 
to  economic  and  social  conditions  and  one  cann^  be  nearly  as 
/sanguine  in  eitlmatlng  the  effects  of  population  change  in  enroll- 
ment levels,  ii        "  . 

Due »  perhaps j  to  these  basic  differences  between  elementary 
and  seieondary  education,  on  one  hand,  and  higher  education,  on  the 
other,  there  has  been  somewhat  more  attention  paid  to  the  latter; 
type  than  the  former,    A  compreheniive  study  of  the  future  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  enrollment  from  I97Q  to  20Q0  under  the 
Census  Bureau* e 'Series^B  and  Series  1  population  projections  is 
found  in  Appleman,  et,aJ;,  ilflt) .    Their  baeic  finding  is  that 
under  either  demographic  scenario,  the  quality  of  education  can  ^ 
rise  (quality  as  measureil  by  constant  dollars  expended  per  student) , 
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but  that  if  population  growth  can  be  held  to  a  minimum,  th%  United 
Statgi  ean  provide  a  much  higher  quality  of  Behoellng  for  iti 
young  ptople  whilt  gptnding  a  lov/tr  fraction  of  gross  national 
product- on  education,    Additloimlly ,  the  rate  of  incriaoe  of  ex- 
pandltures  (constant  dollar)  wai  found  to  be  much  ilower  in  the 
future,  no  matter  v/hat  the  coufee  of  fertility,  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  two  decadei,    Morrioon  (I9?6b)  adds  to  these 
■  f indinge  hy  providing  anaiyeio  of  proepective  Ghanges  on  enrol liiiint 
and  the  future  demand  for  inotructiona;!  pereonneli    Maillat  (19?6) 
notes  that  =  v/hili  the  proportion  of  ichtool  age  children  in.  thu-  popu- 
lation will  surely  decline  by  the  end  of  the  century,  school  needi 
will  not  necessarily  be  reduced*    Ecsnomic,  in8titutional ,  and 
eultural  variables  may  "be  ay  impbrtant  as  demographic  trends  in 
ditennining  t^.^  financial  req^ireminta  of  the  educational  and 
training  system.    Among; these  variables  Maillat-includes?  general 
€'Con£>mie  well-being,  the  broadening  of  pre^gchool  prjQgrams .  the 
duration  , of  compulsory  education,  the  scale  of  vocational  training 
and  the  pupil-tfacher  ratio.  ^         ■       .  .      =       -  : 

The  question  of  tht  impaot  of  slower  population  growth  on  ^ 
higher  education  has  been  addressed  by  Drosch  (lf75^,  Evans  (1975) , 
and  McMahon' (1975) *     It  should  be  apparent  that  education  at  this 
level  is  more  clearly  an  example  of  voluntary  human  capital  forma- 
tion that  in  true  at  lowor  levels  of  education,  and  indeed,  as. 
Dresch  points  out.  is  sdbjeat  to  modification  with  changes  in  the 
level  of  economic  'activity  and  technology*    However,  as  Evans 
points  out,  idueatlon  can.be  an  item  of  consumption  as  well  as  an 
investment  good*    In  this  sense,  persons  can' demand  additional 
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education  for  its  own  sake  or  ae  a  form  of  leisure,  rather  thmn 
aeting  in  response  to  market  toromm  pertaining  to  the  demand  for 
labor i     In  this  fonset  theni  educational  att^iinment  can  bt  not 
only,  a  factor  aBSOGiated  with  the  oeeular  rise  in  the  level  of 
real  Incoine)  tut  can  be  a  result  of  this  increase*    ^       .  ,  ^ 

An  Important  point  which  is  worthy  of  additional  study  has  \^ 
been  touehei  <;n  by  Evans  in  that  future  enrollment  in  educational 
institutio-^  ..s  likely  to  consist  of  more  older  perions  and  more 
part-timt  stuilents,    A  g^eat  deal  of  thli  may  well  be  related  to  . 
the  que  St  lor.  of  labor  mobility  whioh  Spengler  touchei  upon  and 
will  be  oovsrid  more  thoroughly  belov/,    Simply,  as  persons  becOt^e 
displaced  due  ti^  technological  change,  it  will  be  advantagoui  for 
thtm  to  learn  nsv/  skllli  or  to  upgrade  the  quality  of/  their  pre- 
Bfent  skills*    The  present  system  of  higher  education  may  be  able 
to  meet  a  considerable  portion  of  these  needs ,  but  again,  institu- 
t'ional  flexibility  will  be  required  in  an  institution  v/hlehi  on 
the  whole*  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  being  practieularly 
responsive  to  change.  ■ Furthermore i  if  this  situation  does  come 
about,  many  of  the  ooncerns  e^cpressed  by  Leibenstein  regarding  the 
replacement  efforts  of  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force,  and  the 
consequent  upgrading  of  the  human  capital  stock  embodied  in  the 
labor  force jcrwill  be  mitigated.    In  any  event,  the  potential  demand 
for  highor  education  for  consumption  and  for -job  retraining  purposes 
in  response  to  technological  chnni^??  is  an  area  which  requires  con^ 
siderable  further  inveotigation.  •  ■       ■        .  ^  '' 
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3,     Spatial  Considerations  ' 

The  resyareh  which  is  eonsidered  uridGr  thii  heading  eoncerns 
the  esctsnt  to  which  a  decline  in  the. rate  of  population  growth  in 
th©  United  Stat^g  will  ajfeot  the  ipatial  distrihution  of  ©conanio 
activity  (Brintananp  1972) »  thg  spatial  distribution  of  population 
(MorriBorii  197Z)  ,  and  the  e^'onomie  and  locial  problemu  Of  the 
central*city  (Hoover*  1972).  ^Although  theoe  otudieq  are  includtd 
under  the  ,Q"^r^ll  heading  of  emplriQal  reoeardh,  .it  ehould  be 
noted  that  they  are  lemgwhat  more  ipeeulative  In  nature  thin  many 
of  the  Q*;hsr  studies  reported  here.  .,  - 

^^^..^^Jrinkman' s  and  Morrison's  otudios  yibld  more  or  less  parallGl 
results  in  th^t  they  anticipate  cQhtinued .redistribution  of  eqonomic 
activity  and  population  to  medium  sized  metropolitan  areas  located 
in  the  faster  growing  regiony  (South  and  V/eet)  of  the  nation/  To: 
^  this  extents  thent  they  anticipate  a  continuation  of  trends  which 
have  become  mot^  and  more  apparent  In  recent  years,  Morrison, 
however,  expects  the  tempo  and  voluiue  or  migration . to  be  low&red, 
due  to  the  aging  of  the  population*    It  is  well  known  that  migra- 
tion tends  to  be  highly  selective  of  age,  and,  as  the  total  popula- 
tion ages,  the  relatiye- number  of  events  that  promote  migration 
(completion  o^f  school  i  first  Job,  marriage,  inili'  vry '.eervice , 
higher  education)  will  decline  relative  to  the  population, 
Morrlnon  nnticiputon  that  the  trend  toward  inereasinir  Buburbanlza-  , 
tion  will  be  moderated,  but  not  eliminated. 

According  to'Srintanan,  the  areas  which  w'^ould  be  moat  favorably 
impacted  by  a  cesmition  of  population  growth  vfould  be  non-metropo- 
litan areas,  particularly  those  heayily  dependent  upon  agriculture , 
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On  the  theory'l!hat|  a  stationary  pspulation  would  lead  in  relatively 
ohort  ordgr  to  a  stationary  demand  for  agricultural  produCtBi^ 
eoupled  with  increasing  mechanizatibn  of  AmBrican^agrieultu^e , 
this, might  appear  td  be  an  appealing  hypothesis.     There  are, 
however,  a  vt^ritty^'of  mitigating .eircumstancee  v/hich  suggeot  that 
thiB  hypothesis  should  bs  pUbjeetsd  to  more  oareful  Bcrutiny  prior 
to-Qomplate  a-^fceptanoe.     The  agricultural  population  per  le  le  but 
a  small  pert  l-^n.  of  the^ntire  rural  population.    While  an  older, 
population  i.i/  bij^less  mobile,  it  -is  alno  Gonooivable  that  mort  Of 
thone  pers^r.i  rni|^ht  choose  to  rc-^migrate  to  the  area  of  thglr 
birth  or  to        s.raa  far  removed  from  the  disamenltlos  of  large 
metropolitan  ar#agi     In  reoent  yeare,  long-time  areas  of  popula- 
tion decline  auch  aa  Northern  Miohigani  the  O'^LLrkyi  and  Central 
Appalachia  hi^Vi  seen  *a  turn-around'   in  the  rate  of  population 
grox'th.  '    '  . 

The  real  queition  perhaps  is  which  outcome  ii  ^oat  preferable. 
There  are  coitB  and  btntfits  associated  vdth  every  pattern  of 
population  redistribution  and,  ao  Spengler  {197Sa)  notes j  "Heter- 
ogeneity- of  taBtes  and  cxpeetationo  thus  adds  to  the  diffioulty 
of  arriving  at  a  single  ovorriding  and  eonduot-determining  eon- 
oeption  of  what  is  "preferable",  in  light  of  which  urban  oize  and 
otruoturej,  as  woll  ag  population  diLrtribution,  oan  be  optimized." 
(p.  1^^0)* 

Aeeordlng  to  Brinknjan,  many  large  cities  are  at  a  point  on 
their  averagj^  cost  curve  which  is  dupraoptimal  (i.o..  average 
costs  are  incrcasrng)*  and  ''in  the  absence  of  zero  population 
growth,  additional  peopl*?         would  increase  those  eOBts  even 
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furthir  and  mor^  rapidly  than  in  smallBr  citits,"  (p.  958) 
Aeditionally/  aceerding  to  Hoover,  these  cities  could  movG r&ns 
itep  beyond  and  imprsve  tht  effieiency  of  the  delivtry  of  t.hsir 
Si rvieee.     For ^ example,  th#  greater  Incidence  of  smaller  faailleB 
should  promote  more  high  density  houilng  thuo  increasing  tht 
tffieieney  of  urban  trangportatisn  ijystenia.     There  vdll  be  ligg. 
nted  to  construQt  new  service  facilitieBi  thui,  the  annual  l^vel 
of  inveotmenx  can  be  reduced  while  maintaining  the^ statui  quo,  or 
can  be  maintained  and  lead  to  a  more  r^pid  replacement  of  out^ 
modid  and  inadequate  facilitiei* 

A  cau-.ionary  note  is  added  by  Aloneo  (1973)  who  notes  that 
even  vdth  a  niitlonal  ^gtationapy  ^population  vast '  c^oss^move- 

mints  of  the  popglation  will  continue,  ai  will  gtruetural  ohanies  ^ 
with  society  nnd  the  economy.    Many  of  today's  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  eome  new  oneo  will  ariie."  (p.  £gfi), 

in  leneral,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of  additional 
^research,  primarily  empirical  in  nature,  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
tht  area  of  spatial  relationships  and  the  potential  conyequincei  ' 
of  a  cessation  of  population  irowth.    The  implications  for  the  pre- 
sent hlerarqhy  of  urban  areas  and  the  implicationi  for  the  future 
'would  presumably  lead  the  list.    One  area  which  could "be  parwicularly 
critical  is  that  of  transportationi  the  requirementi  for  the  move- 
ment both  of  individuals  and  of  goods  need  to  be  qongidered.  For 
example,  one  might  ask  will  the  travel  demando  of  individuals  be 
lessened  due  to  aging,  be  increased  due  to  greater  discretionary 
time  and  income,'  or  unaf  fee  ted  .as  theo-  factorB  cancel  each  other" 
Will  demand  for  goodo  be  of  such  variety  that ^ the  loeui  Of 
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production  svill  ehift  inore  towards, tht^  supply  of  raw  matgrials 
or  thi5  ultimate  market?  ,  Will  this  shift,  if  any.  r^^quire  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  present^ transpertation  network? 

The  JMhov  Ferce 

■    Que  El  t  long  regarding  thig  labor  force  are  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  thecr-3tieal  dioeueiions  we  have  already  eonsideredi 
Spengler  on  problemi  of  mobility  and  advancement,  Kelley^'ajid 
Leibeti^tein  on  questions  of  labor  productivity,  Hiiier  on  the  role 
of  leiartre  and  the  general  queetion  of  v/hethpr  the  eubstitution 
effect  (of  leisure  for  income)  wnuld  ^row  in  relative  importance 
undgr  a  regimin  of .  population  stationarity.    Clearlyf  euch  questlone 
a-e  at  the  heaT^t  of  the  dBterinination  of  iiuch  crucial  yariablei 
as  the  level  of  par  capita  output  and  the  composition  of  final 
demand, 

A  variety  of  approaches  have  been  taken  to  seek  to  provide  ■ 
answers  to  lome  of  these  questions.    Johnston- (1972)  hai  provided 
ari^invaluable  sepviee  by  providing  projections  of  the  probable 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force  of  the  future.    Theee  include,, 
inter  alia ,  'an  older,  more  predominately  female, ^and  decidedly 
more  heavily  white  collar  orientation*     The  first  of  those  ie 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  aging  of  the  population  and,  consiquently, 
of  the  labor  force.     The  Becond  Lb  a  rooognltlon  of  recent  trends 
of  relatively  rapid  increases  In  ratoi  of  labor  force  participa- 
tion among  womon  of  all  ages^  coupl&d  with  the  realisation  that 
sustained  fertility  deelinQ  can  releaie  many  women  from  the  tradi- 
tional fgunily^making  rolo ,  If  they  so  desire  (Zollinger,  19??)* 
The  third  conioquenee  seems  likely  in  light  of  the  economlc^ 
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.   history  of  the  United  States  arid' other  dGvelopctd  eountrleii,       ,  " 
althQUgh  there  exists  a  conaiderable  need  to  expand  the  ^eope  of 
Johnaton'e  projeetionB  to  inelude  a  wider  oceupatiomil" induMtry 
brsakdown,     To  do      ,  Of  courgej  jroquiros  a  eoneomitant  pffort 
in  prDjtetion  of  all  seeters  of  final  demand,  witW  reosgnition  of 
eur^ent  pat&srng  of  oeeupational  demand  by  Industry,  ai  v/ell  aa 
likely  ehane?  in  patterna  in  the  futury.     Johnoton,  indeed, 
reeognlzQS  this  prohlgm  in  noting  that  while  the  demand  for  jobs 
rtquirin^i  little  education  will  deereaGe  in  the  future,  the  lupply 
of  poorly  educated  persons  will  diminish  even  more  rapidly  (thui, 
a  rapid  edusafcional  upgrading  Is  likely)V^  However,  Johnston  goes 
on  to  npte  th^t  the  matching  of  the  labor  supply  (with  varying 
^  amounts  of  formal  edueation)  to  ohanging  relative  proportions  and 
okill  requirements  of  particular  oaeupations  will  be  problematio = 
Johnstoh  al3o  euggeets  that  this  problem  will  be  more  ierlous 
under  conditions  of  relatively  high  populatian  growth i  this  too  ^ 
im  a  hi^pothesis  whieh  is  worthy  of  considerable  further  investiga- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  theoe  esnsiderationi  two  other  points  regarding 
the  labor  foree  have  been  made  in  the  litera'ture*    These  concern 
produetivity  and  mobility,     One  might  be  tempted  to  reason  that 
^^rowth  of  the  labor  force  enhances  the  level  of  aggregate  pro-  - 
ductlvityi  on  the  notion  that  productivity  bears  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship  to  age  after  some  point.    Sweezy  and  Owens  (1974) 
demonstrate  that  for  countries  in  Western  Europe  there  appears  to 
be  little  relationohip  between  the  level  of  produGtivity  and 
labor  force  growth.     Additionally,  Ryder, (1975)  notes  thati 
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"Organ Iza -felons  that  are  euGeeBiful  tgnd  to.  hav^  highgr  growth 
r^t^B  and  I  thoroforg,  relatively  yQung  age  distributions,  This 
may  Igad  us  to  aoaoeiate  .youth  with  luccesai  v/ithout  asking  v/hither 
the  farmer  ii  a  oau^  or  a  consiquince  of  -tht  latter,"  (p.  19)* 
Ryder  goes  on  =  to  auggETst  that  Sf ten  .ithe  tendDney  is  to  equate  pro- 
duetlvity  (or»  at  least  potential  produetlvity)  with  recency  of^ 
edueatish  (and,  hen^'o'ago).     But, -he  notes,  "The  assumption  under- 
lying this  arg^amant  is  that  training  ceaoee  upon  entry  into  the 
labor  fsre^.     But  euch  io  not  an  institutional  imperativt."  (p»  If)* 
Ryder  goe^  on  to  reiterate  the  notion  expregsed  earlier  that  educa^ 
tion  of  th?  future  labor  force  may  beoome  more  of  a  life  line, 
continuous  prooesyj  rather  than  follow  the  abrupt  break  between 
formal  education  and  labor  force  participation  which  im  generally 
eharaQteristie  of  the  present  eystem* 

A  corollary  '  to  the  foregoing  diBCusiion  is  the  notion  that 
the  elder  labor  force  v/ill  be  leso  reeponsive  to  change  md  lei^ 
creative.    What  "exactly  eonatitutei  creativity  is,  of  cburie, 
somewhat  of  a  moot  point i  hc^ever  bot^  Day  (19?2)  and  SwQezy  and  - 
Owens  agree  that  thio  is  eomewhat  of  a  false  issue  in  general. 

Actually,  SweeF.y  and  QwensV  use  of  Nobel  prise  wlnnero  suggest 
■  i 

that  the  age  group  of  "maximuin"  creativity  ii  more  or  leei  the 
pivotal  age  group  in  the  transition  from  population  growth  to  popu- 
latt^n  stabilisation,  in  that  the  share  of  population  in  the  35-^^ 
group  is.  relatively  constant  under  any  reaaonable  assessment  of 
the  future  age  composition  of  the  American  population.     Day  goes  ? 
one  stop  further  in  suggesting  that  the  older  age  composition  may 
aetuKilly  stimulate  productivity  in  that  the  problem  of  promotion 
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(to  be  dlaoussGd  ehortly)  may  prevent  an  exoesoive  number  of 
creative  individuals  from  hding  plaoed^  into  fidjninlntrative  pogi- 
'jisns  for  which  they  have  no  tiilenti  in  ethur  v/ords,  the  deleterious 
"t^ffoeta  of  the  Pot^S^  principlQ  v/ill  ho  Gomev/hat  v/Qakonecl. 

A  major  negd  which  appears  to  be  unmet  thUH  far  io  a  ritudy 
of  the  effeetij  pf  die  lining  population  growth  in  the  aggregate 
level  «f  Ig-bs:-  productivity,     Ideally,  Bueh  a  study  v/ill  takt  into 
account  d5nr|r^phie  influancQfi  on  the  formatiDn  of  nov/  capital  ag 
v/gll  afi  analyse  &gOi  gex,  and  edueational  eharaoteriBties  of  the 
ii'sor  f ©ree .    Additionally »  this  study  might  also  incorporati  the 
%'r._^  SUgt^estion  raised  by  Dorfman  regarding  the  Goneopt  of 

trftetive  work#rB,  thii  may'^be  taken  as  the  aotual  number  of  workers 
adjusted  (upv/ardi  prgBuinably)  for  a  "tgehnlcal  improvement  lector" 
leSBsned  by' a  f actor  incerporating  the  incrgasing 'dif f iQUlty  of 
production,  ao  a  reoult  of  the  poteritial  snrdot  of  diminishing 
returns  and  the  inclusion  of  social  costs  of  production  (such  as 
pollution)  in  the  va^ue  Of  output 

S.orow  C1P76)  has  provided  one  attempt  to  meaouro  the  influence 
of  the  changing  a^'  eompoeltion  of  the  labor  fgroe  on  labor  pro- 
ductivity as  a  function  of  age  "of  the  labor  force  and  capital 
^nio'^/mente i     Serow  comparei  the  male  labor  force  conslotent  with 
census  projections  Series  D  and  E  projectiono  for  the  period  197O- 
2020,     The  Series  E  projection  yields  a  higher  level  of  productivity 
as  a  result  of  a  more  favorable  age  composition  and  a  higher 
c^pitai^labor  ratio,  although  the  margin  of  diffet*ence  is  =  rela- 
tively slight  in  each  instance.     ThlB  effort,  though p  mu^t  be 
r-?gartjf?d  aR  a  somowhat  uncertain  first  step,  due  to  the  exclusion 
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of  the  rema.ly  labor  fpFGO  and  the  .failure  to  take  irito  account 
proBpeetive  changea  in  the  occupational  and  induEjtrial  composition' 

of  tho  iab<3f  foreo. 

-  .# 

The  quo,stion^of  labor  mobility  may  be  approaehnd  from  a 
n^m^er  of  per? .psetivea .     One  might  bg  conGDrn&d  v/ith  the  movement 
of  persono  between  oeeupationg.  betvmon  geographioal  areas,  and 
v/ithin  hi6rei;^rLf\ieal  struature  (Spongier t  19??)/"  As       have  noted 
previour3.1y^  fir-angler  and  Johniston  have  exprcsnod  eohoGrn  v/ith 
"HtickinsaK"  In  tormy  of  mobility  between  ocoupationsj  although 
Ryder's  and  E/any*  notion  of  eciueation  boeoming  moro  of  a  eon- 
tinuoui)  pr'T^^aS  might  ameliorate  such  considerations ,  Geographioal 
mobility  do^^j   indeodi  decline  with  ag»3  and  tho  alleged  role  of 
migration  as  -in  equalizer  'of  interregional  labor  supply  and  demand 
'imbalaneeu  ns.y  bs  hamporod  by  this  factf  indeed ,  a  projoetion  of  ' 
interregional  tconomio  growth  differentials  under  conditions  of  a 
atationary  national,  population  would  be  extremely  holpful  in 
aglioniiing  the  volume-  of  net  interregional  migration  i.hat  would  be 
neceaoary  v/ithin  this  framework.    The.  migration!    chici:sn  or  egg 
diocuggion  in  relevant  here,  of  eour^o  i  gee.  Muth  (I971,  1972)  and 
Ma 5; ek  and  Chr^ng  (19?^).    The  stimulation  of  labor  migration  by 
market  ansl  non=market  /ntfohaniijms  in,  of  eoursOf  an  approach  that 
might  bo, utilised  to  cope  with  these  problems  (Harloy  Brovmingi 
19?5)=  -~         '  ^ 

An  interesting  question  which  has  potential  oigni f ioance  for 
the  que  fit  ion  of  ^  produe  ti  v!  ty  in  the  role  played  by  doe_^ining  popu- 
la t ion  grov/th  in  the  probability  of  individual  advancement, 
Keyfits  (19?  3)  flatly  and  unequlvocably  notieiji     "An  increaning 

.  / 
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TjOpulatlen  faeili'fca teo  individual  mebility.   -One  of  the  cenDequinee 
of  moving  toward  the  inDvitablo  otiationary  population  is  that 
nobility  will  boeomc  mors  difficult*^'  (p,  yj5)^    It  Sisgmy  at  least 
plausible  that  ouch  ii  situ&tisn,  If  loft  urieorroetod,  v/ill  snhanee 
v/orkof  dlogruntlement  and  have  ftdvoroe  cqnuequenee^  for  labor  pro- 
dua^lvity,     Both  Keyfitz  and  Spongier  (1972a)  Eiugggyt  rOplacinG 
thi  step-liko  proeess^of  QOOnpmiG  and  goclal  adyanSGmont  with  a 
prooeos  moru  i-in^lo|rou^  to  a  ramp,  although  Kgyfits  euggesti  that 
individualc  ars  net  likely  to  be  etimulatgd  by  nowly  contrivgd 
finely  out  divisions  Of  alleged  points  of^statup,  and  that' 
pssplt  maytf:^£m?  more  ooneorned  with  pay  and  the  goode  they  oan 
buy  than  v/ith  rank  and  titlo.     Our  inoreaolng  Ccmmand  over  goods  ^ 
may  CQmponsate  for  fiiminlBhlng  command  over  piople,"  (p,  3^8) 

V/ander  (1976)  ^-iiu  that  many  of  theBe  diffioultios  may  be  attri- 

■  t 

butable  to  ■  temporary  or  stE^uetural  ahortage  Of  work,  rather  than 
to  an  abundance  of  older  workers  blooking  carger  paths* 

Another  posnibility  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  individual 
mobility  ii  the  manipulation  of  agos  at  entry  to  and  exit  from  the 
labor  force  (Browning,  l97Si  Ryder,  1975).    Browning  notei  that  - 
early  departure  should  have  greater  impact  due  to  the  obvioui 
linkage  of  age  and  eeniority*    One  possible  drawback  to  this  sug- 
gestion concerns'  the  intensif ieation  of' the  problems  aeeociatid 
v/ith  eooial  oecurity  retirement  funding  and  Infaltionary  pressures 
v/hieh  have  already  been  dioeusged.    Agai.n,  the  interaetion  of 
earlier  retirement  with  these  variables  is  .a  topic  v/orthy,  of 
additional  renoarch.     On. the  other  hand,  there  ovists  considerable 
sentiment  among  soQial  gorontologists  for  lengthening  working  life. 
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or  at  leant  in  providint^  greatcir  flexibility  in  tho  cuntornary 
retirement  ai^e   (Sehulg,'  1973),^     Clark  (l976o)  aluo  pointo  out 
th-U  a  riufs  in  tho  normal  rotirom^^nt  at^n  v/ould  alno  rullcve  tnuch 
of  the  ooonof.iLe  burdqn  dincUasud  prGviGuslyi     HifJ  projoetioni  Bug- 
g'Sit  that  in  su'*h  a  Dituntion  thy  proportion  of  total  income  riQftded 
to  support  thg  dlfKTly  would  approxlmato  that  GxperiQneed  in  If? J. 

There  t^ms  to  be  a  myth  that  there  cxiEJfcy  within  the  pfl vale 
Sector  of  tha  economy  widospruad  support  for  continuGd  population 
grov/th  hQQtx\x^Q  E  CQBBatlon  of  this  erowLh  would  also  upGll'the  end 
to  Qconemie  growth  (Knke,  1973).    Whllo  tho  pnly  Bupport  that  v/i 
oould  find  for  this  qoneluMion  camo  from  Sinclair  Lowis*'  novol 
Rabhltt t  thero  does  oxint  tht*  juntifiable  question  of  hov/  a  decline 
'H.n  population  ^ro.vth  will  affdoti     1,  tho  absolute  volume  of  oon= 
niiinptioni  2.   the  volujrib  of  eonouinptlon  rolatlvo  to  oavlngsi  andj 
3*  the  diy:tr'ibutiori  of  eonsuinption  to  competing  induotrleG,  All 
of  tho  go  questions  have  been  addroyo.ed  by  recent  studieB* 

In  the  lAng  run,  of  eourgo,  the  abooluto  volujnn  of  consumption 
v/ilj.  be  leoy  under  eon^itionM  of  population  atationarity  than  popu- 
lation  growth ^due  to  the  oheer  weigbt  of  numberB.    Suoh  a  Btate= 
mont  ipi  of  course,  essentially^  gratuitous,  because  rihe^e  is  loma 
point  Tit  which  the  efficiency  of  production  it^  siaximized,  and  beyond 
th^it  ranc© .  diminishing  returny  and  Increardng  oosts  net  in,"  V/hile 
tho  re  i?j  little  doubt  that  the  rapid  population  grov/th  of  nineteanth- 
century  American  provided  the  basic  Jmpetus  foi'  the  trans  formation 
of  the  natron  from  the  agrarian  socioty  of  IflOO  to  tho  indun trial 
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eociety  of  l^OOi^ono  lo  rather  Btrsngly  QOmpcillcjd  to  Birred  v/ith 
Kellgy  ,(lp?2) ,  in  hia  ausertiori  that  the  impetus  provided  by  pspu- 
lation  growth  to  the  real if.tit ion  df  GqonomiQti  of  s^-file  has  probably 
diminished  in  quant ItativG  imp'ortance  over  time,  posoibly  to  the 
point  Of  Insigitif  ieanco .  -  Tho  real  question  i£i  the  relatlonohip 
between  ratgs  of  population  growth  and  lovonn  of  per  eapita  CX3n= 
Bumption*  *  .         ■  * 

Rgygk  anfl  Siegel  (197^^3  have  examined  oonoumsr  oxpendituro 
pattornn  \xnt/.rr  a  variety  of  demographic  oonditions.    They  ouggest 
that  the  ratt  of  population  growth  affects  cohiumption  via  an  in-^ 
^fluene©  in  ths  age  level  of  the  population  and  on  the  level  of  per 
capita  incorris.     Their  flndlngn  suggest  that  glovmr  population 
grov/th  onhanc-is  the  level-  of  per  capita  Ineome  and  hence  per  capita 
eonaumption,     Similar  findings  were  reported  prevlQUGiy  be  Serow 
(19?^)  and  in  the  projee-tipnB  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  leonomic 
AnalyBil  for  use  in  the  reoearGh  reporta  of  the  Commig^ion  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Ftiture  (Appleman,  et.§_l,  ,  197^1  ■■■■ 
Heward  and  Lehmann*  19?2|  Jonee,  1972)  ,    Furthermore ,  .Reoek  and^^ 
Siegel empirieal  .findings  support  the  contention  of  Sptngler 
(1972a)  that  the  savings  rate  will  increase  under  conditions  of  j 
iilQw  population  grov/th <  ' 

MOBt  of  the  studies  in  this  ar^a  have  been  direeted  toward 
changing  share o  among  industries  of  the  total  voliime  of  eonsumpti^n 
(Resek  and  Siogel*  197^^-;  Eilen^itino  and  Cunningham,  1972=|  Eipen^hade , 
19781  Hovmrd  an^  Leiimanni  1972)  j  or  for  particular  industries?^  ^ 
agricultural  eommoditios  (Serow,  1972),  health  and  welfare'  (ApBleman, 
ot.al.  ,  1972?  Denton  and  Spencer,  l97Sb) ,  and  housing  (Jeneo*  1972i 
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Marein,  197^).     We  have  treated  edueation  ftp  a  Eiepcira te  area  fer 
our  purposes,  but  to  eomrf  dxtont  it  dguld  have  cayily  boon  ineludsd 
under  the  headln^^?;  ot  eonnumption. 

The  degree  to  Which  pronpOGtlve  changtiEi  in  thd  rate  of  pepy^ 
latien  p'evhh  will  affect  the  com^ojiitlon  Of  eonoumer  demand  oeemfi 
to  be  dgterfnined  by  the  degree  of|  aggrofiiftlon  utilized  in  the  . 
analyui*!.     IO(?kini^  at  the  rather  broad  eatoi^orley  utilised  by  the 
Consumer  Ei;;.._e!;diture  Survey  of  1960-61,  EilenBtine  and  Cunningham 
ou/mnarisd  t;,,t!Lr  .rindingu  au  followsi     ''The  conQumption  patterny  of  a 
iitationary  papulation  are  nuTficiently  like  thoie  apeociated  v/ith 
a  growin^^  popilation,  nb  that  there  io  no  real  reason  to  fear 
ceonomie  dlEgrdor  frQtn  this  Gouroe  v/ith  the  eeosatlon  of  population 
growth.**  (p.   230).    Similar  finding^i  are  reported  by  Reiiek  and  ' 
Siegelf  but  tn^y  noted  that  v/ith  lov/er  population  grov/thj  theiB  io 
".I*  a  ehan|;fj  in  the  diatrlbution  of  the  sectorB  toward  durables 
at  the  expense  of  nerviceot  with  little  effect  in  the  relative 
chare,  of  nondurablefl .  "  (p,  290)* 

Using  a  somowha*  different  analytieal  teehnique,  Espsnahade 
(1978)  arrivcsB  at  rosulto  parallel  to  thoie  ju^t  mentioned.  The 
baiilc  data  sut  utilized  are  actual  oonsumptipn  expenditure 0  by 
eategory  in  the  United  State y  from  1929  to  1941  and  from  19^6 
to  1970^    These  data  are  analyzed  in  a  multiple  regrenGion  frame- 
Wdrk  v/hich  uses  relative  priees ,  previous  leveli  of  oonDumption  " 
(by  category)  and  meaGures  of  age  composition  and  houbehold  sl^e 
ur%  independent  variableo.     The  net  diffureneeo  in  the  eompOBition 
of  conriU^tiptj^on  bstv/een  a  continuouBly  growing  posulation  and  one 
approaching  the  ntationary  otate  are  negligible  *  Eupennhade 
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ncPtnn  thut  "In  (^nmrftl*  the  chancnn  in  cennumption  ypendlng 
oecaEiianed  by  a  fjtfi tionjiry  populatien  are  L'ountqriictnd  by  th© 
iricrorioa  in  per  eapiLii  total  eenoumption  acaQmpanying  the  eodue^ 
Lion  ill  fa**til  l^iy .  " 

<TY\Q  d'^ifZau  or  ag/^refifxtion  In  this  study,  like  thciou  ef 
J'lllontitim  Sin-l  CunnlnghLim  find  Rengk  and  Sio^cli  is  rBthtr  0reat. 
Eypenshnde  7'\_:,^^n~H  that  a  greater  degroe  of  digugj^rega  fcion  of 
f?^pofidltur .  ^iit^g.erioi:;  might  show  demQgraphic  influenoeo 

hidd«»ri  in  tha  iigf';rGp;atiQnn  that  Wnre  ui^ed*"  Reeent  findin^*i  of 
Dqtiton  anr!  Sp3n=f5r  alijo  iiddrOBB  thomoolveo  to  this  point. 

By  utili!iiri£  tint  esrien  anEilyglo  of  Canadian  data  and  orone- 
Eiectlofial  ar.^Llyr, ig  of  intorna.tional  datei'they  find  "i.,  aggrdgato 
eonsumptisn  is  r.st  af  fug  tod  directly  by  variatiQn^  in  average 
Household  aisu  or  in  the  age  dlntribytion  of  the.  populatiQn 
.Of  Courripij  this  doeEi  not  imply  an  abgenRD  of  direct  houBehOld  and 
age  effects  on  partieular  ea  bogsri'g^  of  eonoumptionj  but  Only  on 
thy  aggregate      (p.  93(  emphaisin  in  the  original).    The  sorty  or 
ehangon  that  rnlght  fee  expos  ted  v/ith  a  greater  degrct^  of  disoggrL  = 
gation  have  recently^  been  qutlinod  by  V/ander  (I976).    Three  points 
are  made  t 

1..  Demrind  for  Ruch  goods  and  sorviQed  ao  food  and  slothing 
for  ahildrtjns  toys,  sporting  faeilities,  ur.J  nurDerics 
will  doeline  unloDs  nov/  domeotle  or  foreign  marKeto  are 
found \ 

2,     Due  to  ."I  greater  numbor  of  small ,  adult^only  houieholdg, 
demand  for  higher  priced  oondumer  durables (  personal 
offoctn,  recreation,  cntortt\injnent  i  adult  education^  and 
the  like  v/ill  rinei 
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3,     inerftaoyn  in  por  capita  ir?eome  v/,Ul  Lihift  dfimand  frsm 
nhort^^io  lon^,-^  Irintlr^'  (^QodHi  from  poorer  to  highor 
quality  gesdn,  from  c^nycrrtiuln  to  luxuri(:tij  and  Vrm 
th>>   ecTiVon  t  ioii'il  to  tho  now  (p,   10}  > 

Slmiltir  firuilni^n  woro  reportod  by  lioward  nnd  Lghniannj 
althoui^h  thi?  s.r.^ly-iltJ  wau  dOTio'  in  ttu'niD  qT  opocifie  induotrien, 
rather  th2.n     ^.Tn^jntK  of  final  drmand,     Gonornlly  opeaking,  their 
findini^n  l        ^h^t  InduatriGO  v/hich  cater  to  those  DC'grnentn  of  the 
dconomy  rr.ni  "  diroetly  bqnofited  by  incrcanln^  rimounto  of  dio- 
cretiQnaTy        -  CiAd  ineomiTf  v/lil  be  the  boot  offi    Vihlle  they  note 
that  man;'  i.\  ,i  .  i^'ial  ."buoinoon  eoneerns  will  have  to  adjuyt  their 
miirkeit  □  tr^ito^-^ies  and/or  product  mixeni  the  v/dl^beinc  of  Industry 
Rs  a  whole  v/ill  not  be  mych  affoetpd  by  population  chango* 

Tho  inilv^M  vs  of  differential  rutes  of  population  growth  in 
the  domand  of  v/elfaro  and  hoalth  yervices  htive  been  studied  by 
Appleman ,  £t*^,     It  should  flr^t  be  no  tod  that  '^welfare**  in  this 
contOKt  reforii  only  to  public  unnintanae  pBymentH  of  various  forms, 
Thoir  roBults^  are  EiOfnowhat  tentative ,  but  su£?£est  that  the  dollar 
volume  of  v/olfare  required  to  lift  all  per^oiiB  above  tho  poverty 
guideline  will  at  bsst  glsvYly  decline  and  nay  even  ineroaBe, 


Generally,  the  findingEj  yu£gt?i?t  that  the  a 


■grefi'^te  needB  of  the 


poor  are  relatively  insenHiti^o -to  differential  population  growthi 
and  may  even  be  adversely  af  fgcted  by  lilow-  grov/th  if  that  oituation 
doen,  in  fae  t  j  lead  to  a  hl£^,her  level  or  per  capi  ta  income..  . 
Evoraley  (19?6)  nu£^coSt    that  it  in  pooniblo  that  poverty  and 
welfare  problem □  micht  increaoe  lunce  a  port ion  of  the  population 
moBt  at  rluk  (i.e,,  the  elderly)  will  incWeanQ  and  thoy  will  have  * 


on  the  avdra£^,e  p  fewer  children  to  look  af 


er  then. 
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'Thin  rnlijuo  tho  important  InMur^  of  tho-  imj»l  lea  1 1  onn  of  pojju- 
latiQn  ^tution.'ir  L  ty  for  Irioomd  d  lu  tr  Ibu  fel  qn.     Thf  only  cgntrib'-itifin 
to  thiu  iii-oa  to  d'iin  h^n  huvn  that  of  R.         llficiren  Tha 
pfellmiri^ry  eanelUMlon  whlnh  Hcjoren  roachnn  lii  thrit  v/hilo  th?; 
t'Vldtsnccs  ouf.^jeutn  What  thtiry  in  not  likely  to  bo       *  »  n  ul^^.niri- 
cant  ir,'^ro.'ico_  \ln  infjoffic  inoquril  I ty ,  ,lh,ly  f;tability  ifKiy  cDneual  n 
pQr.;iitlo  shlf"'.  Xn  Ihn  compDiii  tlori  of  the  jjoverty  jiOpuHiitlon.  7n 

pfir 1 10111?- r  .  j\'0j3ortion  of  thu  poor  v/ho  arc  fif.ocrfij  tind  over 

\ 

may  bocomo  l^-.'4;vr  'k^  thfj  clooudt-n  uhotid.  V Jh oJ^Vu' r  thquQ  ro TiU lt_-l     1 11, 


n^flo  b^  git       it  :.\  ol*'  i ffff  sm d_l ^ t 1  bu_t.i_on  t h_n ory  ^     (p.  51  ■  omphr^nin 
itdd^d)*     It  ii  cloar  that  thcjr'o  riro  Jmportunt  thoorGticril  and  - 
emplrlo^'il  iHiiio^!  that  need  to  ho  rpnolvod  In  this  area.  Given 
that  incorr.o  r  ?  listributloM  lu  at  leaut  nominally  a  coal  of  govern- 
mQntSil  p^ilisy,  it  io  eruciar  that  rosoarsh  bo  conductud  to  aa= 
certain  how  prsFjpoetivo  population  ohL4n^,or.  will  affect  the  level ^ 
or  incorne  of  different  oubpopulations  .and  the  extent  and  nature 
of  diffyrontial  'offdoto*     Op  ic  reminded  of  PhelpB*  eon- 
tention  that  an  inoroage  in  real  v^agey  in  benefieial  to  those 
rolat'ivoly  well  ondowod  with  huiRan  capital,  while  a  doolino  in 
"real  profits  harmiJ  those  relatively  well  endowed  v/ith  non-^hufnan 
eapi  tal  i  ^Siriee  uridor  eontlitionu  of  a  stationary  populationi  labor 
will  be  a  relatively  oearee  rosoureo,  then  it  would  iieem  reaBonable 
to  conclude  that  v/agea  v/ill  rise  in  relative  importanee  as  a 
source  of  total  incomt?  while  income  from  profito  on  eapltal  svill 
f  a  1 1 ,  in  a  r  u'  1  a  t  Lv  e  o  e  n  n  e  =     Bsc  au  n  e  wa  go  and  sal  a  r  y  i  no  om  e  ro  p  r  e  - 
sont^j  a  larger  proportion  of  total  ineomn  in  lower  and  fnlddle 
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ineome  groups,  the  relative  ineremu  s  might  antleipated 

ts  enhanee  tho  overall  dlstributign  ,,ia,    Purthermori , 

beoauie  the  aged  are  leei  likely  to  'Live  memtgrg  of  the  labor 

/  force,  their  relative  iconomie  position  v/ili  be  weakened 

H«%rpn  augg^s.T«d.    These  are  eonttntions  that  ean,  and  ehould  be 
gubjected  to  eonslderable  emBirioal  teeting  in  order  to  establish 
whether  ,a  t^>r.a  tQv.mrd  slov/er  population  irov/th  will  create  more  ' 
or  leyg  instr^g  insQuality* 

The  v/ark  of  Appleman,  ^.al.  regarding  the  demand  for  health 
.  servieeB  (dnrintd  in  their  analysis  only  as  viste  to. phyBielans 
and  dtntiit?  a-s  v.-ell  as  utilization  of  hoepitals)  showe^^that 
relatively  rapid  growth  between  I97O  and  2000  vmuld  require  sub- 
stantially  hicher  total  outlays  than  would  slower  population 
growth.    Given  that  the  difference  In  total  population  slie  between 
the  Series  B  and  sfrieo  E  projeetiony  ii  about  JO  million  ptreons 
by  SOOQi  this  is  not  a  surprising  result.    The  authors  suggest 
that  future  demand  for  health  services  will  be  priinarily  a  function 
of  economic  aonditions  and  the  availability  of  health  insurance, 
rather  than  population  growth  (on  the  individual  level) ^  While 
this  is,  in  itself,  a  subject  of  idditional  restarch,  one  is 
aigo  curious  to  know  whether  the  differing  age  itruoture  of  the 
stationary  population  would  have  any  quantitative  importance*  A 
longer  period  analysis  of  Canadian  data  (Denton  and  spencer, 
1975b)  suggests  that  population  change  Is  likely  to  have  consider- 
able impact  on  the  cost  of  health  care,  due  to  fertility  variation 
and  its  influence  on  age  strueture. 
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The  area  of  demand  for  housing  is  elearly  gnf  v/hleh  io  highly 
rsaponsive  to  ehsnges  in  eeoncmic  and  dGmographiG  conditions.  Om 
mmd  only  look  at  the  fluctuations  in  thp^  numter  of  new  houiini 
itarts  in  recent  yeari  to  it#  the  vgraeity  of  this  in  the  sho'rt 
run.    Of  inttriit  here,  of  couriti  ie  the  longtr  run  eituation, 
particularly  liS  a  response  to  demographic  change.    Studies  of  thig 
effeot  have  tifan  undertaken  by  Jonea  (lf?2),  Marcin  (19?^)*  and 
Morriion  (lf7'^a).    Jones*  effort  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  hii  timt  horiaon  endg  with  the  present  century.    Although  the 
Series  B  ani      p^ojeetioni  differ  ooniiderably  in  terms  of  total 
population  sLi^  and  age  compoeition  by  2000,  the  number  of  house- 
holds does  nob  vary  greatly,  einee  only  a, mall  fraction  of  houet^ 
^.olds  are  htaitd  by  pereons  under  age  30  (that  is,  those  born  during 
the  pro jecti      period) ,  ^  Maroin*s  reeulti  are  somewhat  more  oom- 
prehensive  in  tr.at  his  time  horiaon  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  when  economic  and  demographic  factors  have  been 
allowed  to  interact  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  ^V/hilt 
Rarcin's  results  are  very  useful  in  tprms  of  illustrating  the  pro- 
spective nature  of  change  in  the  demand  for  housing  (in  tensi  of 
the  size  and  ccmpoiition  of  demand),  it  would  oeem  that  further 
work  in  this  area  could  usefully  be  coupled  with  the  analysis  of 
population  and  income  redistribution  which  have  been  suggeeted 
previous!:  ,    Morrison's  analysis  ii  more  general  than  these,  but 
Includes  diseusgien  of  differential  mortality  and  changing  house- 
hold status  ay  well  as  age  composition  and  population  and  income 
redistribution. 
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The  final  eonsumption^related  topie  to  be  included  ii  SefOV/*i 
(1572)  BXu6y  of  demand  far  agricultural  commodities.     This  study 
&II0V/3  for  eeonQmic-dompgraphi-e  interaction  over  an  extended 
p9r*ioi  of  timi?,  but  is  hampered,  as  are  many  of  the  af eremention-ad 
studisi,  by  th©  assumption  of  eorietancy  in  marginal  propeniities 
to  eanoumo  ovor  timo,    it  v/ould  appear  that  useful  additional  work 
could  fee  una^rtaken  in  the  determination  of  changes  in  these  pro- 
pensitief  ir.  light  of  the  demographio-eeonomic  change  implicit  in 
the  attainr.vnt  of  gtationary  popuiation, 

The  di^sufsion  this  far  has  focuged  entirely  on  ^the  role  of 
the  hou3gy.:,l4  sector  and  its  demand  for  goodi  and  services, .  Similar 
queitions  c&ri  be  raised  regarding  the  industrial  and  govornrnental 
sectors  »  a&  v.-^li.    in  the  former  case  i  analysis  might  v^ll  take 
an  input-ou^Tut  approach,  allov/ing  variation  in  consumer  demand 
to  affoct,  both  diroctly  and  indirectly,   the  demand  for  the  output 
Of  industry  eomponento,    V/hile  the  governmental  sector  is  implicitly 
ry presented  in  many  of  the  unalyyos  suggested  previously  (locial 
seeurity- education,  health,  transportation),  there  exists  con-  ' 
sidtrable  need  for  additional  work  on  the  demands  of  this  sector 
in  light  of  prospective  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion and  ito  rate  of  increase. 
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.-IV.  ~  POLICY  IMPLIC.ATIOHS  AND  ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTKlR . 
RESEARCH  . 


'The  policy  queetiena  pertairting  to  thi  att 
stationary  pQpulBt ion  are  not  of  the  variety  wJi 
but  rather  concirn  "v/hgn"?    "As  Coale  (1968)  ha 


ainment  of  a 
ieh  ask  "whether" 1 
noted  *'ln  the  long 


run,  and  average  rate  of  increase  of  itro  im  not  only  de^iratle 
but  Inavitatli , "  (P-  Thus,  the  qugstion^  to  be*  asked  arei 

1»  wh©n  ahouli  population  growth  ciase  (or  what  is  thq  appropriatt 
population  optlmiim)  (Rydir,  1972)  I  2.  what  tim^  horizon  should  be 
employid  to  aohleve  this  goal  (that  is,  what       the  appropriate 
time  path  to  fellow  to  minimise  social  andX^OnOraie  disruption)!  / 
and  I  3.  what  instrumtnts  should  be  employed  to  attain  the  desir,ed 


/ 


result 7 


The  first  question  is  really  the^/old  issue       the  qptiii^um 
population  whieh  has  never  been  sat-isfactorily  rtsolved  {b%^ 
Zimm,  19?^).    Are  we  better  off  j^lth  the  higher  ultimate  stationary 
population  aehieved  by  allowing  population  to  grow  for  additional 
perigdn,  or  should  growth  cease  at  once?    As  Coale  notes 
the  choice  is  inevitable  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for 
future  ganorationo"  (p.  ^69)  and  that  a  decision- to  end  growth  at 
onci  or  rtlatively  quickly  v/ill  do  our  deiOondenti  a  favor 

that  they  will  never  appreciate ,  **    Given  that  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  ultimate  stationary^stable  population  Is  invariant , 
more  research  is  needed  into  the  question  of  the  differential 
effeqts  of  size  dif forenses  in  this  ultimate,  population* 

The  second  question  is  in  many  v/ays  the  same  as  the  first. 
The  cruoial  point  is  that  in  this  caBe  we  need  to  know  much  more 
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ateut  the  ecenomle  and  secial  implieatlQ.ni  of  alternative  patha 
to  the  stationary  population*    It  is  probable  that  a  very  abrupt 
attairynent  of  stationarity  v/ould  have  a  Beverely  disequilibrating 
efffct  In  the  short  and  intermtdimte  run,  Vva  v/.   . .  have  a  smaller 
eisi  than  the  ultimate  etationary-itable  popula  ti  on  e."3hieved  by  a 
more  gradual  tranBition.    Thuii  we  neid  to  know  mdro  uet  only  about 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  alternative  ultimate  pspulHtion  sise,  but 
also  the  costi  and  Benefits  of  alterrmtlve    paths  to  population 
stationarity  as  well.  '"  ,  .. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  .important  to  realise  that  as  popu- 
lation growth  rates  settle  down  to  approximate  Eero,  current 
(period)  rates  of,  fertility  are  very  likely  m  fluctuate  rather 
than  remain  perfectly  csngtRnt  (Wander,  19?7).    The  measurement 
of  costs  and,  benefits  should  aloo  include  some  provliion  for 
differeneei  in  the  period  and  amplitude  of  theoe  oseillations. 
Reqent  work  for  the  Belfian  ecsnsmy  by  V/i jewickrema ,  ot.al.  (n.d.),. 
suggest  that  the  period  of  oocillation  is  more  important  .than  the 
amplitude,  and  that  economic  disruption  is  relatively  lees  severe 
with  a  short  (13  years)  or  long  (52  years)  cycle ,  than  vdth  a 
medium  term  (26  year)  one*  vV 

Finally ,  what  meano  ohould  be  employed  to  meet  whatevir  goal 
is  chopen?    Davis  (1973)  notee  that  the?,  technology  is  simple  and 
currently  on  hand.    The  motivational  and  ed^atlonal  aspects  are 
of  compelling  importanoei  Davli  addsi    "Thei ^(people )  do  not  want 
runaway  population  growth  either,  but  they  vla^  it  painlessly. 
They  want  a  solution  tha^t.  leaves  them  their  rrokdomito  havt  irive 
children  if  they  wish.     In  short  they  want  a  ^Iradle."  (p*  a&-29). 
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Ryder  (1973)  lipta  a  variety  of  pQlicies  available  to  govern- 
Bitnts  to  reduce  the  eourst  of  population  grov/thi    li  education 
and  exhortatloni  2.  oconQmie  ineentives  and  disincentivesi  and,' 
3.  □ompluelon*    Further  rosearch  ii  ngeded  to  establish  tho  con-^ 
Haquonoee,  casts,  and  benaflte  of  thesa  aitornatlve  approaches 
(and  combination  of  approacbeo^  whtri  feaiiblo ) ,    in  chooains  among 
thtse  altarna fcives »  and  in  evaluating  thtm,  it  is  also  imptrative 
to  baar  in  mind  H.  J*  Hetren'e  (197^)  comment  that  every  kind 

of  ' population  policy  must  link  up  v/ith  existing  demographic  develop- 
mtnte  and  trends,  rather  than  try  to  run  counter  to  these*  trends* " 

(p.  252).  ' 

Thtrt  rguains  one  more  polioy-related  iesu©  to  raise  and  thio 
is  the  question  of  international  effects  of  population  stationarlty, 
fho  answer  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  entire  demographic  context 
in  which  the  stationarity  oecurOi    If  stationarity  eharaeterizes 
the  population  of  one  or  a  few  countries  while  In  the  remainder 
population  growth  persists  then  questloni  of  the  international  disr 
trlbutlon  of  goods  and  raw  materials  come  into  play.  Certainly* 
the  foreign  trade  sector  can  be  affected  in  some what  different 
v/ays  under  different  aesumptions  of  worldwide  damographlo  trends, 
FurtherfflQre i  since  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  differs  among 
national  economies,  the  results  are  apt  to  differ  substantially. 
Hence,  croua  national  analysis  of  this  question  Is  another  area 
in  which  fruitful  research  could  be  initiated. 

Barber  (1975)  has  made  some  asiefisment  of  the  relative 
economic  effects  of  a  stationary  population  on  presently  developed 
CouTitries.     He  argues  that  the  effect  of  a  cesgation  of  population 
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growth  on  capital  epindlng  weuld  t#  SOmtv/hat  different  for,  countries 
in  North  Ameriea  or  Ooeania  than  would  be  tho  cage  /in  Western 
Europe  or  japan*    This'  conolualon  io  bas^d  on  the  fact  that  most 
of  ^he  oU"yput  iriere.asfs  in  the  fonner  group  in  recent  years  are 
attri'butaMe  ta  ineroaseB  Iri  employments  while  In  the  latter  group 
msit  of  the^e  inoreageo  are  attributahle  to  inerpa^ed  produativitys 
Purthermors ,  ye-jtern  Europe  and  Japan  have,  according  to  Barber » 
^eater  remaining  potential  for  ahifting  reoQuroes  into  spheres 
of  induatrial. actlvi by  v/hich  is  more  produGtlve*    The  degree  of 
productivity  in  N^rth  America  and  Qefeania  in  already  quite  high  and 
the  extent  to  further  reorganization  of  induotrial  aetlvity  will 
aiihanc^  productivity  io  quite  limited. 

Witi\  large  seale  warfare  of  tho  future,  likely  to  be  conducted 
morf!  and  more  by  mechanical  devices,  it  Lm  pospible  that  the  economic 
and  military  aima  of  the  state  might  beat  be  foetered  by  smaller 
rather  than  Darger^population* via-a-vlo  thooe  of  competing  etateai 
In  other  worda,  if  pne  choooen  to  adopt  a  neomercantiliet, per- 
ppeetivD  of  the  uppropriato  aims  of .  the  ytate,  ths  appropriate 
policy  regarding  population  in  the  current  context  might  be  the 
precise  oppoaite  of  mercantiliat  population  policy,    Kelly  (19?€) 
euggeais  that  there  ia  a  range  of  population  between  the  smallest 
and  largeit  whijh  will  yield  output  BUfficient  for  both  auboistence 
and  def^nae  n^ede.    Within  thie  range*  a  country  might  apply  polieiea 
to  incraaae  or  decrease  population,  or  to  alter  the  age  compoeition, 
but  preaumably  would  try  not  to  move  ita  population  out  of  thia 
range*    While  Oreannkl  and  Organ^ki  (Ipfil)  state  that  population 
size  la  one  determinate  of  national  power,  the  level  of  economic 


dQv    jpinent  and  the  efficiienGy  of  the  national  govQrnment  mre 
alBQ  of  aritical  Impprtanco .  >   In  Viev/  of  the  rBlatlonahip  bety/ten 
population  growth  and  ineome,  diseuig^d  previouoly,  it/ii  far 
from  apparent  that  populabiDn  growth  impliori  a  ^oonQomitant  inGrtaat 
in  national  po/zer  (for  a  different  view ,  in  the  context  of  developing 
pQuntrlea,  see  H&ndershot     (1973)'  - 
Th©  int^roit  of  the  oize  and  grov/th  rate  of  the  population  of 
one  country'  vis-a-yio  ariother  has  had  a  long  hiitory  on  V/astern 
KuropOp  yjp^sially  in  Francei    qalpt.and  Hacht  (I576)  recently 
ro  Vie  wed    pro-natali^t  pOlieios  aGj^ually  adopted  in  Europe.  In 
reviewing  eu^^h  mgaBuren  ftfi  oeonomie  ineentivoBi  diaineeritiviB » 
and  charges  en  the  availability  of  contraception  and  abortion, 
they  coneludw  "...  the- ways  to  encourage  iertility  are  to  make 
further  pvoyliLon  in  the  traditiomil  fiold  of  ftunily  hensfits,  with 
a  greater  efiOft  in  favpur  of  the  3rd  child  and  iuhoequtnt  children, 
and  to  tryrto  make  it  eaaier  for  mothero  to  combine  family  reepDn- 
gifeilitiea  with  a  job*."  (p.  10).    Even  thie,  in  their  vioWj  ie 
unlikely  to  riake  much  diffdrence  in  light  of  paet  reactiono  of  the  ■ 
puBlio  to  such  experimentq,    Goyernment  policy,  in  the  view  of 
Calot  and  Hocht,  would  tie  better  adviied  to  try  to  control 

the  oonsequencos  of  unfavorable  fertility  trends  than  to  oount  on 
being  able  to  correet  Buch  developmtntij  if  and  when  they  oocur.'* 
(P>  19). 

Van  de  Kaa  (I976)  came  to  a  oimilar  eonclugion  In  remarking 
that  current  IovdId  of  fertility  reflqot  to  a  very  large 

extent  the  choice  of  the  population  in  the  matter  ay  to  how  in  -  . 
optimum  quality  of  life  can  boot  ho  achieved  under  the  circuABtancea 
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currontiy  pr#^ailing  in  V/estern  Eurape,"  (p.  12),  Gsvernffltnts, 
therefore  p  eon^ude§  van  de  Kasj  shQuld  bo  slow  to  ask  the  citi- 
zenry' to  eubofdirtate  thgir  .individual  intorest  to  tht  ptraeived 
cQllective  Intertit  unligg  the  coUictivi  inttrGBt  (in  thio  caot, 
a  highar.rat©  of  population  growth)  ean  bo  clearly  ihovm  to  #3cisti 

In  addition  to  attempts  to  otimulato  fertility,  anothtr 
propQial  whish  has  bsen  advanoed  for  itimulating  population  grov/th 
whert  iovsrr^ent  policy  had  detertfiined  that  eueh  wag  adviiable , 
is ^immigration,    Sica  (1976)  raises ^the  question  what  are. 

tht  long^'tenn  chances  of  maintaining.  the=  population  by  mtani  of 
immigration?"  (p.  2).    He  conoludeo  that  theit  chances  depend  \upon 
%\fQ  fundamental  conditionoi    first,  the  host  country  must  be  able 
to  rely  on  .immierant  pools  gheltergd  from  political,  eGonomic, 
and  social  vieissitudeoi  oecond,  the  host  country  mu^t  agree  to 
;D©come  polycultural,    Sica  ;ougge£jt=  that  both  conditioni  are 
yhlikely,  the  first  due  to  political  rcasonii,  the  iecond;  for 
hiotorie  avorBlon  of  European  nations  to  polyculturaiiam  (:"but 
nearly  all  the  ceuntriey  of  Europe  cherish  the  idea  of  the  einglt- 
culture  nation  state"  p,  3),    The  degree  to  which  immigration  as  = 
a  means  of  sustaining  economic  growth  will  be  Buccessful  is 
questioned  by  Barber  {l9?S)i  who  notes  that  in  the  case  of  exportin 
nations  ouch  as  Canada  and  Australia  the  rate  of  grov/th  in  their 
markets  (particularly  the  United  Statpg,  Western  Europe  and  Japan) 
may  mil  be  the  decioive  factor* 

In  felbging,  a  variety  of  reoearch  topics  have  been  suggested 
in  the  present  and  foregoing  sections.    The  prop an -approach  to 
some  of  these  requires  a  micro-porspective  while  that  of  others  ' 
requires  h  macrOrperspec tive *    Whiil  is  of  Qyorriding 'importanoe 
is  that  theje  under  takings  bo  ;earri9d  out  in  a  manher  v/hich  will  ■ 
allow  the'^result  to  Xe  complied  and  evaluatqd  as  a  boAy  of  knov/- 
lodgc  rathor  than  isol^i^ed  studies  operating  in  the  abstract  (de  ■ 

Sandro,  19?6).    A  careful\i]oleefeien  of  models  {see  Arthur  and 

-  -■ .    -  -     \  i  ' 

Mcriieollp  1975)  and  ausumpti^ns  ig  noedecl  to  ensure  comparability. 
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MHtipouer,  20-24  Yff.irs  of  a||t*  if  ftTtility  rjf  1.7   is  norm  for  futuri'. 
NUMBiRi  IN  THOUSANDS 

IKS.   Purfiiu  nf  tilt'  ftnLii 
pD|niIutioh  iistipiniys  h 
PrDji>i:t  ion^  ,  Oct  10  -  5 
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TRRTrHONY   PRKPAKKI)   KOR  HOU^H   SELECT  COMMITTER  ON  POpyLATION 
r ffl n in:  t    f J  f   f ; iMi  E  i  n !i *j li    L li w    F r  t  l  l  l  E  y   on   D c  f  e n m u    C n  p a b  I  I  i  e  y 
By    nOLOHKL   HOBERT   X.    dq   HARCELLUS  FARNn 

I    d  u   p  1  y   ii  p  p  r  t'  V  I  r\  t  v    L  h  f  ,  i?  p  |m  t  r  c  ii  n  I  t  y   to   p  r  q  s   n  E   my   v  I  r  w  h   on   E  h  e 
i'lt«Mt    nf    I  WW   iMEhni^il    Ji^fMliLV   on    luLurL'    Uiilcud    HEiiEuH  duffcnHu 
r  .1  p\i  h  I  I  I  £  1    r4  ,       I    .1  m   i-  ci  n  v  I  n  r  u  d    L  h    c    i"  li  n  t  I  n  u  iMj    I  ii  w    S  o  f  t  I  I  i  t  y  will 
h,iv»_'   ft   y  rnM  L  i  i     I  mpii  r  L    on   t! .  S  .    milltiify    r  ii  pH  b  I  I  1  E  y  , 

th  1  i{   vtt'W  WiiM   d «' vi^  1  ii  (mmI   wlilli-    1    w,iH   a   Htudt-nt   .it  thi? 
tiiiIti.Ml    Se.iEi*h   Afffly   W,i  I    f,,i  ;ind    tht'    rusult   nf   MXEt^nsivr    res  pa  re  h 

I   did  on   E  h  £^   s  It  h  j  I,*  ('  £    In  w  r  I  r  1  n  h       r  u  ?j  i>  *t  r  e  h   p  a  p  l*  r    in   E  h  u'  m  1 1  1 1  a  r  y 
f  a  4  u  n  f  r  }i   p  r o  >-*  f  n  fn   (i  f    i  h  p   W n  r      u  I  1  t'  ^ tj    cniirHu.      Th  p    p  ii  p r   w ,i  h 
M  ii  b  fi  t'  f\  11  t?'ii  Ely    tho   h  ;i  H  i  M    t  n  r^T       r  4'  i  Mi  mm  I!  n  d  3  E  I  o  n   by    E  b  u   A  f  my  '  n 

r  .1 1 1!  K  t  i!   H  E  u  d  i  f  H    r  n  M  E  1  E  !i  L      Co   E  h  P   0 1?  p  d  r  E  m  e  n  E   a  f   E  h  y   Army   E  h  a  E 
;i    f  u  I  i    DA   s  t  u d  y  ■  n  I'    e  h  t-    p  r o  b  1 1' m   b  made, 

AE    Ehe    Elffit'   of   my   m-lt'CElnn    f  n  r    thp   U.S.    Arniy  War  Cgllege 
I    w.iH  .i  H  4  t  ^  ri  V  i.l   .i  H   .1    r  I  t>  I  ti    A  f  f  i  i  1 r  y   (i  r  □  u  p   C  o  m  m  /i  n  d  m  r    in   c  h  e 
i-"  1 4|  f  I  d  .1    N  ii  E  I  tj  n  ,i  i    ( hi  ,1  r  d   ,1  n  d   nm   n « » v  n  h  •!  I  s  n  e  d   .i  s    e  h  e    I  n  n  p  e  u  E  o  r   H  e  n  q  f  a  I 
f  ti  f    F  i  o  r  i  d ,  T  ,      In   iM  m  i  1  1 ,  i  f?    1  I  f  r-    J    .\m   n   m  n  r  k    e  I  n  r  and   ii  d  v  t*  r  E  I  s  I  n  g 
i' xt?o  uE  i  vt'  iind    hiivn   w  r  ft  i  »■  n    far   pij  h  I  t  c  ii  E  I  o  n   on   Dcfnngrnphie  maEEQfg, 
fiKNKRAL- 

fluf    StMt'ri    f;nmml£E''!-    hrit^    .ilriwidy   bonrd    EiMitlmnny    tu  Eh^ 
Wirt    fhnt    Unified    SE.itfj    f  fT  t  I  I  i  t  v    1      now   nE    l.H,      Th  1  ?i  I 
r  OHM  Idt' r-ih       ii    1  aw    thv    r    p  1  .i  u        n  t    W-vijI    (nr    ZPCi    IcvtM)      f  2.1 
I    b  p  1  I !'  V  *'  ■  t  h  1'   m  p  m  h  n  r  H    it  i    Eh*'    r  n  fs  ip  i  E  c  r  u   iirv   A  w  ;i  r  t-  ^  t  li  n  t    Eh  u    r  n  E  e 
nf   di^iMlnr   ti  f    (US,    fertiilEy    sincf    Ehu    I, 5   nnd    3*7    IdvfU^   n  f  ^  , 
tho    fifth' ^5    1 'J    thr   mosr    pfi'i-  f  p  1  t  M  UH    Hyi-r    rui-ordt'd.      The    u  f  f  .m!  t  M 
Mil    d  i'  f  tMi:^  r    ME     thin    sh'rlltii-    w-irinuL     b*J  ^^epfl^^;Efd 
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from   Ihe   effects   of   even    Idwef    fertility    levels    among  our  NATO 
.illJnf^,    Minrt'    n     i 'i    t\)v   (ivor  =  .ill    f/H  I  ufi*    in   Wuntrrn  fc^rElllty 
thac   will    Imp.ict   WoNtern   dt^fensi?  enpoblllEyi 

For   example,    Wunt   rlMrm/iny   hna   n    fertility  of    I      S  ,  This 
fi'rtlllty   mt».ins   th^iE    xinlrHH    n    fApld    reyefaal    In    fertility  or 
htMvy   ImaiRrnt'inn    E;ikt*H   p  1  .i  c  e  ,    the   Wt^st    nermnn   papuiiitlon  will 
ilvvtviinv   by    2H%   at  JO   ypiir    g  tMi  r?  r  a  i  I  g  n  .      Each   yu,ir    the  .  / 

Wt'Ht   litfrmnn   pop'j  1  nt  I  nn  %^   Hrtiallur   than   the   prtcedlng  yenf^ 
ror    e5tnisple.    In    I  9  7      tht^ro  wtre    225,000    fever  West  Gernians 
than   the   peak   of   62,054,000.     If   thl^  trend  eonclnues, 
West   nermany  will    soon  h(?rome  onp  of  our    Largest  liabilities 
rfithofth'ihDneofflurgfeati'MtiissetR, 

As  Lh&  eommlttee  lfi  prnh<ibly  aware,  the  significance  sf 
I  111*  falliirt^  !n  M*S.  /iiul  Wp^tHrn  I  t- r  r  i  1  1  f  y  hflN  hppH  hiilHfn  Hp 
till    flow  by   several    fdctnrfi.      The    flfst    is   the   fact    thjt   even  .  = 

after  the  population's   fertlltty   has   fallen   far   beLow  the 
replacsnient    level    Its   over-all    size  will   continue   te  Increase, 
f  n  f   ^M.y  eral   decades  due   to   the^  Increase    In    life   e^Kpectaney  that 

wp  hiive   experleficed.      Rr-tuintlly,    the   peptilar   press  has  been 
intnidiited  with   predlrtl  on  H   of   H  t  (i  nd  i  n  g   room  only   p  o  p  n  I  a  t  I  o  n  because 

m.iny   wflterH   and   mt^lnfnrmiMj   ViPs   hnve   projected    past  population 

^rdwEh,    due    In    large  measure   to    Increased    longevity   and  the 

ijnubllng   up   of    generaElon*i,    as   a   straight    line  prnjectlon'into 

l\\v    f  li  E  it  r  e   r  e   a  r  d  1 1'   ?i   of    f  e  r  t  I  1  [  t  y    £  f  o  n  d  s  . 

H;i  It  1  f  i' s  r  I  V  ,    .1   n.jfiiMi   whiiHt'    feEtiJlEy    Is    far  below 

the    replaeenient    level    eannnt    feplat^c   present    genefatlenSi  let 
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,i|iHU'   "iliHihli''*    1 11   .in  y   n  umhi' r   It !    yt-iifri,  i 

Thtrtlly,    .j  I  f  f  i' r  tMu      hi/tw^i'ti   h  I  r  t  h   rnte  finil  "fertility" 
Ih    f\ot    fi|l,ly    ij  nil  I' r  M  t  f  1 1!  lU'tii't'    If,    f<!f    L'KnfnplM*  thv 

"birby   honm"   ihMHri'ii   .\ \  \    liiMi    i   i  h  I  I  d    thin    yn,!r.    In  Elu' 
1  Mil  s^fH?  r  ri  1  ili'd    In  It    nnt    !  u  f  f  h  t  .iim  1  fUl   "  r  t  p  P  1  i'    i-'ffocc",    ,1  j;rt'.U 
up'iurp,!.'    in   tht'      i  r  t  h    r  » t  i-   wnu  1  il    ri'suilt    fiir    this  yi'.;ir» 
H«:iwL'vt!r,    tf    tlif?iL'   inr?  f  111' r  s   iiovi.'flind   nnv   more   uhlldri'n,    t  li  i' 
1  li  n  g  ^  C  L'  r  m       n  r  r  ,i  t  irt  n  .i  I  E f  r  t  I  I  i  t  v   w  o  u  I  d   be    i  ,    o  n  d    the   p  o  p  u  1  ,i  C  I  0  n 
w !i u  L  d   h  iS  t  V u    \  I  fAr  \  i    ,\  I     rill'   next      o  n o  r a  t  1  n n  ,  j 

The  ommlrttM'  nn   ilniiht    .iwarij    thnt    esClmatOH   of  U.S. 

ji  If  p  n  J  ;i  t  I  n  ii    ,'f->wih   liivi     i!w.iV'.    •■rr?Mi    >:in    t  litj      1  lU'   '?r   n  i^i- r  i' I  1  niii  t  i  n  ii  , 
W  t  {  li  1  ri    £  liu    I  ^1  i  i    \l  f !   I  •]      ) '  :<  L  [  iii.i  t         w h  i  t  li    p      C  P d    thu    pn  pn  1  it  t  I  u  n   li  f 
c  h  I'   1/ ,  S  i    ii  f    il V f  r    i f.  'i   np  i  i  I  i  1 1  M  ,    /!  H    fi  i  pji   even,      h    J 6 2'  m  I  1  1  i  n  n  by 
y  f  .1  r   j  0  0  (1 ,    h  .1 V  0   it  o  w   1  p  h  •  ■  n  ^  f  •  ■  it  1 1  r  f  d  ^    in   the   m^'j  n  e    re  v  c  n  t    i\  v  n  h  n 
H  u  r  t'  i!  u   e  H  t  1  m  .1  E  I '  fi  i    to   i  ft  i   m  t  1  1  1  <"j  n        K  v  e  n    t  li  1  s  .  f  I  n  u  r  e    In   high   a  k 
!  t    la   h ;}  s  e  d   n  n   m  n   a    N  ij  m  [rrs^^  n  1 1 1    n    r  Mi  f  n    E  o   n   f  0  p  I  n  c  u  m  c  n  C  level 
tertlllcy^of   J.L.      Nn    ratlisniilf?    I  h  c.ifEerod   for   this  jissumptiens 
if    p  f  e  ^  e  n  c    f  l*  r  t  I  1  I  t  y      n  n  t  I  n  u  ♦>  ?4  p  q  p  n  I  n  e  I  d  n  will    be   ci  n  1  y 

J  -^4  0   m  i  I  1  I  n  n  i 

RiPbt'Ti    i.*    EM.irk    iit'    f  !pp'    U  ii  i  v  !' r  m  i  t  y   nf    North    Crtfol  IfJii  (vv\n 

I  I  h  f '    I  r  r  1  i  M  I  y   will    f  i  m*!  .  i  I  ti   h  p-  I  i  *  w   t  h  t>    r  e  p  1  a  c  t'  ri  t-  n  t    I  e  v  p  I  . 

.  -I 

Hi'   t- I  t  e mwti   KHciiii    j>  li  p' !i  p»  me  n  ,1   ii  h    fnlllng  mtirrlaf^e   fntPN,  rlfiinK 

i|  t  V  o  r  t-  o    V  n  ten,    d  e  f  e  r  r  e  d   i"  h  1  I  d  h  e  -i  r  I  n  r  ,    t  ti  t?   u  p  h  w  1  n  p.    in   h  I  n  f?  1 1?  parent 

two   w  i!  ^  e   o  a  r  n  i*  r   n  n  d    t  n  d  i  v  i  d  ii ,}  I    !i    lj  ^  e  h  f $  1  d  h  ,    h  I  ^  h  e  r   e  d  u  e  n  t  i  p  i  n 

ji'velM,    i  n    ff' .1 d   wf?rk   i'xpMrl*MU'0   iimon^   ypun^  wnmen  ,  tlieir 

j;  r  »'  .1 1  iM'    t  .1  r  i'  I'  r    n  p  pp  i  r  i  n  n  i  t  i  »>  M  ,    Mi  t*    )i  i  jUi      iss  t    n  f    r  en  r  l  ii      n  n  d 

i' p.hi  i- .t  t  C  fi  }4   r!illdr»?n    riiid    the      v  t- r    i  nt' r »' a  s  I  n  g   uNeflHe   of  effertive 

htrrh   rnnrrol    t  ee  h  n  i  r]  u  p- h  .      To.  the    Item?}    llsced  by   nLrirk   c  nn  be 
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nldvA    Uu^    f.ipnily    liurt-iHluK   nij!nlu.r    u  I  .  ^      t  i  i  n  r,      Unit      c  c  .u,  m 
fur   yvtr  of   jll    thu   ihlldruii    ih,it    Wiui  1 -J   tulu'rwim.  h^Vi- 

tlilH   /war.    (1,100,000  ri'pijrtt'd  iiboriloriH    In  197?), 
In    ni^.^[y^il^^    tUv    t^tfoctu    of     low    f  i>  r  I  1  1  1  l  y   tin   m  il  i  t    r  y 
^ip.ib  I  I  J  M      ,    ihvTr   urt^    two  |irini- i|p;il    .ir^-nH  of  rnncern.  Tht- 

tllrL-rt    i-fTori    in    H.Miii.iw.-,-    i  inil  i  .11  ItMth  ,    thu  Himmm.U 
in    lilt    uuunumic   difflL-ulty   or    myu  i  I  n  ^   d  u  f   n  s  y  cuheh. 
HANPcmKK  VkoBLEMSi 

iJpfi'nsu    dt^p^rimeiic    [» f  u  )      t  Icmuj    i  ruM  r  u  t  i>    thni    cho  ffiilU/iry 
m.inpuwrp    puu  1    r>  f    1  H  -  5^  t^i  r  -  o  1  J  h    wili    dtMMinu   by    l^%uf  priiiiynt 
hy    I'^B^   .inU    i'j^   by    |»>Mlh      Wliili-    r  h milLinry    In    U.^n  ' 
nianpowur    IntunHtvi^    Minn    It  in      ^!  r  1  I    r  ,      r  iy  dn,  .Uhi  a  .  ...V .  . 

NhoFL-t-MU    wi  1  I    HClll  niM.u    d^E  rifflVMital  .       It   wm  ho 

uKiiLUMUixgly   diffi.iilt    tn   uoiiitnuy    pruNtMit    Volniuuyr  Army 
|M,lUMwM.      Nui    only   will    th.^rt'    ht^    f.Wi-r    mun    from   whlt:h  vulunitn^r 
'('.in   uomy,    bui    ch^   dyvflnpinn   K.bor    hluirE.iHCi  ihnt    clmy  will 

bid    up    chy   m^irkyt,      A   Vuluiitt^rr   Army    In-  thnt    <miv  I  rotimDn  t  will 
bycnmu    l  n  i  r  y  ^^  ^  I  n  ^  I  y    t>  x  pi.  n  h  1  Vi- ,    und    .1    HlMnlfUnni    di-cllriu  In 
"thy    nu^iHty   ui    L 1,  y- vu  U,  ,1 1  y  y  r      ..n,    by   yxpyrtiid.      A   ryCufn  M> 
thy    dr.ift    would   yany    ihy    ^MbUMn.    oi    quMMty   ..nd    yoHi,    hut  would 
in    nn   w.iy    y,i.,y    thy    r-rl^.y.    In   M.y    J^bor   fiMrk.i,    Mi  I  h   y.iunlM^  ' 
-lUdyd    ryNlMi.niry    to   u    df.ilr.      Thy  m  y   p  ,  o  h  1  y      ,    huwyvur,    wh  t  I  y 
vyrv    ry-.l,    w.uild    by    fioruud,iry    tn    thy    yrononilr    imp:iyC    on  dyfyn^y. 
KCUNOMIt  I'ROIH.KMSl 

A.>    Ihy    .ommittyy    know..,    [     ,  |.  m  .  -  1  ...^  i  .     I    d  y  v  y  I  o  pmy  n  u.  ,      s  w,!l 
ftM    monyt.iry    UifUitiofU    hnvy^   iurryj^yd    thy    yo^t    of    dyfynny    aL  an 
Ml.,rmln,^    raty.      M    thy    ^nmy    M  my  ,    thy    ntu-d    for    Hoclnl  e^pyndUM,y 
h^iN    Inrrv^iHv^d    fupUlly,      Cohtinuyd    low    fyrclliiy    will    K  f    a  t  1  v 
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Inii'iniify    t  h  1  ;i   i  !» mpi' t  I  t  i  n  i)    for    fvunurvvH    ind   munt    iropnrt  nn 
■  1    f    n  «c?    eap.-ib  1  I  i 

Ti*  h  y  Ofi  r  s   n  p.o   p/i  y  mm  r  m   t  n   t  hi-   »■  I  do  r  1  y  a  ad   f  udu  rfl  I    f  f  t  1  roes 
.im?iijnrfcU  to  billion  nr   211  of   thv   $201   billion  fcdorcil 

bHiU*.      ,      Thp   prnfMi?ii'ji    Pi?')   n  dm  I  n  [  8  t  r  ii  t  L  on   biidRpt  would 
1  M  o  1  ,u      '?2ni   h  [  I  I  i  cm   iliiJI,!!?;    Lii   .in   jfray   of   proRrnmH    fur    t  ho 
i-li\rt\y    or    hilt   nf    thu    %^Un   blilinu    hndKi't'      This   will    hv  MpL^nE 
iMi    Mil'    .1  pp  r  N  s  !  fnii  t    I  y  fnllllun    i- )  fl    r  1  y   eltlzonH    a\ivr   ft  yrnr^ 

.)l  i!i  *(Kt't^    I.HNt  PiU'i') 

Wtchtn    the   ni!xt    twi'iriEy^tWH'  yMMr^,    howevof,    the   number  of 
ritlrrly   will   Krnw   by    2^)X   to    It    mill  Inn,      If    the    elde  fly's   b  1  1  c  g 
1  >  F   the   b  u  d   0  t    ft  h  n  w  e  d    t  h  t'   h  n  m  e   p  r  o  p  o  r  t  1  p  n  n  e  e   1  n  c  r  e  /i  s  e  ,    it  would 
I  \  u-    h  V    12  Z    F  r'j* m   t  h      «  i f  r  ir  i  =  (i  t      0 !       ^^2%  n  f    the   budget.      II u  w e  v e r  ^  ^ 
■i  \nc  tj    ihv   2  it    in  c  r  i  w    1  h  e   n  i  i  m  b  i'  f   of   e  I  d  q  f  1  y    In   the    I  n  ^  E 

f  I?  n    y  e  ii  r  s   b  r  □  ii  ft  h  c   i«    ?  4  X    i  n  s  r  u  .i  s  m    In    c  h  «  I  r   a  h  n  r  e   of   the  budget 
(lr<iffl  2  1%   to  it    In    likely   thnt    thy  actunl    percent  age  of 

I  Uf    tnj<lH*jt    il*">.Eiti'd    to    thi-    t'ltlfriy  would   s  i  gn  1  f  i  c  h  n  t  1  y   ejienod  52%* 

II  the      1  d    r  I  y  '  M   h  h  .:i  r  e   of    the   h  n  d  k  e  t    Increased  n  £    the   r  a  me   f  n  t  e ' 
.jn   iivf'r    th*'    p.iJit    It'll    yo-'ifM    jt    wf>u|d    ncvnuvit    for    100%   of  thi' 
liiijI^L't    by    thfj    Ofld    ot    flu-    {M'titiiFy.  1 

Kvtjn    .?    ronHe  r  Vii  t  I  VI'    vIi'W^    Cb.:it    t  h  t'    e  1  d  r>  r^^y^^f*^^^^^|^n  f  '.he 
bod  HO  t    will    bt'    ^ilX    in    twen  ty' y  tst  r  ?^  ^    Imp  It  en   thnt    the  t*i>nMl 
\  2  7.   will    t'  o m i'    f  r tJ m   t  h  i >    i  u  r  r  c n  t    2    Z   n  I  I  o c  n  t  e d    to   d e  f  e i  u e  f  e n  e 

ft!  n  11  it'!:    r  £i  n  ?i  t  1 1  u  t  ■  i  n      t  h  ■  ■    1  n  f   r-  ?i  t    rt  u  u  r  r  s*    of    d  1  s  c  r  t' t  t  s  n  n  r  y    f  u  n  d  h  , 
W*'   muHt.    t  ht' ri- f  o  f  t' J    n  n  t  1  i  (  [» f  *'    thnt    dcfenHe   spend  inp,   will  hv 
r»'ilnii'(]    E  o   not    morr'    t *  o    K' ^    .'f    '  h<'    hijd^et    in    two   d  c  e  n  d  t' *i 


iin  i  y  ii  V  4»  r  V  r  ;i  p  i  ^  s  r  c 
. i  n  (I    r  I  f      ' '  f   **   51  ti  n  m  1  r    v  ■        *  > 


in    t  h I'    r i» 


n  I    per  e  n  p  i  t  .:i    in  ^o  m  ^y^'^ 
-'A 

'\\\A         enhirep   thn  •nnttnnal  wi:?.!irth 
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as  tn.  ailnw  uin  ti  ,1  rim-  In  MpMMiMi.H  nn  i  tu'  ohliTly  without 
'^rvi-n-i  V  rUi'^ilny,  i  In-  (m  m  i- r  t  !  (ui  .if  thi-  hydKut  iJpvnfnd  to 
■  Ipt.'ri'H',  Suih  iM-uiinff-Ir  nruwih  will  bt'  Rrc^Uy  hnmpt^rod  by 
iIm'   ,4rowtnK   i-norny   uhnfi-ui,-     ,id    thv    v({i-vi    of    f/ilUn^  ffrtiMty, 

,  K 


iM'rt.ilM    hiiHiMii>M>4   aiiMrvMH   Iniv,-    niu-n    ih  o    lowpr    fertility    b  r  i  n  ft  i  r*^ 


K^^HH,  rr  hn^;  lu-.-M  ^in^iv^^fiMl  f  h  ri  t  thvre-  will  br  iinru 
.Msrrnt  Inrniry    Inynmv    in    i.^miUi^M-    i.vi^.    puhlU^   Pxps-nditure  un 

(T^MH,^b  it  iH  uni  .  lM,ir  l,nw  .>M,^h  n  rndurtinri  will  nnt 
hi'    I'OHE  1  y-    to    thr    i't MMUMny  )  . 

i;m.ritUH    ..L    Dnk.^    nnl.,.r.ir.    .nM  A   Turrhi    of    the  DppnrimgrU 

f-ronomic-i    nt    ihp    Hi,  f  v,- r  k  i  f  v      f    Nnrft,    Cn  r»  I  I  n  n    po  I  n  t    oi.E  ' 
'l-n    .Hiy   ,ulv.>ru.iiU'M    wnnl.l  tMmpnr.rrv   .uui    iluit    ih.^    burd.n  of 

r.»x.,(  Inn'  nn    H,m   dwincninn   wnfkinM    p.UH.iritinn   needed    ta  snpp„rt 
iUr    RrnwinM   uld    i'ldt'rlv    pnpnhMinn   will    pro^roHH  y  crippir 

ii.  '    .Monnmv,       1  b      Hpiuirir    Imp.n-t    „f    rnnrinn.ul    Inw    f    f  t  I  11  t  y 

^.rt.»r   c,f    EhM   .T.^MMntv    i=,   pr*^N,MUly    bvinn   Mndlod  by 
^•r.,n■H^n^    Tnrrbi    in   .t   hmm  r  n  m  .  u  n  u i  r    mndt-l    hein^   d'uMiunfd  nE 

f'fi  «pv  1  n  1 1 1 . 

f.M,n.Mt,'d    ib.u    tlu-   riMMlPl  d.^iMn.rKtn   prnvld.  Infufmruiun 

Mm-    follnwnui   fnM-^UM>nH  hfvirltu^   ^-n    ilvivuHi^  i:;ipnbnity^ 

f'^"l-..ti,.n   ni     ,h.-  HMMnn.!!    hudK^-t    nvnilnblt'    fnr  d^fnnHr. 

.^nd    .h-^Ml..pnnMu    -MirMf,]*.    tb,^   ^vfvnHO   bud^ot  (NASA 
Khf  r  M  V  i     I'  E  r  ,  )  ,  ;  ' 


hud*"-*-       "  ■  -  iMiixeng   <m    thi>  nfliion^il 


HMdKl■E•^  ■Mlu.r.^ilnn,irv''  i>  x  p  u  n  d  i  I  n  r  0  9  .  (  Ah  un,  i  n  ^  "  i  h  n  t" 
tin-    prnport  Inn    .>{"    'M  lx^Mf-    MxprndUurn.    wnnJd    grow,  ^ 
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U -.       IncriNiMe    i  n    p  ru  pn  r  t  i  u  ii   (if    n  si  tin  Hill    budM^t  ryqulri^d 
Iti   p old    agy    hvw^i  \^ 

Anumbi^r  yf  HMUuUlc  (aMi^fn  hu.irlni/  upini  tU'fftlr^i'  c.j  p  i>  ^  1 1  1 
will    bi'   diwi.' lupun!  i    for  «•  stamp  1 1- : 

K      InirtiiNUil   prysituri?    In    L  hi'    l.thnf   m.irkii.  for  ihuHv 
'  i  ri  d  r  *i  n   ii  M  4'  * 

J.      Ktfurt   £in   lnduMtrh!l    ..ip.irltv    !  ij  r   kuy  produtMH, 

WuuN   d,-nu.mi   .nu)    i.ip.iMiy    lor     ■  t 1    prMtliMfjnn  ^ 
j?^        pruppftiupi   ui    i  lU'   ii*iLiu!Mti    t'tuiiumy   d  i  m  i  ti  I  h  ii  ^ 
It    wuuld   Ht!fra   Lh.it    ti   m^ilor   r  ij  r  i  a  I  1  mtJ  n  t  .  1  n 
cnnNtriit^  tlon  would    muun   that   wi^   wuuhl    Iobit  »pm^ 
nf    thi?i    liuiustrl.tl    r,ip»''ttv   .Hid    Mi  at    .i    niM    « »  r  *^miHi  t 
sjf    tht^   rir^nomy    In   diilhirH   ^iSimh-   miiy   nhHcury  ii 
[iSHfi    ill-  induslrlLil    mob  1  1  l  ^.i  t  1  on  putiMUltiU 

i,      Kftuut   »n  niititinal    I  n  d  u  ?i  t  r  i  ii  I    plant    I  n  v.' ?i  t  mu  n  t  , 

-  4  ,       K  f  f  I?  L  t    u  II   t'  il  p  I  t  ;l  1    tntm  .\  t  1  tj  n  . 

.~\  '} ,  {  At  i  o tx ,1  r y   y  f  f  y t  i 

Jj,      latMt't    nn   ^juvi-rnm.-iit  *      .iblltLv  bnffuw.  What 

HiivUiyH   will   bu    iiyailabli-    for    luturi'   war    hc)nd  drlvf 
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WhUu   answers    to    ch^Mu   qucfatlociM    and   nthtrs   buar'Ins  en 
vPhy   economy         'a  whoU^huvy    not   yyt   butm    derived    from  eIi^ 
■proMf^im,    It    is    yUyr    that      h  u  '=1  mpn    1    uf    low    f  e  r  t  U  i  E  y  w  1  I  I 
by   Hlynlficnnt,    possibly  tfayU^^ 

Thu   comffllEEuu   will    bii    luivfQHtoii    la    knuw'  ch;jt    In  1951 
dt.fyn,«   spending   In   Brlt^.tn    nccount^U    fnr   JA.it  af    th^  bud^vt 
and   Hu^iljl    Hui-urity   fur  Hy    lU/J   Uiu^u    n^uryu  lK,d 


r   V  u  r  H  u  d 


und  ur    t|u>    biidMut    y.in  duViUt^d    tn   ilufi>^H>^  and  ^ 

17.1^  Ho.anl    Nt>cMirtiy,       Vh  i     ^  .   whiHi    I    bulluvu    in  - 

-o^C.  prophetic  of  th.  .h.n.H.  t  ,  k  i  n  h  p  I  .ur  u  1  n  our  own  .ootUry, 
•■^im.   ;iH   .1    r^Hiilt   of    t         Jrnrw.M.d   Hupp.'rt    r.-r,  u  1  r.^iiun  i  h  for 

^•n    uvwr    hir^.r    ..Id^rly   H^gnuMU  ihr   yu  h.tic.n,  Hritiin! 

b,ivI„H  ia^i  it.  f.rriiirv  ..nn.r  th.r  M.,-  Lhi  U  S.t.u...  f.U 
tlu'    in.:ron,ini^   burdyit   uf  uMb.,l.u,.,u    uumb.r    uf   old    p ,  n  p  U 


t  II 


tMSmpMriuon    t  li    i  t  h   Hfill    u  r ..  fi  u  m  1  t;  n  1  1 


V   -iiUvu    population  t>^irl 


than    hiiri    t  liu    Unitud  Htatt-H. 

In  yi.^wing   our    low   f^rtlnLy  and    iiH    ^ji^^,  tliu  vcot^om 

and    d^f^MH.^   uap..bi!  ity.,    |     .  .  ^.^j,,  f.,Up,„i  .j,^. 

cummU'tMu    to   cunHid,.r    L  h  .  \  f  .r.  t    E  h  ,n  U-mi.  n  t  h   of  our 

populntrnu   have        f    r  E  i  in  v    far    h.^Iow   I.H.      Kn  r   inM.nu-..  u,o 
AuMio-ja.nn   white,   rrut^.tant    f.rtllMv    i.   ahnur    1.^.        i^vM  ai 
whK'h    tlilM    H^y^muni   of   thu    iuipolatiMM   w|i|    hav^    (nut  ol     i  t  ^i 

numh.r  within  tho  no.t  100  y.ar..  Th.  d.wiHh  pupulation  whiH,. 
IMH  .untrilHU^d  Huc'h  an/^narm.uM  arnnunt  to  H.i^n,.<,  E..hrnHuMy. 
-.d   oth.r   di. .iplui..   ha.   an  tv.n    I  o     r    f .  r  t  i  i  f  t  y    and    in  trol" 

Hp.ui...    K.r    ..a.MU..    ai    N.w   Vark   City'.  pr....M£ 
r.TEiiUy    rai^.,    lU    l^nKliNh   ^M>-ikiMK       w  V.rk.rH   will  b. 
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ropro^anted  by  only   1.2?    I  n  .  f  I  va  r  a  1 1  pi^^  ^  .  . 

An  vluw^th^   ninny    Hoclnl    and   .eonofiilc    fsc^torN    that  hove 

brauKht   .bout    the  extrumgiy   Uw   f^rtllUy   in'  .11  Weit^rn 
tnduHtrlaU.yd   H.cietla..    It    Ib   «Ktrem.ly  dlffleun    to  p.rc.lv. 

1  . 


,i;iy    f«n»en    for   a   mii]Of  ft-vifrs 

If   w.   consider   thAt    tho  ecpnomic   growth   of    the   United  States 

U,,^   hUturl.willy    hr.=  n        m  n  .  i t  v  d   with    pgpulaciun    grewth.  nnd 

Uun    thu   HlowJnK  iM(;nngmic   growth    tnd^iy   colncideR   with  a 

iMUin^   fertility,    It    i      prudent    to  .idffllt    thnt    there  cnn  hu 

no   nH^urancu    that    rt-nl    vcof^nmic   growth  with   an-  ngolng  and 

-H4i.'n   dMclloInn   nnpiilntinn  c-an  achi.^ved    In   sufficient  mvaMuri> 

fo   .iMmw   rurfiMit     I  r -m^    H f  <- n 'i  u    Mpundlng    In'thu    face  of 

t,u.hroominK   nori...!  for   th.^   /i^pd^      Indued,    U    appunrn  nU 

fMu  .jpp.irrnE    th.ii   nuf   MxpurioriLe   wiir.bf    the   Haiae  /ih  BrlCAln'^ 

,„,|    th,iE   dr.iHtio    rnt^  win    h.1^^r  En.lK=   mnd.-   Ln   real  dufonno 

\ 

-ipiMidln^..  \ 

rf   our   t.^pt^f  it.niM'    iN    th..    ^iimr   .i  M    Hrltnln*^.    Wi.   will  hitvt 
t.i  m.trkiully    rt'duro    th*.-    h  U     of  our  .ifr^M'd    fercy?^   nnd    c  irTTO  r 
n.Mlnn/iI    ohJ^u^tLv^s      r    o  r  d  i  n    )  y  ,      UnU^H    ma  m  Jii  v  u  4  mm  i  g  r  a  t  i  o  n  tn 
r.tr..pt>    ,ind    ihi'   UnUt-d   H  t  ,i  t  i>  n  ^.   plane-,    or   n   mnrkt^d  upturn 

in    U^ftil  Uy    in   Irhivvvi],    i\    appiwirs    t  h  r»  t    NATO   -   BfitHin  and 
i-,'rmiiny    In   parti^/ulnr   -   will    ht^   unnhU'    to   field  mpan^lngfiii 
l,,rri'S    in   two  Ku  r  f  h  t- rmo  r        the   defenRo   of  We^ti^rn  Kurop 

i.v    Th*-    Tfjifid    ^M.it.--   will    .!!     tliii    Mmr   hu    impnHMlhli'  hui-nuNr 
..t    lUi-    vc^fv    .-Muut  ra  I  n.M!    inilU.ry    budHi't  fiupport    of    i  h  i-  uldorly 

ii  hr^  om">i    1  ni  r         i  n  vH  V    o  y  ps- ;>  h  I  v  *' , 

It;    [  h  i '4   tMi'/ L  r.^firii-f!  E  will    finvi'   to   con^iliit^r   ostennivr  nnd 


p.tinlol    ih,iti)5fs    111    n.ititwi.ii  ^tr,itiM-y, 


t)i.'ft?nHt?   of    thi-  MoHtvrn 


■  I 


I 
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flemlsphefe  with   far  greater  rffl  laneo  on  th^  aonpower  of  Latin 
America   will    criinsfnfm   th.j   UnlEod   Stated   frera  a  world  power 
t  u  a   f «  g  i  E)  n  ii  1   o  n  e  i  , 

4L^ALPi4-Uv\^^-Q-L  FUTURE  STRATEGY 

Struccurinjs   a   d^funs«    tnrco   with   hfllf  ef    tediiy'g  dellnrg 
wnuid    Involve    fncefui    declHions,    and   may   rgqulro   ii  strategy 
thJt    InvolveH    th«  fplluwlngi 

.       U      A   pun-b,ic:k    from   Eurupj^;    hupt>fully  with  negotiated 
rt?dut:tl0ng   In   Pact    forton,    if   not,    then  unilaterally, 

^'      F^Ht^deeUninM   r^fUance  on   Europoon  allies  whc.;  for 
the  moBt   parr,   will  fnc^d  with   a   similar  and   larger  problem 

^ind  Hho  may  opt    for  a   nuUEral    po^Ici.pn  when   U.S.    troops  depart. 
3,      tnereaflGd   reltanre  au    "r^n^niy^   retaliation"   as  the 
/'cheape^tVform  of  d*.fP„.u.   rather    than  on   the   donventinnal  force 
t?apflbll  tty  of   "flyjilbU   ruMpnnfif  , ■ 

Braill    Btay   i^m^,^^u   nn    tho   moHt    powerful    economle    and  military 
aJly   nf    thi'   liniM^d  ■Htnt.-.w       jn    th..   Pacific,    the   U .  H..    may  have^ 
(.1    r,.trt.ni-h    \i.    s»rM...Mu*^   .nul    I  n  r  1  u  ,mh- c>  m  the  jHland    p  u  r  t  ffiL.  t  <^  r 

uf    thM   Wi^Htern    F,u,in.^.      fncr^a^inMly    t4io   ^eeurUy   of  the 
United   StateH  will    iU    in   maintaining   tho   balance  of   power  between 
the   liSSR  and    the   I'eoplM'n    RepiibUc   of  China. 

The   low  birth   ratt;  of    Ea^itPrn   Rurgpe  and    European  Ru^ila 
will   be  a   gnmnwhat    ofr^t'ttinR   fatrtor   to   low   fertility    in  the 
l!,H,,    Japan   nnd   WPHiern    Knrnpn.      WhlU    the   overall    birth  rate 
uf    the   USHR    IH   titih   hiKh    h^eanHe  of    their  non-Ruropean  ppopleH, 

Internal   demographic    imb^U^ncM  may    in^t^elf   cau^e  streHses 
w  i  t  h  i  n    t  h  e   U  S  S  R  . 
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Tht?   Un  1 1  L'd   H  t.i  1 1>.4  will  ,he  '  un  ab  1 Co   a  f  f  uf  d   Ml  dd  1 1  East 
f*  t  r  i  f  M  ,      C  o  ffi  h  1  n  t'  cl   with        wo  r  « t'  n  I  n    .  t?  ii  e  r  g  y  crisis,    th^    u  u  o  n  n  m  1  c 
'     a  dtfi  t  r  .1 1 II  c  s   nf    o  u  f   u  h    ^  *UI   popnint  ion   will    f  e  r  e  u    I  n  d  f  ,e  ii  h  i  n  ^ 
Huppoft   of   AFiib   piJuifciunH*      A   UiSi    presence    in   Africa  Pf 
South   A  R  i  a   wilt    b      i  m  p  0  H  H  i  h  i  o  i 

In   shert,.  If    Eht?   UnlCPd   Status    is    foFced   tq   adapc  within 
twfi    ij  tf!  c  ,iff  t' ,1    dt'ff'nSM    huilj',*'t    ji      pa  r  L  1  n  n  a  I    Co   fjnly   half  of 
l^^flay'u  .h'ij  c  .M.ifii;   of    iht-   cj  I  vi' r    I    n  dt^funst*   deiJaris   t  n   cnrt'  of 

c  !i  I'    1  a  r  ^  t'  r   p  o  p  u  1  ,i  t  i  uri   of   i'  1  d  tj  r  1  y  ,   d  r  ii    fc  i  u    r  e  v  I  fi  I  o  n  s  in 
M  L  f  ii  t  f?  ^>  i  c    t  t^^f^ht^  will    ii  t,'    r  i!  q  li  i  r  r  d  *      "Fortress   Ame  r  i  c  a  "  and 
.1   f; n m p  i  e  c  e  I  y   n u  t'  1  f  »i  r   H  t  r  i i  t  f  ^, y   fn ri  y   w t  i  I    by   E  h e   only   d u  f  y n H  r   c  h e 

Unil.  I'f!    HEntc*>i    iMii    ;i  f  !      r  ?l  . 

rf    U,H.    fMrttntv    riMnntftw   /il    pFt'HOfit    ii-vclH,    thi?  U.S, 
fi>  m  e  d    f  D   c  e  3   t  w  a  d  t?  i;  iHj  i»  ^    f  r   m   n  o  u   in  n  y   h  n   very   similar    to  chose 
I*  f    t  h  u   U  n  1  E  I!  d   K  t  fi  j?,  d  n rti '  H    f  ti  d  a  y   -   h  t  f  a  c   k  i  e   nuclear  d  e  t  e  r  r  4^  n  t 
f  s  1  r  ij  e  Ji   hacked   by  n   v r  y   h  m 1 1  1    A  r iti y    force.      A  U  .  S  *    a e  t  i  v e  Army 
tit    His,   d  i  V  1  ^  I  o  n  H   w  i  t  ii    .1    1  .  i  r  K  f  r    f  o  f  r  t'   ij  f    H ;  t  L  1  o  n  a  i    C  u  .:i  r  d  units 
mny    btf   the*   stfiicturt.>   nt    thv   Army    in    2fJ  yQurn*      The  Rmallor 
r  oHt    n  f   C'l  ii  n  T  (l    f  t }  re  ofA   will    b  o  r  (i  m  t-    f  n  c  r  t?  n  s  i  n  g  1  y   a  t  t  f  a  c  t  I  v  u  , 
Thr    Niivy,    fiN    It    Ik   no    1  iMU'^i' r  ,  f^'ii  1  1  t'd    sipon    toprajDCC    its  force 
to   y  o  r  I  d  =  w  i  d  f   c  o  m  m  i  E  m  u  rj  t    i    *i  n  d    In    the    face  of   d  f  a  m  t  i  c    b  u  d  g  y  t 
I'  li  £  H  ,    m»"t  y   f  f  t  [  r  tj    I  r.  -h     a  r  r  i    r  h    in    favor  of    i  t  g  nuclear   and   A  ^  W 
r  <i  1  o  .      T h  i-  -i  IV  w o  11  1  d   a  p  p  ,1  r    C  h  t-   ii  n  a  £  t  r  a  c  t  i  v  e  e  u  t  1  i  n  t' s   that   d  m  f  e  n  e 
4  f>  t '  n  d  i  n  g   t!  u  C  M  w  i  I  i    F  o  r  c  f      n   H  t  r  a  t  f   y  ^ 

Tht?^!'   :ito   ni't    [^leasiinr   priiKpet'ts.      They   can   be,  mitigated 
1  n  ji n m ??  d g r by'  tjv imi   g f  f  a  C  t'  r   r  i- 1  i  it n e e  on   reserve   e g m p q n e n c  i  , 
.1   M  f  a  r  !-  b    f  n  r   rno  r  M   *■  r  »  Ti  n  m  i  tsi  i    w  t?  a  p  u  n  m   systems,    and   n   r  e  c  n  r  n  to 
»'  on  H  t:  r  i  p  t  1  rt  fi   and   n  t!  m  1  n  ,t  I    military   wu  ^;  y  ;J  *      However,    in    b  f  q  n  d 
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rMiLlInt',    Amt-T  tcan   powyr  ciuinot    ba   mnlnt.i  Ino^d   u^ijr   tho  long 
Eerm   WAthnuL    gfu,itiy    I  n  4^  r      d  c  U    f  l- f  1 1  I  i  c  y  . 
"^WlUtt^^'  irihiC  fuct  lyy    to    ri' trail    e  Is  ,1 E    priar    to    Ehf    unti   gf  ^ 

Lhti   Roman   Emplfii    In    thu   200   yoMrH    fal'uwlnH  MnfiJiij^  Aurfeliuii, 
tliy    pypulation   of    Kom,in    Europt'    full    in   n    p<itin.t)t    ft    to  1, 
A    f.illC[iK    fK'Tt  Lilly   w;ij^  ,    mort'    than   any   athur    face  or,    t  h  1* 
Caugy    for    thu    fall    uf    chr    Hiiman    Empiry   u  ri  il    cJiu   ond    of  Roman 

L  V  I  I  t  Ka  E  lun  .      Ppuclpicuufi    j  ?j   wan    Eliu    firll    L  fi    Konian  fyr^ilUy, 
lE    full      .i  r    luH8    laat    chan    Uah    E  fia  t    oJ    Elje   UnlCyd    StaL^j  and 
WuHEy  rii  Knropr, 

May    I    EiugM.uJit    Eu    E  ht>    iMmmtLtuw,  thiit    thy    ruHulCH   nf  Huch 
H  t  lid  LuH   ,iH    c  h  u    m  a  4:  r  u  L>  c  n  n  u  m  I  c    mo  d  t:  1    b  f  I  n  g   b  li  I  1  E    at  thy 
Untvur^ity   ut    North    Ua  r  y  .1  i  n  .j   y  i  1  i    hi-    I  nd  i  H  p  u  n  H  a  b  1  u    to  surlouK 


'  f  f  !i  r=  t  i    r  'I    f  li  r  ;nij  I  a  t  I* 


nj  !  .i  I  i  .Ml    pu  1  Uy  .       I    w  irih  ti 


MurEh^^r   yimguHt    chaE   a   ncable   U,S.    .md   WuHtyrn   Europe  dt;fen>iy 
i**    nut    po^i>iLbly    Ifi    thy    tw^fuy   yuar   and    lun^vt    tt?rm  nnlap^i 

Jurtilily  l;^  tnt^ri?a?jyd  and  Chi'  grnwloH  Lrnhnlaney  between  rutlri- 
^.Mrlffly   and   Wurklnrt    yomiK  r  i- 1  i  1  f  i  u  d  .      Tlu=    y    py  r  I  u  lui  y  ui 

VvAtii:^!    nvov    ifiaiiy   dytaJt^H   and    rruw    t|>y    ynofts    bylna   madi'  In 

Ea^iCi'fn    Kurupy    indlcaty    chat    unly    if    tliy   (lon^ruHH    takyg  i^trynuo 

myaji.jftTH    to    siupport    incryaj^y.l    irrtilliy      a  n    rhy    futury   of  E 

pupijlafltui    ,irid    t  fi  wi    n  a  E  I  o  [i   by    .ui  .iNjMiryd, 

I    iitu   aw,irij,    .jH    1      tht?    r  y  mm  i  t  t  y    ,    th.it    ho   iMiy    yaii  iDrytyll 

fiiEiiry    fyrtnity,      Tnyrt'   ary    no   i-umpluti;      r   provun   y  x  p  1  a  ha  t  i  o  n^i 

for    p.iHC    HwLnHH.      it    in    Inf    t  h  i ryaHun    iliat    tliy   CynHUii  Buruau. 

ItaK   aduiuyd   a   ryplayymyiiL    lyvyl    iurtiiny    as   a    fuEury  mudyi, 

for   Wii  n  t   o  f    Homy  t  h  I  n  ^   by  t  t  y  r  ! 
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H c? V e  V J?  f  T    r   wish    to    I j n  !  C'  r s e  .1  r u   the    f   c  c    t h n  t   n  rising 
fijriillcv  wli'    fvi'ln^  michln^?,  wufH<.v  tlian    thiii  problems  of 
ui^jfinmlc    growth   hlrt'.itJy   t'xpi'i  IfM^rt^t*.      A  c  <5  n  t  J  n  un  t  lo  ri   of  diif 
{»rr-?iMnt    f    -  r  i  [  1  t  y  ,    or   .i    riirthf'r   ii**tMlny*    muHE    bring  s4rt?-nt 
^  V  fii'  ^.i  'Z       ruh  J  I' m^^    .i  ik!    I  '        of    f  h  i'    U^*    f  nd    S  t  -il  C  "^S    ii  S  n 

wyfld   miliE.:irv    pnwi'r.  .    pnpulnrlon    policy,    t  h  t*  fi*  f  <>  r  f  ^ 

muSE    bfj    gfc'nriMj^  to   m.ik'iig   riufi'    th-iC    n    farcil^c^    Li%^ctijnHQ    doys  • 

f  ■ '  ^  ^  JLI  *L£>^  1  ■  . 

I    know    c  h  ii  t    f  h  i  ^;   r  luh  m  1  1 1 t-    v  a    f  u  1  1  y   a  w  n  r  *?   of    t  h  e  ^  p  f  i?  fi  c  n  t 
p  \i  b  1  1 1:    r  s  a  tr  t  L  t*  n    to    [  n    r  *  ■  i  h        S  o  c  i  ;i  1    S  n  r  u  f  1  £  y   Tn  x  g  h   n  n  d    c  h  e 
J   m  .  j  n  d  H    E  h  a  t    t  h  y  y   hv    r  l'  il  m  ( :  l' d  .      H  o  w  l-  v  t'  r  >    the   c  o  m    I  C  1 1?  e    I      n  I  h  o 

V n  f  (■    t  li  ii  t '  w f  1  i?  c  h  t?  r    t  h  t>  ?^      f  i i  n  d  ?i   c;  o  mu    from   s  e  c  1  a  1^    ^    i:  u  r  1 1  y   p  n  y  r  n  1  1 
iiiAuH   ot    f  r m     tj  n  L'  f  n  1    r  < '  y  m  n  1 1 1'  ,    i ?  f    J  f  o  m   t  h  e   tj  e  f  e  fi  s  y   b u d  g t*  fc  i 
*i  1  t  t  "ni  t !  y    !hi'        '*i^?ri[i's    "ri'tt    hi-    r^iMtMi    tliroiigh    tuKC-^i    n  r  dfTi^nru'' 
t  np.i  b  I  L  i  £  y    ft^diit^ud,      A?i   U.Li    Hi'nckt'n   said,    "there    Is   no  fruu.lun 
I  E    1m   o  h  1  y  ^  t  h  r  o  i J   h   n  r  r  u  m  e.  i  □  jh',   e  ii  o   ^  r  r5  w  I  n  g    I  inb  a  1  n  n  c  fc   b  e  t  w e  c  n    e  h  u 
rt'ttred  iihd    the  worklnM   by   a   rut  urn    to   hl^^hor   ft^rtllity  that 
■  .1    t  r  ifr^'^H (J  I  !j  c  1  u  u   c  A  n    h  i'    f  on  n  rl  , 

=  *  Thi.'St?^  f  i      r  e  !4   nre   b.T4t?d   on    thu^^tf   cnnpited   by   thy  WaHhington 
Hurvasi  of    eHl'   Hi  an  I    Hi:T.ildi      Th  uy   nr^   mnrkedly   iilgher  thnn 
?5ttmf    pii  b  1 1 }"i  ud    by    ^Ofnt'   of    t  h      ti.n      rnmon  t    u^ctiqIq^  he-r.QMHv 
f  h  I'  y    i  n  c  I  inl  I*  ^  i  n  d  1  r  o r  t    c  ims  t  ^   ii  mo u  ri  e  I  n  r   toll   h  U  1  i  s  n   d  e  1  1  n  r 
tlut*   t.o.3iu:h    Ic&mH   iiH    tiix   i:redlfs    Eo    Ehi?   elderiy,    nggnt-itfH*  i% 
p.iyffli.'ntH    to    t  he   u  1  d  L' r  1  y   not    imclt'r   tlKW,    Rueh  VA  pgnHloh.F, 

!  nod   H  t  ii  mp-H    t  {»   t  Irt'^  n  I  il  f  r  1  V  i    mt'-ilH   nrr  whuyla,    peg-    nn        L  1  n4 
P  »•  ci  M  1  o  n  H    p  il  1  d   by    t  h  t?    f  j' d  t»  r  .1  I    ^  o  v    r  n  fn  u  n  t    En    t  h  n  e  i?   not    yet  h^t 
V  f  il  r  H   of   ago,      il  i;  !i   il  M   m  i  1  i  E  ,1  f  y   .i  n  d    r  L  v  1 1    b  y  r  v  1 1  e   r  e  t  I  r  fi  m  o  n  t  d  . 
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Reports  on 

Populatlon/F'arally  Planning 


A  ?USnCAI1pfi  Of  Tut  PO^LilAfiQN  COUNGU,  3*S  fAWH  AVlNUf,  NlW  YO!^,  NiW  fOi%  ISQI?.  U.  4=*, 


Population  Pressure  on  Families: 

Family  Size  and  Child  Spacing 


Hy  JoH  Vi.  Wkav,  M-iJ.i  FivUt  Stuff 
Stemhrr  fuF  (hf  hiXtJfi'f^llf  f  FnuntitUUm, 
Hfinfikak,  'Vhiiili\nd , 

T'slfl  y'?*  yiAfiiririg  r*iUi*  '}(  (mpiilriiidil  ^ 

utiltiOh  OSfflifftliin.  iiri.'  fjrijduiidd  by 
ihfi  rfimplfjx  intefotjUiin  uf  s  gtml 
fiifiny  fHi'tOnt.  'iTii!  unfec'lJi  iif  thja 
ijfiiwth  lit  glnhnl  i\r  FWitJijfi/!!  I^Viils 
hilVii  iiply  fiith^r  feti'ntly  bt>t'nmi!  H 
fiWiUur  iif  jysriiius  iiinLi'nsj  thu  fniiofn  . 
which  fifiidlii^l  thii^Fnwth  havu  h^n 


n|»iif  tiPK^in  th<l  VVp^t  fnf  il  long  timG, 
U  i"  wiirth  nntinB,  thouxh/  that  thL^ 
tiicUirK.  uiJ^FiiiinR  nn  fafniU^i  bcKiiri 

fumily  It^vg]  InnK  agu  nnd  thai  th^fpU 
(ivIdifm-i^lMt  in  lnrge  numbers. 

lies  im[Hjiicd  by  ciL'i^ivi)  growlh.     ,  ' 
L^t  u»  Fi^^li  thAL  in  ihs  Wr^t  birth 
m\.m  bf.'g?ir!  t"  diH^limi  fit  k-ii"f  a  l^R' 
lury  iigo  {>nd  thiit  thifi  rojlnwt'd  nni 

If  thiH  hiid  ntiL  r^'eUFfttl,  If  ffirUlity 


TUIH  Mh'l'iiltT.ih^iiine'iti!  fhf  fffr^tst  ef  fnmily  iup.  fAt/rf  tpaciag.  and  hirth 
'irtiff  an  thf  fthysifvi  and  intfiU^tuiit  dnrinpmrril  uf  rfiUdftn  and  fxamintji  ihr 
rftiiUutikhiii  tlffil  fiimlM  fipff(>Tn  thi'  fiambif  and  Mfifictnji  (if  fhddFTH  and.  mntfFfial 
h^dtfLiirui  fnmiiy  tLfifarr.  ti  m  fyffrint^i  fmm  voiumf  2,  fh^plrr  i  i.  uf  thf  fieai 
FifllMii  I'ftpijliiliiin  tiffiwth^  (-i>naBnyeiic«i!  limi  Polity  ln>pUcntlcinJii  ImHiiihr^i 
in  iluivJUfi  fiif  thf  Saiiunal  Asidemy  of  Hcirfisrs  hy  Tfi^  Jfthns  Hapkim  l-FtMS, 
The  biitik  ivm  pffpilrpt  Undtr  the  difrfinin  (if  Df-i  Hnftfr  Hnrtlr  uf  thf  HUfvarij 
l/iiii^F^ily  f  Vnffr  far  I'ofmlaiion  .Htudifs  hy  g  mtiidy  rtimfrtifti'^  af  tAi"  ii^e^  uf  ihr 
Fofvigit  Hi^reltify,  Sulii^nai  Aimiffny  nf  Sei^hres.  with  tHf  'ttitipifrt  tff  thr  United 
Htuti-i  Agvnry  fur  I nifrnnftanul  nnrtopmfrit, 

Wf  iipe  umlfful  fii  Ihr  iiiithtif  tifitl  th  f  pubfiMhff  (Of  prrrniBiion  la  include  ihh 
e'if^f  in  thf  H^iHirii  t^Fwa.,  In  Ihi  inl^ittisf  fsfifdilifig piibliraltsifi  afihii  mju^, 

HipAtM*  fVpFTf-IHmt  thf  pnf(F  pm^S  /fT'SI  Dr.  Wrtiy't  chnplFr 


rfl(£a*  iuid  Fgrn^incd  at  tiwif  pfiviom 
high  Icvfifl,  then  ilume  w^t^ifii  rounf 
tficii  ml|ht  hdvc  had  a  ''i>opylatlon 
yspUfisinn"  mim  time  ago. 

The  fzpluslQri  did  not  occur.  SQmiK 
thing  happfnt^  to  prevent  f^-.  Decade 
^gQ,  long  before  csntFacgptivg  te^h-' 
nnjagy  had  spproQ^hed  the  cgnvgn^ 
IcnCu  Of  gfr^tivgn^s  dernsnd^  to'^ 
diiyjj_nng  bofnrs  fitmlly  pUnning  itc'fv^  , 
icga  woN  ^^diiy  available,  when,  In 
fact,  publlistloii  of  Inrgmiatign  cqn^ 
E£Fnifi^  ypntFaygptlcin  .  HOfngtimes 
brgyght  r^fsecytlnn  and  ImpHsori^ 
mt'nti  fertiUty  mKm  decilnisd.  At  a 
timu  when  natlQAal  fiiipulaUpn  p»U^  ' 
i mdb  wGFii  uhheafit  nf  and  a  cQncgrti  for 
thu  long'tchti  anbcta  yf  pnpuU'tiQn 
gFnwth  wag  tlmited  to  &  small  hand  of 
MnlthyM'  di«.'lplc»,  birth  ifit^  fell  aU 
mfHit  ari  Fapidly  an  d^th  Fat£S, 

What  duea  thi§  mean?  It  ^n  only 
mean  that  thuuBtindi  upon  thoujiandii 
"  iff  faffilliea  wnntsd  fewer  (='hildFefi  and 
mnfiAg^j  Hiimghiiw^  t(3  auhlgVL*  their 
goal-=!irj  RUCLTMfylly  that  the  aggfe^ 
gnte  eH'eCi  pFiiduued  declines  In  fer- 
tility at  haliqnal  levehi,  Hnw  qc  why 

'ThB  RufTibrr  j,f  ijIMti!  |*f  1,000  wgHwri  af 
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did  ir  happen?  Demographers  have  invoked  a  varieiy  of  exph^nations.  Not 
long  ago  Fre^dman  summarized  them  this  way: 

The  large  declines  in  fertjiity  in  ecdnomically  developed  countries  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  probably  are  unprecedented.  The 
changes  in  specific  intermediate  variables  producing  the  decline  varied 
somewhat  from  country  to  country.  Most  sociolpgists  and  demographers 
would  probably  agree,  however,  that  the  basic  causes  of  the  general  decline 
are:  (a)  a  major  shift  in  functions  from  the  family  to  other  speciahzed 
institutions,  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  children  required 
to  achieve  socially  valued  goals,  and  (b)  a  sharp  reduction  in  mortality 
which  reduced  the  number  of  births  necessary  to  have  any  desired  number 
of  childrtm.  f  1 ,  p.  5J) 

While  this  analysis  of  causal  factors  may  certainly  be  correct,  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  who  made  the  decisions  that  produced  Uie 
phenomenon  based  their  decisions  on  less  abstract  rationales.  Given  the  meth- 
ods of  limiting  family  si^^e  available  at.  the  lime,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assert 
that  powerful  and  sustained  motivating  forces  must  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  results  in  large  population  groups  that  we  recognize  in  retrospect 
as  unprecedented  declines  in  fertility.  It  seems  equally  reasonable  to  assume 
that  ttiis  motivation  rnust  have  come  from  the  everyday  life  situation  of  the 
people  involved -from  an  immediate  awareness  of  problems  felt  acutely  at  the 
family  level,  problems  clearly  recognized  as  arising  from  having  too  many 
children. 

Returning  to^his  century ^To-4li[s  year-and  examining  the  phenomenon 
"SO  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  wQtrd'ntextra^lagal  abortion,  we  are  driven 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  We  know  now  that  thT'wa^whelming  majority  of 
such  abortions  are  perfornied  because  married  women  want  desperately  to 
limit  their  family  siice  and  have  no  effective  or  accessible  alternative.  Only 
powerful  and  immediate  motivating  forces  can  account  for  this  decision^ 
ITiey  must  corne  frnni  intensely  felt  pressure  at  the  family  level,  pressure 
explicitly  associated  with  family  size  and  the  clearly  anticipated  effects- 
dctriitiental  effects-aHS(jwiated  with  having  "another  mouth  io  feed/' 

If  this  speculation  is  correct,  if  it  is  trueahal  population  pressure  felt  at 
the  family  level  pruduced  widespread  declines  in  birth  rates  in  industrialized 
countries  and  higli  abortion  rates  in  others,  there  has  been  surprisingly  little 
attention  >    and  equally  little  systematic  study  of  the  effects  of  this 

P'^^sjjfi  'umily  levei.  There  have,  at  least,  been  recent  expressions  of 

the  need  icr  suc^'  study;  Slycos,  at  a  conference  on  teaching  family  planning 
ro  medical  smden  s,  referred  specifically  to  the  need  for  more  exact  knovvN 
edge  ul  the  healtli  conseciuences  of  family  size  in  order  to  appeal  to  humani- 
tarian interests  in  motivating  medical  students  (2).  Berelson  has  also  called 
attention  recently  \{s  the  need  to  utilize  such  knowledge  in  educational 
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campaigns  lu  motivaie  families  (3).  If  we  are.  to  overcome  the  "tragedy  of  the 
common^"*  described  by  Hardin  (4)^  then  way'i  are  needed  to  periuade  indi* 
viduals  that  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  community  or  society  at  large^  require  limitation  of  family 
size,  Similarly,  Taylor,  in  his  suggestions  for  a  "five  stage  population  policy" 
(5),  emphasizes  the  need  to  go  beyond  the  population  that  is  merely  waiting 
for  services  and  attract  tho^  who  are  not  so  fully  convinced.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  knowledge  of  the  consequences  ofexcmive  numbers  at  the  family  level 
would  be  invaluable. 

Present  Knowledge  about  the  Effects 
OF  Family  Size  and  Birth  Interval 

There  is  a  substantiai  body  of  evidence  concerning  the  relation  between 
family  size,  or  number  of  children,  and  birth  ijiterval  and  a  number  orfactors 
relevant  to  health.  This  evidence  was  obtained  by  a  diverse  array, of  investiga' 
tors  studying  a  variety  of  problems  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  studies 
were  garried  out  in  many  countrieSiJn  all  stages  of  econoniic  development, 
and  among  various  social  classes  within  a  ^ven  country.  The  approaches 
varied:  some  were  retrospective  (based  on  currently  obtained  data  describirig 
past  events),  others  cross-sectionHl,  still  others  prospective  or  longitudinal 
Udentifying  children  at  birth  and  following  them  to  see  what  happens), 

Each  health  indicator  that  has  been  examined  in  these  studies  is  produced 
t  complex,  and  usually  obscure,  interactions  of  numerous  causal  factors, 
Thure  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  overlap— the  same  set  of 
interacting  causal  factors  involved  in  prodijcing  variou.^  effects.  In  no  case  is 
.  ^he  total  interaction  clearly  understood;  out  certainly  family  size  and  birth 
interval  operate  only  as  parts  of  the  causal  w^b.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
studies^  family  size  and  birth  interval  were  arfcong  many  factors  examined  as 
in  dependent  variables  in  relation  to  a  given  jHpblem,  and  not  the  primary 
concern  of  the  investigators.  Therefore,  the  interaction  between  family  size, 
for  example,  and  other  relevant  variables,  such  as  socioeconomic  status  is 
often  unexamined.  In  spite  of  this,  the  general  pattern  of  effects  suggested  by 
the  evidence  av^able  is  so  consistent  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider 
that  dericienciesi  in  some  studies  are,  in  a  sense,  compensated  for  by  the 
adequacy  of  oilier  studies.  We  need  not,  in  other  words,  be  cornpelled  to 
disregard  the  ilndiiigs  of  an  i^estigator  who  dicl  not  control  for  a  pven 

*To  illusUaie  iht  fact  that  a  given  act  may  havi'  confluences  that  .leem  beneneial 
{□  the  Individual  but  aru  hiirmful  to  lociety  at  large,  Hardin  um%  m  an  example  "the 
commons,"  or  eonimcin  pasture,  A  rurmer  with  two  cows  adds  one  more;  he  geti  50 
pcrctmt  mote  milk,  but  his  one  cow  may  be  enough  to  push  the  total  population  of  cows 
to  Huch  ii  level  that  the  canimons  may  be  pefinuncntly  damaged  by  overgrazing.  The 
parallel  probtcm  with  regard  to  population  is  obvUius, 
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variable,  if  the  findinp  of  another  Lnvostigator  who  could  control  for  that 
variable  show  similar  results. 

The  consistent  trend  of  the  consequences  asiociated  with  either  increasing 
famiJy  size  or  deereasing  birth  interval  is  striking  and  uniformly  negative. 
When  the  full  spectrum  of  these  effects  is  seen,  it  is,  in  fact ^  alarming.  No 
general  survey  or  summary  of  the  evidence  concerning  these  effects  could  be 
found  Jn  the  literature,  although  one  portioji  of  the  spectrum,  the  effects  on 
the  survival  of  fetus  and  child,  ^s  reviewed  recently  by  Day  (6). 

My  intention  here  is  to  cover  the  full  spectrum.  Where  possible,  minimum^ 
essential  information  about  the  methodolo^  of  the  study  is  given  and  rele- 
vant  examples  of  the  findinp  obtained  are  reviewed.  The  attempt  is  compre- 
hensive but  by  no  means  exhaustive;  it  is  impossible  to  review  aU  available 
studies  or  all  the  nndinp  of  a  given  study.  The  chief  criterion  for  inclusion 
here  has  been  the  clarity  of  the  relationsliips  shown  by  the  data.  No  studies 
showing  significant  benefits  associated  with  large  families  were  excluded; 
none  was  found,  akhou^  there  were  a  few  studies  which  shoWed  no  effects, 
either  positive  or  negative. 

The  Evidence  Concerning  Health  Consequences 
OF  Family  Size 

Studies  whjch  have  examined  the  effects  associated  with  family  size,  num- 
ber li^f  children,  number  of  siblings,  or  parity  of  the  mother  (the  number  of 
children  born,  to  a  mother)  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  considering 
birih  or  pregnancy  intervaL  Because  of  the  thoroughness  and  variety  of  the 
evidence  concerning  family  size,  it  will  be  considered  first, 

77w  Effects  on  Chiklren  - 

Much  of  the  data  thai  are  available  concern  the  effects  on  children  and  are 
derived  from  studies  of  mortality  and  morbidity  of  various  types,  including 
malnutrition  and  anomalies  in  growth  and  intelligence. 

Family  Size  ami  ^^(}Mdity,  S^yerdl  factors  commonly  associated  with  in- 
creased incidence  of  illness  are  also  associated  with  increased  family  size. 
Among  these,  economic  limitatiunSi  crowding,  and  generally  poor  sanitary 
conditions  stand  out.  Tlie  stage  is  set  for  causal  interaction. 

The  longitudinal  study  of  families  of  all  classes  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
carried  bv  Dingle  and  his  ussociates  (?)  showed  as  clearly  as  any  the 
associuij^BPpetween  family  size  and  illness,  They  l*xamined  the  incidence  of 
various  uumnion  illnesses  by  family  size.  As  an  example,  their  findings  with 
respeci  tt»  inlectious  gastroenteritis  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Not  only  does  the 
totuMnUfnber  of  episodes  per  family  increase,  as  niiglit  be  anticipated  on  a 
purely  arithinetical  basis,  but  also  the  number  of  illnesses  per  person  per  year 
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TABLE  I 


Incidence  of  Infectidus  Gastrotnteritis 
by  Fimily  Sizii  Cleveland 
Ohio.  1964 


Fimily 

St^e 


Person 
Days 


Family 
Days 


Number 
of  Famiiy 
lUneiiei 


Illnesses  per 
Family/Veir 


Illnesses  per 
Ferson/Year 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
g 


31,991 
269,604 
399.450 
201.396 
36,491 
31,104 


12,997 
67,401 
79.890 
33,566 
J.2i3 
3,SS8 


104 

869 
1,671 
*1.044 
189 
180 


2.92 
4.71 
7.63 
IIJJ 
13.23 
16.90 


0J7 
US 
LSI 
L89 
1.89 
2.11 


Source.  Dinile  et  al,  (7). 

increases.  Leaving  aside  a  consideration  of  the  precise  causal  role  of  family 
size  per'  se  in  producing  illness,  it  Is  obvioui  that  family  size  increases  "pres» 
sure"  on  the  larger  families  simply  because  of  the  number  of  illnesseSi  more 
need  for  maternal  cifeg  more  expenses  for  treatment.         "  _   ^-  . 

One  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  morbidity  to  be  found  In  preschool 
children  throughout  the  world  is  that  produced  by  malnutrition  (§,  9),  In  a 
study  of  malnutrition  in  the  pre^hool  child  population  of  the  rural  town  of 
Candelaria,  Colombia,  my  former  coUeaguej  Dr.  Alfredo  Aguirre,  and  I  found 
that  family  size  is  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  etiolop^  of  malnutrition 
.  there  (10),  In  a  houie*to-house  survey  of  the  townp  the  total  population  of 
preschool  children  were  weired  and  measuriH^|ind  their  mothers  inter^ 
viewed.  The  nutritional  status  of  the  children  was  dS tiffined  on  the  basis  of 
Internationally  recommended  standards  (11*14).  We  f6unrffT^j094  chUdren 
under  6  years  of  age  in  the  survey;  284  of  these  children  were  classiried  as 
having  first  depee,  148  second  de^ee,  and  14  third  degree  malnutrition— a 
total  of  41  percent  malnourished  in  va^ing  degrees. 

We  then  examined  the  data  for  associations  between  various  social  and 
demographjc  factors  In  the  families  and  malnutritioh  in  the  children.  The 
effects  of  ffimily  size  were  explored  by  grouping  all  of  the  children  according 
to  the  number  of  living  children  iri  their  families.  The  proportion  of  mainour^ 
ished  children  (of  all  de^ees)  in  each  group  was  then  calculated.  The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  2,  where  the  trend  Is  obvious:  children 
frorr)  larger  families  are  more  likely  to  be  malnourished  than  those  from' 
smaller  families.*  In  this  case*  the  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition 

*Som§  of  the  other  faytors,  both  social  and  economic,  that  were  implicated  In  the 
cause  of  malnutrition  will  be  described  in  the  next^tO'last  section  of  this  chapter.  It 
should  he  mentioned  here  that  we  found  In  the  Cundeluria  study  that  as  laboring  men  In 
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TABLE  2 


Malnutrition  in  Prusthool  Chiidryf  Grouped  According  to  the  Numbur 
ut  Living  Children  in  Their  Families, 
Candelaria,  Colornbia,  1963 


Numbur  of  Living 
Children/I  amily 


rota] 
Number  of 
Children 


Number 


Malnourished  Children 


Percent 


I 


75 
1^5 
178 
204 
136 
122 

62 
106 


24 

6^3 
73 
83 
57 
57 
25 
49 


32.0 
34.1 
41.6 
40.7 
41.9 
46.7 
40J 
46.2 


1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


H  or  Mujre 


Sourte;  Wray  and  Aguirre  (10). 

in  children  from  families  with  four  uhiidren  or  less  (38  pardent  inainaunshed 
uniung  642  children)  compared  with  those  from  families  with  five  or  more 
(44  percent  malnourished  aniong^  462  children)  is  statistically  significaiU- 
highly  unlikely  to  result  from  sanipling  fluctuations,* 

Quite  recently,  our  students  at  Mhe  Raniathibodi  Hospital  Faculty /jf 
Medicine  in  Ban^uk  found  a  similar  reiatiohship  in  Thai  preschool  chiJd(4n. 
In  an  investigation  of  the  total  preschool  population!  of  a  semirural  com- 
munity near  Bang  Pa*in,  2!2  children  under  the  age  of  6  years  were  sa- 
aniined.  It  was  found  that  58  percent  of  those  from  families  with  four  or 
moi^e  children  were  nial nourished,  while  42  percent  of  tJiose  f>om  families 
with  three  children  or  less  were  so  classified  (15).  This  difference  was  also 
statistically  signincant, 

Robertson  and  Kemp  carried  out  one  of  the  few  direct  studies  of  family 
size  and  child  health  among  children  in  the  group  called  Coloured  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa  ( l6j,  They  sought  an  association  between  family  size  and 
malnutrition  and  deaths  IVom  causes  related  to  malnutrition.  An  "unseiected 
control  U)  show  the  size  of  families"  was  obtained  from  births  during  1  week 
of  February,  1962, 

Tlieir  findings  that  are  particularly  relevant  here  were  based  on  the  distri- 
bution  of  lumilies  according  to  the  number  of  living  children  per  lamily.  Tliey 

ii  duvelopinj!  country  get  fjlder,  their  income  T'm%  but  little  while  nimily  size  increases 
steutiily.  They  seem  to  utienipt  to  compensint  fur  this  by  sjjending  a  larger  pfoportion  of 
their  incume  for  food,  hut  per  cnpita  expenditures  for  food  actually  fall,  and  nialnutri* 
tiilKin  the  children  increasei  flO,  pp.  ^54)6), 

*  rhut  is  to  <iiy  ,  V^"  <  05,  The  probability  of  such  a  difference  arising  from  sampling  " 
fiuetuutions,  or  from  chance,  h  k%s  than  5  chances  in  1 00. 
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compared  the  pruportion  (percentap)  of  families  of  different  sizes  in  ih^ir 
two  tust  gruups  and  in  the  controi  and  by_this_method  found  no  evidence  of 
significantly  increase^  risk  in  children  from  larger  famili*^s  either  of  malnu  , ' 
tion  or  of  deaffi  fTohi  diseases  associated  with  rnalnutriiion. 

They  concluded  that  *The  size  of  the  family  appears  to  have  liltlf  effect 
per  sc  on  the  health  of  the  younger  members,  families  being 'at  risk'  toause 
of  poverty  J  accompanied  by  puor  parental  capacity"  (16,  p.  893). 

Because,  as  noted,  there  are  few  such  studies  and  the  nndings  of  Robert- 
son and  Kemp  in  this  study  are  so  different  from  those  of  others,  a  method- 
ologigal  prubleni  invulved  here  deserves  careful  sciutiny,  fn  treating  their  data 
they  compared  the  distribution  of  differing  numbers  of  children  per  family  in 
three  groups  of  families,  each  selected  q  diff^erently:  the  first »  because 
there  was  a  malnourished  preschoul  child  in  the  family,  the  second  because  a 
child  in  the  family  died  of  a  speciiled  cause,  and  the  third  because  the  mother 
delivered  a  newborn  infatit  during  a  dermed  period  of  time*  What  i^  needed, 
however,  if  we  are  ip  understaiid  the  effect  uf  family  size  is  a  comparison  of 
the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  or  uf  deatli  rales  in  a  substantial  population  uf 
children  grouped  according  to  family  size.  Only  then  can  a  valid  statement  be 
made  concerning  the  prcs^;:,c*^  or  absence  of  increased  risk  associated  witJi 
family  size, 

This  point  has  been  spelled  out  by  Chen  and  Cobb  in  their  paper,  "Family 
Structure  in  Relation  lo  Health  and  Disease"  (17),  in  which  they  state: 

With  regard  to  siiniphng  nielhod,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  check 
that  the  sampling  prucudUre  is  the  same  for  cases  and  controls.  It  is,  for 
exampli^,  whoiiy  mapproprialu  to  compare  the  distribution  of  faniily  sizes 
among  patienis  with  the  distribution  ruported  in  a  census.  The  reason  for 
this  is  evident  on  yonsiderution  of  an  hypothetical  population  consisting  of 
e<iual  nunibtrs  o!  t.iimlus  with  one  child  and  ten  cluldren.  If  one  picks 
faiiiilies  antl^k^nw  many  children  there  are,  one  has  an  equal  chanee  of 
picking  large  nHyilies  or  small  faniiries  and  concludes  that  the  average  size 
is  5  J  children.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  picks  indivlduiils  and  asks  them 
how  many  siblings  they  have^  thy  probability  of  picknig  a  person  from  a 
hirge  family  is  ten  times  ns  great  as  the  probability  of  picking  one  from  a 
Arniill  fanuly,  In  this  situation,  one  would  ConcUuli'  (hut  average  si/g  of 
fariuly  is  ^Kl  children.  .  ,  , 

The  soundest  way  to  approach  this  entire  probluin  is.  of  course,  to 
examine  attack  rates  of  disease  by  size  of  sibship,  but  this  only 
undertaken  when  a  survey  of  a  tolal  pop^ulation  ir  saniple  of  the  pop^a- 
tion  has  been  condneled.  (17,  p.  540) 

Family  Sl2t'  and  MurtaUty,  Morbidity  Tor  illness,  is  hiit  a  ccmlinuum  which, 
ill  the  end,  niay  result  in  death.  There  is  an  irt^undanct^  oi  data  concerning  tlie 
association  bcrwecn  faniily  size  and  nuutality  rates.  In  iuie  study  of  a  rural 
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populaiiuru  Gurdun  and  Wyiui  (18,  19)  have  described  their  nndings^ubiained 
during .Long-tcrfn  studies  of  populatiun  dynaiTiics  in  villages  in  ^Jie  Punjab  uf 
India.  They  JDlIqwed  the  1,479  children  born  in  their  study  villages  ffoni 
1*^55  t[)  1958  and  thu^s  could  calculyte  accurate  niortality  rates  in  these 
childreiK  When  nu>/tality  rates  were  correlated  with  niaiernul  parity,  whiwh 
they  aeceptcd  as  a  surnuient  indicator  of  faniily  size,  they  obtainecJ  the 
results  sunimafizcd  m  fable  3. 

TABLK  3 

Moftulify  uf  j  .479  ChilUri^n  Born  m  l^lcvun  Pi^njub  ViMugcs, 
by  PLirify  ui  MtMhs^rs,  India,  1955-1958 


P;if  ity  (if  muilKT         12         3         4^6      7  =  13    Unknustn  fotiils 


Numbur  nl  births        230     5'^^     2\0     !97      \h5     iib     326  6  L47J) 

Neonalal  muftulny 
(deaths/ LOOO 
iriHint^  up  Uj 

28  days)  95  7    52.6    Hl.i.)    30.5    H4  8    51.5    95,1      166  7  73.7 

Infuni  nitirtuluy 
(deaths/ 1 .00(1 

infant.^^  up  to  '  . 

1  y^^i?^  i7L8  llh.5  144  U  123.7  17LH  164. 2  ^06  3      U>6  7  U>l).6 

Snd^yeur  niufUihfy 
(aauihv'LOOn 

pop.)  75  H     15.fi    24.2    92.4    95-7    76,9    95J)         fjl  0         6/  9 


llieir  n^urcs  show  clearly  ifnii  ninriality  in  those  inlanls  tended  to  in^ 
crease  with  tanHly  ^i/e,  Aniong  second-  <5i  hiter-horn  children  (he  trend  is 
most  apparent,  thuu^i  if]  ilie  first  nionth  of  Nte,  beh^rc  faniily  ur  environ^ 
mental  cireunistanees  are  as  lii^ely  to  alfcct  the  newborn,  diflerences  are  noE 
great.  After  i  month  ihey  are  striking,  and  it  is  iinportanl  in  note  that  the 
ctlect  is  relatively  nuich  greater  in  the  secoridyear  of  life.  Mortality  rales  Ajr 
the  //r5/  year  aint^fU*  seveiith-  or  latei-born  children  arc  not  qnitc  twice  as  iiiali 
as  those  in  second-burfi  children  in  the  first  year  of. life;  in  the  m'onU  ycui 
they  are  over  six  times  as  great. 

Siniilar  observations  have  been  inade  in  several  countries  at  the  other  end 
of  the  deveU^pnicnt  scale.  Soinc  ai'  the  most  inipressive  evidence  to  be  found 
concernifig  the  association  between  hiniily  si/e  and  infant  mortality  conies 
from  the  studies  of  Morris,  lluady,  Murrison,  and  their  associates  in  a  study  ol 
all  tlie  births  tliat  occurred  in  lingland  and  Wales  during  1949  and  1950.  'Hiey 
niatchvd  the  infornuiiion  on  the  death  certificates  of  all  childrett*4ffng  under 
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li  yfjai  ol  ,ige  with  ihat  ci)iUaiiitHl  ili  the  un.,.  rtincLiies  uf  ihe  saniu  chii- 
drt'ii.  In  llic  case  of  children  born  in  194^i,  they  were  able  to  do  the  same  for 
deaths  in  the  secoful  year,  ^nius  they  could  uxaminu  the  assi  ■■L'^gn  between 


infurii  ini?rtahty      d  a  number  uf  variables,  i- 
tihum  ones  here  u[  niaierruil  tiuo  and  parity 
^ineu  the.  were  dealing  with  a  hugepupuluu 
hve  births  asstieiatiuns  that  might  never  have 
stand  out  clearly.  71ie  wealth  of  detailed  findni^. 


^he  p.ii  eularly  per^ 
class  of  the  t'amlly. 
0  single,  'egitimate 
;nt  in  smaJler  groups 
published  iri^a  series  of 


eiglu  papers  under  the  generul  title,  "Social  and  Biological  Fawiors  in  Infarit 

Fi*^^  ^  ws  thcif  data  on  variations  witli  mother's  parity  uf  posi- 

neoi,.  'V  (deadis  between  1  monUi  and  I  year  of  age)  in  different 

sciciai  J).  Social  class  dillerefices  in  mortality  rates  are  clear,  as 


Social  cIq^ios 


IV  &  V 


4  ^5 


Mother's  psrity  (nymber  of  children) 


I  ij!urt'  I  V.iniMon^  wnh  p.uiiy  iri  pvstTUTiridt.il  (I  riK^nih  lo  1  ye;ir)  fnort^diiy  trom 
inli'ctiMns  iiiid  L(^j\!.:L'ntt.il  :n.iilori]ijtit!ru  /n  diliufw-nt  stjcial  cLissc^.  Ivn^ilanU  und  Wales, 
!y4-M950,  lissnu  siui.il  i'IvJsk  sw;ilu  nf  ihi'  BfiU'^h  Cjenural  Kej^i?^lcr  CJltiue  bused  on 
neiupnfioii  oi  liiEher,  frnrn  ptntVssinnaK  ili     unskillud  svrsrkcrs  (V), 

Sourtt    Mnfris  wt  j1=  (20). 


miuhi  fuive  been  ex[)ecled,  bnt  etjually  clear  is  ihe  increase  In  niortahiy  with 
nuinfHT  of  chikhen  m  all  social  classes.  Tlie  data  depicted  aho  support  the 
con  ten  (ion  that  deaths  due  la  causes  associated  with  prenatal  I  actors- 
conge  iiital  maifijffna lions  dt)  not  var>'  with  lamily  si/.c  or  social  class  as  do 
those  associated  with  envirunmental  lactors,  such  as  infectiims. 

Variation^,  with  age  and  parity  ol  the  mother  of  postneonatal  and  Suconll' 
year  mortality  are  slu>wn  in  F-lizUie  2.  Tlic  persistence  uf  increasing  mort^liiy 
sviih  mcifa^suig  faiiiily  si/e  ihiuughout  the  first  Z  years  oflile  is  obvious  ajul 

* !  Ik'  d;it.i  111  tlu'Si'  piip'Ts  were  **uh'^c«jut'nl)v  brijut'li!  iD^iefhcr  and  KsuwhI  as  {2SK 
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[Win  vovuiATum  growtii-1! 


4  w^i^ks  \5"d  yf'df? 
6  fTipnthi 


1  194V!  anifj 


16  20  25  30  35  40  and      16  20  2fl  30  35  40  and     16  20  25  30  35  40and 


QVflf 


4   *¥feti  arid  ynU?f   6  rngniht 

1,  ,400  ;  ' 

.25  29 


1     4     5  6  10  Ilopd 


6  manthi  gnd 


(1949  only) 


2     3     4     5  a^lO  Hand  I 

MofhpF'i  pgfit/ 


5i3 


4  nnd 


Figure  2.  (Top)  Viiriations  with  mothiir's  age  of  rrortiility  rutios  in  inf^jnis,  com^ 
paring  mothers  of  different  parities.  (Rottnin)  Varinfions  with  fnothcr*s  parity  of 
-jii(5ftaiity  falius  in  infants  ctjniparin^  ttioihe/^t  of  dif*eri»nt  aps.  iKnglatjd  and  Wales, 

\**Raiio  between  rales  in  a  given  population  group  and  the  average  rate  for  the  total 
po|\ulation. 

^iiree^;  Ileady  And  Morris  QS),  Miirrison  et  aL  (27), 


appears  In  a!I  inaternal  age  groupb.  However,  It  Is  clearly  more  marked  iri  the 
y  oti  n ge  r  mu  ^  he  r s  ( 26 ) . 

Finally,  they  examined  vuriatlons  in  mortality  rates  when  each  of  the  three 
tautnrs  siKjial  class,  fiiaternal  nge,  and  family  size -is  ^^ontrolled.  When  rates 
are  compared,  the  ilndingb  shown  in  Figure  3  were  obtairwd.  Mortality  ratic> 
bring  out  the  dirterence^  niurc  dramatically,  us  is  evident  in  Figure  4  (27). 
Mort.dMy  rates  increase  with  farnily  size  in  all  social  classes,  but  the  erfects 
arr  ujst  powerful  wi  the  younger  mofhers,  regardless  of  social  class.  (A  young 
ler  with  a  large  family  will,  o{  course,  have  closely  spaced  -'hildren.  Birth 

■nal'Wdi  be  discussed  later.)  The  authors  comment: 

1  he  nH>rtaiity  ratio  (thougJi  noi^  of  coursej  the  actual  nlortality  rate) 
for  fourth  and  higher  children  is  in  fact  higher  in  cl^^ses  I  and  H  than  in 
the  other  classes.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relatively  high  mortality 
rates  among  infants  of  young  mothers  with  lar^,e  famines  are  not  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  io  any  one  social  class  due^^o  some  simple  poverty 
factor,  H  is  also  true  that  the  higher  death  rate^  ini  classes  IV  and  V  cannot 
he  explamed  by  the  corn*mUaii6n  of  young  mothers  with  large  families  in 
these  classes,  (27,  pp.  104-1  05) 
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Figure  J,  Vafiation^  in  -  poitnconatal  mortaUty  ratss  v,ith  afe  and  pafity  of  (he 
mvuhc'r  and  social  claxs  of  the  father,  England  and  Wilc!?,  !949"I9S0, 
SoufLu    Heady  ec  (23). 
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Kigurt!  4.  yariiiiions  in  p^tnionatal  mortality  ratios  with  birth  rank  of  infant 

mother's  parity)  and  moihof's  age  in  diffifgnt  social  classes,  England  and  Wales, 

1949^1950.  ^   ' 

Hource:  Morfison  et  aL  (27).^  - r  - 


Evidence  from  the  State  of  New  York  that  is  comparable  in  many  respectr. 
to  that  of  Morris  and  \m  i^^ociatas  has  been  provided  by  Chase  (29,  30).  She 
studied  "nearly  one-half  miiiion  births"  which  occurred  ifi  New  York  State, 
exclusive  of  New  York  City  in  the  years  \%^^%2\  The  majoi  f  group 
consisted  of  single,  white  fetal  deaths  and  live  births.  Throu^  exi  =  ion  of 
death  certificates,  inforfnarion  was  obtained  for  each  child  who  died  vithin  5 
years  uf  birth,  and  this  was  related  to  inforrnuiion  from  the  birth  certificate  of 
the  syne  individual.  Her  data  concerning  the  postneonatal  and  early  child- 
hood^eaths  arc  relevant  here^ince  environmental  factors  may  be  expected  to 
be  most  important  after  the  neonatal  period.  The  variations  in  mortalitylaL^.'^ 
by  birth  rank  dfc  shown  in  Table  4,  in  winch  the  increase  associated  with 
family  size  is  obvious, 

Analyses  of  her  data  had  indicated  that  increasing  mortality  rates  were 
associated  with  prematuiity.  matcfnal  age,  and  social  class,  In  her  secoad 
paDcr  (30)  she  controlled  for  prematfiriiy  and  m^iiernal  age  by  examining  the" 
moMality  In  children  whose  mothers  weii*  20  to  29  years  ar  the  time  of  theii 

fhj  and  whf^se  biuh  weights  were  between  2,501  and  3,500  grains.  These 
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iini  \ 


Hi  Mpftiiiity  and  Mili  mQn  Children  iMn  5  Sim  of  Ap  by 
Infanfs  iirlh  IM,  New  York  Slaie,  ExcM^^ 
New  MCityJ950'l952 
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I 

whiidrun  were  cuiisidered  ti>  repruseni  u  ■favored"  pmp.  She  then  compared 
tiiofUility  rales  withiii  various  sogioeconoinic  groups  by  birth  raiiks.  Her  find= 
ingH  :uu  shuwii  m  Figure  5.  Inureusing  niortaHly  rales  with  dechning  suuioeco- 
numiL  levels  are  appareiU,  but  equally  apparent  is  the  aSMu'iation  between 
incre;'  ;iiig  inurtaliiy  and  tuniily  size  within  the  variui^H  socioecofiomi.  croups, 
espeginlly  in  the^postneunatal  and  uarly  ehildhuod  pciHods. 

Similar  e  vidence  was  found  in  th^  longitudinal  study  of  pregnnncie^  on  the 
island  of  Kauai  in  Hawaii,  reported  by  Yerushalmy.  et  aL  (31)\  Their  data 
were  obtanied  during  1^53  when  ail  women  ^on  the  island  of  Kauai  who  had 
experiericed  at  leusf  one  pregnilney  were  interviewed!  Their  study  "population 
included  6,039  women  ot^  a  total  population  uound  30,000  on  the  Island, 
hi  each  interview  a  eoniplete  reproductive  histury  was  obtained.  This  portion 
uf  their  stiidy  wan;  therelbre,  retrospective  in  nature,  and  the  hoards  of  the 
tnethod  were  svell  known  to  Yerushahny  arid  his  colleagues.  They  rigorously 
scrucini/ed  tlieir  findii,"^  lu  test  both  reliability  and  uduquucy.  On  comparing 
their  data  with  that  ob  aiiied  trum  locally  recorded  vital  statistics,  with  Sinii- 
iur  d;ita  truju  ulscwb;re,  and  with  kniiwn  facts  coneeitiing  variaiions  with 
maternal  are  and  pari  v,  they  cnncluded  that  it  was,  inderd,  reliable  except  in 
regard  to  the  reporting  of  early  fetal  deaths  (under  20^weeks  gestation)  on  the 
pan  uf  wunlen  over  50  yearn  uf  age. .  . 

The  partieulaf  findings  of  their  study  which  are  of  jnterest  here  are  shown 
grai^iiically  in  Figure  h,  which  shuws  relative  moitality  rates  in  early  and  late 
gestation  and  fri)m  birth  thruugli  4  years  by  ordei  of  pregnancy.  The  inipor- 
lant  pi 'tilt  IS  that  at  f^//  stages,  mcludine  early  ind  late  fetal  perinUs  (before 
and  alu:i  20  weeks*  yestatiun)  dcalii  rai-^  .ire  highest  with  the  higher  order 
pregnancies.  Furthennnre,  when  *;hildh^n?d  m,  rtalily  rates  were  cillculaled 
(iieiuh  ,  m  age  group  1-4  mM^.  )On  chihhgn  who  survived  to  age  1),  the 
■jofrciatiun  with  birth  ^i^^r  suikin^ly  direci  .  almost  inieai.  The  authors 
state  /  ^ 

The  P.fttern  orchildhund  nuuiality  at  I  m  4  yearn  of  age  exhibits  a 
very  nrderly  ifiid  strikmg  variation  with  ordtT  cM  ['regnancius  to  an  evt^n 
stronger  degree  than  any  of  Hie  ^'Uier  indices.  This  indicates  that  the  high 
f.Ues  fv^r  Ihj;  higJi  ordtT  nf  preuti.incy  nniy  liave  m)  ufiviroTMn  ;iTtal  origin, 

['iiriiicf  cvidiMice  IS  ui»\Med  by  NesvciMnbe  and  Tavendale  {32),  who  com- 
p:'red  wertain  Lu  lor'^  relatuig  O)  ]  3.5  56  handicapped  children,  child  deaths,  or 
stillbirths  with  control  data  nbiained  fiom  the  birth  ccrtiiicates  oi  213,353 
intants  born  H.Hveen  l^^^^  and  m  British  Cokirnbia,  They  xhov^cd 

ejcarly.  tor  o      iple.  that  cnngenital  nialfomiations  of. vurioos  kinds  were 
a^sucin?  J  svirh  maternal  age  ratjier  tluin  parity  ap  older  wumari  h  more' 
hkeiy  ro  ^ive  bi:tp  to  a  child  wiih  a  ciHigenital  inaHbimation  rcgardlci.  of  her 
^-iruy.  Tb*':-'  \svre  ^w^\  genera!  exce*>tinns:  (a)  u  statlMic  llv  slnnincnnt  "in- 
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Figure  5.  Varmrions  in  inhm  nEortaliiy  with  fiirth  ranK  irl  infant  and  fythn 
oceupatidfi.  New  Yo;k  axch??i!ve  (if  Ncv"  Ynrk  City.  1949-1^^^  . 
Source:  Cha^  (30). 
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Fi^uft'  6.  Vafuiisons  in  relanvt'  moftulily  rales  mih  mdci  d!'  pregnancy  from  gesta- 
iU?n  In  early  chiidhuud  treiulive  yMq^  ^pecifit;  fute  j^xprcss^U  ^%  a  pgrccntagc  of  the  rate 
(ot  Ihc  [oLil   jll  prijgnjncios  in  Cjch  Jgtf  gruup),  Haviaii,  1953, 


cru;\5e  in  risk  for  offspring  f>f  advanircd  birth  order  fv^r  intcctiv-  -m.I  parasitic 
diHeases"  those  distiases  in  which  unvironrnentai  fuctors  rniist  have  played  an 
important  'ole,  (b)  an  increased  risk  ussociatcd  with  higher  parity  in  the 
yuungef  rno.hers,  as  %va5  also  observed  by  Morrison,  e!  ah  (I  ^  and  shown  In 
FiguiL  4. 

Family  Si:e  ami  Physwal  (Irtywrh.  Much  cif  the  cvidance  examined  so  far; 
reiates  lo  ihc  effectn  of  raniily  si/e  on  very  young  childreih  Evidence  of  the 
pcrhistance  of  these  efi-:.  Is  is  jvailabic  from  several  iungiiudinal  lUudies  of 
phs  steal  growth.  The  djiA  shosv  delinite,  sustained  di^ie  ences  in  'he  growth 
uf  children,  aHsociatcd  with  family  size  and  lastmy  throii|h  ^dule^cenci?. 

In  Cireai  Britain  the  National  Survey  ufl  iealth  and  Deveiapmcnt  carui  lis 
h)llov,-j  physical  grov.'!h  m  i\  Inng-term  study  of  5,3S6  children  born  during 
the  lirst  we^k  of  March.  The  ^mp'e  was  drawn  trorn  all  parts  of  Great 

Britain  and  Inchiiled  all  children  horn  to  the  wives  of  nonriianua!  workers  and 
of  farm  hiborers  and  25  percent  of  those  horn  to  «he  wives  of  other  mrinual 
workers  and  ihc  seiremployed.  The  findings  to  date  (and  they  iFC  5tiii  being 
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ruJlowed!)  luive  been  de^crihecl  in  tliree  books  by  Douglas  und  his  ccvwnrkers 
(33,  34,  35),  and  in  nurrierous  articles,* 

They  found  th:it  differences  in  the  growth  of  children  associar^d  with 
family  size  wer^  not  limited  the  lower  social  c! jsses  and  were  esttiblished 
by  age  4'4  in  (feoih  sexes  (33).  Douglas  and  Sirnpsun  have  reported  the  find^ 
ings  at  ages  7,  1 1  ^  and  15  m  1,456  girls  and  1,557  boys  from  their  original 
sample  (36).  As  is  apparent  in  Table  5,  differences  associated  with  social  class 

) 

TABLi=  5 

Unadjintgd  Average  f^!t'ani  Hoighti  (in  Inuhesj  of  Boys  and  GirU,  by  Social  C!a« 
and  NLimber  uf  Sibs.  Uf fat  BrUain,  I  953-1 961 
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4«.3i 

46JS 

"  46.94 

46.14 

L()wef  ffi.llH/ujl 

48.15 

4r.:o 

47.07 

46. :9 

47. 6i 

46.89 

^6.48 

45J9 

AT  1  : 

vi:ars 

Upper  riiiddk' 

5S'l3 

56  40 

55.75 

56.65 

56.59 

5bT.3 

55.78 

laiwoF  middU' 

55  9H 

55.94 

.5^.36 

55  2n 

57,07 

56,28 

55.62 

m 

Uppi.T  m.tniial. 

55.70 

55.43 

55.  .^^ 

54  54 

55U5 

55  78 

M4 

5  /  1  5 

54  h  -: 

54  48 

6  03  ^ 

55  14 

54.76' 

AT  1^  YKAR.S 

Upper  mid  ale 

4}  , 

h4  77 

6.159 

65.03 

6:  K2 

63.43 

63.10 

62.78| 

LowtM  nnddlt; 

64  73  " 

64 .  2ty 

63.9? 

63  44 

62.85 

.  63:34 

6  2.63  ■ 

62.23 

I'pper  i:^.'-, 

64  ,in 

63  5  2 

^3  N  f' 

6:.  75 

62  R4 

61.90 

62  61 

61.78 

64  53 

6  3  64 

63  4s 

pi  ^6 

6: 2} 

62. n 

63  02 

6!  .57  ' 

were  (uund  iii  ull  mos  A.,  jssocialiofi  bcfwecfi  hcigJu  jful  fartiily  size  was  not 
apparent  \n  the  upper  middle  class  (pfofcssMnai.  salan-.d.  or  self-employed 
men  with  svives  from  snmlai  hackurounds)  but  became  irk r^-asiniilv  aprn'jrit 
with  caLji  dewerU  nn  rhe  sv*i=jal  class  ^calu,  feachmg  jt?i  tii^ixu  Jrn  li  .oe 
manual  classes.  It  is  n<Jtewurlhy,  however,  [hafonly  children  of  both  '^excs.  in 
all  social  class4^s,  and  at  all  ages  appear  to  grow  equally  well. 


*Sce  hjbijogf.jphv  in  {  35 ). 


In  anuihur  Bniiyh  study,  (irnni  (37)  folluwcd  the  gruwth  of  1,310  children 
livnig  ni  .1  Luiulon  Cui:iuy  C-VHiiicil  liuu:3ing  ustatw,  niuit  uf  wliuni  v.^ru  niea- 
surud  gr  near  their  Nixtlu  tenth,  twellth,  and  fourteenth  birthtliys.  Her 
findings  parallel  ihusc  reviusvcd  above,  but  she  also  used  her  data  lu  clarify 
several  pninis.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Inngitudina!  natnrt^  oChur  material  she 
shijwed  tiiat  {\]v  JnTerenees  in  average  (mean)  nieasurcrnents  (at  various  ages) 
associated  with  tuinlly  si/u  are,  in  lact,  ilie  product  ol  euniinulng  slower  rates 
of  growth  !M  cluhirei!  trom  larger  families.  The  mean  inerumcnts  over  a  period 
of  iiitu'.  I'ji  -xjMtpie,  t'-Mweeri  the  sixth  unci  tenth  hlrtl\days -are  shown  in 
rable     are  less  ni  the  children  fruni  laigur  faniilies. 

1 AHL^ 

();!in  in  Huighi  ^HMwuifji  SiMh  ,md  IVnth  Hirthdiiys.  by  l\un!ly  Size, 


Nunihor  ui 


i/ighi  uain  bciwcun  Sixth  imd 


Isriiiilv  Hoys  ^  (;irls 


:  2'U)  23.4 

}  ■          :2^}  23  J 

4  .  22.4  22.1 

5  i>r  iinifc  21. 1  32,6 

Sunu  L-  (inifn  i  M). 


Si\x  also  exaniined  the  iriteractioii  between  taniily  si/e  and  birth  rank  and 
pruihuj^^d  snnie  ihoiiglu-iirnvuking  results., .One  exaniple  is  shown  in  Figure  7 
which  was  consmicted  huni  her  data.  The  i'umu-  ^fu?ws  only  hciglits  in  boys. 
Hii  ihe  Hani:  'rfMuls  ah'  evident  in  her  daia  fur  heiglii  and  wciglil  in  boch 
sexes,  in  (n  J  '  »  exafnine  tfiis  phennnienon  further,  she  assigned  a  plus  or 
minus  'Mcvei  [iierual  level'/  (DL)  based  un  the  difference  in  centimeters 
be f wee r I  i}ac  '/icasured  Iicight  of  a  Liiild  and  the  expeetetl  average  height  for 
hiH  agu,  usnik»  Li>ndt5n  daia  fur  eoinparison.  The  DL  was  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  heights  of^iainut!  at  ■  a  age  H,  to  avt)id  growth  variationF  produced  by 
pubertal  grosvth.  .inu  i'  allowed  her  to  eor>opare  both  bi^^  s  and  pirls.  She  then 
Ctij^ipared  the  first  and  second  child  in  consecutive  pans  of  ehlldren  in  fanv 
ilfcs  nf  dincrent  ^i/es  and  obiainefi  data  shovm  in  Table  7.  As  she  noted, 
"I lie  lafer-born  child  uf  any  consc^iiiive  pair  within  a  iamdy  tended  lo  be 
ttiller  than  the  preceding  one/'  If-  '^er  discussion,  she  noied: 

.  .  ,  that  ^1)1^  Sin^ilt^"  sj/c  ^"li  children  in  larger  families  is  coninion  to  all 
of  ihern  and  that  the  rirst-born  does  not  uuhieve  the  heiglit  and  wei^t  of 
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Cms. 
116 

&  114 

I  112 

I  IIDH 


Family  &|je 


^  ^  -TO  ^  ^ 

^  CN  ^  ^  *^ 


Bif^h  rank 


Mguru  7.  VarLifons  yAih  family  liiy  and  birth  rank  in  achieved  hcij^ht  vuriinJ^ 
i  bbys  foliou  ^'d  from       6  to  14, 
Suur.7"  nrani  {37> 
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TAUU.  ? 

Uryu!up'')i;ntal  Uvcis.     tht-  Same  Age,  of  Cnnsucutivi^  cniildren 
in  l-amilics  of  Uitfercni  SUe,  London.  1953^1  %0 


Childicn 
in  i  iimily 

Uifth  Hanks 

Number 
of  Puifs 

DiiVylopmcntul 

nuiurencd 

2 

103 

\u 
2nd 

J-  L6i 

+  2.9H 

+  1.37 

3 

Is!  Lmd  2nd 

106 

Ut 
2nd 

+  L35 

+0.46 

2nd  iind  3rd 

79 

2nd 
Jfd 

+  0.06 
+  2.26 

-+2.20 

4 

Hi  und  2nti 

5S 

tit 
2nd 

+  0.20 
+  0J6 

+0.36 

2nd  ;ind  3rd 

63 

2nd 
3rd 

0.32 
+  0.46 

+0.78 

3rd  and  4th 

49 

3rd 
4ih 

+  0.59 
+  0.53 

+0,06 

1  St  jnd  2nd 

44 

ht 
2nd 

-  0.32 
-0.18 

+0.14 

2nd  and  3fd 

49 

2nd 
3rd 

+  0.10 
+  OJl 

+0.41 

3rd  And  4th 

40 

^  4th 

-  0.22 
+  0.55 

+0.77 

4ih  Ami  Sih 

33 

4  th 
Sih 

+  0.06 
-  0.27 

-0,3  3 

^Difnifency  in  cyninnciurs  bctwti^n  the  height  of  a  uhild  and  Livaragu  height  for  age. 
jf  or  near  age  8.  '  i  j  k 

^ITie  fifth  diild  in  gi^hteen  of  these  families  ^as  nui  the  \as[  but  had  younger  stbs 

fnllowing  on. 

Source:  Gtant  t3  7.  p.  m.. 

fifs^borns  who  r-ininn^'^^  ^^"ly  chiUlrun  ,  .  .  llhu  finding^l  suggest  that  the 
advent  ut' each.  addUiOh.il  child  to  a  family  ucts  us  a  check  on  the  growth 
(if  ail  preceding  sibH_  p.  38)  ■ 

Sexual  maturation,  another  aspect  of  growth  and  development,  is  also 
associated  wUh  tainily  si/c  Tanner,  in  discussing  the  phenomena  associated 
Nvith  ear^^^Kiturutinn  in  man  (38),  the  secular  {or  long^erm)  trend,  has 
nut-^/ 

the  line  thing  thai  all  authors  find  significantiy  related  to  Ui'e  at 
in^-P  irche  is  the  number  of  children  in  thu  family.  The  larger  the  number 
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thu  kitur  thu  munaruhu  antl  the  less  the  height  and  weight  at  ali  aps,  both 
ol'  the  earliur  ami  later  born  children.  .  .  .  (38,  p.  21) 

He  mentiijns  tlvil  tins  luis  h^en  ducumcnied  in  Czechosluvnkia  and 
l-ngiand  und  cWqs  rnulrnnniiun  or  increased  frequeney  of  diseases,  eirher  of 
svliicfi  niigin  be  asM)uiated  with  increased  I'amily  size,  a:*  possible  ami  lac- 
turs, 

Duuglas  and  his  ctdlc.iyues  aUu  iooked  into  this  in  the  National  Sui^ey  of 
Mealih  and  Development  mentioned  earlier.  In  the  first  report  of  their  ob^ 
servations  (M),  only  the  findings  in  girls  sverc  evaiuatcd  because  tliey  usucl 
mcnarche  as  their  definitive  sign  of  niatiuation  and  lacked  an  equally  sutislac- 
iory  criterion  for  bu>s.  Nonng  the  si^cular  tfcnd  toward  earlier  iiienarche, 
v^hich  ha^  hot^n  .i'frihiited  at  least  in  part  to  ifiipr^.'^d  nutrition  (38,  39,  40), 
Douglas  [t  Mi>  ;u'  -ueul  class  .differences,  in  spjif^  oi  the  consider;*!)lc  differ- 
ences hr  ll     ob>eiv*'.;  in  growth. 

deto  led  study  of  thuse  lajwlies  fails,  to  show  aiiy  positive 
;  v^cen  poor  llvir^g  '  onditions  and  late  puberty;  in  th^  middle 
latu  developers  who^end  to  come  from  the  better  honied, 
.hich  were  luast  crowded  and  best  equippgd,  .  .  .  '34,  p.  108) 

!k  mu;   i  'A.  vui,  tind  cleai  dilferenyes  assuciated  -vith  faniily  sii^u,  as 
sL.avm  h)  t '-i-  ^^  in  which  an OijviiMi  .  relation  between  family  size  and 
nich.iMjiu  is  ipnarent,  and  only  girlyriy  be  seen  to  maturo  a!  substantially 
-     I'cs.  'n  a  niuru  recent  ff>ll(>^up  of  these  same  childreii,  Douglas  has 


elh 
fr. 


TABLh  4 


A>H'  !>l  Puberty  linlunAi  Sjinplu  ofCwrlH  tn  th^  Njiiiinal  Survey  n\  WcaHh  and 
Ikvclnpificni  b>  (Hjnipjytcd  I  .iniily  Si^g,  (Jrcui  Hntain.  1954^1957 


tiitiipk' hid 

I  <»f"ib  Atic  M  Insi  Periud 


*\k\otc  I    year.  Ill  iih,;,;h. 
I  J  Vujrs  in  moiiEhH-  l3  s\.-.us  V?  fiionihs. 
'-'Artet  1  }  ycurs  Hi  mocfhs 


^  hildri^nj  UVfrwiitl  (fVftt'nf)  aVr  {V^:\^'^tn)  tlirU 

i        -.  :^6.o  3^  ft  M) 


MH)0  219 

inn.p  ui 


man  364 


4  da 


ERIC 


ERIC 
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repurcud  siinilar  findings  in  buyjs,  based  on  a  standardized  assossmeni  of 
maiiiraiion  by  physiuians  who  examined  the  boys  at  age  15  (35). 

Family  Size  and  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that  several  health  indicators 
fenect  itie  ulTect.^  i>l  laniily  si/e.  Another  inipurtant  indicutur,  ulthougli  pur- 
haps  of  welUbcing  rather  than  health  per  se,  is  intelligence.  Intelligence  has 
been  uxtensively  studied  in  relaiion  to  family  size,  nnd  the  existence  of  a 
siriking  negative  correlatinn  between  the  two  has  been  known  for  rnany 
years. 

Anasiasi  reviewed  the  literature  carefully  a  decade  ago  (41);  Hunt  has 
discussed  it ^ihoughtfidly  nnore  recently  (42),  Studies  of  large  populations 
havu  shown  repeaiedly  that  children  frufii  large  families  score  signincantly 
lower  in  intelligence  tests,  For  example,  the  results  of  a  group  intelligence  test 
administered  to  must  of  the  11-year-olds  in  Scotland  in  1932  and  in  1947 
were  analyzed  by  the  Scottish  Council  for  Research*in  Education,  In  1932 
the  sample  numbered  87,498,  and  in  1 947  it  was  70,805.  This  represented  87 
and  88  percent  of  the  tptal  populations,  respectively.  In  both  studies,  a 
negative  crjrrehilion  was  rtnind  between  the  test  scores  and  size  of  sibship 
(number  of  children  in  a  faniily).  This  negative  correlation  held  true  in  all 
social  classes,  even  though  the  children's  scores  re  flee  ted  social  class  differ- 
ences. A  randoni  sample  of  1,215  of  the  ehildren  tested  in- 1947  were  given 
the  Stanford  Binet  intelligence  test;jigain  the  negative  correlation  with  sib- 
ship was  found.*  The  average  i.Q.  of  only  children  was  1 13;  that  of  children 
with  five  siblings  or  niore  was  9L 

A  second  large-scale  study  reviewed  by  Anastasi  was  carried  out  in  France 
during  1043-44,  svhen  2  percent  of  the  total  elementary  school  population  of 
France,  age  6  to  12.  was  tested  (41).  The  nndin'gs  were  almost  identical: 
ineun  test  scores  decreased  with  increase  in  family  size.  Only  children  were 
tound  to  have  an  average  inental  age  1  to  2  years  higlier  than  children  ^vith 
eiglii  siblings  or  more,  and  the  differenUal  was  apparent  in  each  age  group 
tested.  Finally,  this  study  showed  the  expected  social  class  differences  in 
sctircs,  but  the  negative  correlation  between  intelligence  and  family  size 
varied  among  the  classes.  It  was  "clearly  apparent"  in  children  of  farhiers, 
manual  laborers,  and  clerical  workers,  '^negligible''  in  children  from  the  mana- 
gerial class,  and  ''barely  discernible''  among  those  from  the  professional  class, 
—  Anastasi'also  cites  numerous  other  studies  of  nornial  children  carried  out 
in  Kngland,  the  United  States,  Greece,  and  Germany  in  which  it  was  found 
that  mean  intelligence  test  scores  declined  with  increase  in  family  size.  In 
additiofi,  she  notes  that  Terrnan.  in  his  study  of  gifted  chil'dren,  found  a 
negative  correlation^  between  1.0*  and  number  of  children  in,' a  family  (41). 

*ln  this  case  Hiu  corrt-lution  cuetTicion!  w^is  ^,32. 
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As  ijvipressive  as  the  correlation  data  are. the  test  results  themselves.  Fig* 
urus  frum  the  British  Natiorial  Survey  of  Health  arid  Development  liave  been 
published  by  Douglas  (35).  The  performance  of  the  children  studied  on  the 
Junior  Leaving,  or  !  Nplus,  Examination  is  shown  m  Table  9,  tcgether  vnlh 
their  lest  results  at  H  years  of  ag?.  The  expected  social  class  differences  in 
perturmance  are  already  evident  in  tbe  younger  children,  but  ^^qually  evident 
at  both  age*i  and  in  all  social  clas?*es  are  marked  ditference'j  associated  with 
family  size.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  whereas  the  elfects  of  family  size 
on  growth  were  ameliorated  by  social  class  in  this  same  population  (see  Table 
5),  such  was  not  the  case  with  intelligence  test  performance. 

Another  study  has  shown  the  persistence  of  these  differences  into  adult- 
hood. Vernon  (43)  analyzed  the  data  from  about  10,000  British  male 
National  Service  Recruits  and  examined  the  relation  between  number  of 


TABLE  9 


Average  InttiHigcnce  lasl  Scores^  by  Completud  Family  Size 
sind  Socij!  CiaH^,  Greijt  Britain  1954-1957 


ComplQtgd  Fiimily  Si^'.e 


Age 


Test 

I 

2 

3 

4 

'5 

6 

More 

Unkno\v 

1 1 

59J7 

57.31 

55.80 

56.49 

55,65 

54.45 

54.00 

55.00 

middle 

8 

59,20 

56J2 

55.44,^ 

56.79 

54.60 

52.14 

54.33 

63.50 

Lower 

1  1 

54.60 

55,27 

53.20 

52,02 

51.81 

50.il 

47.81 

59.00 

midUlu 

8 

53JS 

54.26 

52.64 

50.20 

50.03 

5L43 

47.95 

58.00 

Upper 

munual 

1  ! 

52.74 

52J9 

49.90 

48.61 

47.40 

45.80 

40.54 

47.50 

working 

H 

5  2,27 

51.64 

49.93 

'  48.65 

47.31 

48.53 

42.49 

44,00 

Luwer 

manual 

i  1 

50.93 

48.71 

48.16 

46.64 

45.78 

44.86 

42.19 

44.73 

H 

5L54 

49.64 

48,38 

47.44 

45.27 

45.51 

4  2.44 

45.09 

All  sijcial 

1  I 

5  2,96 

52. 1  g 

50.4! 

48,57 

47.51 

46.04 

42.49 

47.17 

L'liissel 

H 

52.86 

52.09 

50.36 

48.74 

46.87 

47.07 

43.06 

47.00 

Hi  jCiiil 

cbss  hukl 

i  I 

52.87 

51.63 

50.27 

49.06 

48.26 

46.97 

43.98 

49.31 

K()fist:ml 

H 

5  2,8-3 

51.69 

50.23 

49.07 

47.53 

48.03 

44.61 

4Q.I4 

^^riifisji  are  " T  scores  which  were  designed  so  th;it  the  average  ?;core  fur  all  children  in 
the  pnpuhition  is  fifty  ^mU  the  sinndard  deviation  10.  ...To  converi  T  scores  into 
I        the  fnllowirig  formulj  may  be  used^ 

LQ.  =  25  ^   1.5  (T  score),"  (34,  pp.  3405) 

SniifLe    Dougiin  (  35  ) 
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siblings  arid  performance  On  six  mental  tents.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  he 
considered  "four  main  factors  or  underlying  types  of  ability:  general,  verbal- 
educational,  spatial-rneuhanigal,  and  physical,"  His  findings,  which  he  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  Scottish  Mental  Survey,  are  shown  in  Table  10, 


TABLE  10 

Mean  Sfundard  Scarfs  of  Regruit^  on  Mental  Tests  of  Dlfrcrent  Types, 
by  Number  of  Siblings,  Gr^ut  Britain,  1946 


Nuirtber  of 
Siblings 

Frequency 
(Pereent) 

Cj^fiiiral 

Verbal- 
Kducational 

Spatial- 
Mechanical 

Physical 

Scottish 
Mental 
Survey 

13,3 

107J 

104,6 

1013 

105.8 

I 

22.0 

105. H 

105.8 

i04J 

10L6 

1 05.1 

2 

18.6 

\0l.1 

I0L7 

100,8 

'  101.6 

n.H 

98J 

98.5 

99J 

99,8 

98.6 

•4 

10  A 

94  9 

94,7 

96.7 

98,7 

95.8 

5 

7M 

93  1 

92.9 

95. 2 

97.7 

94.2 

6 

5.2 

92.6 

93J 

96.4 

92.8 

7-8 

5  j 

Ba.g 

9L6 

92.9 

96.5 

91, 8 

I 

87  9 

8R/2 

90.6 

96.2 

50.1 

1  2^  I  7 

OA 

87  2 

9L5 

95.8 

86.5 

Soufcei  Vermin  (43). 

Equally  clear  data  are  available  fioni  the  United  States,  In  thah  extensive 
study,  of  mental  retardation  in  Nlinnosota  covering  the  period  1910-1960i 
Reed  and  Reed  (44)  repafte^  on  the  findings  of  a  gubsample  of  1 ,01 6  families 
in  which  l.Q.'s  were  available  for  both  purents  and  at  least  one  child— a  total 
of  2.032  parents  and  2,03^  children.  They  describe  this  population  with  care 
and,  among  other  points,  note  that; 

.  ,  .  the  sub-sample  seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  expectations  for  an 
intelligence  curve  of  a  normal  pupulation  in  Minnesota,  . ,  ,  The  striking 
differences  to  be  presented  are  certainly  not  due  to  testing  errors.  (44,  p. 
64) 

Their  findings  for  this  population  are  shown  In  Table  I  i;  the  ngures  require 
no  ctMTunent.  The  figures  from  their  study*  us  well  as  those  from' the  Scottish 
survey  and  the  scores  from  Vernon's  ''gencrar'  test  (43),  are  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Figure  8. 

Interesting  insi|lit  is  provided  by  Scott  (45),  who  in  1959  and  1960 
studied  over  4,000  London  school  children  aged  10  to  1  L  Boys  and  girls  were 
represented  about  equally,  and  they  were  "a  cross-section  of  children  attend- 
ing ordinary  day  schools  In  London."  Heights  and  weights,  as  well  as  informa- 
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Table  11  ' 


Mean  I.Q.  of  Children,  by  Family  Size, 
Minntsota,  U.S.A.,  1910-1960 


nily  Hi^e 

Number  Of 
Fnrnilies 

Number  of 
Children 
Tested 

Mean  LQ. 
of  Children 

'  1 

141 

141 

1U6.37  ±  1.39 

370 

583 

109.56  ±  0.53 

3 

287 

606 

106.75  -  0J8 

4 

122 

320 

108.95  -t  0.73 

5 

57 

191 

105.72  ±  LIS 

6 

21 

K2 

99.16  f  2.17 

7 

7 

39 

93.00  ±  3,34 

8 

4 

25 

83.10  *  4.13 

9 

5 

37 

89.89  4  2.94 

10 

"2 

15 

62.00  t  7,55 

Sou  rce;  Reed  and  Ra^d,  f44). 


I       2      3      4       5       6      7      8      9      10     n  12 
Number  of  ehildrtn  in  family 

Figure  8,  Variations  of  LQ.  or  intelligence  te.^t  scores  with  number  of  children  in 
England,  Seotland,  and  the  United  States. 
Source:  Vernori  (43),  Reed  and  Reed  (44), 
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■MH  UAIMI)  POIMILATION  (l[i<jWTH=n 

tiiHi  on  tarniiy  s»/u,  wurc  nliluined  in  a  survey^  and  the  dala  wurc  then 
^tnaly/eil  willi  thi-  scoii^s  of  verbal  rousuning  tests  adiiunfsterod  by  the  sciiouls 
(ihe  JiinifH  Lcaviiig,  or  I  l-ptus,  ilxaniinution).  Scott^s  findings  agreed  wiili 
\hmij  nbtainud  elsewhere:  both  irUelligoncc  tt'Mt  scores  and  growtli  decreased 
as  faniily  size  iiicroased.  lii  addition,  he  presents  (he  data  shc^wn  in  Table  12, 
which  siiows  "a  tendency  Ibr  ifilelligenee  bc^tli  to  inurease  wltli  hciglit  and  to 
lesNefi  as  laiiiilv  si/e  increases/' 

Scoir  eoncliideii  thai  liis  liiulinus  siH>wed: 

(a)  IkMj^hl.  sveighi  and  verbal  reasiniini^  scores  all  tend  to  decrease  as 

taniily  si/c  increases. 
{b}  Independenily  of  family  si/e,  height  and  verhal  leasoning  scores  tend 

tn  risi'  ;md  fall  in  synipathy. 
fc)  j-ariiily  si/e  is  inore  closely  associated  with  verbal  reasoning  than  with 

height.  (45,  p.  Ih9)  \ 

VAUU-  \2 

AvLTii^t^  Vcfbul  Heusonihy,  StanUardi?.ccl  Scores 
M  1  ^  [■  saniiniitionl  by  lieiglit  und 
!  amiiy  Si^c,  i^^gla^lll,  !94y 

Ntimlier  of  C'hildrcii  in  i^'nmily 
I  2  i  4  :inii  More 

Hciith!  ft  ni  f  Aveniizc  Vului?  Hfii?^nning  Scores'* 


Ce^s  than  LU)  I)  t?6.2n9)  101.2(35)  .           97J(16)  94.5(33) 

I3n()^i:\4/)  U)2  nSH)  imK4fHS)  101. 4(52).  94J  (55) 

1      O^j  V)  lOH  4  f70)  107  on  P))  102.4  (80)  ^       jOOJ  {44) 

1*0  0=144  9  10H.5|54)  10^.0(104)  109.5(37)  99.'^  (44) 

14s  :.nd  over  IOK5f43j  107.5  (50)  106.5  (28)  I02.H(I6) 


"I  igiixt:>s  in  pitrcniht^scs  ath  (he  nLunbs^r  of  ehildrcn  in  each  class. 
Sniifcc;  Scnti  (45). 


7'he  data  in  Table  1  2  alsvi  suggest  that  even  if  the  constenation  of  causal 
factors  interacting  in  a  large  faniiiy  is  sucli  that  t-lic  children  grosv  well,  they 
are  still  Ukely  iei  sufter  in  their  intellectural  developnient.  The  data  seen  in 
Tables  5  and  froni  the  British  Nationnl  Snrvey  of  Health  and  Developinent 
( snpport  this  concept,  althongh  fr(>ni  a  different  angle.  In  the  upper- 
niiddle  faniilies  ol'  that  study  tlie  negative  correlation  between  family  size  and 
grr>wth  eventually  disappeared,  but  the  negative  correlation  between  farTiily 
si/e  and  intelligence  reniaincd.  Those  fafnilies  apparently  can  and  do  cortipen- 
sate  lc)r  increased  family  si/e  suftlcienily  to  support  the  growth  of  the  if 
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children,  rugardluss  ol^  their  nunibcr,  This  does  nut  occur  with  tliose  tuclors 
ruspnnsiblu  (or  inti^lligencc.  The  l^iciors  upurating  to  impede  iniullcctunl 
developiiient  in  ehildr^ii  liuni  hirpe  f^unlh 's,  whutever  tlicy  niay  be,  are  not 
t:u!iif)e!is;ited  for  uven  in  upperMniddle  hiinilies, 

In  his  1966  fiiiiti)!]  Lecture,  Tanner  f46)  reviewed  the  evidence  gnthered  to 
ihic  i)(  tiic  assuciaiiuii  between  heiglit  and  inteiUgefice,  md  between  those 
two  jttrihjHes  luid  faniily  si/e.  Me  rtiises  an  interesiiny  pohu  with  regard  to 
tindings  cnncerning  raniily  si/e: 

la  siimnKirize  then:  ueeording  to  present  datn,  children  with  rriany  sibs 
in  the  house  are  retarded  in  th'Mr  height  growth  front  an  early  age  corn- 
p.trtd  with  ehildren  of  the  same  social  ehiss  with  few  sibs.  This  is  especially 
iriie  of  ehildren  in  ponrlyn)ff  families.  They  also  score  lower  in  tests  of 
intelligenec  or  aintinrnent.  By  the  thne  adiilthood  is  r^M  .  hed  they  have  not 
eau^hl  up  in  intelligence  tests,  but  this  niay  be  tlie  iwsult  only  of  the 
vicious  circle  hi  educutional  opportunity  deRcrlbed  ahove.  .  ,  ,  (46,  p,  130) 

The  ''vicious  circle"  nientioned  by  Tanner  is  worth  describing  for  those 
incliried  to  wonder  whether  the  actual  differences  in  the  LQ'z  found  in 
children  of  different  taniily  si/es  are  in  fact  of  any  real  consequence.  Tanner 
noted  that  a  ^)-point  difference  In  I.Q.  amounts  to  "two  thirds  of  the  standard 
devintiini  of  the  test  score,  and  in  the  1 1+  exam,  for  iristance,  corresponds  to 
a  difference  of  about  15  percentile  ^unks  at  tho  level  usually  used  for  pass  or 
faiL"  Later  orrhe  note^  that  children  who  liavo  that  advantage  in  the  11  + 
exan^  ''obtain  an  increasing  euucational  advantage  thereafter,  simply  as  a  result 
of  passing  these  tests.  Hence  they  svould  remain  always  ahead*  an  example  of 
the  classical  selMulfilling  prophecy  or  pusitive  feedback,"  The  power  of  the 
'*seH"fidnilinv  prophecy''  has  been  rejently  documented  by  Rosenthal  and 
Jacohson  {47),  who  shrjwed  ct^nvmcingly  that  teacher  expectations  based  rn 
the  rupartvd  test  perfornunce  (the  teachers  were  shown  no  actual  resultsj  \ 
children  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  pertbrtnance  of  the  children  in  the 
classrooni  situation. 

Fhi*  HtfiTtK  (}fhParvn!R 

Chddrcti  are  more  siiscepiible  to  environhjental  innuenccs  and  the  effects 
of  these  uit'luences  are  more  easily  nieasured.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  taniily  si/e  takes  its  toll  of  parents,  too. 

handlv  Size  utul  Parvfihil  ffi'iilth.  Chen  and  Cobb  (27)  cited  three  pertinent 
studies,  One  'V  .  .  has  shown  a  direct  linear  relationship  between  the  fre= 
quoncy  ot  peptic  ulcer  and  number  of  children  for  a  group  of  employed 
meii."  A  study  of  women  showed  .  ,  a  positive  association  between  rheu- 
niatoid  arthritis  and  large  numbers  of  children/'  A  study  of  blood  pressures, 
iiiterestinaly  enou|;fi>  has  sh<^wn  no  such  relationship:      .  .blood  pressures 
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iire  higher  uiiuuiy  Ihc  childless,  bu  ihey  men  or  wofuen,  and  .  .  ,  in  general  the 
grealer  ihu  nunibur  of  children  ihc  U)WQt  the  pressure.  Furihernioru,  in  a  four 
year  m'erval  men  and  women  who  added  lo  theif  tamilius  hud  on  tho 
avuragu  sfnalh^r  'ises  in  pressure  thari  those  who  did  not.'' 

I  lure  anU  Shaw  (48)  studied  nfty-nve  British  tamilies  divided  aeeurding  to 
the  rnnnber  of  L-hildren  under  \h  years  ol^  age.  Tliuy  tound  ihai  hoth  ph>sieul 
and  mental  ill  health  in  parenis  increased  with  family  si/e,  and  more 
markedly  sn  m  moiliers  Mum  in  ["athers.  Interestingly,  they  reported  that 
overall  niciden  ji!  dI  illness  in  llie  children  did  rtnt  increase  with  taniiiy  size, 
but  they  aitribnied  (his  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  larger  tumilies  were 
luu  busy  'to  take  iheir  mildly  ill  children  to  their  physicians  or  seek  other 
atienlinn,  hence,  recorded  ilinesses  in  these  children  were  low, 

l-anulv  Size  and  Matvrfial  IfeultlL  A  study  of  sociocultural  tacroii  in  the 
epideminlogy  of  hypertension  among  the  Zulu  of  South  Africa  has  been 
reportetl  by  Scotch  (49).  flis  ^iudy,  carried  out  in  included  Zulu  nien 

Lind  wonten  in  two  coninumities,  one  a  rural  native  re^:erve  and  the  other  an 
urban  "location"  near  Durban.  He  foi  iid  that  hypertension  w.'.>  niore  com- 
niofi  HI  ihe  'Mocatioiu"  that  women  svere  more,  affected  than  men,  and  that 
the  prevalence  mereiised  with  age.  Anumg  the  variables  exumineu  was  the 
number  of  children,  rhe  ZuUi  wvimen  from  the  "location,"  the  incidence  of 
hypertension  incre:isei!  vdih  ilw  numb'U  uf  children,  The  dit'fyreriCe  finir\d  In 
women  with  five  cr  more  eluldrcf]  coniparcd  wUh  those  wi!h  lour  ?r  less  was 
siansnjalh  ^ipnnh:ant,*  d^d  n-»r  Imd  this  diflercnce  among  women  living 
ni  liw  rtiral  ^rea.       h*.      mnented  as  tollows 

.  .  hi  'lb  :  c  .  wiuncn  v  rnjny  cnlldren  ha'l  a  nigher  prevalence  of 
hvi^ertciisioL  ihnn  th;  ^e  'vuU  Hew  chdduw.  whertas  in  the  rural  area  there 
\^  is  no  relutifmsh''?  hblA'ci!."  u'^r^her  o*  (;hi!dren  and  hypertension.  ...  In 
irjilithjnal  /.m\u  ^o  r.  f^  u  v  '=  ,  'i  -  status  is  clearly  reluied  to  her  ubility  t-^ 
hear  chi'idfen  .  u  gre  .  number  rjf  L-l!Hdren  would  in  no  way  b**  slress- 
t -ii  =  =  liii"  i*j^r^>'.*'-  ^i.'lds  true  m  the  eiiy,  where  a  large  number  of 
/liiuhen  nuisJ  '  .  '.v'^  js  ^tre^sful,  .  .  As  hifig  as  a  wonian  ha^  a  minimum 
■Hi-t;ber  lier  '.t  in::,  as  i  witv"  is  see  .re.  But  should  she  have  loo  many 
cfnUlren.  lite  ^''conars  ditricuU  in  mahy  ways.  ,  .   (4^),  p.  1  2  lOj 

(  *Mnp;jrahie  imdi/igs  have  been  reported  by  .^  a  j^hy  (iy  f}^  who  studied  the 
cneru  (j?  Luliiual  change  on  the  mcnfai  health  oj  Yoruba  women  in  Nigeria. 
She  expected  to  lind  evuknce  of  "'accnltuiative  stress''  among  Y(>ruba 
■Afutieij  who  hnd  been  "western  educated''  in  comparison  with  those  who 
sverc  "'niacciihurated,"  Nte;isurement  id'  meiilal  health  uas  "based  oti  sys- 
fcrn.iitc  qucsdnns  asked  of  die  svoinen  based  on  psych;)physiological  sei^su* 
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tions  and  psychi[j!ric  uxpericnces,  md  on  datii  regarding  each  subjecrs  soclul 
iidjustmeni  givun  by  a  ktiowludguable  informant,"  The  findings  did  not  reveal 
any  signifiuani  differencu  bctweun  the  nicnial  health  of  *'acciilturated"  versus 
'*unuecijluirated"  women,  but  ihey  did  show  the  following  correlation 
!)utwuLMi  mental  healtli  and  mmibers  ol  childien: 

The  harrun  women  fruiri  botli  groups  liave  the  poorest  niental  health; 
the  points  of  oprifnally  good  mi:nlal  health  uoineide  with  the  women  who 
havt^  2.  ^  or  4  children,  and  there  Is  again  poor  menial  lii?allh  in  both 
grrnips  among  women  with  h  or  riifjre  children,  (50,  p,  H) 

hinally,  from  linghuuJ  there  are  some  intriguing  data  from  Fyke's  study  of 
the  relationship  bciweeii  parity  and  the  incidence  of  diabetes  in  wonien,  mosi 
of  wboni  were  over  45  at  the  lime  of  onset  f51).  In  a  comparison  of  the 
lUiiviber  i>f  women  in  each  parity  group  among  the  diabetic^i  with  thai  of  a 
control  population,  the  increase  in  diabetes  with  increasing  parity  of  the 
Wiimeii  was  draruaiic  and  highly  significant  statistically,  as  suggested  by  Fig- 
ure*). 

The  eftects  i)f  increasing  nuiiibcrs  of  pregnancies  on  mothers  must  also  be 
mentioned  here,  A  large  nuiuber  of  pregnancies  is  a  necessary  precondition 
tor  a  large  number  of  children,  although  it  is  obvious  thai  where  infant  or 
cluldhood  mortality  rates  are  high,  a  nuuher  may  belong  in  the  "grand  multi- 
para" group  and  yet  have  only  a  few  living  children.  Repeated  pregnancies 
billowed  by  prolonged  lactation,  periods  wilK  among  other  things,  produce 
sustained  needs  for  high  quality  protein  in  the  diet.  In  the  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  these  rieeds  are  poorly  met.  the  result  is  what  Jellifle  has  termed 
the '^inaterfud  dcpluiion  syndrome"  f  14).  This  process  may  contribute  to  low 
birth  weight  of  their  intants,  to  poor  perlortuance  in  lactation  and,  ulti^ 
mately.  .  ,  this  cumulative  process  plays  □  part  in  the  preiuaiure  ageing  and 
early  death  often  seen  among  women  in  developing  regions/' 

Direct  evidence  concerning  this  condition  is  scant,  although  most  elinlcians 
who  have  woTked  in  such  couiftries  would  certainly  agree  with  Jelliffe.  In^ 
direct  evidence,  however,  is  available,  Wright  (52).  (or  example,  studied 
maternal  mortality  figures  for  Ceylon  during  1962-63  by  maternal  age  group, 
lie  found  that  m  age  groups  35  to  39,  40  to  44,  and  45  to  49  the  risk  of 
maienuil  mortality  exceeded  the  overall  average  maternal  mortality  risk  by 
laclors  of  1.5.  2.().  and  3 J  respectively.  Advancing  age  per  se  is  undoubtedly 
(jperating  here,  but  in  a  country  like  Ceylon  advancing  age  and  advancing 
parity  are  chisely  connected,  atrd  Hast  man  and  Hell  man  (53)  have  stated  lliai 
the  effects  of  ihesp  two  factors  on  increasing  niatenral  risk  are  additive -each 
increases  the  risk  independently. 

Perkin  (54)  has  exannned  similar  data  from  Tliailand  that  tends  to  confiriu 
the  lifulings  from  reylon.  Among  other  things,  he  reported  that  in  1963 
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Figure  9,  VariatiQn  with  parity  in  the  inddence  of  diabetes  beginning  In  women  over 
45  years  of  age,  England^  1 9^6. 
Source:  Pyke  (59). 

women  over  age  35  contributed  22  percent  of  the  births,*  but  that  38  per» 
cent  of  all  maternal  deaths  occurred  in  this  age  group.  Not  only  does  mor- 
tality increase  but  obstetrical  complications  also  increase  with  maternal  age, 
OS,  is  sho^n  by  his  data  in  Table  13.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  here  to 
sort  out  the  effects  of  age  versus  those  of  parity.  That  high  parity  is  at  least 
present  in  the  older.women  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  number  pf 
live  births  reported  by  women  in  various  age  groups  continues  to  rise  in  an 
almost  linear  fashion  among  Thai  women  over  35  years  of  age,  as  shown  in 
Figure  10.  Furthermore,  we  have  been  able  to  show  from  our  own  data  (IS, 
56)  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  deliveries  of  a  higher  order  of  parity.  In 

*ln  the  United  States  in  1965  women  over  35  contributed  less  than  12  percent  of  all 
births  (55).  .. 
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TABLE  13 

Complicated  Deliveries^  by  Age  of  Mother,  Women's  Hospital* 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  1964 


Complieattd  Deliveries 


Mutt'rnal  Age 

DcHyeries 

Number 

Percent 

15=19 

U521 

203 

13j 

20-24 

6,193 

693 

U.2 

25*29 

5.956 

832 

14.0 

30=34 

2,835 

44S 

15.7 

35-39 

1.294 

257 

19.9 

4044 

444 

104 

12.4 

45  49 

47 

10 

21J 

1»,291 

2,544 

1X9 

**lnciude5' placenta  previa. 

antcpaftum  hemorrhage. 

postpartum 

dystocia,  abnormal 

presenta'ion,  fetal  distress,  toxemia, 
SourL'e:  pcrkin  (54). 
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Msftrnol  age 

H,  .- 

r^igure  10*  Variations  in  total  number  of  live  births  with  maternal  age  in  Thai  women 
showing  continuing  fertility  beyond  age  35, 

Sources:  Hawley  and  Prachurfbmok  (57),  Cowgill  ei  ai  (58)> 
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twi)  rural  conirnunitics  not  tar  rrom  Bangkuk,  J85  women  aged  35  to  44 
yyars  ruported  a  total  of  1  J21  previous  live  births;  447  (39.9  percent)  were 
of  birth  rank  live  or  higher. 

This  does  not  settle  the  rTiattef  of  coufse;  wlul  is  needed  are  studies  in 
which  boih  maternal  age  and  parity  are  properly  eontrolled.  In  the  meantinie. 
Perkin's  contention  (54)  that  older,  high  parity  women  cnnstitute  a  "high 
risk"  group  seenis  reasonable.  Knowledge,  Atiiiude,  and  Pi ac lice  (K.A,P.) 
surveys  ( !5,  58)  have  shown  that  85  percent  of  Thai  women  over  35  years  of 
age,  regardless  of  parity  or  number  of  living  children,  state  that  they  want  no 
numj  children.  If  these  women  could  achieve  that  desire,  one  might  expect  to 
eliminate  around  a  third  of  the  rnuternal  deaths. 

TtlK  EiVlDKNCK  CONCHRNINO  UkALTH  CnNHKUUKNCKS 
UF  Bm  !H  I  NTKKVAL 

Although  the  total  number  of  children  occurring  in  a  family  is  the  most 
important  determinant  of  population  pressure  within  that  family,  the  interval 
between  births  is  a  factor  which  rnu^t  not  be  ignored.  Obviously,  in  the 
absence  of  etTective  family  planning,  the  mother  who  has  children  at  froquent 
intervals  is  likely  to  have  more  of  thcml  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the 
more  young  children  there  are  in  a  household,  the  greater  the  demands  upon 
the  niother's  energy  and  skills  in  providing  adequate  care  for  them. 

Interestingly  enough,  data  relating  infant  mortality  to  birth  interval  have 
been  available  for  decades.  In  1923  Husd  published  a  study  carried  out  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  of  1,135  births,  excluding  first  births  (59),  She  found  an 
infant  mortaUty  rate  of  I69T  (par  1,000  live  births)  when  the  interval  since 
the  preceding  child  was  less  than  15  months,  and  tire  rate  was  102,8  if  the 
interval  was  greater  than  24  months. 

Not  long  thereafter  in  1925  Woodbur^published  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  some  causal  factors  of  infant  mortality  and  included'fi  study  of  the 
association  between  birth  interval  and  infant  mortality  among  8^196  births* 
occurring  in  Baltimoru,  Maryland  (60).  He  rouiid  the  following  variations; 

BirtPi  interval  /  Year  2  Years  S  Years  4  Years 
Neonatal  (up  to  28  days)  mortality 

rates          ^                               51, 2  37j'  36.7  38,1  ^ 

Infant  mortality  (up  to  1  year)  rates  146,7  98,6  86,5  84,9 

Eastman,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  birth  intervals  20  years  later  (62), 
quoted  Woodbury's  conclusions^ 


•Yefushalmy  (61)  reports  this  figure  as  7,882,  but  qUQtc^  the  same  mortality  figures 
iLs  Eastman,  I  have  not  personally  been  able  to  obtain  Woodbury's  original  monograph. 
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.  ,  .  the  inhinis  horn  jHcf  short  inicrviils  hat!  n  inarluHlly  liijUi  rate  nl' 
irjnrlahiy  IrDMi  all  causus.  HvulerUly  ^umc  factor  thai  is  intimatuly  con- 
nectifil  svith  the  short  interval  perhapK  through  tlie  iiillucnce  of  frequent 
hirths  upon  the  fnother's  health  aftecteil  adversely  the  chancus  of  life  of 
the  iiifants  who  foUowei!  closely  after  precetiing  births.  iu2,  p.  445) 

l-.{-.!i!i;Ui  ilion  wriU  mi  fo  ^as 

Dr,  WtHuiburyN  rntHu^^raph  is  a  reserved  and  scholarly, study ,  largely 
ohjcwdve  in,charactei,  and  it  contains  lio  snygestion  whatsiytver  as  to  what 
inii^ht  he  done  lo  reduce  infant  niortaliiy  in  the  short  interval  groups,  Bui 
those  interested  m  tfie  furtherance  of  birth  control  were  quick  to  see  a 
retnedy.  Certainly,  they  reasoned,  if  .c<uiception  could  be  prevented  in 
wo[|^eii  during  the  first  year  or  two  afteV  childbirth,  the  high  inortality 
associated  with  the  short  interval  could  be  prevented.  And  forthsvilh  the 
^Woodbury  study  became  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  birth  conirol 
tnovenient  and  has  reniained  so  ever  since,  Upon  it,  indeed,  is  based  the 
entire  rationale,  from  a  r.iedical  viewpoint,  of  so-called  '*child-spacing/'  a 
t,erni  which  has  conic  to  be  a  sort  of  euphemism  fur  contraception  in 
general.  ..  ,  .  (62,  p.  446) 

()r.  l{astnuin's  sornewhal  disparagitig  tone  was  pronipled  by  .the  fact  that 
his  own  study,  which  he  was  reporting  at  the  tinie,  had  fulled,  to  reveal  a 
siriiilur  association.  His  study  will  be  discussed  later,  but  students  of  the 
history  of  changes  in  attitude  toward  taniily  planning  on  t)ie  part  of  the 
medical  profession  would  be  rewarded  by  reviewing  the  recorded  corTiments 
m  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  his  repi)ri  in  Chicago  in 

Since  the  studies  of  Fluse,  Woodbury,  and  Enstman,  there  have  been  a 
nuniher  of  further  investigations  of  the  eflecis  of  birth  interval.  They  are  as 
varied  as  the  studies  of  tamily  size,  although  fewer  in  number,  and  several  of 
the  studies  previousl^eferred  to  examined  both  variables  in  analyzing  their 
data.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  fetaL  perinatal 
(around  the  tinie  of  birth).  inHmt,  and  early  childhood  mortality:  there  is 
surprisingly  little  data  concerning  the  effects  on  the  mother  herself,  althou^ 
one  nught  reasonably  expect  the  "maternal  depletion  syndrome"  meniUjned 
earlier  (14)  to  aggravated  by  repeated  short  intervals  as  much  or  more  fban 
by  excessive  numbers  of  pregnancies. 

in  the  following  pages,  more  recent  studies  about  the  effects  of  birth 
interval  wdl  be  discussed. 

The  KfJ'ects  on  Chiklren 

Birth  Interval  and  Mortality.  The  association  between  birth  interval  and 
murtaliiy  from  gestation  thtuugh  early  childhood  was  examined  in  the  retro\^ 
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swctive  study  un  ihe  island  of  Kauai  by  Yerushalmy  and  his  collcague?i  (3 1 ). 
Their  nicuhods  were  summarizecl  earlier,  but  one  detail  is  of  special  interest 
here.  Yerushalmy,  in  an  earlier  report  .(61 ),  had  described  the  elTects  of 
prematurity  on  the  association  between  birth  interval  and  mortality.  He  gave 
l;astm;jn  (62)  credit  for  pointing  out  that  If  a  fulUterm  infant  is  to  be  born 
within  d  year  after  the  tertiiination  of  a  previous  pregnancy,  conception 
would  nave  to  occur  within  3  months  of  that  termination,  whereas  aborted 
fetuses  pr  preinaturely  born  infants,  conceived  4  months  or  more  after  the 
previous  delivery,  could  still  be  born  within  a  year  of  the  previous  delivery. 
The  high  rates  of  niurtality  associated  with  prematurity  would  therefore 
artitlcially  inflate  the  mortality  rates  of  the  1 -year^oNcss  birth  interval  group. 
For  this  reason,  they  based  their  analysis  of  the  Kauai  data  on  pregnancy 
interval  rather  than  birth  intervah  In  addition,  they  calculated  the  relative 
mortality  rates  for  the  various  fetal  and"  child  age  groups  in  each  pregriancy' 
intc^val  in  order  to  bring  out  the^dirferences  more  clearly.  Their  findings  are  * 
shown  in  Figure  1 1,  where  it  is  clear  that  for  all  child  age  groups,  death  rates > 
are  highest  in  the  Hhoriest  interval  groups.  For  fetal  and  neonatal  deaths, 
when  biological  factors  are  most  iniportaut,  rates  are  higliest  in  the  shortest 
interval  group.  They  decrease  to  a  minimum  with  an  interval  of  around  2 
years,  then  increase  as  the  interval  increases  t\irther,- though  never  equaling 
the  rates  in  the  shortest  iniervul.  For  postnennatai  and  early  childhood  mor^' 
taliiy.  when  environmental  factors  would  be  most  imporiani,  the  association 
is  consistent  and  uhnost  lhi**ar:  as  intervals  increaser  chances  of  survival  in- 
crease. 

Yerushalmy  had  already  examined  the  effect  of  birth  interval  on  stillbirths 
(61).  He  studied  all  the  births  and  stillbirths  that  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  tlie  5-year  period  1937-1^)41,  These  were  classified  according  to 
age  of  mother  and  parity,  and  the  sample  included  7,1  S  1,63 1  births,  of  which 
21 1,079  were  stillbirths.  He  analyzed  the  data  on  the  basis  of  the  assuriipiion 
that,  in  general,  for  women  in  the  same  age  group,  the  interval  between  births 
decreases  with  increasing  pariiy,  and  thus  provides,  as  he  termed  it,  an  in- 
direct method  rif  studying  birth  interval.  While  all  of  his  data  need  not  be 
reviewed  in  detail,  it  is  pertinent  here  to  rnention  two  of  his  observations. 
First,  [ie  noted  that  when  the  stillbirth  rates  were  tabulated  acci5rding  to  age 
and  parity,  the  niinimuni  (''best'')  rates  appear  in  increasingly  older  age 
groups  as  parity  increases  as  the  probable  interval  between  births  increased, 
the  stillbirth  rates  declined.  Secinid,  he  observed 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  Ihu  level  of  the  stillbirth  rate  is  higher  for 
non white  than  for  total  births,  and  although  the  effect  of  the  birth-order 
factor  and  the  effect  of  the  age-of-m other  factor  by  themselves  are  less 
pronounced  among  non  white  ihan  among  total  births,  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  stillbirth  rate  s^hich  may;be  attributed  to  the 
factor  of  interval  between  births  varies  in  a  strikingly  similar. fashion  for 
nonwhile  as  for  total  births. 
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I'igurtt  IL  Variatjdns  in  relative  rngrtaUty  rates  (seo  Figure  6)  with  the  interval 
between  the  termination  of  one  pregnancy  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  from  gestation 
through  early  ciiildhood,  Hawaif,  19534       ,  < 

Source:  Yerushalmy  et  al.  (31), 

Eastman's  study  (62),  mentioned  earlier,  was  alscj  retrospective  and  was 
based  on  5,158^  consecutive  births  (exciiiding  births  to  primiparas  and  alio 
'twell-attested  criminal  abortions")  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hoipital 
between  late  1936  and  rnid^n)43.  He  analyzed  His  data  according  to  internal 
since  the  preceding  birth:  very  brief,  less  .than  12  months;  .brief,  13  to  24 
moryChs;  moderate^  25  to  48  months;  long,  more  than  48  months.  Abortions, 
stillbirths,  premature  delivery,  and  neonatal  deaths  were  all  appreciably 
higher  in  the  very  brief  interval  .group.  In  all  other  interval  groups  these  rates 
were  much  lower  and  similar  to  each  other, 

Eastman  noted  that  if  a  previous  delivery  were  followed  by  a  CQnception 
that  ended  in  abortion  or  premature  delivery,  both  deliveries  were  more  likely 
to  take  place  within  a..year.  His  **very  brief  was,  in  other  words,  artincally 
exaggerated;  so  he  attributed  the  differences  he  had  obser^ved  to  this  factpr. 
Bectiuse  the  differences  among  the  other  interval  groups  were  minimal,  he 
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cuncludcd  ihat  birth  inierval  was  not  a  significaiu  factor,  YerushalrTiy,  in 
discussing  this  (61 ),  called  attention  to  the  time  factor  affecting  prematurit>' 
in  the  brief  interval  gfuup,  as  well  as  possible  biases  associated  with  admission 
policies  which  might  affect  a  serjes  of  patients  from  only  one  hospiiaL  He 
concluded  that  Bastnian's  Hndings  did  not  necessarily  contradict  those  of 
.  other  investigators. 
I  In  the  cross-sectional  study  of  all  births  in.  England  and  Wales  mtMitioned 

earlier,  the  effect  of  birth  interval  was  also  exaniined,  in  this  case  by  anotKar 
indirect  method  (27),  Having  dam  available  concerning  duration  of  marriage, 
the  investigators  assunied  that  the  birth  interval  would  be  brief  in  the  case  of 
mothers  giving  birth  to.  a  second  child  after  less  than  2  years  of  marriage,  or  a 
third  after  less  than  3  years,  They  therefore  considered  such  births  ''closely 
spaced"  and  compared  the  mortality  rates  in  that  group  with  the  rates  in  all 
other  births.  Their  results  are  shown  in  Figure  12.  where  it  may  be  seen  that 
in  all  maternal  age  groups  and  in  all  soutal  classes  the  posineonatal  mortality 
*\  rates  are  higher  in  the  closely  spaced  group  than  in  the  other  groups.  These 
rates  are  also  higher  in  younger  mothers,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  data,  and  a 
third  clos&iy  spaced  child  is  at  greater  risk  than  a  second  such  child, 

Tliey  also  found,  it  should  be  noted,  somewhat  higher  rates  among  firsi'^ 
horns  born  afief  less  than  a  year  of  marriage  In  all  nutternal  age  groups  and  all 
social  classes  than  in  tlrst  children  born  later.  The  differbnces  here  were  not  as 
great  us  Uiuse  between. ''closely  spaced'Vand  "others"  hui  they  concluded 
that  "  'duration  of  marriageV  then,  apparently  reHects  something  in  addition 
'  to  birth  spacing,  since  first  children  are  also  aftected  by  it"  (27,  p.  105). 
^Clearly  children  born  ear^  in  the  first  year  of  marriage  would 'either  have 
been  born  prematurely  and  exposeci  to  the  risks  of  higher  inortality  asso- 
ciated with  prejriiaturity ,  or  have  been  conceived  premaritally.  One  can  only 
speciilate  about  the  eflects  of  premarital  conception,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
riiany  mothers  in  such  situations  would  receive  less  than  optimal  prenatal  care 
and  be  subject  to  rTiorc  emotional  stress  than  mothers  who  conceive  their  first 
child  after  marriage.  .-■ 

Finally.  Gordon  and  Wyon,  in  their  prospective  study  of  children  borii  in 
PuiJjabi  villages  (18,  19)  also  sought  an  association  between  birth  inierval  and 
mortality  fates.  They  compared  the  rates  in  their  study  children  grouped 
according  to  the  interval  between  the  index  child' (the  individual  within  a 
group  under  study)  and  tlie  preceding 'sibling.  The  data  are  shown  in  Table 
14.  Both  neonatal  and  iniant  mortality  rates  were  appreciably  higher  among 
intants  born  at,^  sliurt  intervals,  and  the  differences  observed,  even  in  this 
relatively  small  populatiun,  were  statistically  significant.*  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  environment  in  which  they  carried  out  their  study,  marked 
declines  in  mortality  rates  occurred  only  after  an  interval  of  4  years, 

'"p"  :\o\  to  .nni.  ■ 
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FiKuru  12.  CompLirison  bQt^een  postneortatal  mortality  of  cloayly  spaced  ond  other 
births,  (tup)  comparing  three  maternal  age  groups  and  Cbottom)  three  social  dass 
groupings  (see  Figure  I).  En^and  and  Wales,  1949M950.  ■  ^ 

Suureei  Morrison  et  aL  (27). 

In  discussing  this  nnding  the  authors  noted  (^3)  that,  "An  even  greater 
effect  of  short  interval  would  be  anticipated  fo^  the  first  born  of  the  two 
siblings"  (63,  p.  371),  On  the  arrival  of  a  newbord,  the  preceding  child  would 
be  deprived  of  attention  from  his  mother,  Jiis  ^nutrijtion  might  suffer,  or 
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TABLE  14 


Mortality  of  1*479  Children  Born  In  Eleven  Punjab  Villages, 
by  Interyiil  between  Observed  and  Preeeding  Child, 
Lndia,  1955^1958 


Interval 
between 
Births  in 
Months 

Number 
'of 
Births 

Neonatal  Mortalily: 
Deaths  per  1,000 
Infants  Aged  Less 
ttim  28  Dp-s* 

Infant  Mortality^ 
Deaths  per  1,000 
Population  Aged 
Less  Than  I  Year^ 

Seeond  Year 
Mortality: 
Deaths  per  1,000 
Population^ 

Primipara 

231 

95.2 

175.4 

68.7 

041 

34 

205J 

lOSJ 

12-23 

432 

97.2 

20L9 

54.9 

24-35 

491 

57.0 

132.2 

89.0 

36-47 

175 

57.1 

137.9 

57.7 

48+ 

1  12 

35  J 

108.1 

29.0 

Unknown 

4  . 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

L479 

73.7 

160.6 

67.9 

^Number  -  1479. 
^Number  ^  14|7.  , 
^Number  =  854. 

Source:  Gordon  ft  aL  (63)* 
I 


weaning  occur  earlier  with  the  consequent  weanling  diarjhea  so  often  seen'  in 
developing  countries  (64).  The  younger  he  is  when  this  occurs,  the  more 
serious  the  consequences  af©  likely  to  be. 

During  the  period  of  their  study  the  index  children  who  could  be  observed^ 
for  a  sufncient  length  of  tiine  after  the  birth  of  a  subsequent  sibling  were  few 
in  number.  The  authors  report  the  tbllowing,  however; 

From  the  data  which  exist,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  effect  of  a  short 
birth  interval  is  more  marked  for  the  first  child  of  a  pair  than  it  is  for  the 
.    second,  as  definite  as  that  {^^  (63,  p.  372) 

Birth  Interval  and  Morbidity,  No  studies  of  the  association  between  acute 
illness  and  birth  interval  have  been  found.  As  remarked  earlier,  however, 
death  is  the  extreme  end  of- the  spectrum  of  morbid  processes,  and  the 
clear-cut  associations  between  mortality  rates  and  birth  interval  in  the  post- 
neonatal  and  l-to-4-year  afi^  iroups  seen- above  ^v^ould  surely  lead  us  to  expect 
an  increase  in  illness  among  elosely  spaced  children. 

With  regard  to  more  chronic  processes^malnutrition,  for  example- 
Gordon*s  remarks  above  (63)  concerning  the  effects  of  interval  on  the  pre- 
ceding child  are  particulafly  relevant  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  one  of 
the  most  severe  forms  of  malnutrition  seen  in  developing  countries  was  called 
kwashrorkor  by  Williams  when  she  first  reported  it  In  1935  (65),  In  discussing 
this  many  years  later  (66).  she  reported  that  in  the  African  tribal  language. 
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from  which  she  took  the  term  it  means  "the  disease  of  the  deposed  baby 
when  the  next  one  is  born." 

We  investigated  this  situation  in  our  study  of  malnutrition  aniong  pri- 
school  children  in  rural  Colombia,  When  children  were  grouped  according  to 
the  interval  between  the  indexs  or  observed,  child  and  the  following  sibling 
and  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  calculated  for  each  group,  the  results 
shown  in  Table  15  were  obtained.  It  is  clear  that  only  among  children  who 
were  over  3  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  their  following  sibling  is  there  an 
appreciable  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition. 

TABLE  15 

Malnutrition  in  Preschooi  Qiiidrcn  by  Intirval  until  Next  Sibling,  . 


Candeiaria,  Colombia,  1963 


IntervaNietween 
Child  and  Ne^t 
Sibling 
(Months) 


^^umber  of  Children 
in  Interval  Group 


Percent  of  Total 
Kopulation  in 
Interval  Group 


Percent  of  Children 
in  Interval  Group 
Who  Are 
Malnouriihed 


^  2  or  less 

l9-24\ 
25-30  \ 
31-36 
37^42 
42 


50 
163 
140 

35 
19 
.  11 


10.2 
33.3 
28.6 
14.5 
7,2 
3.9 
2.3 


40.0 
4l9 
40.0 
S0.7 
57.1 
2jSJ 
27J 


Source:  Wray  and  Aguirre  (10).  , 

The  number  ©f  priscHool  children  in  a  family  provides  an  indirect  measure 
of  spacing  or  crowding,  lince  the  interval  must  riecessarily  ;be  short  if  there 
are  folir  or  more  such  children  in  a  family.  When  the  preschool  children  in 
Candelaria  were  grpuped  in  this  fashion,  the  results  obtained  suggested  that 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  16.  In  this  case,  the  diffet'ence 
in  the  rate  among  children  from  families  with  three  or  less  preschool  children, 
and  those  from  families  with  four  or  more  is  statisttcally  significant.* 

Finally,  in  their  study  in  the  district  of  Bang  Pa-In  (15);  our  students  in 
Bangkok  investigated  the  association  between  interval  (again  between  index 
child  and  following  sibling)  and  malnutrition  and  found  a  similar,  statistically 
significanf-effect,  as  indicated  in  Table  17. 

.  Birth  Interval  and  Premanmiy.  Eastman,  as  mentioned  earlier,  found  high 
rates  of  prematurity  arnbng  children  born  after' a  "very  brief'  interval  (62), 
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TABLE  16 

s 

Malnutrition  in  fteschool  Childrgn  Grouped  by  Number  of 
Preschool  Children  In  Their  Families, 
Canddaria,  Colombia,  1963 


Number  of  ftgschool 
ChildrKn/Famiiy 


Total 
Population 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5  or  more 


173 
364^ 
366 
140 

35 


Sourca:  Wray  and  Aguirre  flO|. 


TABLK  17 


Malnourishod  Children 


Number 


59 
146 
147 
66 
13 


Percent 


34j 
40.1 
40.2 
47.1 

52.0 


Malnutrition  in  Preschool  Children  byTnterval  until  Nsxt  Sibling, 
Bang  Pa-In,  Thailand.  1969 


Interval  between  Child 
ufrd  Next  Sibling 
(Months) 


LuRH  than  24 

More  than  24 

No  child  roilowing 


^  Total 
population 


43 
49 
119 


Malnourished  Chiidren 


Number 


Percent 


30 
26 
38 


70 

53 
37 


Source:  A  Health  and  Demo^aphk  Survey  of  Bang  Pa  In  ( 1 5). 


Douglas,  in  an  invesUgation  of  factors  associated  with  prematurity,  also  ex- 
amined the  effect  of  birth  intefval  f67).  His  data  were  derived  from  interviews 
of  all  mothers  who  delivered,  babies  during  1  week  in  March,  1946.*  A  large 
number  of  mothers^90J  percent,  or  13,687-cooperated  in  the  interviews. 

Douglas  found  that  social  class  differences  in  the  risk  of  prematurity  were 
present  but  relatively  unimpbrtant.  Risks  appeared  to  be  greatest  in  ''two 
wpll-defined  groups  of  workin|-clte  women*  namely  primiparae  aged  20  or 
less,  and  multiparae  with  closely  spaced  pregnancies"  (C7,  p.  159), 
■  After  examining  his  data  further,  Douglas  made  the  following  comment: 

,  .  ,  In  the  present  survey  48  percent'of  worfcing-class  mothers  spaced 
their  pregnancies  either  so  closely  or  so  far  apart  that  they  ran  an  abnor- 
,  mally  high  risk  of  giving  birth  to  a  premature  baby.  If  they  all  could  have 

•It  was  Irom  these  children  that  the  sample  of  5»386  were  selected  forVollQw-up  in 
the  ■National  Survey  of  Health  and  Development  in  the  United  KlngdomAreferred  to 
earlier  (33.  34,  35).  \ 
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been  pcnuaded  to  leave  intervals  of  3  to  6  years  between  births,  the 
prematurity  rate  for  subsequent  pregnancies  vvould  have  been  reduced  by 
21  percent.  (67,  p.  158) 

U  shi)u!*l  be  added  that  other  facturs  may  have  been  operating  in  the 
longer  interval  group .  T4>ese  women  tTiay  have  had  abnormalities  which  ac- 
counted for  mfertility  and  prematurity. 

Birth  Intmml  and  Growth,  In  the  .studies  reported  from  Candelarla  (10), 
growth  was  used  as  the  indicatur  of  nutritional  status  and  was  found  to  be 
associaied  with  birth  intervaL  One  other  study,  that  of  Grant  (37),  also 
examined  the  effect  of  birth  interval.  She,  too,  was  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  interval  on  the  preceding  child.  Her  conclusioris  regarding  the  cross- 
effects  of  birth  rank  and  family  size  may  be  recalled  here:"",  ,  .  the  advent  of 
each  additional  child  to  a  family  acts  as  a  check  on  the  growth  of  all  pre- 
ceding sibs.  ,  ,     (37,  p.  38Jv 

Her  findings  fur  birth  ^nterval  and  growth  are  presented  in  Table  1 8.  The 
.  differences  'iuppprt  the  view  that  birth  internal  has  an  effect,  but  she  notes 
that  they  are  not  statistically  significant, 

TALi.r:  IN 

MtMin  Hcighi  dl  Sixth  IMrthday  Related  to  Intyrval  butwecn  Uirfhs,  ■ 
London,  1953=1960 


NurnbtT     rhildrcn  in  I'limily 

Hnys 

GirU 

Vlgan  for  ull  ^'Hrst  of"  two" 

114.0 

1  1  3.9 

Mu^m  U)t  \s[  whun  ^nd 

follows  within  2  yeurs 

iirvO 

1134 

\\v[in  for  uN  '  lirs!  of  three'* 

II  5.6 

115.0 

Muan  for  Hi  whun  2nd 

fuilows  within  Z^years 

II6.5 

1 13.0 

M':iin  lof  till  "second  of  three" 

114.6 

112=0 

Mean  for  2nd  whun  Jrd 

follows  within  2  years 

113:2 

'  109.6 

StnifvjL'^  Cifunt  ( 37). 

Birth  intvrval  and  Intelligence,  We  saw  abundant  evide'nce  of  a  negative 
correlation  between  intelligence  test  performance  (on  a  wide  variety  ofsucli 
tests)  and  lamily  si/e.  There  is  no  such  abundance  when  it  comes  to  evidence 
concerning  the  effects  of  birth  interval.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  only  in  the 
Ikitish  National  Survey  tff' Health  and  Development  has  the  matter  been 
exattiined.  Douglas  and  his  colleagues,  who  reported  the  findinga  in  this  part 
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of  the  study  in  the  third  book  of  their  series  (35),  were  interesied  in  the 
effects  of  spacing  on  vocabulary  as  well  as  upon  intelligence  ("attainment") 
tests  in  general, 

In  order  to  investigate  vocabuiary,  they  limited  their  consideration  to 
children  of  middle-class  families  in  which  verbal  stimulation, ^when  present, 
would  be  at  a  high  level  and  living  conditions  would  deteriorate  relatively 
little  even  when  births  were  closely  spaced.  Upon  ahaly^ing  the  data,  they 
found  that 

in  each  size  of  middle-class  family,  the  vocabulary  scores  of  the  chil* 
dren  are  relatively  higli  when  births  are  widely  spaced  and  relatively,  low 
when  Ihey  are  close  together.  (35^  p.  126) 

They  also  noted  that  although  differences  in  nonverbal  test  scores  were 
slight,  the\ocabulary  scores  decreased  in  the  test  at  age  8  as  the  number  of 
other  young  children  in  the  nmiilies  increased.  In  the  same  children  at  aga  15 
a  liirniiar  fall  was  observed  in  the  reading  test  scores,  which  are  obviously 
fciated  to  vocabulary  content. 

They  also  examined  the  effect  of  interval  on  general  attainment.  Pointing 
out  iiuit  in  three-child  families  there  ane  twenty-four  possible  combinations  of 
sex  and  rank  even  before  birth  spacing  is  con  side  reds  be  limited  his  analysis  to 
the  data  from  two-child  families.  On  comparing  test  scores  for  three  interval 
groups  2  yeais  or  less,  2  to  4  years,  and  more  ihan  4  years  they  found 

.  .  runiarkahly  consistent  differences  in  whiuh  the  highest  scores,  at 
each  age,  are  made  by  those  with  medium  birth  Inteivals.  There  is  no 
"evidencf  however  thLU  those  with  medium  birth  intervals  increase  their 
lead  in  the  attainnient  tests  between  8  and  1 5  years,  and  the  effect  of  birth 
spacing  on  performance  seems  to  be 'fully  established  by  the  age  of  8, 
when  they  were  first  tested.  (35,  p,  132) 

The  fLjJccts  on  Mothvn 

Hariier  cpmments  on  , the  ''materi;  1  depletion  syndrome"  (14)  should 
apply  to  niothers  whose  pregnancies  are  too  close  together  as  readily  as  to 
those  whose  pregnancies  are  too  numerous.  Short  intervals  between. preg- 
nancies would  provide  too  liitle  time  for  recovery,  especially  anTong  women 
on  diets  that  are  only  niarginally  adequate.  Common  sense  and  clinical  im- 
pressions aside,  however,  the  evidence  is  extremely  scanty. 

Bastman,  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  study  (62),  has  provided  the  only  data 
available. -lie  examined  five  factors  in  relation  to  birth  interval:  materpal 
anemia  during  pregnancy ^  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  postpartum  hemorrhage, 
puerperal  fever,  and  maternal  mortality.  Anemia  (hemoglobin  less  than  10 
grams  per  100  cc  of  blood)  was  more  common  (34,5  percent)  in  the  "*yery 
brief"  group  (interval  less  than  I  2  months),  but  he  considered  the  group  too 
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small  to  warrant  conclusions,  Tlie  incidence  of  anemia  was  lower  in  the  other 
inturvals  and  the  differences  amdng  them  were  not  siinificant,  although  the 
lowest  rate  observed  (23.9  percent)  was  in  the  *Mong"  (more  than  48  months) 
group, 

The  "*most  striking  effect**  he  obsejved  was  the  association  between 
toxenua  =;f  pregnancy  and  birth  interval. ^s  he  stated  in  his  conclusion. 

The  longer  thu  interval  between  births*  the  more  likely  the  mother  is  to 
suffer  from  some  form  of  hypertensive  toxemia  of  pregnancy.  The  inci- 
dence uf  this  complication  is  lowest  when  the  interval  is  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  months,  significantly  higher  when  it  is  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
months^  and  much  higher  when  it  exceeds  four  years.  In  the  present  study 
this  was  equally  truu  qf  white  and  colored  ward  patients  and  private 
patients.  In  patients  whoNiave  had  a  previous  hypertensive  toxemia  of 
pregnancy,  the  likelihood  of  repetition  becomes  progressively  greater  as 
the  interval  becomes  longer.  (62,  p.  462) 

Eastman  was  unable  in  this  sample  to  control  for  maternal  age  which  is 
also  associated  with  toxemia  of  pregnancy.  Of  course,  as  interval  increases, 
age  (if  mother  increases. 

None  of  the  other  factors  hrtxamined,  hemorrhage,  infection,  or  maternaU 
mnriality,  was  found  to  be  associated. with  birth  interval. 

The .QuESTfoN  or  Cause  and  Eefect 

Investigations  of  the  causal  role  of  family  size  or  birth  interval  in  regard  to 
the  **effects"'  described  earlier  are  extremely  few  fn  number,  Jhe  problem^  as 
nuied  frutn  tlie  start,  is  complicated  by  the /act  that  all  of  these  effects  are 
unquestionably  the  prodiict  of  many  interacting  causal  factors.  Nevertheiess, 
there  is  some  evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  concerning  the  place  of  these 
two  factors  in  the  causal  web.  ' 

Common  Seme  l\ffevt% 

Family  Size  and  Food  Expenditures.  Wherever  families  are  dependent  on 
cash  income  for  the  purcliase  of  food,  every  additional  member  of  the  family 
adds  to  the  strain  on  the  faniiiy  food  budget.  Our  study  in  Candelaria  (10) 
showed  this  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  f3,  iniwhich  per  capita  food 
expenditures  per  week  are  plotted  against  the  number  of  living  children'per 
family.  In  situations  in  which  families  must  buy  their  food  and  when  food 
expenditures  full  to  such  an  extent  in  association  with  increases  in  family  size, 
then  comnion  sense  suggests  that  nutrition  would  suffer  and  the  incfease  in 
malnutrition  with  family  size  that  we  saw  in  Table  2  should  not  be  surprising. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to 
agrlculturnl  day  laborers  in  a  developing  country.  In  the  United  States  an 
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1         234         567        a        9  10 

Nuffib#F  gf  childrph  in  family 

Figura  13.  Per  i;aplta  food  expunditurc.^  par' w^ek  by  numbor  of  children  in  the 
fumilyi  Cundalarlu,  Coiombm,  I963-1964. 
Source:  Wray  and  Aguirrc  ( 1 0). 

exteiisive  siirvey  uruonsumer  expenditures  and  income  was  carried  out  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
iy60'6i.  Their  report  (68)  inchides  a  detailed  review  of  expenditures  by 
income  gtoup  as  well  as  by  family  si^.e, 

!n  Table  19  the  ngure§,  were  obtained  simply  by  expressing  the  reported 
expenditures  for  food  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  expend  it ufes  in  each  family 
sizeMncome  class  category.  The  data  show  two  things  clearly:  as  income  rlses^ 
Families  spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  for  food,  but  as  family  size  inereasesr 
a  higher,  percentage  is  spent  for  food  at , all  income  levels.  This  parallels  the 
observations  in  Colombia  exactly.  In  Table  20,  however,  we  see  that  the  end 
result  of  spending  a  higher  proportion  of  income  for  food  is  also  parallel  to 
the  situation  in  Colombia-the  average  per  person  expenditures  fall  signir> 
cantly  as  lamily  si^e  increases.  The  total  family  expenditures  increase  with 
income,  but  the  average  spent  per  person  decreases  with  family  size  at  every 
level,  including  the  highest  income  classes.  Furthermore,  the  decreases  are 
considerable:  six-or-morC'person  families  are  spending  around  40  percent  less 
per  perscHi  than  are  the  three-person  families  at  every  income  level  up  to 
$15,000  or  higher.* 

*Tht5  rupoft  include?* uLita  on  yxpcnditiires  ("ar  t'ood  prepurud  at  home  and  food  away 
^'fftini  hiimUi  Only  the  fgrmcf  weru  used  inj  these  caleulations.  The  rationale  for  this' 
choice  was:       U  i**  t'ood  prepared  at  homt  that  larply^  determines  the  nutrition  of 
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TABLE  19 

t 

.xpenditurys  for  Food,  as  Percent  of  Total  Exponditurcs  for  Currant 
Consumptron,  by  Family  Size  and  Income  aass, 
United  States,  1960-1961 

i percent) 


Family  Size 


Income  Clais." 
(U.S.  Dollars/ 
Family/Year 

3  Parsons 

4  Person.i 

5  Persons 

6  or  More 

Number  of  Famlies  in  Sample 

2.486 

2,241 

1,449 

1.512  . 

$  UOOO-  K999 

28.0 

26.5 

29.2 

34.0 

2.000-  2,999 

25.0 

25.4 

27.6  „ 

32.1 

3.0D0v  3,999 

32J 

22.8 

24.1 

29.6 

4,000-  4.999 

20,5 

22.2 

25.2 

27.4 

5,000-  5,999 

19,7 

22.2 

22-7 

27,1 

.6.000-  7,499 

18.6 

20.6 

22.4 

24.7' 

7,500^  9.999 

\1J 

19.0 

21.3 

22.4 

10,000-14,999 

14.8 

16.2 

18.0 

20.8 

15.000 

11.9 

13,2 

.  15.4 

16.2 

Average 

18.6 

19.7 

21.4 

24,4 

^The  data  for  the  income  class  less-than-S  1,000  have  ^en  omitted;  fhe  effect  of  in- 
come ta.xes  at  thi.s  level,  as  noted  in  the  Repgrt.  made  the  figure-s  erratic;  aUo  the  re- 
lationship between  Income  and  current  consumption  is  often  highly  erratic. 

Source:  ULS  Report  No.  237-93,  Fart  2,  Tables  IID;E,  F&G,  1966  (69),  " 


TABLE  20 

Qilcuiated  Fuod  Expenditures  in  I960  Dollars  per  Person  per  Week,  by 
Family  Size  and  Income  Cl^jss,  Unued  Stattjs.  196U-1961 

{%  'slwCQkfpenonj 


Family  Size 


Income  Class  3  Persons  4  Persons  5  Persons  6  or  More 


I  1  000-  1.999  3.55  2.75  2.23  1-74 

2,000-  2.999  4.37  3.86  '      3,19  2.42 

3,000^  3.999  5.24  4.36  3-93      '  .3.09 

4  000-  4,999  5.93  4.95  4.48  3.61 

5.000-  5,999  6,45  5.73  4.74  4.06 

fi  OOO-  7.499  7.25  6,13  5.60  4.44 

7.500^  9.999  8.17  6.89  6.21  4.97 

10,000-14.999  8.8  7.88  6.67  5,47 

M  OOO  9.78  ,  8,89  R/9H  7.04 


Source;  HLS  Report  No.  237-93,  Suppl,  3-Part  A,  Tables  28k,  F,  G  &  H.  1966  (70). 


children;  and  (b)  the  expenditures  fur  food  away  from  home  represent  a  signincant 
propprtion  of  the  total  food  budget  only  in  the  higher  income  groups. 
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The  significance  of  the  figures  in  Table  20  can  be  appreciated  b^elating 
therTi  to  food  prices  current  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  periodically  issues  food  plans  with  costs,  devised 
to  provide  a  nulritionally  adequate  diet  for  individuals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  in  a  family  of  four.  I  have  reviewed  their  plan  for  October  of 
1960  (71),  Taking  the  estirnated  cost  of  1  week*s  food  ^  for  the  "low-cost 
plan'*  (and  ignoring  the  "moderate-cost*'  and  "liberal"  plans,  which  are  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  and  50  percent  more  expensive  respectively),  a  crude 
average  of  around  $5  JO  per  person  per  week  can  be  calculated,  (The  range  is 
from  $3,00  per  week  for  children  under  1  year  of  age  to  SS. 60  per  week  for 
nursing  mothers.)  If  these  jstimatis  are  valid,  then  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
families  surveyed  in  1960  were  not  spending  enough  to  provide  an  adequate 
diet.  j 

Some  benefits  from  quantity  food  purchase  and  preparMtion  are  possible  in 
Jarger  families.  In  an  earlier  study  (72)  it  was  ibund  that  48.7  percent  of 
■"  families  of  six  or  more  niet  recommended  dietary  allowances  on  expenditures 
of  $4.00  per  person  per  week  while  only  31,5  percent  of  the  three-person 
fariiilies  did  so.  At  expenditures  of  S4,00  to  $5,99  per  person  per  week,  58,1 
percent  of  three-person  families  and  85,8  percent  of  six:Or-more-persbn  fam- 
ilies met  the  recommendation.  "Economy  of  scale,"  then,  is  possible,  but  it  is 
clear  that  many  larger  families,  especially  in  the  lower  income  groups,  cannot 
provide  an  adequate  diet  with  the  amounts  they  are  spending. 

Family  Size  and  Mediaal  Expenditures.  It  is  relevant  here  to  examine  the 
effects  of  family  size  on  medical  expenditures  as  revealed  in  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  Report.  (68^70),  Table  21  shows  expenditures  for 
medical  care,  as  a  percentge  of  total  expenditures,  calculated  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Table  19,  The  differences  in  the  two  tables  are  interesting.  Although 
actual  cash  expenditures  for  medical  care  Increase  somewhat,  the  percentage 
does  not  increase  with  income,  as  Is  the  case  with  regard  to  food  expendi- 
tures. Unlike  food  expenditures,  medical  care  expenditures  decrease  as 
family  size  increases.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  medical  care  will 
Increase,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  morbidity  data  associated  with  family  size, 
expenditures  do  not.  It  appears,  then,  that  larger  families  may  be  depriving 
themselves  of  medical  care  in  order  to  meet  other  needs.  No  data  are  available 
to  indicate  whether  the  amount  of  free  rnedical  care  received  by  low  income 
^^families  would  alter  this  picture.  However, ^free  medical  programs  would  not 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  families  witii  incomes  higher  than  $3,000  or 
$4,000  per  year.         .  ^        ■  , 

Family  Size  and  Maternal  Care.  Pnschobl  children  are  very  largely  depen- 
dent on  their  mothers.  The  quality  of  maternal  care  provided  determines 
.  many  aspects  of  child  health.  With  these  truisms  in  mind,  it  is  of  interest  to 
review  (he  effects  of  family  size  on  maternal  care,  as  shown  in  two  British 
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TABLE  21 

Expenditures  for  Medical  Car§  as  Percent  of  Total  Exptnditures  for  Cufrent 
Consumption^  by  Family  Size  and  Income  Class, 

United  States,  1960^1961  /^^^/j 


Family  Size 


Ingome  Class 

3  Persons 

4  Persons 

5  Persons 

6  or  More 

S  LOGO-  1,999 

7.4 

9.3 

6.9 

4.9 

2,00Ch  2,999 

-7,6 

6.0 

4.5 

4.5 

3,000^  3,999 

7.1 

■  7.9 

5.7 

5.0 

4,000-  4,999 

6.8 

6.2 

5.6 

5.5 

5,000-  5.999 

6.6 

6.6 

6,4 

5J 

--'  6.000^  7,49? 

6.6 

6.4 

6,1 

5.8 

7,500-9,999 

6.3 

6.4 

6.1 

6.1 

10,000-14,999 

6.3 

S.7 

6,8 

IS.3 

^  15,000 

6.9 

6,2 

5.8 

4.4 

Average 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

Source:  BLS  Report  No.  237-93,  Part  2,  Tables  1  ID.     F^G,  1966  (69). 

Studies  that  have  examined  this  relationship.  In  their  clessio  stud^,  ^4  Thou' 
sand  Famiiies  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (73)^  Spence  and  his  associates  found 
a  statistically  siiniflcag^  correlation  between  **consistently  unsatisfactory" 
maternal  care  and  number  of  children,  although  they  recognized  that  other 
social  factors,  as  well  as  inadequate  housing  and  oyercrowding,  w,ere  involved. 

The  matter  was  examined  in  more  detail  in  the  National  Survey  of  Heahli 
and  Development,  mentioned  earlier,  and  reported  in  Children  Under  Five 
(33).  Like  the  authors  of  the  Newcastle  study,  they  experienced  difficuUy  in 
trying  to  eliminate  subjeciive  judgments  from  the  scoring  for  quality  of 
maternal  care.  The  differences  they  observed,  however,  left  them  in  little 
doubt  that  the  nun^ber  of  children  const^t  Jtes  a  significant  factor.  They 
found  that  the  . .  efficiency  of  the  mother  is  closely  related  to  the  size  of 
her  family  in  each  social  group,'  though  the  relationship  is  closest  in  the 
manual  workers'  families."  Their  data  for  this  group  are  presented  in^Table 
22.  '  ' 

In  their  subsequent  evaluation  of  the  growth  of  the  study  children,  they 
made  several  interesting  observationi  about  interrelations  between  tiutrition 
and  maternal  care: 

The  two  groups  where  maternal  care  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on 
growth  were  at  either  end  of  the  social  icale,  i.e.,  the  professional  and 
salafied  and  the  semiakilled  and  unskilled  manual  workers.  It  is  possible 
that  when  a  certain  level  of  material  prospefily  is  reached  in  the  family  the 
nutrition  of  the  child  is  likely  to  be  adequate  whatever  the  capacity  of  the 
mother.  Below  a  certain  level,'  on  the  other  hand,  even  thf  bejt  manager 
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TABLE  22 


Npnrtiori  of  Mothcfs  Ruted  as  Best  in  All  Aspcu^ts  of  Child  Curi?  in 
Skil It'll  Munual  Workers'  I'amilics  with  Varying 
Hiimbers  of  Dqpend^jnt  Children, 
r:ng!and.  19484  950 


Proportion  of  Mothers 
Rated  De^t  in  All 
Aspaci.H  of  Ciiry 


Numbor  of 


44.7 
33.0 
27.3 
16.1 
10.1 


262 
441 
286 
112 
80 


tjmAhmhs  a.nd  Blomfiyld  (25). 


^^^nol  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  her  child  with  the  money  avail- 
'  '^%t,,A[  is  interest  that  even  in  the  professional  and  SQlaried  group 

^ it'[iij| g3ru  seems  to  become  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
'    ^^i^rlli^or  lute born  children.  With  blackcoated  workers  it  only  becomes 
.    ^(jilaiil  afte  r    the  firgt  child,  whereas  with  skilled  manual  workers  it 
^ji'ilobe  im.^ortant  after  the  third.  (33,  italics  theirs) 

^  ^  MiMliug  tr^y'ects  of  Family  Size 

mmmg  the  data  obtained  in  the  study  of  preschool  children  in 
^       lafla(lO),  family  size  was  one  of  several  factors  found  to  be  associated 
p]im{i\ikm^    Scsrne  of  the  interactions  between  these  tractors  were  ex- 
Ttie  iiggravating  effect  of  increasing  numbers  of  children  became 
/  ^  ^nlwIiDii  cross-curreliitions  were  made  with  some  of  the  other  factors 
,    .j^3lC(l Willi  malnutrition.  Initial  analysis  of  the  data,  for  example,  had 
,    ^5  llial  iiiiilnLi  trition  was  more  prev.jcnt  amona  the  children  of  older 
.j^^  runi^  was   rather  surprisuig  smce  we  expected  that  older  mothers, 
h         bnied  Irom  experience,  might  be  niore  competent/ When  we  con- 
tf  \\q^  fof  f;iiiiily    si>e,  however,  the  reason  became  ^clear.  The  findings  are 
'^^^'^^'^^      -  where  it  niay  be  seen  that  the'prevalence  of  malnutrition 
'^j^l  Jilmiof  tjlcief  rnothers  who  have  fewer  children  is  well  below  the 
iiiiilywide  tiverage.  The  problem  in  Candelariu  is  thut  most  older 
^j^^  nli;m  mm^ierous  children  and  however  competent  they  may  be,  they 
^  -    ^nablHu  ni^et  the  -eeds  of  too  many  cfiildren,  just  as  Douglas  and 
l^i"^^^.^"'|idiju!m'rveci  in  England. 

^  4)  found  that  children  of  literate  mother%were  less  likely  to  be 
hrjjna^^"^''^^  than    those  whose  mothers  were  Illiterate  (38  percent  maU 
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TABLE  23 

Fhi?  Klfcut  ofNumbtirs  of  Living  Children  on  Various  FactnrR  Correlated 
with  iVfulnutriiion  in  Preschool  Children. 
Candeluriu,  Colombiu,  1963 


Total  Malnourishgd  Children 

Population   

in  Category  Number  Percent 


Vulncr;iblo  ages  ( 1  3-35  months) 

5  or  less  living  children 

312 

154 

49,4 

6  or  more  living  children 

94 

53 

56.4 

Maternal  illiteracy 

5  or  less  living  children 

235 

1  10 

46J 

6  or  more  living  children 

71 

3? 

52,1 

Maternal  age  (30  or  more  years) 

5  or  le^iS  living  t;hildren 

7! 

25 

35/2 

6  or  mcjre  living  ehildren 

121 

59 

48.7^ 

^  less  than  0.05;  .V^  3  J4. 
Source;  Wray  and  Aguirre  (10). 


nourished  iimoni  777  uhildren  of  llterate  mothers;  48  percent  malnourished 
among  317  children  of  illiterate  mothers).  If  we  assuine  that  the  education  of 
the  mothers  affects  the  quality  of  the  care  they  provide  their  children,  this 
might  have  been  expected.  Here,  too,  however,  numbers  made  a  difference;  in 
the  children  of  illiterate  mothers  there  was  a  difference  in  the  prevalence  of 
malnutrition  between  those  with  fewer  and  those  with  more  siblings.  Even 
these  mothers  apparently  could  cope  more  effectively  if  they  were  not  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  as  may  also  be  seen  in  Table  23, 

Our  basic  survey  had  shown  that  the  children  most  likely  to  be  malnour- 
ished were  those  between  12  and  J6  months  of  age.  Here,  too,  family  size  had 
a  negative  influence;  children  in  this  most  susceptible  age  group  from  the 
larger  families  were  distinctly  more  likely  to  be  malnourished  than  those  from 
smaller  families,  as  is  evident  in  Table  23. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  under  the  circumstances  which  prevail  in 
Candelaria,  parents,  poor  as  they  are,  are  better  able  to  provide  for  their 
children  if  the  numbers  are  not  too  great.  Whether  the  problem  be  poverty  or 
ignorance,  both  of  which  are  almost  universally  implicated  as  causal  factors  in 
malnutrition,  the  effects  of  either  are  made  worse  by  too  many  children  in 
the  family, 

Douglas  imd  Rlotnlleld.  in  their  discussion  of  the  interrelations  of  family 
size  with  other  factors  affecting  growth  in  the  National  Study  children,  made 
the.  following  comments; 
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In  the  early  years  when  the  cost  of  feeding  a  child  is  small,  growth  must 
depend  largely  on  the  patience  and  conscientiousness  of  the  rnother  and 
on  the  adequacy  of  her  knowledge,  And  we  have  seen  that  the  standard  of 
niaternal  care  declines  with  increasing  family  size,  in  the  poorer  groups 
especially.  At  later  ages  the  cost  of  the  food  itself  becomes  important,  and 
the  poof  growth  of  the  later-born  child  will  be  due  either  to  an  inadequate 
family  income  or  unwise  spending.  The  marked  relation  between  the  stan- 
daf  J  of  maternal  care  and  growth  in  those  families  whose  income,  though 
not  large,  should  be  sufficient^suggests  that  spending  habits  are  impor- 
iunt.  But  the  lack  of  such  a  relationship  in  the  large  families  of  skilled 
manual  workers,  and  in  all  families  in  the  poorest  groups,  suggests  that 
below  a  certain  level  of  income  even  the  most  careful  spending  will  not 
provide  a  diet  fully  adequate  for  growth.  (33) 

It  seems  lair  to  say  that  in  their  families,  as  in  those  in  Candelaria,  family 
size  could  be  termed  an  aggravating  factor. 

Procm-ofFyUmination  Effects 

By  this  ratlier  cumbersome  term  is  meant  the  effects  associated  with  fam- 
ily size  which  remain  after  other  factors  considered  causal  are  controlled  for. 
The  data  need  not  be  reviewed  in  dei.ail  here,  but  several  of  the  studies 
described  earlier  presented  relevant  evidence  and  three  are  worth  mentioning 
specirically, 

Morris  and  his  associates  found  that  when  they  controlled  for  social  class 
nnd  maternal  age,  infant  mortality  increased  with  parity  and  the  increase  was 
relatively  greaiest  in  the  ytiunger  mothers  in  the  highest  social  classes,  (See 
higure  3J  Whatever  benents  one  might  expect  from  improved  environmental 
circumstances  associated  with  higher  social  classes  are  orfsel  by  family  size, 
Phis  is  not  (o  say,  liowever,  that  family  size  is  the  only  residual  variable 
reniaining  to  accoimt  for  variations  in  mortality.  Maternal  age  is  also  involved, 
and  this  prompts  a  consideration  of  maternal  competence,  since  it  is  the 
younger  mothers  who  have  the  problem.  These  two  factors,  and  probably 
others,  are  almost  certainly  interacting. 

The  data  froni  Douglas  and  his  colleagues  also  shosved  clear-cut  effects  on 
growth  and  Intelligeiice  associated  with  family  size  when  social  class  was  held 
constant.  What  is  clearly  evident  from  their  data  (see  Table  5)  Is  that  children 
frt)m  small  families  in  Jie  lowest  social  classes  grow  as  well  as  their  age  peers 
in  the  higher  social  classes.  In  other  words,  lower-class  mothers  can  and  do 
overcome,  or  compensate  lor,  whatever  factors  are  operating  to  interfere  with 
grcjwth  and  development,  providing  the  pressure  of  numbers  is  not  too  great* 
On  the  cjiher  hand,  family  size  has  no  ef  fect  in  the  higher  social  classes. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  regard  to  Intelligence.  Table  9  shows 
that  test  sc(ues  are  higherjn  the  smallest  families,  but  social  class  differences 
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reniuin.  What  is  perhaps  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  family 
size  are  evident  within  each  class,  even  the  highest, 

Direct'  I'Jvidence 

There  is  one  study,  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  hypothesis  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  effect  of  family  sizQ  was  developed  and  tested.  Nisbet  tested 
his  hypothesis  concerning  effects  on  intelli|ence  among  Aberdeen  school  chil- 
dren (74),  His  subjects  were  the  children  passing  from  primary  to  secondary 
school  in  1949  and  I959=around  2,500  each  year-who  were  given  a  batteiy 
of  intelligence  tests.  His  idea  was  that  the  greater  adult  contact  to  be  ex- 
pected in  smaller  families  would  stimulate  the  development  of  better  verbal 
ability  and  that  this  would  account  for  some  of  the  association  between 
family  si^e  and  intelligence  test  performance. 

He  tested  tKis  first  by  examihing  the  association  between  verbal  score 
(English  attainment)  and  family  size,  while  holding  intelligence  scores  con- 
stant. He'  found,  '*AI1  these  partial  correlations  are  negative  and  significantly 
different  from  "  (i.e.,  highly  unllkeiy  to  occur  because  of  sampling  fluc- 
tuations). Seconu,  he  compared  the  negative  correlation  with  family  size  in 
tests  dependent  on  verbal  ability  with  those  of  tests  more  or  less  independent 
of  such  ability.  He  expected,  and  found,  a  greater  degree  of  negative  correla- 
tion in  the  verbal  test,  though  the  difference  was  not  too  great,  Finallyj  he 
examined  the  negative  correlation  at  various  ages  on  the  assumption  that  the 
effect  of  the' environmental  influehce— the  decreased  contact  with  adults  in 
larger  families-**wili  tend  to  be  greater  at  later  ages  when  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  environment  begins  to  show  itself,**  The  negative  eor-relations 
were  indeed  found  to  increase,  both  when  different  groups  of  children,  aged 
7,  and  11,  were  compared*  and  also  when  the  results  at  ages  7,9,  and  1 1 
of  the  snme  children  were  compared,t 

Nisbet  concludes 

.  . .  that  part  of  (though  not  all)  the  negative  correlation  of  family  size 
and  intelligence  test  score  may  be  attributed  to  an  environmental  influence 
of  the  size  of  family  on  verbal  development  and  through  it  on  general 
mental  development.  (74,  p,  286) 

Here,  then,  appears  to  be  some  clarification  of  the  role  of  one  elemint, 
ciintaut  with  adults,  which  niay  account  for  variation  in  intelligence  with 
family  size.  Mis  data  also  show  that  the  effect  increases  with  increasing  age  of 
the  child.  Whatever  the  precise  causal  interrelations  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the 
process  continues  throughout  childhood, 

*fN  ^  =.;!56. anil  =.333  respectively, 
ffS  -  -.209,  -.226,  and  -.289  rt\^pecUvely. 
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The  I  mflicationS  ohwrHK  Evidknck 

The  ^^^ti^t^-  PSijyated  whh  individuals- 
primarily  the  children -in  a  family  are  varied,  but  serious:  increased  illness, 
including  malnutrition,  serious  enough  in  younger  children  to  increase  mor- 
tality rates;  less  satisfactory,  growth  and  intellectual  developrnent;  incre^ed 
illness  in  the  parents,  as  well  as  clear-cut  economic  and  eiiiotional  stresses. 
Family  si/e  is  not  the  only  cause  of  these  effects,  butMt  is  clearly  implicated 
as  an  important  element  in  the  interacting  network  of  causal  laciors. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  eflects  of  birth  interval  is  less  extensive  than 
that  relating  to  family  sii^e  but  no  less  disconcerting.  At  firsl  glance  the 
erfects  appear  to  be  quite  similar  -increased  mortality,  increased  morbidity, 
less  satisfactory  growth,  and  less  adequate  intellectual  development.  It  ap^ 
pears,  in  fact,  that  excessive  crowding  children^^too  "mariy  children  too 
quickly  in  a  family  with  a  young  mother  will  produce  the  same  .effects 
.quickly  that  excessive  numhvrs  of  children  will  produce  more  slowly  in  larger 
families. 

Do  these  effects  matter?  Are  the  consequences  of  excessive  family  size  or 
inadequate  spacing  of  children  at  the  family  level  sufficiently  serious  to  be  of 
concern  to  policymakers  or  economic  planners?  Wliai  is  needed  for  a  con- 
fident  answer  to  such  questions  is  data  thai  would  allow  us  to  move  from  the 
qualitative  description  of  effects  provided  by  the  evidence  available  to  quanti^ 
tative  estimates  of  the  overall  impact  of  such  effects.  Such  data  are  not 
available;  In  a  way  this  is  not  surprising,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  an  internationally 
preeminent  economist,  was  compelled,  because  of  a  similar  lack  of  data,  to 
justify  (he  provision  of  health  care  in  developing  countries  as  a  "moral  im- 
perative" in  his  monumental  Asian  Drama  (IS)..  In  the  light  of  the  evidence 
we  have  seen,  cme  might  equally  well  consider  the  limitation  of  family  size  or 
the  better  spacing  of  children  a  "moral  imperative/' 

One  can*  in  fact,  make  some  quantitative  estimates  with  ;he  data 
available --even  while  acknowledging  the  need  for  better  information.  Given 
the  data  frorTi  Scotland  that  the  average  1,0.  of  children  with  five  or  more 
sihllngs  is  ^M,  22  points  below  that  of  pnly  children,  what  are  the  implications 
hir  developing  countries''  In  Candelaria,  Colombia,  we' found  that  27  percent 
of  the  preschool  children  had  five  siblings  or  more.  The  implication  of  the 
association  between  family  size  and  intelligence  is  such  that  it  suggests  that  a 
fourth  ol  the  population  may  be  subject  to  serious  impairment  of  its  inteN 
lectual  development.  Evidence  from  the  United  States  has  a  direot  bearing 
here;  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation,  appointed  to 
investigate  why  so  many  youths  were  unfit  Un  military  service,  found  that  47 
percent  of  all  ytnmg  men  rejected  on  mental  grounds  came  from  families  with 
six  or  more  children  (76),  Similar  quantitative  data  were  provided  by 
Pasamanick  and  Ijlienfield  (77)  in  their  examination  of  maternal  and  fetal 
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factors  as.socialed  with  the  development  of  mental  deficiency.  They  found 
that  the  rate  of  mental  deficiency  was  approximately  40  per  1,000  amon| 
firstborn  children,  rising  to  140  per  1,000  for  fourth  children,  and  then  to 
400  per  1,000  in  sixth  children -a  tenfold  increase  over  the  rates  in  first 
children. 

It  is  also  appropriate  here  to  quote  a  statement  published  by  Dr.  Cicely 
Williams: 

.  .  ,  the  ''survival  of  the  fittest"  is  a  misapplied  cliche.  It  was  not  recog- 
nized that  the  same  conditions  that  will  kill  30  percent  of  the  babies  in  the 
first  year  of  life  will  also  produce  a  large  proportion  of  persons  with 
damaged  lives  who  will  be  a  burden  for  years  and  perish  at  a  later  date, 
(78,  p.  1280) 

Infant  mortality  rates  are  no  longer  so  higli;  infant  mortality  attributable 
to  family  size  was  probably  never  that  high,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  discussing  population  change  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
McKeown  said: 

,  Marriage  rates  were  high  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  an  increase 
in  the  birth  rate  would  have  been  due  chiefly  to  addition  of  children  to 
existing  families,  rather  tharu.to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  one-child 
families.  Hence  any  increase  in  the  birth  rate  would  have  been  offset 
largely  by  an  increase  in  postnatal  mortuUty,  (79,  italics  mine)  # 

Even  though  mortality  rates  have  declined  since  many  of  the  studies  re^ 
lating  them  to  family  si^e  were  carried  out»  we  know  that  such  rates  still 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  the. world,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
effects  associated  with  family  size  are  still  present.  Beyond  that,  we  do  know 
more  now  about  the  consequences  that  might  be  expected  among  the  chil- 
dren who^  do  not  die.  For  example,  the  steadily  accumulatin|  knowledge 
concerning  the  permanent  effects  of  malnutrition  on  the  growth  of  the  brain 
in  young  children  (9)  ought  to  give  pause  to  anyone  concerned  about  the 
human  resources  of  a  nation, ^he  evidence  here  is  such  that  any  measure  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  is 
worth  supporting  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Wnidd  reducing  family  me,  or  hwreasmg  birth  interval,  reduce  the  effects 
we  have  seen?  Once  again,  the  evidence  available  is  inadequate  for  an  un- 
qualined  answer.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  suggests  an  affirmative  ^answer, 
derived  from  the  ^ct  that  in  those  studies  in  which  social  class  as  well  as 
,  family  size  were  examined;  the  lower-class  mothers  who  had  only  one  or  two 
children  seem  to  have  provided  as  well  for  their  children  as  the  upper-class 
rnolhers.  This  leaves  unanswered,  of  course,  the  most  important  question: 
would  the  parents  of  large  families  have  provided  better  for  their  children  if 
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ihoy  had  fewer  o(  ihcm!  The  prnblem  pimd  here  could  be  stated  in  the  fbrm 
of  two  allernatjve  liypotheses: 

L  Parents  whu  do  limit  taniily  size  are  qualitatively  dirferent  from  those 
who  do  not.  This  difference  produces  (among  other  things)— 

a.  Smaller  numbers  of  children 

b.  Heajthicr,  moro  intelligent  children 
OR  ^ 

2,  Parents  whu  do  not  limit  family  size  have  the  same  potential  as  those 
who  do,  but-  \      ^  ' 

,    a.  Because  they  lack  knuwledge  uf\  or  access  to,  mearis  of  limiting 
family  si/e,  thoy  fail  to  do  so.  and, 
b.  Bcvause'o\  excessive  family  size, '-their  children  are  subject  to  more 
^Ihiess,  ieceivc  less  adequate  nutrition,  and  fail  to  achieve  their  full 
puluntial  for  physical  and  intellectual  development. 
Until  better  evidence  is  available,  and  such  evidence  is  urgently  needed,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  assert  that  either  of  these  is  correct.  In  the  meantihie, 
however,  there  is  evidence  that  mothers  would  like  to  control  their  family 
size.  K.A,P.  surveys  all  over  the  world  (80)  have  shown  repeatedly  that 
mothers  with  three  or  iour  children  want  no  mare.  For  lack  of  access  to 
adequate  and  effective  means  of  limiting  family  size,  many  of  these  w///have 
more  children,  and  there  is  no  way  to  know  whether  the  children  they  aU 
ready  have  would  have  been  better  cared  for  if  the  ones  their  niothefsdid  not 
want  had  not  been  born.  The  evidence,  at  the  very  least,  suggests  that  they 
would  have. 

For  everyone  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  children,  everyone  who  be- 
lieves  that- each  child  born  ^deserves  a  chance  to  achieve  his  own  best  poten- 
tial, the  message  is  clear:  we  must,  at  the  very  least,  make  it  possible  for 
parents  who  do  want  to  ccMitrol  their  family  size  to  do  so.  If  effective  means 
are  availabie,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  will  use  them-and  be  better^ 
parents  as  a  consec|uencce. 
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OthpF  RrpiiFfcfl  on  Population/ Fa  mlly 
Pianninif  publlshmi  in  dah>  arr; 

'(■tintracGpUvp  Tpchntilogy!  Cufnmt  and 
PpfiMpt'eUvp  Mi'tiiodH,"  shpldfin  J.  Hpgal 
and  ChFiati^phrr  Tirtir.  No  I  Hitond 
HdiUnn,  July  197 L 


'■pripuliition  iind  Kainily  Planning  ProgFamn; 
A  Faclhmk,*'  Doruthy  NnrtiiUin.  Nn.  M, 
Tiunl  ICditltin,  Jiini.-  1971. 
"tiovrFninrnrnl  I'niiry  Hfuu-mrnU  on  Popu^ 
lationr  An   Iiivnnfory,"  UnitHl  Natinna 
Piipuliition  ni vision,  Nn.  H.  Fi'bruary  1970, 
■  ('oinintfrciiil  PrMiliiciinn  and  nistFibution  of 
ContrHeMpiivr-ft^^^   Alfn'd         Nollina  ami 
lUyiiiond  L.  Hnlfiky,  No.  1,  Junp  1970, 
''Voluntary  Htfrili^/Ujonj  A  World  Vipw," 
^  HarriPt  H,  pFpaiM'r.  Nn,  fi,  July  1970/ 
"Population  (iniwlb  and  I-'tfinnmie  SVi>|faro." 
WaFfrn  C,  rtfibinHon  and  David  Hof^ 
liirhi'F,  Nri.  n,  Ft^bruaFy  197U 
^  t -otrnfuinicaMon  In  Fninily  PhinninK,"  Wih 

bur  Hchrninm,  No.  7,  ApFil  197L 
'■p{i5tpaFtum  Hcrvicf'a  in  Faniily  Planiiing: 
FindingN  io  Dalf,*'  jaequrlin!-  F.  Forfesl 
NiJ:.  B,  July  1971-. 

Studlpa  In  FAmiJy  PUnnlns,  a  monthly 
hulU'tin,  cnntalna  artieloa  on  a  vyida  Fangf  of 
topica  related  In  jMjpuliUioii  and  family  plan- 
ning. Avflilabhf  in  French  and  HijanlBh 
bpginning  with  Vfilutne  1.  NmnbcF  49,  Jan^ 
uaFy  1970, 

The  Population  Council  a|ao  pubiiahea  sofi. 
cover  booka  on  aelpclKi  topics  relalcd  to  pop* 
ulatinn  and  family  planning.  The  following 
booka  will  Isg  aent  fre*  of  chiiFge  io  Ilbrariea 
of  univprsiticg  and  rpaj^arch  InaUtutiona  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Irfitin  Anieriga  whero  atudy 
in  demogFaphy  i«  under  way  of  piannpd.  Each 
Fpnuest  shnyld  be  srnl  to  the  Information 
omce  with  a  Irttep  describing  the  tnatitutien'i 
Iraininf  and  reaoareh  pFOfFAma.  Ordora  from 
jhdivjduala  df  from  instUutlons  In  areaa  Dtbef 
ihan  those  nipntioned  above  ihoyld  be  di* 
rttried  to  Kpy  nookg  Sepvice,  Ino.i  425 
Asylum  *Strpj>t,  liridgepoFi,  Connpcticut 
06610,  U  S  A, 

Hi>an,  L.,  Richnmnd  K.  Andpntorr,  and 
Hownrd  il,  Tfltum,  A  Study  Pf  Pppulntion 
and  Famity  Plnnning:  Manpower  and 
Tmining.  1971.  138  pp.  imU  0-878n4. 
fX)0-3,  |,1.9ri  .  r 

t'nNahnni  Oanit?!,  AVAffs  and  Poputatiun 
Umitatinn.  197L  4D  pp.  IHHN  0.87834^ 

David,  fk-nFy  P.,  Famity  Planning  snd  Af^r^ 
iifin  in  thi^  ^in!iMi  Cauninrit  af  Centmt  and 
Emttm  Kuhipe,  1970=  316  pp  IBFIN 
0^87B3  hOOB^fl/  $,T95 
I^awci'lC,  JaniOe  T.,  F^avehaln^  and  Popular 
Usn,  1970.  \m  pp.  ISBN  0.STO4-M1.7 

Npwman,  Hidney  H.,  ^i^ldFed  f).  Bpck,  and 
Nftrsh  I^wit  (eda.),  AboFtian,  Ohiainfd  and 
Denirdi  Rrafnrch  Approaehfs,  ii7i.  Ap- 
proi.  JOO  pp.  IHHN  0^B7834-M5.X.  $4  r*0 
Popiilaiipn  Council,  Manuat  for  SuriT\i 
FvrtHity  and  Family  Planning:  Knawlrdjif. 
Aitituiffn,  and  PFaciicp^  1370,  427  pp  IHHN 
0^87834.009-2.  14.50 
Ross.  John  A„  WalteF  B.  Watson^  and  Robert 
J.  I^phain,  Hnndhofik  for  ^rviff;  SiaiisUfs 
in  Famity  Plnnning  pFOgmmM,  Third  Bdi- 
l  ion,  1971.  ApproiE,  160  pp.  IHUN  0^87834- 
CWSH.  13.95 
•Hiinmonai  CiPorgn  K.,  Tht  Indian  tnvrMment 
in  Family  Planning,  1971.  232  pp  milN 
0.87834  m)4-l   14 TiO 
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I  Family  Steiieture  Chaniei  and  Child  Care* 
J 


Testimony 
Fresented 

by 

SandEa  L.  Hpffitrth,  Ph,D. 
prsgif3m  of  Rgigareh  sn  Wstn^n  and  FamlLy  FsLley 
The  Urban  InstlCuEB 
May  25  ,  19"^8 
Seliet  CemffltEtge  en  Fopulaclsn 
If.  S*  Houie  sf  Rgprssgntaelvgi 


*Ths  research  gn  whl^h  this  Iggclmsny  Is  based  was  earrltd  gut  under  Grant 
Ne,  21-IU77-09  from  Che  BnpleymenE  and  Training  AdmlnlsCraElOn,  U,  S,  Depsrfc- 
menE  ot  Labor,  under  £He  authsrlty  s£  Tlele  Par£  B,  □£  £ht  Csmp^ghgnilva 

EmployniertC  and  Trslnlni  Aet  sf  19?3*     Reiearchers  underCakini  such  prsjeEii 
Under  governmeftt  ^pflnssrthip  are  gneouragtid  Es  eKpreis  freely  their  prsfesslsnal 
Jud^enEi    Thg  opLnlsns  gxpfeised  are  thsss  of  the  authsr  and  ds  ns£  necessarily 
refleet  Che  views  sf  the  Urban  InsttCuce  Of  ics  sponssrs^ 


INTRODUCflOrK 

The  rearing  of  Ehe  htscC  genefatign  ti  ef  thw  gfeateit  IspefCanee  eg 
aOcUcy*     Yet  ve  dg  nOC  kngv  ahg  lang  tmm  rimlf igatlena  af  Feeent  ehanges  la 
the  foffllly,     The  most  IsiporCtnc  shprc-Etrra  rgsylE  of  these  Ghaniea  is  she 
Inergislng  reliance  of  parents  on  alternative  earitakiri-   "day  eare^"  fgr 
their  preichegl.  fihildren,     Thire  ire  few  pafenta  whs  dg  not  rely  on  baby^ 
sisters »  nuri^ry  iehgaia,  and  klndy rgar tens  far  £he  care  and  "atifflulacton  or 
Chelt  children  during  ssae  Of  their  waking  hours  diitini  Eha  fifiB  six  yeari 
,  9f  life,     In  l';^76,  almgat  half  of  all  ehlldren  3  to -I  were  enrelled  in  nursery 
aehsdl  or  klnth! rgarten  (80  percent  af  the  five  year  oldi;  31  pereent  gf  the 

3  Ee  4  year  ol'^s)  ,  eemparod  with  30  percenE;  In  1967  (^5  pereenc  and  14 

1  ..        /  \ 

p^reent  reipeetivfjly)  .      The  proportlgn  gf  infants^  and  teddlers  in  day  gare 

Is  unkngwn ,  \  , 

We  wguld  ^rO' ably  noE  be  ai  cgnceened  abeut  3uih.-aleernative  eaFe  e^oept 

that  d  sybstaniia'-  nufflbef  ef  presdhogi'',ehildren  are  'i/i  such  care  for  20 

or  isgre  hours  .i  wijek.     The  sost  Imporcanc  of  the  recent  /changes  in  the  family 

And  thti  ufiy  thac  has  been  sBsst  often  blamed  for  intfi^^sed  reliance  on  aleernatlve 

care  is  the  inijreaiing  entty  into  the  labor  farce  of  Che  motheri  ef  young 

children.     We  will  then?  fere   feGua  mgsC  Of  eur  at  tendon  en  the  children  of 

working  rrsothera,   since  this  iroup  Is  fflosc  in  need  af  iubstantlal  alternative 

care.        What  la  the  m/ignitude  gf  this  phengmenen?    What  kind  ef  care  do 

Jit^ferenE  typei  af  working  mothera  Ghgege?     ts  there  enaugh  care?    What  will 

be  ^he  neT?ri  for  L-hild  care  by  1900?    What  mlihe  alter  Che  lupply  of  day  eare 

or  the  ntn^dH  af  warking  fnethers  by  1990?     Finally,  what,   if  anything,  shauld 

ot  eeuld  be  Aonn  at  thu  federal   level.'  ■  ' 
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PRESCHOOL  CHILORRi  OF  WOBKING  MOTHEM i     l970'td  I9i0 

Alehsuih,  in  the  paac»  ushers  with  prtsehoal  ehildreiiXtypleaily  remaiked 
at  heme,  in  reeinc  ym^ts  labat  feree  pBrclcipacien  ratei  have\gen  riiing 
faaCer  among  aecheri  of  ysung  ehildEgn  Ehan  among  any  sEher  grsi^i  of  wsain 
(fpQs  20  percenc  in  1965  ta  41  percent  in  1971),     Sinde  1955  the  nOabeE  ef 
preaehnni  children  with  werklng  sagEhgrs    has  incriaied  65  perGent,  InXsplCg.  ojf^ 
dBclinlng  farfilicy.    Andt  sven  though  the  fertility  ef  individual  woatti  hiS.  ' 
baen  deellnini,   the  nisbet  ef  pfeachool  ehildren  with  worklag  machers  is  xdkely 
te  Goncinue  to  inergase  up  te  she  yeaf  1990*    There  are  two  reassng  for  this 
cantlnued  IncrBaae,     Flritj  in  the  1180' 3  the  large  baby  boaffl  cahort  will  b# 
in  their  peak  ehildbearing  years*    If  these  yeuag  women  behave  in  a  predictible 
fashisny     and  oplniana  of  repueable  deBagrapheri  vary  on  this  issueg  we  exp4at 

2  i 

a  26  pefGent  increase  in  the  nisiber  sf  presehaal  ehildten  by  1990*     Since,  at 
the  aame  tlaie,  we  expect  the  labor  fpfce  par tieipatien  rates  sf  their  mathers 
to  continue  to  Increase,    again p  barrlni  unforiion  evintgp  the  number  of  ch|.ld^ 
ron  of  working  mothers  will  increase  for  this  reason  as  well?    We  predice  a| 
67  P^fi^Rfit  Increase  in  the  ftimb^r  of  ehlldrdn  of  working  ftidthers  by  1990i 
1977  there  were  an  estls^tid  1^^  5  million  preschool  children  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  6,2  millipn  (34  percent)  had  working  mothers.    By  1990  there 
will  be  24,1  million  preschool  children^  10>4  million  (abaut  43  percent)  with 
workini  tnethers     (Table  I).  '  | 

DAY  CAKI  IH  THl  19?0.*S  | 

i 

Although  the  range  of  possible  typei  of  alternate  care  ii  eneraouSi  la 
general,  parents  rely  on  In'^hose  care  and  care  by  relatives ,     In  1965 .  nearly 
twn-chirda  ef  all  preschool  ehildifin  of  working  mothef?  were  cared  for  by  'a, 
relative  (Tablo  2),    Of  the  other  one-third,  15  percent  were  cared  for  in  the 
child's  heae  by  a  babysitter  or  hsusekeeperi  16  percent  were  cared  for  in  the 


Tablfi  1 


iitlBitei  and  FreJeeEisni  ef  Childrefi  with 
MetharB  In  Ehs  Labsif  pgree,  1970-1990  */  b/ 
(in  ihsugandi) 


1970  1971         '  1977  1980        .  1985 


Tdtal 
Children 

19,321 

17.792 

.  1 
I 

I  18,501 

20,358 

23,353 

24,164 

Children 
Under  6 
wieh  HPChers 
in  the 
Labor  Forge 

!  V 

6,385 

6,253 

7,532 

9,421 

10,453 

Pereen^  of 
Children 
Under  6 
wlEh  Hstheri 
in  the 
Labor  Force 

■  i 

■  V 

33,8 

37.4 

-/-  ^-  

37,0 

A0,0 

43,2 

a/    Seureeit     "Chlldrin  ef  Working  Hathers,"  Spoetal  Labsr  FareK  Reparfea 
tfl34,  154,  165,  174  "  " 

.  "Sunimary  of  Speeial  Labsr  Feree  Repsrt.  March  1975 
"AimosE  Half  of  All  Chiidren  Have  HoEheri  In  che  Labor  Fereg,'* 

MgnEhly  Labor  Review.  June  1977 
Tablea  from  tho  Bureau  of  Labor  itstliClei  on  ehtldren  with 
wsrking  moEhgri,  Hen  thly  _Labar  Rev  leg  -.  forthesmlng/  . 
"Prajaetiona  af  the  PopuUEian  of  Ehe  United  SEateai 
1975  te  2050."    Current  PopulaEion  HiparEa,  Otirles 
P'25,  Ho.  601,  October  1975. 

y    PriUmlnary  proJeeElona  af  Ehe  liuinber  of  ehlldrin  under  6  with  motherp 
In  the  labar  force  by  Ralph  Smith,  The  Urban  InsElEuie. 


f 

'  fabk  i 

1 

Diy  Cifi  Atfiniijiin^i;  Huober  si  F^iiehoBl 
(U)  Childryn  wUh  lis^hyri  in  thi  Labsf^ 
psrEi  b)f  Type  sf  AfFflnpmeht  and  Yiif , 

(in  ibsusands)'* 

Type  sf       -  ■ 
Affynpiiient 

19SQ 

m 

TeiaUl  yUt] 
ifinEligrs  in 

1532 

mn 

MsEhflf,  fiEhef 
Hythir/fjiElieF 

m 

iM 

mi 

il 

112 

w 

2001 
123  . 

'lA  ifi 

im 
m 

iOlS  . 
2§26 

m 

3345 
3136 

m 

Hf  fiitP         1  ^iH  ila 

Clillil-a  hpti 

(.15) 
.  (.15) 

512 

MB 
S38 

mi 
%i 
%] 

\m 
m 
m 

1130 
1130 

1413 
1M3 

3136 

im 

f  16V 

iiio 

mi 
m 

mi 

513 

,i02i 

im 
m 

\m 

2335 
1130 
1205 

2921 
IM3 
i^OB 

32^0 

'  m 

..  30? 

^  353 

^,14 

5Ii 

'  111 

fidrea  for  Sulf 

2S 

32 

31 

38  ' 

12 

(.01) 

ii 

63 

n 

105 

il  'm\mim  im  Tabh  I 

1/  Law  Rnd  Splndier,  1558;  Tiblii  hi  and  h^il  Mther 
mtM  n  week!  9r  fflsfi,  full^  er  m^ik^,  in 
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pf  ^  utt^f  or  day  care  h™  eperator.    Only  J,  5  p#reent  warM  ^cipid  fer  " 
In  «  group  care  cenEef.     The  43^  gf  Ehe  child  is  a  faecar  in  cheice  gf  care. 
SUghely  fev^r  ef  th^  dhlldrtn  tmder  3  (3.9  p#teeQt)  and  sllihEly  ^fe  sf 
Ehe  3  CO  5  y^sr  olds  (6.9  psregnt)  were  cated  for  In  ireup  e.r^  etnttrif 
Marq  reeenc  djca  an  che  3  to  5  year  elds  ihow  EhaE  Chlngs  hav^  net 
=  c^hanged  much  gvgr  th^  decade?      If  anything,  preftrinei  for  In-h™  gare  by 
reUclves  has  tngreaied.     Three-quartan  sf  Che  3  Co  S  year  aldg  wi^h  mthmti 
in  the  Ubor  tares  were  eared  for  by  4  felaclve,  20  percent  by  a  nen-relaUvef 
Only  3.3  pdreent  were  eared  for  In  day  qare  eenEeri. 

Fewer  than  XO  persenc  of  those  heusehslds  with  a  ysimg      child  under  6 
who  ug^d  day  earo  did  not  pay  far  It  at  all.    Ttte  dqlUr  ea.t  of  day  care  to  parenti 
aqeording  to  Lnfer^atlon  available  fres  ieveral  gtudlea,  li  surprlalnily  law-- 
1,30  CO  .70  child  per  haur,'^    However,  paymentJ  are  not  nefieiiarlly 

In  cash,     Thtrty'Sl5?  perccnC  of  chaie  who  paid  rgparted  that  thqy  paid 
In  cash,  anqther  thlrty-sisc  percent  p.itd  in  kind ,,  and  tvinty- flvo  percent 
reported  thae  ehey  paid  both  in  ^!agh  and  In  klnd^ 
Typy  of  FjmjL^  Jnd  ■gho  Uy^_gj:_pay  CarM  Arfangym^ht 

^Uthough  ve  do  not  ^tnew  much  about  the  ae tual  proeegs  of  ^hooiing  day  eare, 
v«  are  gradually  learning  what  facte rs  parenti  canilder  most  iapartanc  and  what 
types  of  parents  choose  each  of  the  different  kinds  Of  care  for  their  children. 

Several  studies  have  eenfirffled  that  there  Ij  gubiCantlal  aireeoent  ansng 
parenti  In  the  Ordering  of  criteria  used  ts  select  day  care:     I)     the  suit- 
ability  Qf  the  provider,    2)  \the  canvenlence  of  the  hoiira,     3)     the  locatlen 
of  the  care,"    4)     thy  cost  of  the  care,  and     5)     the  type  of  proirsa?  Tlie 
iige  of  the  child  Is  most  tmportdnt  In  GValuatlng  the  iuitablllty  Of  the  pro- 
vldtir,     Pirenti  are  auch  ^ore  likely  to  eonilder  dav  care  centeri  for  thelf 
1  to  5  year  old  children  than  for  Infants  and  toddlers.     This  la  partially 
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bceauss  such  gare  is  less  availably  for  thm  mder  3  gTSUp  |  hevever,  pargncs 
b^llsvg  . lhaC  .^esee  In  Ehelr         homm  Qr  thst  of  s  provider  Is  beecir  luleed  CO 
ehfi  ysiager  chlld^    Patents  of  sehsol  age  children  are  Lallktiy  es  use 

eiaief  care,  sinGe  pfegusably,  Ehe  ehlldfin  are  In  sqHosI  aoaE  of  Chs  day,  Pre^ 
fereneea  for  daytime  cart  do  net  ieem  eq  difNr  gr^aely  a^iii  partnts  wiEh  cbll^ 
drcn  sf  iifflilar  ag«a,      WhaE  differs  ^st  is  Ehe  availability  sf  dlfferenc 
kinda  sf  care^     Differ^e  Cypes  Of  faailies  have  dlffsrenE  sptloni- 

Ineetsa  is  one  daEgrain^E  of  chg  availability  of  eare*    Although  higher 
LBQQmn  fafflilles  ^d  families  In  which  the  wlfa  makes  a  good  wage  are  likely  Es 
ipesd  sors  aoriey  for  day  care,  Ingose  doas  not    predict  Cype  of  ^are  iilrectly. 
Qiildren  of  both  lew  and  high  incoae  paronEi  are  ssre  likely  Eo  be  In  day  eare 
Centers  Ehari  children  of  middle  Income  parenEs*     Thig  la  probably  a  regulE  of 
the  lubsidizaEioh  of  oare  Ehrough  social  service  agencies <    As  a  reiulE,  low 
Incose  children  are  mora  likely  Eo  be  In  public  and  private  non-profit  day 
care  cenEersi  upper  income  children  are  ^re'  likely  to  be  In  private  far-prgfic 
centers  or  nursery  schoolf,     Ngwever,  low  Income  faailles  are  just  as  likely 
to  rely  on  non-^paid  help  from  relativei  and  friends «  and  high^lncose  families 
to  hire  babyslEEers  and  housekeepers  Eo  care  for  ehelr  children  aE  hose  while  ehey 
are  working  as  Eo  use  cenEers,     Similarly,  Ehe  leve,l  sf  educaEish  of  the  ^ther 
has  been  found  Eo  affecE  expendiEures  on  cart,  buE  noE  Eype  of  care  chosen. 

DlfferenE  Eypes  of  care  are  dif ferenEially  available,  depending  on  a  fanll^s 
geographical  residence^    There  is  wide  variaElsn  froa  staEe  Eo  state  and  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  in  Ehe  raElo  of  cenEers  to  ntsiber  of  pregchsol  childreni 
according  Eo  our  calculations,    there  Is  evidence  EhaE  Ehe  availability  of 
cenEafs  does  have  an  impacE  on  choice  sf  carei  parents  are  more  likely  to 

11 

reporc  reliance  on  centers  in  areas  of  greater  supply  (e#g#,  urban  areas), 

However,  faslly  sEruclure  Is  the  single  most  Ispsrt^t  dif f erenClaEor  of 
choice  sf  day  care  by  working  laoeherSi     For  examplei  children  of  single  parentg 
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af#  tvleg  43  iLkely  ta  be  In  day  egre  GenCtjra  aa  qhlldrin  wtch  tws  p.irinta/'  = 
Tho  IfflportimE  reason  say  be  chat  single-paEenE  familiys  arq  ogre  likely 

to  be  poor  and  therefore  eligibly  ce  reciive  subsidies  for  child  earq.""  How- 
'tver,  other  explanation^  ace  poaplbl^.     aesides  who  headi  Ehe  faaily,  che 
coffipoaiElgn  of  the  family  is  impertant.     ^ug  a  nonworklng  adult  live  in  Eha 
houiiuhoid,  or  an  adoleseent  cniid?     Families  in  which  there  Ln  a  gfandparenc, 
4  disabled  or  uaeaployid  adult,  or  a  Eeefiage  child    as  well  as  a  preschool 
Child,  are  more  likely  to  rely  an  Ln^h?3":.    eare        □  relatLve  than  are  ramlltis 
with  no  sueh  persen.     Single  parents  may  be  less  likely  ca  live  la  large 
extended  faffllllyg  or  to  have  Coenage  children  and  say  therefore  find  It  both 
more  aeceptable  and  more  neyessary  to  placq  their  ehlld  in  qencers.  Given 
the  gcrength  of  values  strongl/  guppgrting  the  family's  pferagiitiVQ  to  care 
for  ttg  children  yichout  interference,  a  husband-wife  family  may  find  it  more 
aeeepcable  co  use  a  iltter  or  relative  than  ca  rellnqulah  care  of  the  ehlld 
to  professional  car^:iEakers  In  a  center, 

Sfflall  fafflilieg  are  mere  likely  than  large  fasllleji  to  use  day  care  Cintersi" 
The  expense  of  center  care  may  sake  it  prohibitive  for  large  faaillesi  in-hatEe 
baby  sitting  has  been  estimated  eo  be  equivalent  in  cost  to  out^sf=hame  care 
if  there  are  three  or  iiore  children. 

Finally,  whether  relatives  and  friends  live  near-by  and  ean  be  eaunted  on 
to  help  ^tth  child  care  is  important  in  choice  of  care,     families  that  have 
feeently  air/ed  have  been^  foLaid  to  be  me  re  likely  to  rely  m  center  care  than 
googr=iphLc,;i  L  iv   ^cabLu   E;imLLi*j^,"     Small   tamLlIes  .ihd  EhOHe  with  prnf  ij3   Isna  I 
head  J  jIv^??  T;or>i   likiiLy  to  be  geg  gr^phica  L  ly  rnablLt?,   co  be   Living  far 

frorr,  felaclvMsi  mi   rrliindSi    4nd  thefefarei   to  use  Cynter^i     Such  fafriiLke?  ar?; 
-«l>n  mof'^   Liltt?ly   to  he   tQi'fid   in  ijrb4n  ireas. 

Thus,  after  considering  the  effects  of  f^ily  struqture  and  composltlen, 
including  tsex  oi  head,  nunsber  and  ages  of  children,  and  presence  of  other 
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Jdoita,    U  'ihouU  b€  no  surpriae  thjs  rgeo  addg  ng  pr^dLctL^^  pover  te  day 
^   ^        In       .  . 

eary  e..Q.cu,         "hua  if  blaek  shLldrai  appear  so  use  egnterg  sqre  than  white 
children,   it  U  beeauay  blank  chiidron  dru  mora  Ukgly  te  be  living  wuh  enly 
one  partinc  Lintl  ia        paor  Ehan  dre  whlto  ehiLdr«?n. 

Of  Goura^,  djiy  z^tn  cheiei^  U  alse  scfongl^^  dgpoadenC  en  the  aothyr'a 
wnrk  schQjuU,  yh^Ehyf  ahu  Wfsrks  patE^of  fyU-clniG,     MDEhors  working  pars-cijnt! 
are  nare  likgiy  cs  report  thnc  they  apliE  shild  cara  with  thelf  spsuses  or 
thac  chay  card  for  tho  child  vhile  at  work,  and  chey  reporf  more  rdllance  on 
Infonual  types  of  cara,^'     Full-else  werkerg,  on  the  other  haiVd,  dgpgnd  sofg 
en  fonyii  care,  whocher  ia  family  day  care  hesea  or  In  dny  care  cenCeri,  Their 
yuun^  enildren  are  leya  likely  to  be  reportGd  as  caring  for  cheaselves  or  as 
stjin^  in  chti  care  Qt  oLdor  glbUngi.'"    Since  amplsyGd  female  heuieheld  heads 
are  aerq  likely  eo  bo  working  full-tiaq  thaii  eaplQyqd  wives, this  further 
emphasizes  the  Ispertancu  of  family  atruecur e-csnditloned  availability  a^  the 
prlaafy  deEerainonc  of  Jay  care  chaiise.^' 
How  AdgquaEe   Lh   D;jy  Ciru   in  thii  L97Q'-i7 

Sose  IBiQQO  presehoolefg  were  reported  as  caring  for " theaselves  in  1965. 
Aithsuiih  thia  m  alarmLng  nu3±er,  it  repreienEs  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
children  ^'  uLu.  faec  chat  nearly  all  p^renES  can  locate 

Ftsr'"  ^tiop..    Ed  conelude  chat  the  supply  of  day  eate 

'    -id    int\:jy.  of  fntpChor^i    into  ch^j   Libor  forey. 
'         '      ^ir..-:^e  some  kind  of  carG,   this  does  not  Sean 
cha^   ^,Mt>y  ■xt'i'.     ,'  ;ul.j  :  v   .:■  the  carj  or  ehat  Ehe  quality  Is  adequace.  Parental 


reflect:         :  r\  jiJequacii 


id  :  letlitieSi  and  inflated  prieeg  could  all 


Qn&  reeanE  at^'y*  r"ywf:=   %han  ;  '  ^preent  of  all  parents  surveyed  reporced  them- 
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inlvey         b*i  '^Ith^r  lurin  thari  i-omplQCely  a.iCifiEicd  of   ca  be  dliijiaclsf led  wish 
thiilt  yurrL'fit  dJ7  cdfti  arrangeeiyncs*         fM  the  oEhar  hand,    che  gaise  scudy 
fnpQffeed  chdc  aboiifi  ;jn»^=quartyf  of  parents  vould  liky  Co  change  to  ongEh^r  fora 
^^t  caVfi,     Almotit  hiSlf  Qt   cne^M  dKalfgd  to  switch  to  center  or  nursery  scheol 

'Unca  Ehj?  agu  ef  Ehii  ehil  iren  O  rKit  ruported,   it  say  be  that  such 
ferule. 'I  fefl^eE  che  changing  nr^y^rj  of  children  rather  than  widespread  dls  = 
affection  with  tn^hone  care^     tJn  the  scher  hand  thny  sight  intlleate  Chac 
pirenc.'j  am  ^jaelafied  wtth  the  care  they  are  uglng  because  they  hava  no  al^ 
tgrnaE  tvc'i  i     F.irfjnr-al  j^atliif  aeclun  Say  noE  ff^flect  their  true  difficulties  In 
obcalnlnis  car(>  for  their  ehlldren- 

juj^l  1  tv^,       Parenta  are  concerried  abouc  Ehy  qunlity  of  eare  Chelr  ehlidriiii 
receive.     Or   thQ?sM  ehanginj|  E  roa  one  type  ot  earu  to  another,   the  largest  nusber 
of  parents   in  one  litudy  reporEyd  that  the  provider  Wflii  net  guitable,   for  reasons 
^hev  detiriifd  to  ht?  not  Ilklr.i^  EhM  pros^  tiler  or  faellitt^s,  net  being  able  to 
tind  .1  fyiiably  provLdetj   a  prof^raa  ^oLnn  esistenc^i   or  a  provider  nu 

longer  avaiiabldT     '/litj   in  geiectlng  anath^r  fors  of  carej  chlld-erlented 
faGCdra  sunh  as  the  warsch  of  chu  riirCj   thy  super^/iglen  ^  and  the  quality  of 
thy  Htaff  aii  well  a!j  whtither  the  child  iike>i  che  -^/pe  of  care  were  sore  la= 
pottafiE.     The  CMiucatianal  cospenent  itself  was  af  minimal  laporcanco  to  parenEi. 
In  the  only  gui^^jf  of  fart  to  evaluaEe  the  quallCy  of  care  in  eenteri  and  day 
care  hdse4,  vheEher  of  net  an  edyeational  program  wag  off e red  was  one  of  the 
erlEerla  '-ndlcatin^  che  qualUy  of  the  hofte  or  eentef,"^     Slnc^  rnany  :-enters 
do  not  pf:^r=ir?M  to  offer  an  rdueatisnai  program,  and  parent:!  do  not  neeegsarily 
vatit;  'j'leh  a  p  f  oirr  4n , '    "iiie   Irive  n  E 1 ^or  ' -j  di'fLniciyfi  o^    quality  rfiay  noc 
■ipprgpr  Lit*? .     aUMo'I^H  chu  rojfjaf  chyf  h   cons  tdf^red  thy  quaiity  of  care  feund 

fh'i    ifM'!'.'  ■  «th*^'^^       I V   low.    rhe  nui^-Atiou  r-if  nh^'  ^nalUv  ijf  care  rnrialf^H 

tn  by   r.'i-^l  'rfd.     Kuf^her   Ln  .-i?"!  t;  uacor^  Eo  separate  guE  chy  various  corn- 
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ly}P2.\y.^J  .  FjcU  i£  ins  -indyvpy^dej-A.^-ln  1975  chtsrH  wero  cipp  f  ox  lm,r  -  -  / 
2  llcenge?4  -jay  eafd  ePrtCera   In  che  Unieed  StaEca.  wlch  an  enrdl: 

7nn,gon  prcaL-htSol  ehildrrin  ^T<ibU  3),     Therd  werq  app  fqk  tma  td  ly  9_5,O0O  Uegnsdd 

pretehdnl  i.-hl Idreti . Asaiiain^  £haE  all  day  care  eenCerg  ;ind  .ibdut  10  pereenC 
day  cam  hqmea  are  1  Itongod  or  rtppraved,  we  gsttmacd  chac  tn  1975  Ehijfrj  were 

<i  toEnL  of  27j'tOO  day  care  Gsnserg  and  aome  950,000  liggnayd  and  unUeensgd 

25 

day  ^.:4f«i  hgmea   in  the  United  Status.        Together  eh^3«  Gonterg  and  hgfflqg  had 
an  •meollmc?(ie  nf.  abotiE  2.4  inLiHen  prqachcisL  children.     Different  ojcimaEda 
based  an  prirental-  rgporta   fT.ibU  4'j   IndicaEe  that  a  tatal  of  2,3  mill  Ion 
chlldriin  wer«?  daru-j  far  outglde  tha  child's  honicM      1,1  million  chlldfy-n  wGPy 
In  lleennotl  nr  unlicensed  day  earo  homci  and  ecnters  and  1,0  mil  Lion  werd  cafdd 
fdr  in  the  hemu  of  a  rdlatiytj.     Thu  rase  of  the  4,3  million  pfq^geheyl^ra  who 
arn  not  carfid  for  by  Eheir  parentg   (2,0  million)  we  DatlmaCed  aa  Gsrod  for  in 
chq  f^hlld'  j  home  by  J  rGlatt'/Q  or  babysictdr, 

Vfjry  ILteld  ig  kneum  about  day  caro  providurg,  ggpuGlaLly  chose  who  eperaty 
In  thdir  own  honiHg  and  thoge  whs  are  unLicunnqd,     Al chough  Cherq  are  data  avails 
itjIm  -in  day  car??  ct-nEgf  vnrkcr.n,   3UGh  workera   eomprljg  a  rt!l,itively  small  prd  = 
pdfEiun  of  thtj   ^otaU      In  1975,    frtr  examp  Ifj ,  d  f  the.      t  Imaced  2,5  million  total 
Mr^*Faki?f3   fothur  than  p.i::^nc3>  only  59,000,    luris  chan  3  pisrcenCj  wdrkt^d  in  day 
■j.ir-'  -MoEuri   fT.ibU  ^j.     An  jddLtlonal  95,000  wqrq   lleunsed  day  caru  hoeiti 
pfuvidof^,     These  provLdiiTrg  pay  tAXui  and  appear  in  labdf  forcfi  gcaElgtieg; 
how^ivKp,   tj^e'h^r  thMv  ,iena  t  L  tu  ti>rj  antv  7  pfireent  af  all  card  takers  in  1975  ,  The 
eOTia  Iti  ini^,   )1  p'.*  r'^fm  ? ,   a   ETtal  hi  2,3  3  iiillton  persons,   wsire  working  aa  day 
■.^.irr?  pri^vider-j  but  are  riat  typK'ally  <;ounCGd  as  part  of  thv.   \  aV-o'^  for-'?.  These 
;"i;nr.K-i3i'n  Li'  0   2,  j5  nilllon  vorkprs,   prlinafily  wnmen,   a^rOTint^^d  ^.o  about  t 
P'Mjtint    ?  r  Ehu   tf=>t4l    :  rf^^jOi^MiJod ,    1)75   fi^malo   labor   fsfee  of  37  milltun  woiran, 

rh'ii   ^h*>r*i   n    1    ;'ini£antial  .^roup  af  ^^o;n<!n  providlnis  a  syrvieu  sh,it  id 
nn  c   1  (1.^  1 'i'ln-J   1  !^   'h«'  '^f^^HM  National  Pr-^duet.     ;lii(;t5  provltlor??  hav*:!  bc^ijn  fsund  tg 
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E-jt  isufid  Supply  af  Day  dfn  C'^ntorg 
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aakfi  a  very  low  praftc;   chey  hJve  been  aaid  to        gybgldlzlnH  working  sothqrs 
by  pfovlding  lew  'zo-it  caffi  at  lltclq  benefit  te  Ehnfflge  Ivog ,        Yet  the 
iiVailablliEy  ot  such  care  has  bQnn  abuoluEely  eiaenclai,  enabling    seehers  of 
yQwffig  ehilclren  to  enter  Che  labor  fpfeOi     Factofa  thnt  have  kept  thesd  women 
frgni  entgrtng  the  iabot  fqrqe,  and  those  r;h,ic  may  affect  the  CuturQ  avall^ 
abllicy  o£  prgvldtirg  are  ifflportant  qusstlens  Ehat  wp  will  tauch  en  at  a 
latiir  peinte 

At  thc!  prggHnC  tlfflti  we  dsn*t  knew  enough  abQUt  day  care  pravlderg  ts 
evaluate  existtng  day  darsi  need§,  far  as  the  aupply  of  CQntefii  thy 

evldenet  la  csnE radleCsry ,     The  supply  sf  centers  hag  qsponded  irestly  over 
thy  past  decade.     Between  1970  and: 1^75  the  number  sf  spacsi  doubled  whllg 
thi?  ntEibgr  of  preaeheel  chridren  of  working  methgrs  Increased  by  snly  abqut 
13  percent.''      Although  alaest  hall  ef  all  day  cafe  centers  aslnEala  waltirig 

lists,  large  numbira  at  \mfiilad  gpacos  are  reported  arid  feverai  §Eudlgg  have 

.  _  -  -  -      2  8 

found  that.   In  ^engral*  centers  operate  at  about  SO        f55  percent  of  eapacityi 

Casta  of  eara  to  parenta  appear  to  have  Just  kept  pace  with  inflation*  The 

evidence  is  iven  less  eleaf  for  day  care  hemes.     The  nuaber  of  licensed  day 

care  heii^H  also  sore  than  dqubled  be-tween  19  70  and  1975'  whether  this  Increaie 

resulted  froa  nsw  gntrlea  or  from  the  licgnping  of  gxigtlng  arrangeaents^  la 

not  kriOvn. 

Up  EQ  thig  Eise  it  has  been  easy  Ca  becQsiira  day  cafe  provider,  particularly 
4ince  lUengln^  requirements  were  not  enforced,     Moraever,   lloeniing  regulatigni 
have  not  been  difficult  tu  nieeC  and  there  has  typically  been  only  a  very  short 
delay  becveen  ,ipplication  .ind  reeeipE  qf  3  license.     Since  there  are  few  ad- 
vantagen  to  latge-seale  opn'^itlons,  a  hqaefaaker  with  children  of  her  awn  can 
upHrate  out  of  h^r  hqme  ag  or  mora  efficiently  than  a  Iargef»  sere  formal  center, 

IL^"n;i.n4  r -m^^ L ^i- i^n^  Suee^ii  harder  to  nuut  and  ar??  -tiore  gEfietly  sntoreed; 
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•ind  more  -ind  mort>  tlmu   is  spent   in  I  tiling  aut   torma,     Thwj   tu-homu  pry- 

Thu  u'/,il!j,'^  ton  ot  iijy  cjci!  fum-ilna  preb  l^mfiint  i  u ,     aa  htghl/  pubUctzetl 
•      it   L^i a<jr!t.'t    jif*'  .-nn^it  i  f:Mf:Ma  )nit    i   -jnrtj  i   p.irt  or   thy  day-etrng  car^.  at 
vjhlldfiin.     MasE  children  iry   .Mred  for   In  Infor.TijL  arr nngemenEa ,  whtyh  jra 
^on^r^iUv  ;i,iE  tsE.jcjEorv  tri  p,i  rones,    iC  U.ige  whih?  fchgtr  cblldrGn  are  yeung.' 
itit.  rHe  syiEL'm  of  informal  earn  cin        GhdraGtortayd  no  fragile.     The  major  I  Ey 
ur  praviderg  afy  ndc,   ,iC  pfujimiE,   UcMnsyd;  rnQBt  arn  noc  iffddCed  by  InCBme 
tas  ar  JSdlai  ^latiUftEy,    lee  .ilgny  Ueynain^  roquii vii^ynE;]  and  rdgulqElyna, 
rrtrnda  pflinE  Eew-ird  LncGrferenetj   In  thU  fiygct^s,   flrsE,  by  tnerijaalng  rGqulremenEp 
far  ontpy    v\   %  d.%v  sAfti  prgvidoE  4nd  by  incroasnd  pfesaurti  Ea  lUenae  and 
contrnl,   and  luupnd*  by   LricrGas  inii  tempQEtElan  from  wagqa  and  ialarlgg  in  the 
iottnal  labfsr  .narkqe,     Thi;  conEinued  movemQnE  st  women  IriEs  Ehe  labor  fareq 
la  likely   Co   Lnerejae  the  neHd  for  fiiiru  sjnd  =^  fmul  Edneous  ly  deereage  che  peal 

•3f  prfSvider.^         law-cogE,   aC-h«mti  iiArs ,     What  thun  are  the  progpecca   for  Eho 

mtec  dee:ide  1 

DA?  !:Afy:  over  tms  next  DEr^\DE,  1980-1*390 

A:i;]iimin^^  Eh.iE;  tho  p r e £a rurtiitj-g  of  p/irencs  stay  abuuE  che  $ase,  wu  eacimat^ 
th.ic  she  number'  of  presehEsgl  children  ^-^ith  ^nchqfo  tn  Ehe  Libqr  farce) 
cared  ft?r   Lri  Jriy  care  cgntyrs  .md  nurserv  ^ehaolij  will   tnertjfige  by  .!.-3^  fren 
1^4.000  tn  1977  ES  375.0Q(J   in  1990  (Table  2).     in  Line  wtth  qyrrene  prefereneeg, 
thij  l.ir;^eHE  pfEjpijr  t  Lgn  of  proschcjdl  children,   aotne  *j ,  1  mlLliyn,  will  acllL  bg 
carij'l  f>5f  by  th^ir  parenEa,    ir»  slder  ilblin^,  yf  by  anythQf  person  in  thii 
£hil.l/-<  Jinrtie .     In   "  ib  I  e  4  r/hn  nuniber:i   sf  earetakerfi  Ai\d  f^iqlliEtu*^   Ehac  will 
ruM.;ded  fg  ^r.ire   far  Ehe^^e  children  .ire  uatimiicod,     f^y  11 90  same  17,400  day 
cifn  cencqri   ind  iyme  I  TilHijn  fjfnilv  day  care  hamea  will  be  needed  zd  care 
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far  2,  J  ^iililcin  jjreachaal  chllclren  whose  parents  pr^fgr  sueh  card,  EiiEiaates 

Indleacad  ch.it:   in  19/5  there  were  •inffle  2  7,000  ?iay  (sarg  eHnters  «3vallablg,  mori 

.    _  .  2'i  - 

than  nesflHii  in  llOU.        Tlil?}  escaa?^        atipply  ovor  demansi  la  nDt  che  ca.3S  with 
fainlly  day  i^rtru.     Wt;  escliaateiJ  that   In  there  wgtg  95,QfK)  I  Icbnsdd  faally 

day  care  hnmi  3.     Hnvt?ver,   there  -ay        as  many  as  950,000  llecndqd  and  un-^ 
iLcpnagd  f!imll>  day  care  homeg.     An  egclmated  I  ml  I  lion  more  hemes  (nsn-f  elat  Ive 
and  relat  IvG-aptifaEod)  wtll  be  noqdgd  by  1^90, 

Hot  f>nl-/  will      large  niisbi*r  of  faqlllEles  bu  rsqulrod,  hue  chu  EPEal 
fn^hgf  of  eafMtakeri  needed  will  be  aubgtantlal.     The  present  structure  of  eare 
Id  auch  chat  =  .4  jrlLllon  cafe  take  fa   (a  chef  Chan  parentg)  care  fot  an  averagf) 
of  1*6  chlldfen  (ndt  LucIurJlng  thetr  avn)  each;  59,0OQ  day  care  center  wofkern 
Igok  .iftf*r  H  'tnlldren  each*     3v   1990  a  tstal  of  ^  sllllon  ndn-parcnt  cafij- 
t.ik^r^  will  h»!  nrodod  fce  f^rire  fnr  6i9  fnlllisn  prejjchonl  children  sf  warktng 
mfjEhers,  fiO  per^unc  Bor??  than  pferiKncly  pravldlng  such  safe.     If  candlEiong  ds 
not  chansje,   in  r.he  fuEure        gan  aspect  underuclllsed  day  cars  centGrs  and, 
p«!!fhap3,  CTOvdad  eare  homey  and  denpiiraEH  piirent^, 

tfewevgr,    tt   Li  not  likely  Ehat  eendlEtgns  will  §tay  the  same  ever  £hg 
nest  dgcadei     Ti!*  develsp  thitin  pfujectlsng  we  had  to  a§3iffle  that  pafentg' 
preferences  fnr  the  rar^  of  thiflr  children  would  net  change.     W*?  did  not  take 
in  CO  ^.dn>i  t  ifratlon  r:hant?insi  egg  eg  nf  eare,   shoftageg  of  dl  fie  rent  type^  af 
c.jf«,  ^Pf  changes  In  pub  1 1 c  pi3 1  t^:y ,     Although  we  don't  know  exactly  what  fihanggs 
will  c^esur,  we  can  dxamine  the  trends.     Based  on  an  unddrgtanding  of  the  factors 
tnf luenctn*?  parents'   dgciilanis  a.i  Co  the  care  of  their  ehildren,  we  can  then 
'Speculate  as  to  tho  effects  5uch  changes  will  have  on  prgferenees  In  the  next 
dscadn.     In  the  nama  way  wp  can  estimate  the  Impact  iueh  changes  will  have  an 
Ehfa»  'Uipply  of   rare  by  prnvlders, 

Manv  of  eKhhh  change**  will  affget  defiiand  and- supply  by  changing  the 
relative  ava 1  lab t L L ty  and  price  nf  card.     An  Increase  In  the  wages  or  benefits 
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if  ftiiy  eArq  pffjviderg  Inercaaes  chc  cast  qf  Jay  care,     Pnfenea  can  th^  be 
Hxpceeed  to  iubutitute  e5<pen;i  t'/e  fgrma  of  qare.     On  ehe  ather  hand,  it 

the  WiigeH  13 r  wtifklru;   r-uthera   Ineruaae,   th^y  may  h*^  aeci  Itkoiy  to  use  more 
exp*inslvj|  ms'lea        na^Q,     SinCn  both  change  :^  are  likeiy  to  occur ,   the  relative 
vageH  dt  mother;}  ;in'!  aJrytakqfg  will  he  crucial  not  juac  to  ch^  f-hnUe  nf.  rirf-., 
hut  to  the    i»M:l-i{'3n  of  whi-f;htfr  to  work  at  stay  home  ^ 

ill  jsctding  whuthur        not  to  taka  in  othera'  chlldfens  caretakers  will 
weigh  thi!  of  catLn^  for  chlldfdn  agatnit  these  of  encgflng  the  feraal 

labor  f.itcci  anl  .i^ainst  <:arlng  only  far  their  own  children.     We  have  diaeussgd 
the  low  w^igq-i  of   Liy  care  provide rai  hL^^^cvnr,   If  thrrii!  wqi^os  fisn  abgvii  the  level 
njuthijfs  are  currently  wLlUng  or  able  to  pay,  msthers  arg  Ukely  to  fymaln  out 
of   the  labor  forco,   unleag  Ehey  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  privilege  ef  verklng. 
P  nj  f  i*ss  Luna  1  wofnenj   for  exaiiplij,  rnay  ecintlnuq  working  oven  if  child  care 
>"!Xjtqrid  1  tufeg  aat  up  ^uch  ef  their  takg^hofflg  pi*yi   If  they  enjoy  their  profqaalon 

If  they  believe  that  fefflalnlng  tn  eIui  labor  foice  will  enable  thea  to  sualn- 
fatn  their  sentsrlty,  keep  up  vlth  the  field,  and  as  Inerease  their  future 
eamingg*     HpwGver,   this  ^^ay  not  be  a  viable  aptlgn  for  many,     Laber  force 
participation  ig  the  seat  iaportant  factor,   therefore,   In  deteralning  heth 
dem^md  fur  and  supply  ql  care*     What  gt He r  gofti  of  faetar-a  are  likely  te  affect 
tjither  the  dtimand  for  dlffereat  types  af  care  or  th^  availability  of  such  care 
aver  the  next  decade/     Ttie  nsagt   iEBportartt  of  thege  are  deasgraphlc  changeg. 

t%iFCtlity  "ind  taiTilly  atrueture  are  thy  main  demographic  factory  affecting 
thn  demiind  tor  day  care*     Femalii-headed  f  ami  lies  and  gmall  faisilieg  are  aofe 
Llknly  to  limi   lliienMnd  centerg  and  honieg  than  are  two  ^parent  and  large  extended 
f  amtlie:4.      Hie  re  hag  been  an  t^noraious   increaae  in  the  nuinbef  of  faciilies  headed 
hy   ?ne  paffnt  (ugually  the  rnother}   In  the  last  decade,        As  a  result,  the 


pnipai'cign  of  ''Hlllren  i^vi^^  wUh  both  piirents  hna  jlap  dijellned.     In  19^9, 
i-.n.   ,^A,i^r^pUi,   'i  ?  putCtint  of  chllJryn  undar  h  vurd  Living  with  both  naturnl 

piti^nii   (Libln  1),    i!  ■    M/'    that  pyreeat  ?iad  droppt'd  tg  dl.  ^^     ThfeMu  flj>uru;i 
^a'ik  iinQmouii  ramj  j  1  f  e'er  «'nr  e  h  ,     FewdC  than  h4lf   C*m  ptirdunt)  of  all  black 
priiiehyi5l  ■jhildfen  vert?   Living  with  hoch  naturnl  pnfunts   In  1077,   cqmparud  wtch 

1  ^ 

;jMfqont   >E  whtEd  pfntiehdaiyri,"'  Mo§c  nf  Ehess  ehiidron  were  living  with  thyir 
TUthufi,     III  vni ,   15  percent        all  prdtichool  children  Were  in  f  iiiflglg-headed 
familiM^,   10  pi?f!'§nc         yhlCiiH,     L  pt^rcenE  uf   bl.ickg.    Fewer  than  I  percent  woro 
Un^le  rsjU^hd.iiieij  fjiHillaa.     ThyFe  hd^  ilio  boon   in   incfiJj^ifj   in  tht 
prupoFtinn  i>i  prn'ichool  children   llvini|  in  fimlliefi,  but  with  nytthor  piircnt, 
Hiu  prgportton  ot  uuch  whltg  chlLdfgn  inerena^d  36  pafeynE  froE  1,1  in  1968  to 
i.^i   in   l'^77,    that  ^jf  hLick  children   inc  r'^  ii  fjJ   L2  pareftnt   ffntn  12,1   td   13,5  pi^r- 
CMiiE.     ALchuiii^;   1   L  ir^^j  prnpoFttQn  ir*/  prabdbLy  .living  with  uthtJc   f elJt  ivt^s  , 
!    iuf'}  =1  t:int  i  J I  nii!^b-^'r  Ti.iy  3*j   in  t\:3Ht.jr  ar  -idoptLvy  hi)rntig  ^ 

Boas  and  Sawhili  log unidnc thu  ^ruwch  iit   £,imiii^;?i  htudud  by  womiin.^" 
rhtiY.  ftjijnd  fnO'i^  '^r  Eh  la  Inerertysj  due  ta  divorr.a  and  siipafqtlon,  with  a  griall 
p.irt  duK  to  L3ut='.if-wudloek  i;h i  Idbgarlnii ,     Reesnt  data  indldatg  a  stabilizing  af 
r.hi;?  divoffii!  raEu;   iot  Ehe  firyt  tirse  in  a  decade  the  Increaas  has  ateppyd, 
Vju^rhuf  thl.i   ig  only  ti^nporary*    ind   yhi^tht-r  thf  divofed   tjeq  will  In^irease 
jr    ii^clirii:   Li  -inkniciwri .     .\t   ths  pr'nonc  time,   ijnf!=chlr't    "'t'  ..iLl  tr^arrla^eg  4re 
'-'^tptifi Eiid  tt^  und  in  dlv'orca,  sind  frOB  .me-Ehlrd  ed  sni?=half  of  all  ehlldte-n  boFti 
iti  thf=  /O' :i  aro  urtpji<'t^d  ^.j  ip»5nd  at  leayt  n  fuw  years  In  a  f esalg^headed  fainily 
bo  fore?  thiiy  roairh         "      Mawsivor,   iihLIdfc'n   in  f  f^ma  La^hfjadGd  families,   og  In 
tjff'iiir  rMfflilie^:?,    ifn  ^:u.jc   In  ntjt_Hi        .lay  ':are  if  the  rriDChor  wnrk?;  outsidg  thfi 
'rioEfiHi      In   L'.'"7   iho'jr   ^htj   lamy  prtip'-Srtidn         thfi  presEihcol  childfqn  of  working 
■ind  nnr-^'Ji'i  r'f  1  ns4  ^nthErn  w«r^»   Ln  tntT^a  In^hs'adud  familii^b^   15  pereenc*   ^  Thery^ 
fsfi'j    fa^'tori  .if"\^ctln:^  ^h*'  ,;rc?vth  In   f:^nilia4  headrd  by  wannn   iht5uld  >ifft?c^ 
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the  gfowCh  in  the  nuiBber  of  preaehoel  children  at  employed  fesftlg  family  head^, 
if  ehe  dlvqfee  race  CQntLimuu  zq  Incri^acj  or  at  leaat  faila  eo  Uycllnii  the 
fJeaand   for  ijenteri    iniJ   llyenajiii  humew  ahould  tjDnclniie  to  Lncroaae  As  itngle 
pargnc  t'offlillgg  are  aofe  Ukyly  to  uaa  aueh  earn  far  thetr  young  ehildren, 
rhe  Qthsr  adureb  ot  growth   in  feMl^-headed  fdmlllos  La  that  of  qut-flf 
Qi^k  birch^.     Out  of  wedlock  blrchi  4re  only  a  lissll  prdportion  sf  cotal 
births'    15    parcerit   In   197^.    In  addicioni  ffloat  sochers        eventually  laafry.  ^ 
However,   thiiy  do  constitute  a  problas  when  the  mother  Is  ygisig  (half  ef  all 
ouc^of-wedlaqk  births  arg  to  teenagora )  and  pnor  i^th  percent  at"  the  families 
Fi^Geivlng  AFDO   In  l'47i  ioneainMd   it   l^'.lHt  gnu  ou  t -o  f  =Wifd  laek  s^hil  i  ^  , "  ^  Although 

thyfs  with  y  dun  g  iih  1 1  d  r^n  3  re  an  inipo  r  t^n  E  ^roup,   they  ore 
less  so  with  reajpgqc  to  ehild  care,  because  they  art  leis  likely        be  wsrkiag^^ 

There  hag  .ilsy  been  a  tr«nd  toward  saiailer  familiei.     Census  Bureau  pro^ 
jHCClfjna  ace  baaed  on  the  ag 3UfSp  c  Idn  that  current  cohorcs  will  havg  an  avs f  agg 
of  2,1  fihlldrga  per  faaily  by  the  tifie  they  finish  their  qhlldbearlng."*  A 
l,irg*if  preportlon  of  faKlligs  will  htive  ene  er  k%/e  children;  a  sueh  gmal  Lnr 
proportion  of  families  ylll  have  threg  or  aote  chlLdren*     If,  in  addlclen, 
their  children  are  sere  closely  gpaced,  it  Ig-unllksly  that  both  preschool  and 
vloUiC^nE  i:iiil.lrt?n  will  ^'j  prysant  at  thii  y.irrq  =  t  Imy-,-   ttit;   llkfiUhdod  of 
using  in-home  care  18  feducgd  even  further*     Since  parents  can  better  afford 
tuition  or  fee3  If  they  have  only  one  of  eve  Ghildfeni  we  sight  eKpeet  an  tn^ 
creagg  in  the  ugg  of  centyri  and  licensed  hdffies  to  result  ffsn  declining  faigily 
tisdS*     Fainille3  .ire  fllso  §e411  bgcause  they  are  lesi  and  legd  likely  to  eonsigC 
i)  f  T.ofg  than  pafeac  and  t^.bild  gengrations.     In  19691   for  eKasple,  about  89 
pefcs^nt  i3  L   lil  faniilies  vlth  their  own  children  were  of  the  nuclear 
fivpu.'    ^usi  trian  7  p^rvjgnt  conalat^fl  of  3  or  -Torc  i^eng  ra  t  ions ,  The 
I  n  ■  ri7a?*tng  popaiarlty  ot  leparad^   fE^atJentiy^     for  the  elderly  reaeves  a  tfa^ 
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lillTtfwwii  ionrcc  of  (:hllJ  caL^e  far  aethers,  And.  ^rsiitttr  mribility  (ilyt.iucys  thorn 
ifQm  kin,  t»ven        ntiljjhbura »     t.'fjnElnuud  erendti  towacda  nuciyar  fiimlLy  uEfuctufGi 
flf^E  mmyLityitiiii  In  Che  ti^n^iyncy  fnr  fi?BWilfi  f.imily  hdJdrt  cu  i.viE4bIi3h  ehtiir  uwn 
heuaehoida  *iftdf  li ta rup clen ,  and  eDntlnuln^  vLfih  the  trit^reaaad  ttsndi^fi^y  ot 
3  Ingle  ynuth  and  the  elditly  to  ht'ad  the  If  awn  houu  eho  ids,  vl  I  i  prdbsib  ly 
fc-iult    Ln   4fejCiJf    Fcil.inee    Otl    jiirit-yF    lild    Jut t  =  l^tjmu  u.lfUi 

Geegraphlc.jl  debility  la  yneth^t  i^atar^     Half  of  chs  peimlaElon  mave?i 
Tivnry      yggr^^     pjftfnta  ttirid  to  bo   i^i-JH  ^ubilg  while  thutr  chlidfyn  -itn  in 
ich.iiiL   Eh.in  whtin  tlwry  h.:ive  either  v*iry  ydinij^  or  ^f.?wn  uijlltirMri.     Any  IricfuiHts  Ln 
Ehat  laebLilty  weiild   InGftaaa  t^o  dyEuind  for  cenEef  cjfg, 

DiiBOgfJphie  ehangea  ate  likely  to  acftieE  thu  supply  of  earetakefa  ot 
eertain  ageg  it  the  aaffia  time  that  they  .itfect  the  nufflbyr  i^f  acheol^j^^c  child^ 
fen  Ln  need  'it  cats  and  parental  pfpft^fencgs  ao  to  the  type  of  eare.     As  blfth 
rates  dtjcLlne,   tha  pfQpsfttQn  of  elderly  iperrfona  tneriaae!^   relativii!  tg  younger 
age  gfSupSi     The  Lnereased  nxmbmr  of  senisr  eltl^ins  couplgd  vith  the  In^ 
crc-ased  p.irtie  tpat  ten  ei  .  yauni?  wefien  In  the  Idbnf  force »  say  reault  In  a  yhtJt 
tsvard  oidtr  earetakefs  both        in-hsse  prevldera  arid  as  day  t^arg  eantet  v^rki^ra 
fnot  necRi^.iriiy  for  Eh^tr  own  ^randyh  i  lEiren  W     Ot  cgur^Oi   tho   l.iriin  number  of  young 
vosen  and  sen  In  thetf  twenties  ,ind  thlftitjg  avail.ible  for  efflployaeht  may  sake 
Lt  hardor  to  gee  a  job,  which  say  tnerga.^e  the  atEractlvgne?ig  of  being  Jfl 
Ln^hosD  day  c^re  prsvltler.     In  additloni   the  decreased  numbef  pf  pfeachi^ol 
chlldrRn         aade        JlfflctilE  far  taachefn  tO  find  work,  a  glEuatisn  thaC  iy 
expected  EO  beeose  wnf^e.  not. bettor.         The  aurplnn  of   trained  and  certified 
t^achaffj  ^.Ay  by  lncirea3ingly  funnel^d  Into  day  cafe,  or  Into  "prg?ichoei 
^duc^tlgn*"     Lrirtif  icatlon  levels  for  Jay  care  praviderfi  are  iiyntinuaiiy  up  = 
iradt^d,  and   iomg  states  are  already  providing  a  half  day  ot  formal  gchooling 
ftir   r  ';r^y?.if  oLdsi   CMaryliindj   far  rjxaCTpl^). 
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thusp  ye  can  iey  chat  Ic  Lb  unlikely  that  deffiographic  shangei        che  cype 
we  hiivg  deseribdd  will  eeeuf  vlcheuE  ceneornicant  ehan^ds  of  achtir  cvpes. 
Specif ieally,  we  will  brlatly  disquga  che  effgecclng  er  mulclplylng  gffeqcs 
of  changeii  in  sfmploymenE  candl Elans,  chaRggR  in  accicudgi,  and,  finally,  ehangei 
In  public  pelie/i  . 

Changea  in  cha  yECuctufa  of  work  have  been  sIdw  in  developlngj  bu£  wtsuld 
have  yubgtantlal  ImpacC  on  che  difm^ind  fer  day  care.     Hstherg  working  part-Etae 
are  ffluch  Usg  likely  Efl  uae  day  eare  ceneers.        Increagod  flexibility  g£  work 
hours  f  flfjxiEinit*^  Oiid  incriased  access  to  patc^cLse  eEployaienE  would  allow 
paeenta  in  eve=eamer  families  ta  share  child  earq.     It  would  aliio  facilitate 
dsoperative  day  cafe  arrangemenEsi  jsieng  rieighbnrSi  friend,!^,  and  relatives. 

The  ifflpact  that  fleKibLe  yeheduling  qf  wark  hours  would  hayg  on  the  uie 
of  day  eare  by  cwo-parent  families  ig  dependent  on  the  wllllngnesa  oi  f.achdjfg 
Eq  share  in  child  earsi*     There  is  some  ovldgnee  Ehat  fathers  do  share  the  care 
uf  their  children  with  their  wives.     In  1903  .ilirpst  half  clu:  'Thildrr^n  of  work-' 
in^  .no Cher 3  whg  were  car^U  eof  prlnei pally  by  a  parent  were  cared  for  by  the 
fachtgf  whLLES  the  fnycher  was  working,"^  In  1975,  of  chL  t  to       ^jr  eld  chil- 
li run  of  £u  1  L^E  Irruj  wariiLn^  :T',gth*^r3  who  were  tiaf  ad  for  by  a  parenE. ,  about  ond^ 
jLMCri  of  Ehe  whiCe  chiLdren  and  jbouE  one-^quarcer  gf  the  black  children  were 
cared  tor  by  'he  faEh^r,         Dlekin^Dn  found  that  in  one^quarter  of  all  two- 
piifanE   f  am  Ll  Led  ,   rhe  pnirints   ^plit  the  eare  qf  fclielr  ehlldri'n    Hurin^  work  hourii^ 

Inrrua;j<M.i  w,ii^*^i3   Lor  wofrien  working  □ut.aide  liiu  home  would  eneonrage  sdnse 
wddien  to  rxyjH  ouz,        T^jf-^-tnal  enipig^/Tf.enL  ig  home  duiy  catu  providers.  In 
i'idtrLun,  Lf.j,ifi5n  vi  p.-irt^Clrr,t5  .inJ   riM^itimu   jab  opporEun i E ius   i-r  provtaign 
u e"   Jay  ;  ir-.;    it   tiie  work  ^I-ice  fntiy  rfntsuf a'^c  Tiore  vf3'r.*jn  Eo  work  ouEsidt?  thuir 


/ 
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hoises  rathur  Chan  Eo  provide  tn-hesiy  care  far  QChtc  peeple's  children,  Ifi= 
creased  emplgy^enE  oppQettmlEiQs  yould  <iisQ  servG  ag  an  laeenclv^  cq  awlEch 
frsB  infoftsiil  cq  fos^al  a^utery.     In  Swedgn,   far  #?caffiplg,  gaod  job  oppyrE  = 
ualeiya  and  wages  havt  :2ade  It  'lere  diglrable  for  woBen  Ee  sev^  into  Ehe  labor 
force  ;ind  pay  fgf  day  care  Ehan  ca  vork  as  In-hgnic  day  earQ  pcevldera  outside 
the  fqranl  labor  fsree.     Ifewsvdf,  wosyn  In  Swddon  have  been  eneoufag^d  to  work* 
Soglaliss  say  buch  dneeurn'^jj  yoFklnii  md  izsllactlve  day  care  arid  dlscQuraj^t 
Gvcn  th^  ;s?*falthy  t'fys  hi  ring  hQUiiek^epi/ r  3 . 

Tliisi  auggd.ats  Ehac  f5ne  of  the  tnn^z  lapercan^  of  all  changes  is  attltudlnal 
ntiangga  In  attltudea  regarding  thu  Juslrabtlicy  of  cGnter  care  for  young 
':*iti  4Ftjn,    Ehy   i   " hjLJr* ]i  role  in   ch  L  >  dre.jri  n^,  and  Eihe  rulatlv(»  rolos  che  faially 
^nd  oEhfj;   1*1!* 1 1  tut  ien-3  ahauld  cake  in  ch^  roaring  pf   che  young  can  be  expacted 
to  ,i£teec  Ehe  donand  for  f;3nBal  vyfaua  Informal  eare.     Such  chaijge  has  been 
v«¥ry  5ilow,  hoveveri     0«Bographle  tjhange^  rnlghc  play  a  rglq  in  ahafiging  attitude 
Ad  fesale   t.irjlly  bgads  and  wsHen  with  fiiver  chlldryn  beeogie  sore  nt^erous, 
thf.ir  vletfd   (preKUEjably  favoring  fonnul  Jay  cafu  n^^des)  will  becoBtj  niore 
influential, 

iU-ong  with  changeg  Ln  econoale  incentivys  and  disincentives  for  women  to 
'j^iact  various  oceupatlons,  attltuden  regardln;^  the  appropriate  cnretakeri  for 
chlldriin  .4fid  the  app  repr  late  "to  iy^  for  vsaen  niay  affect  providers,     Working  ^ 
in  ;inothiir'fi  hqmq ,   for  i^xospls;,  :say  b«  seen        dfiaeanlngp  whereau  ^^/orking  in 
a  fdrtnal    iay  Rar»^  c^nEi^r  at  eagipu  1 1 1  Lve  wag'^g  nny  be  p*2rfyGtly  accepEablSi 
Such  attltuflit?  chang»5H  wou-L  J  reduce  tlie  fiupply  of  *^ueh  fey  pes  of  eare  as  baby- 
■"ilttnf'i,   ht5iniiiktH?pijrn ,  a_nd  rr-ii  Jn      A  lo\^i?%:iI   rcMult  fnij^ht  bG='EV:e  prdfos?tlonal  = 
t-;acK.3n  of   ' h  L  l;i ^ f  n  take  rs  j  and  i^onii-^tni^Jint   InvireaLu^s   in  their  wage^  and 
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Ch an g3 j  L n_  P u b  L 1  l:_  Fa 

DlreeE  federal  ^pcpeadlEures  on  child  care  Meimted  to  isse  |2i5  bllllen 
in  flaeai  ytar  1977,     HQwivgr,  hi?ildes  difecc  expenditures,  publle  pelielis 
affgec  defflaad  and  supply  In  other  waysi 

Nus^fQus  psiieiga  can  affect  desaiid.     These  which  lower  the  ceSt  and 
fai.ge  Che  quality  t^f  formal  eare;  Sf  which  raise  yemen*s  wages,  are  likely  te 
inereaag  th^  use  of  farBal  care,     Wglfare  policies  that  require  vemen  to  work 
or  EhaC  prevtdg  benefiEs  below  alnimias  Uving  fEandards  will  foreg  wenen  to 
work  and  increaag   che  need  for  day  care.     On  the  oEher  hand,  pdllclea  which 
prsfflete  flexible  ieheduilng  of  work  and  extsnded  preinaney  or  pareneai  leave 
for  men  and  wOEen  may  decrease  the  desiand  for  formal  wodes  of  care.  Beiides 
direct^  regulations  and  requlfGiBenea ,  such  ag  for  the  receipt  of  welfare  or 
food  vitsfflpSj  vafioua  govemaenc  policies  can  encourage  serheri  of  yeiHii 
children  Co  inter  or  scay  out  of  the  labor  force.     Policies  Ehat  provide  a 
public  iervlce  job  Co  the  aale  head  in  two-parenc  families  (ag  in  proposed 
welfare  reform  leglalacion)  or  thac  offer  ganeroug  rQaternal  work  leave  while 
children  are  yaung  (as  in  aofie  E;irepean  eouncrle§)   should  reduce  day  care 
defflfind.     Finally,   tax  pollciea  chat  allow  deduaCions  for  expenditures  sa 
certain  typeg  of  day  care  and  nac  dcheri  will  increase  Che  reliance  on  those 
tvpei  af  care. 

Federal  funds  aer'/e  as  che  prineipai  asurce  of  support  for  research  .ind 
uvaluatipn,     Decline  in  interegc  in  fand  funding  fiSr)  sarly  chlldhesd  ed= 
ucdtienal  pre^rana  eolRcided  w,lth  .che  failure  of  varlQUs  research  efforCi  Co 
find  lasting  beneflra  of  Head  Scjrt,       Recent  ro§ear^:h  that  indicates  cgn- 
itderable   long^cgnri  benefits  of  early  educaclon    may  ence  again  raise  interest 
Ln  sudh  pregfaffls  find  Increasy  ieffland  by  pafenta  for  iuch  care.  ^ 
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On  Che  iuppiy  side,  public  funding  hag  bgen  very  Ispertant  in  the  deVtlep 
s^oE  e£  Che  nqnprdfic  day  earq  qenceFj  and  Ehe  iubiidlsaElan  gf  low  laeome 
famliles  cqflcinuea  to  iuppsrt  sueh  centeri.     The  dlfgeclan  of  fucure  funding 
vili  hm  erlEleal  Ce  che  fucure  aupply  of  eencer  £afe.    The  fe/eral  role  ta 
.  aectini  ieandards  for  faelllclii  and  acaff  alse  affgecs  EheAeat  aad  price  ef 
forsiil  care^  and  the  willlngtieys  and  ablllcy  ef  providers  m  eneer  ec  resaln 
ta  Che  field,     Rlgfjraug  (^nfereemenC  sf  llcen/fing  requirefflen^^s.^^y  ralge  the 
price  and  lewef  rhe  auppLy  of  Che  presenc  lew-cosc  care  in  day  care  hgaes  as 
well, 

Sdei=il  aecurlcy,  InGeoe  t^x^  and  welfare  rules  can  also  affecE  Che  supply 
of  iB-heee  providers,     Earnings  llsici  fer  reelplenca  of  AFDC  llalE  Ehe  asounc 
of  soney  such  weraen  mlghc  earn  by  babysictlng  or  by  praviding  home  day  care. 
Older  Indlvidualaj  vho 'rolghE  lerve  aa  eareEakerSi  are  alio  rescrleced  in 
earr-irijiH,  up        a  eorSain  age,     Sush  Fescricclono  wytiU  diiieyufagti  reclfe^a 
frea  pr&vidlng  day  cafe. 

On  che  qcher  hand,  one  of  Ehe  advancageM  pereelved  by  In^hDme  day  care 
pravldefM  ij  EhsE  evasion  of  Eaxeiand  social  peflurlty  psysenEg  Ls  psaalblei 
As  long  aa  a  person  cares  for  only  a  few  children  and  dooi  noc  adverclie,  Ehe 
ehancee  EhaE  anyone  will  quesclon  his  or  her  cax  gEacus  are  minimal.  There 
may        no  ghsfE^Cersi  eeonealc  advancage  Eo  working  ouciide  the  hoffie  for  mm\y 
aarrted  women,  eapeclally  if  Ehey  muit  pay  far  child  cars  and  if  the  exEra 
income  brquj|hc  InCa  Ehe  houjehqld  incfeasei  the  family's  total  tax  burden. 
In  addition,  given  Che  sEructure  of  the  pfgsenE  social  securiEy  sysEem,  the 
benefits  that  3^sc  aiafrled  women  would  accrue  based  on  Eheir  e^m  earnlngi 
ouE^ide  the  heEe  arQ  lower  Chan  those  they  receive  as  wives  or  widows ^  with- 
ouE    ifiy  tupftEr  Ihut  Lon/     la  the  system  at  all.     Given  recenE  legislation  which 
will  iub3CnnClaLly  tncrease  the  blEs  Eaken  by  social  securiEy  Csjceg  out  af 
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Individual  payehtekg  av«r  the  n&Kt  several  years,,  iha  bengflti  el  fermal  labor 
force  parciclpaeian  wlil.deellne  uvcn  further.  Thu4,  over  time  Che  advancagea 
acaying  ouc  of  che  fsmil  labor  force  may  inereasg.  One  sf  the  feasona  far 
Eh**  lack  oi  Infermaclen  abouE  Inforffial  day  qare  arrangessGnEa  1§  the  reluctaseE^ 
of  prevldgrg  cq  talk  abeuE=  Ehqif  gsuree  gf  llvelthnod.  Incrgaged  surveillanGe 
by  the  InEernal  Revenue  Service  and  craekdowri  en  saal l-^lncome  reciplentii  Eheugh 
ynllkely,  would  greatly  decceasg  Ehe  supply  sf  lew^cpat  day  eare  arrangimenta. 
S  iunn-i  r  y 

The  dQRyind  for  day"  care  depur       largely  an  Wdmen'i  labor  force  partlelpaEien , 
a?i  vjsll  as  on  Ehelr  fertlllEy,     Given  currenE  Erdnda,  che  number  of  preseheol 
tihlldren  of  verklng  eioEhefs  Lb  expeetyd  Ea  increa§e  by  67  ps^icenE  by  1990* 
while  Eha  nijfflber  q£  presehfSol  chlldrgn  1§  expecEed  Eo  increase  by  45  percent. 
WheEher  chttrt!  wLll  be  enough  adequaEd  care  for  the  children  of  working  motherg 
'iepsndn  fln  Ehf*  deaiand  far  und  ^iipp  ly  of  differonE  Evpeiq  nf  cafe-    Th*?  stri;et  =  :r** 
or   Ehe   tamily   ts  .5n  tmpOfEanc  dgEGrminanE  of  ehoLee  of  care,     li  if  a 
EvQ^parent  or  a  single  parenE  faaily  headed  by  a  wSEan?     la  there  a  npn~ 
working  adulC  or  an  .idoliiseent  ehildj     All  Ehe  preschool  children  of  working 
EEQthers  need  daytimt?  carej  however  j   the  tvo-parcanc  working  couple  probably  has 
Kore  available  options  than  does  Che  single  working  parent j  andj  as  a  result, 
Ih  Ldis  likely  es  uge  day  care  cenEergi     In  addition (  the  working  fesiale  family 
head  Is  Here  likely  to  be  poor,  and  her  children  ca  be  in  subsidized  carg.  Thcri- 
fore,  any  futijre  increaaei  in  female  headship  shsuld  resulc  in  increased  demand 
for  canter  care.     Iloweverp  ^ince  LE  ig  this  p^rsup  of  wogsen  whose  care  li  Boit 
sensitive  to  fedaral  and  state  policies,  projeeclon  sf  future  need  based  en 
ryrrenc  Erenfi-'J   t*  highly  speculatlvs.     FLnallv,   Ehrj  avT  i  1  ih  1 1  i  cv  .jrid  eoflc  of  day 
■j  irn  wLil   Jlao  bt?   Inn'jene^id  '^y  ■?'^p  I  dvment  poltatej^,  welfare  and  social  sGcurity 
pollcte"?,    md  federil  f^^ulacian. 
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DAY^  CARE  POUCY 


L  en  1  lufy  rt  ,   it  r'Mfl.i  in.*-"  ir 


ti  of  prlmar'/  ln.(3yrtanf.d  lot 


'•Hitkm^  r-n  th&fc.       P  I  r  t:  ^  t  trnt*  Wrt  r  k  ind  f  i  '   I  b  I  .*     r  h  sd  u  L  i       o£  ho  is  r  s  W ,  1 1  hy  1  p 
'ncjfrli^cf   nnrh^r'j   r^^-^  M  ?t?     -fc   chLll     jr*^   ilLKfniTij;   liOv^nvHf,  -:ijnv  will   ^utll  n^^':?d 


pQ  I  Iry-tfiiSk'if  d   ^I^Ould         Eo  t3ci.iit.itu   th^  maKlmuni  qL  ehiSlcy  and  quili^v  yiEh 
E  h  fe-     i  r i  I Sim  o  £-  'j  □  a  c  ,i n 'i  r u U  t  -i  p  . 

Ir.  I'i   if^puftant  to  hdeg  that  thtire         no  fvpledl  paront  si   tyyicaL  ehlld 
.It   inv  a^f?,     N<Jv'i3   jfiEi  ;jf  f  ef  ^ncej]  of  cftildren  ind  parents  dLffyf  ttQm  farnily 
ttj  fj^llv.     ;'c5rry  pnrt!nE.'i  u^a  ijiy  eacL'  primarily  ag  a  Tioaris  af  ijupefvialen  and 
ciif'j  while  chdy  are  vnr'^tni?.     Oehur!!  vlyy  Jav  gart?  .is  edueatigniil  or  dgvelgp- 
SMnEal;  ffiany  nofi-worklfif^  if!Qthj!f=5  i«jnd  their  t^hiidren  to  nursery  seheols  for 
^hii   r*'i^-^n.     y.i^hOT  'hari  r-^i^ular  t  n:^  ill    :are  .13  Ehoue,h   Lt  ytirq  cioyelopnqncal , 
it  nit^ht  he  dd?ii  fable,    t'tfr  E!KdninU2i    ^.y  uSEdbllah  mlnlmufri  §E:andard§   cer  various 
lyp^H  of  ijdri?,     Aified  by  ^  publicly  ^sMppar trod  ■  In forrngt Ion  and  referral  MervlGg, 
pafvrtt^i  ygqld   then  he   trte   to  gelect.the  type   th^y  prefer, 

WheEher  all  ndre  shsuld  be   reKuLated  1^  a  difficult  que  scion,   arid  fi!!r- 
talnlv  there   ii  no  trnmedlaEe  Ehreat  gf   Lr.vciH  Ei  r^a  t  Len  to  thg  millions  ai  yn  licensed 
babv^itcers  and  dar*^  take     .     Mora  attiinrLan  mti>ht  be  pForltably  paid  to  edueaclng 
pafwnE.'i  as  to  what  constitutes  hl^h  qua  1  Ley  care  and  how  to  distinguish  it 
from  ponf  quality  sarti^     Finally,  more  at  tendon  mi^he  be  paid  to  the  dilyfsna 
oi  fnothe-ffi  who  wl^ih  Ed  work^  who  can  muku  enough  30  that   Ehey  dp  noE  qunllfy 
Lor  wo  I  far'?,   hut   iat  whom  wrjrkia^  nlnus  Qhlld  care  doe^i  noE  leave  chem  a 

K'irfjp*".in  "-Tip  1  i.r, -rfng    ind  faritly  polininii  appear  £□  bu  mora  glofi^lv  intg- 
,'ritt?ii  i;h  iM   If''  tha5i*i  of  the  I'nited  .icatoi.     Alfhoij^h  saffit  ffjared  that  In- 
ci fr'ti <?•?■]  hornet  1^1        wi3rkln;4  Tit;f,h*'rT,   nnch  ag  patt'rnlfjv  anil  vrhild  care  , 


L  o  f   I  y     f  1  ma  r  L I  y     n  d  a  y  c  a  r 


a  A 


Thi'  4u.:i  I  a  £  eonCf?  s  \ed 
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WfjuU  be  pfe-n.atal       ,  -IncreaaHU  fgrEtUcy  hai  noc  .    in  faec,  b^en  the  result. 
Wdrk  and  fjmUy  I  U"q  triay  snly  bti  tnlmleal  beeauig  peLley  makers  have  nOE  taken 
into  egn^tderatiyn  the   family  InvdLvemunts  Qi  both  myn  dnd  women,   seeing  In^ 
3Eead  the  tsne-il  tmens  iona  I  werkef, 
THE  nJTL'RE 

We  hays  rtTvl^wed  che  prgMp^ct^  fsf  Jjy  anra  oi  children  gf  working  iBoCheri 
ijWHt  the  nuKt  decade,   gtvyn  eurrent  trynda  and  polieLe^,     'Aether  there  Is  ot 
id  noL  a  ghofcagi  at  pfys^nt,  and  yhuEhef  or  not   where  will  be  one  tn  che  fu- 
ture  i:i  dibacabU  gc  the  pfysent   timM  .     There   Is  slnipiy  not  ynyugh  In r"a  rma Eidn 
avallabU  on  parental  needj  or  en  the  avaLlablUty  oi  different  types  at  care. 

However.   Ehtre  may  be  .i  shortage  of  care  prdvLded  in  homes  for  the  6.3 
million  chlldfMn  oi  the  working  mother^  who  prefer  such  yare-,  and  this  youLU 
Tidjn  that  rrjore  d,iy  care  eyncefi  vould  be  nyeded.     l£   Ubyr  market  opportunU 
tle-a  beegme  mgrg  aEcraecive   it   i  i   likely  that   fewer  women  will  he  willing  to 
femoln  In  what  hfi3  been  found  Co  be  a  rather  poorly  paid  prdfe-sslpr^^e>Eeept 
While  they  themselves  have  amoll  child  fen,     Ih^  Supply  df  juch  caretakers  may 
bH  even  me i e  e^tEisally  affeeced   if  a  grqater  attempt  U  made  to  Inedrporate 
all  eh  I  Id  dare  providers  .inder  a  i ingle  set  of  standards  and  Ints  the  market 
economy /forma  L   labor  force.     Thus,  depei.Mlng  on  the  deniand  for  wemen  in  the 
labor  for?e,  the  market  wage,  and  tjnforcement  of  curr.-nt   laws  and  fegulatlena. 
wom^n  may  or  may  ndt   find  U  profitable  to  provide  lew-eost  child  care  for 
even  a  eerEaln  period  of  their  Uvea, 

An  ilternacLvD  dcynarlo  ;night  show  Inereaied  ?iay  eare  provided  by  genler 
slcl^ena,  .ind  Inereaafid  rol  Lance  on  yodperatlve  arrangement  g  and  aharlng  of 
child  eare  by  fi:h.'ri.     However,  unless  t-hxsro   l§  a  reversal   in  the   trend  toward 
*mtry  int'}  she  labor  force  of  Tochen  of  young  ehlldren,   Mome  Increase  In  thy 
need   ror  cetit^Jr  ^liif.i  ovjir  the  next  decade  appears  InevitahU,     Even  asstimlng 
Inerejsed.  aval  I  ibll  it'/  of  part  -  c  ime.  yd  rte   ind   jobs-=?^lEh  flexible  ichedulea, 
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che  demand  for  egneer  care  will  pfdbably  Increase  because  of  an  tncreaged  number 
oi  ilngli  parenci  and  small  and  highly  rnebile  families ,  and  beeausg  sf  cht 
rising  gesE  □£  tn^hqme  ears*. 

Tht  fucure  o£  -.lay  eare  ovgy  thii  nisst  decade  depends  an  desiegraphle  ,  leelo- 
gcDnemiCj   idgoLo|lealj  and  acEicudinal  crerids  and  en  gevgrnstnt  policy*  'Cur- 
rent pelLcius  Jfg   inCQHiistent  in  that  £hey  averely  pfgcEoce  fihe  ush  g£  Liegnied 
day  care  hom^a  and  centars  yiE  roakg  IE  incrgaslngly  unprofitable  =or  p^svldefs 
•ind  inCfiaslngly  eosEly  tgr  parenE^a ,     Nor  do  fhoy  factllEaty  tranaitLens  be- 
tween work  and  ch  i  Idrear  Ing »     Majar  re-'evaliiaEian  of  day  eare  goalg  and  poLl- 
eieN   is  Likgly  CO  eak^  plact  oyer  Ehe  ngxt  deGadg.     Sueh  rg=g^affltflaEion  will 
bii  fiialed  by  fherc  c^rffl  Incrgasg^  in  preiehool  pspulatiens,  *3xpdqEacions  of 
Lonj;  run  deereaiesj  and  agmg  reeen^iy  publlihtd  itudlgs  that  ihev  iflme  very 
lofi'^  f  sf|^y  positive  rggul'-.s  tjr  children  ef  early  childhood  edueaEion,     In  any 
iase,       .ortanc  effprtj  will  be  direeEed  tgwafd  evaluating,   first,  the  geals 
and  ;3iiteomgL»  of  day  car*.'  and  Eafnily       I     liis  and ,  ieuond,  Ehe  IffipaCE  en  Ehe 
family  and  day  eare  of  pollclei  in  sther  ar§aij   iueh  ai   rgvgnug ,  gmplsyinenE, 
pnptilacidn,  and  welfafi?,     increasing  Ehg  anEe  Ls  not  a  ju3Eifiabl#  gEfa^s^y 
wh«n  unedfcain  abouE   Ehe  value  oi  the  cards   in  hand. 
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U     U.    -i-.  Bureau  vjf  chy  CMnaua  ,  '■^^tlfa«^'y  schOdL   jn  i  klndt?fgarEGn  sfnreLlmenE 
jf  chlLdi'iari  jrid   laboe   tufst-   jtaeua  jE  ehalr  rnothiiri^     Octobee  I'^o?  Occdber 

toy  U,   3,  liuriiau  a£   Ehe  Ciinsua  ,   "Prn  j t^e £  Lgns  q£  thu  PopuLiEisn  Qt  th^ 
'/ni't!^  3tat*?3'   L975  Ej  'iO^O,"  D^irronc  PbpuLgEjgn  Kspurti,  Sutii:-]  r-25  ,  Uo .  601 
ly  75  J  Serlii  3   [  I  pro  j  ec  £  iaria  , 

3.     PfeLlfflin.iry  pro  j.jc  c  ton;-;  by  Ralph  SmLthi  Prdgram  of  Rea-iarch  on  Womyn  and 
PjmtLy  PoLtey,  Thi^  Ufb.in   InSCLtute,  1978, 

4i  io.Eh  Ldw  and  Ptidfl  Sptndlyfi  Chtlvi  care  if  fantji^menEg  ot  working  rnQEhars  in 
thtj  Unit tjd  S t J t^y i  U.  S*   Dqpdrcmenc  at  LiibDr:     The  Wemgn'a  BufQau,  196^* 

3*     AIthQu^h  a  number  at  othur   Jurvuyi,  havo  btiysi  egnduGEed  byEWeen  L965  and 
L975,  nynij  J  ts  c  f  ibuEyii  cypy  of  eary  by  L=ni  I'iryn ;   rathar,  Qach  feeusey  on 
i-unLLLQ's  of  parenCUi     Thijryfdrtf,  ngnu  li*    liryCcLy  coEnparab  Lii . 

%i     56  percgnt  aru  aargd  tor  by    i  parLMiCj  h  pgrt^ynE  by  aiiQEhsir  rdlaEivy  in 
Ehu  shLlU'  i  liomy  j   il  pijreynt  by  jngEhtir   reLativ?   in  thy  hOinu  ot  thy  care^ 
takyr.     i  p>'regnt   irg  caryil   tor  by  a  non-r^'LacLvu   In  thu  ehiLd's  homsj  i  16 
porGunt  ar«i  eared  Etir  by  j  non-ryLaCiv«  In  the  ^aretakGr'g  heme,  U,  S, 
Ovifi^au  or  thti  Cdn^ua  ,  ''Dayttmo  tary  gt  Ghlldryn;     Oytobtsr  19?^^*  and  Fybruary 
''^7^/'  '.^:iLIlLP"  PyT''ilj''X'?f\  Ri^'TiOri iorl:.';:  .   29^,  197'^. 

7,     L«w  and  SpindLur,  q  p  ^  c  1 1  ^ ■  Ardyn  Ha  I L  and  SamuuL  Wginer,  The  auppLv  of 
iay  e.irt|_ jijt p^igg a  in  Pgnvur  and  S-.'gttLy,   Reggarch  Meffiofanduiii  J3 ,  SEanfgrd 
Hfj^yareh  CnatilUEg"    Cgntor  tor  thq  Study  of  Welfare  Pdliey,  1977  ;  Uncg , 
Inc.,  National  C  □  n  !j      j  g  t  tid_y  i     1975.  i  vol  time      Wyscat  ResearGh,   Inc  ,  ,  Pay 
Gtire  !^urv_gV  _l'^?0  ■  V/^*^  e  i  n^houae  Lyarning  GarparaE  ten  ,  L97L. 

i     "In  kind"  pay^.t^^t  Lmg  ludtjg  ■iervitjyr*  or  fa  vers   (UncQ,  op,Ei_itO»     tt  may, 
c;igrufiir^j   tnGLu!i>'  ^cooperative  arFangymyntd  * 

'i  i     Lov  and  ^pln^ilyrj  op  ^  e  it ,  ;  Urii^o  ,   3p,_  cLt, 

10,     Katherine  Dteken^ian ,  "Child  Care,"  pp.  22L'i^34  in  Ount.ni  and  Morgan  (oda)  , 
FLyo  Thou:iand  Fjini^LUy^.  vo  L .   Ul,  Thg  Untverstty  oi  HiGhlgan:     Institute  for 
SocLaL  Rtiiiiareh  i   1975;   JudlEh  Lavu  and  Shic  Lyy  Angrt?5  e  ,  ''Child  eara  arrange-^ 
mynt^i  oi  wnrkin^  ^nnthyri;  Sijoial   ind  eGnnqnitc  anpyt-Li,"  f  n  tarna  tiana  L  Jeurnal 
ll  -  iL^ip  i'ij^y  o'i  the  Faiiu  Ly  HAuEufiin)  :     J  30^2^2,   1975\  l/neo^   Ine ,  ^  5£^g_itV 

Li*     Uren  [?^nean  and  C,  RuiSeLl  Hill,  *>53deL  chuiv^M  in  child  ear^  arrangement  3 
pp.  2  31-254  in  Ptinuan  jnd  Morgan  (ed:i)   Fy^j^  Thou?; .ind  Foinij^tg??  ,  VdU   111*  The 
Univur  itty  of  MlyhL^an'     Ins c  i c u Et?  f or  SoeLaL  RMhMreh,   l9f5T  G^eg  Duncan  and 
c;,   RuiMtill  Mill,  "ThL!  ehild  i:ary  mady  ihoLc,^  ot  wnrking  motherii       pp.  379^38d 
in  r5i.int;ai5    ind  Morgan   i'yd:-5.K  2E^£iJ.'  *  '^'^1^   V,  !,i77. 
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12,     U,  fs ,  BsifSLiu  fj£  thu  Cunsu.'i,  I'lZfi,  Hg ,  29B,  y£^_cU ,  ;  Law  -and  Spindlaf, 
9P.1..JLL1'  i  t'ntri ,  op,  jj  jj^,  ;   Duncan  :!n'.j     (.  L I  ,   I'V/I^  op    g^E  »  ;  Hi  chard        Shore  LidyfJ. 
if,,  and  4*-iCrict<i   BHta,     '*HaW  Wosiiin    ;   -^.iriga  for  Ehe  eafu  at  theif  ahiLdfen 
whtlii  eh»*y  yofkr     A  ut  jdy  of  chil  i     k      if  f  ingements  ,  eoaCs,  and  pfofefenei^s 
iti  1971,'*  Ohio  Statfci  UnLvgr-iLty;  Co--  -    fer  Humdn  ^'oseuree  Russarchi  1577, 

LJ,     HaaEher  Roan  himI  Lj.jbtiL  Sawnill,   r  igu^  o  g  T  f_3  rya  At-LQ     _  T  h  u  G  f  gwt  h  _  a  £  F  a  m  - 
Lji'i^  \hi3.dt}d  by  Won^ci,  W.iinun^Eun ,   D,C/i  '  fheHf  ban  fn^EUuEy*  f¥75'. 


Murd^GAL  Kur^  i   PhllLp  Rebin:^,   Jfid  Rnberc  3p  id^^  Imati ,  A  ^Eudy  at  ehe  demand 
th<4  ^cudy  oi  WuLcaru  Vol'iQy,   Rujitiareh  Mt^nin randiiin  27,  Duncan  and  HllL,  1977, 

op,        L  fc  , 

1/i     Luw  and  'apLndlyr.  o  p  ^  _g  U  i  ;     .         Bureau        cha  Cunsuji,   1976,  No.   iJd,  a£^ 
etc. 


i..ih.}r  iDtac  I  i :  i^i  .    1^)77,  TibU  ju.        -    ----  -    -  ■ 

21,     XbL d , 

^J,     Mary  rXiblLn  KMy^orLLni^,  WLn^DV:j  i;ti  Day  Cartj,  New  'iotki     .Macignal  Council 

0  f  J u w  L  'J  h  Wome  n  ,   L  9  ?  2  , 

2i.     Kllen  Handirjf,  "lio  I'SrptLrC r ^ c  1  nn^  tit  day  cary  paryncSi"  Saeia^  Sciflfiey 
j-ivtuv  ''7    f  ,'un«i);     2^0  =  ^77,  1171 

2A ,     U,        Ot?parcm*:nt  of  !!•■       i,  Edut^ation,  and  Wt:Lfar*j,  ^'ChiLdfEjn  served  by 
public  wtslfare  agt'nyL>-y  and        unEary  ehild  wyLrarii  ag^eneitis  and  triseituc  Lans  , 
March  1975,  Natignal  L-tjnCfr  t.i   SocL^il  Scjcigtic;?,  PublieaEien  No*  (SRS) 
7*i-0]2^a,  i-)7'^, 

2^,     LLct^nutn^  of  EamLLy  day  rAru  heinc3        mandacofy   In  oi%if  3tt  f-catos  while 
J  CMHt.ir  iLcnniin^  i;i   ru'quLrqd    Ln  all   ■jCiCcii  t^xcopc  MLssLMslppL,  whgre   Lt  La 
vfilunctry,     lr\   1970  Wijscat   ( □  p  .   c  it,)       t  L.tij  ced  that  only  2  percqnc  of  day 
cAt-i  homt:  1  w*:?r     lii:^n3!Ki.     Hal  I    md  WiiLni^r   Cmj^^c:  Iti)   found  thixi  i  purcant  at 
th»?  fainlly  dav   .  ir-^  htinio«   in  D'jnvef  and  "*J  p^^ciMit  at  ctiq;ip   Ln  Suattlti  Wi.?fi> 

1  LcL'nrt»?d   Ln  l'J7f}.     Duj  nMp.ictmj'nc         HH.iichj   Ssi'ie.itLon  and  WoLf.jri;!  isrjuffyd 

5  pur^t^nt  I  tt:L5n-i  InK  in  it\i  pruHmLnary  rlDHR  ft^pofE,  ID  parcant  i  conw-  f- 
vat  Lv<-       t  Ima^ri  , 

■'f?.'  Mali  .?nd  W-'tn^'r,  \p .  ;r  '  ^  Sh*u  I  i  i-M:;ii?  r^an ,  i^!  Alfri^d  J,  Kahn,  "ExpLof"' 
iLi.jni   if!  tamlly  ;3oUry,*'  juCial  Work  21    (May):     l-^l-L^^,  1976. 
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27,  U,  S.  DeparEfRijnE  at  HeaUhi  Educacian,  and  Wei  fare  <  1976  .Ho,  76-03253, 
gp*  g  ic  .  RusSfill  3,  Lon^,  (Ch.i t rman)  ,  Chtld  ^ .:i r —  Da t a  and  Macgrtjlg,  Com- 
miteee  on  Flnanee,  U,         StitiatM ,   197^.  ^  . 

2H.     WesEat,  op ,  el  E_i  ;  Hall  and  Wt^Lnefj  9  P.,     L  £  i 

29,  U,   3.   D^pAttmont  oi  Healch,  Edueactdn,  and  W^lfarQj   L976  j  :Jq  ,  76-0325i, 
tJ  p  i   c  i  K  , 

30.  U.         aufe*aii        che  Cdnsus,  Marital  aEaEus  Jnd   tamily  icaca.^,  March  1563, 
Cu_iLfenc  PgpuLjEljn  R^ptSrsg,  Syrtas  Hq  .   18?,   1969;  U,  S.   Bureau  of  the 
Canaua j  MarlEdl  Sejcus  and  Living  arranggm^nci i     March  1977,  Cur f gnt_ Pgpu L je Ign 

33,     Ro-ii   ind  Sawhillp  ^ap.  ^  LE  . 

34*     Paul  G,  Gliek  and  ArEhur  J,  NofCgn,  "Marrying,  DLvorcinK,  ^nd  LLvLng 
Tagethur  in  Chii  U,         Tyday,"  PopulaE  Lgn_  Bu.l_l^_t  in ,    32(5),   1977  j     Mary  Jd  Bang, 
An'.o r t c^a ry  y iml ii ^ i_n_ E h e .  Tytj n 1 1  y t h  Qti n E u ry  ,  Mt!w  iark:     Ba^ic  Bsoks,  1976, 

Si   3ur*j.su  oi  thq  CunBua  , 
197ttp''  Cur  rent  FepyldEitjn 

36,     -Kri^ctn  A.  Moori^  and  SEyytjn  H,   Caldwull,  ''Oue -of -W^d  lock  \Fregnaney  and 

Chi  ldbi?gr  tng Wgrkinn  Papdr  Hu .   992-02,  Waahingcenj   QX.  i     Thu  Urban  InatiEuEe, 

1976. 

"37.     U,   S,   Departmenc  ot'  LaboF,   L9/7,  en ,   e  1  e  , 

Ui  ;:i .  3u?  ;  ;5f  rha  Conau-S  i  1975,  No,  fiOL,  op ,  e  lE ,  i  S.  Bureau  of  the 
C**n9u3  "FartLliv/  "i  Aniffriyan  women:  Jun^  1976  ,"  Cufrgnt  PspulaElan  RepprESj 
Snrlf^s  Nd .   JOH.  1977, 

39*     U,  3,  Bijf'idu  oi  thp  Census,  Family  CpmpoaiEian,   L970  Censuj  oi  PepuldEion, 
SuhjecE  RijporE^i  Hq  ,   PC(2)-^A,  1972. 

40,  AbrsmywlESi  .'jysan  and  StuarE  KogenEeld  (Kds,),  Dec  lining.  t.'nrg  I  jmnnc  ^  i 
rhj^j^h^l  Ungg  oi  ihtj  QQminA^^.^^}i^-  W  ishLngEon,  0*0*  t  Natioaal  In^eiEutd 
yf  Ed'!iaEit3n„  1975, 

I  *  Lt.3w  jn'i  SpLnULidr,  tso*  ciE* 

^2,  U.      .   ^JuFt^viu  of  Ehp  Ct^nnu??  i   l')7h,  N-j ,   29S,  apt   c  it  * 

=' J  i  DickinSnn,  M  "  ■ 

,  (Ulbijf^         iEyLt^tjr,   fliu  Ch  i  Ld  ^      "j^  ^Li^ljiii  ■  Wiiihlngton,  Q.C**     Hru^akin^a,  L976i 

Expy  r  imunEs .     WHhini^E  Jn,  ,   1^  =—   ~  ' ""  "  ' 

'♦6,     AUhoiigh  Ehu    ivaidangs!  ot   Ihl         ,ind  social  4ucurlEy  caxyg  fnay  maka  It 
Tior'i  jctraceiy*^  Eha^r  Libor  iffp re ^-^    . ;  i  u  Ipat  Un  to   MJiiai , 


35,     D*  S*   Dtipartmfmt  of  Labor,   1977,  -3  p .  e  i  E ,  ;  U* 
"Char  ac  tcr     c  ic.i  ai    AmeFLcan  t^hildrfin  and  you  Eh  = 
Rtjporti  .  Sifridi  P-2  3,  No,   66,  197B. 
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=Hr.  Chairman  and  memberi  of  the  Select  Committee  ©n  Pepulaticn, 
U,S.  House  of  Representativeg,  it  im  a  pleaeure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  you  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  demographic 
trenda  on  our  aeheol  system  and  to  highlight  lone  of  the  impUca^ 
Eions  of  changing  .enrollment  patterns  on  elementary  and  ieeondary 
iehoola. 


uence 


while  many  demographic  faetorL  Interplay  with  and  influe 
the  school  syitsn,   the  ecope  of  Ehii  report  ii  li;  ited  to  COTGnt 
Oil  three  areaa; 

A.  Iricreaiea/Decreages  In  Enrollment 

B.  Dirth,   Death*  and  Fertility  Ratee 

C.  Changes  in  the  Family/Women  a_t  Work, 

Already  in  full  swing  and  with  inexorable  foree,  our  society 
.  underqoin^  a  profound  transformation.     Low  birth  and  mortality 
rates,  coupled  with  a  fertility  rate  that  ha^  slid  steadily  downward 
^inen   19^7.   have  hton  yielding  a  po|.ulaLian  whigh  will  have  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  -jlderly  people  *nfid  a  gmaller  proportion  of  the  / 
youfig  . 


7 


Decfoaae   in  KnrolImdnE. 

Thia  baaie  shift  in  the  age-mijc  of  our  eociety  portends  a 

i 

series  of  ehangea  >hat  have  dramatis  impact  upoh  the  sehool  gystem. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  ehangea  is  the  deeline  in  the  number  of 
qtudenta  enterinq  the  schools , 
-|ome  Fac  t  §  i 

1.     Enrollment  in  'irados  K=i2  reached  n  peak  of  51^309,000 
in  1970.     Enrollment  will  doeling  through  the  rnid-1980's 
to  approximately  '14,500,000,   a   11%  drop. 
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2,  Seqorvlary  sehool  ©ntellmenta  p€^ked  this  year  and  will 
deeline  through  1190*  perhaps  by  ae  mueh  as  2Sl, 

3.  Elenigntary  sehool  enrollments  were  e^eoted  to  show  an 
upward  iwing  by  1982-83T  but  many  experts  are  now  pushing 
tKe" "turnaround*  year  ahead  to  1984^85. 

Imp ligations \ 

An  apparent  problem  at  all  aehcol  levels  has  ' '»en  how  beit  to 
manage  this  eontraotion^     Many  sehool  diitrlcts  have  closed  ele- 
mentary achoQla^   eonyalidated  eourse  offeringa^   reduced  gtaff,  and 
in  a  growing  numbec  of  iyi terns  high  aqhooli  are  being  eoniidered 
for  eloiufe.     Restruetur ing  in  order  to  maintain  a  broad  of 
state  university  systems  and  private  colleges  is  a  oontroversial 
issue  which  has  emerged  in  many  staEes, 

But  the  impact  of  those  ehangos  in  enrollment  is  much  broader 
and  more  pervasive  than'^a  pimplistio  oounting  of  students^  books 

I 

J  Some  of  the  implieationa  of  fewer  student  numbers  out  deep 
into  the  Cabrie  of  the  educational  ayiteffi^  as  we  have  known  it. 
li     An  aging  te.icher  force  is  developing. 

2,     Stabilisation  of  curriculum  is  removing  diversity  from 
study  progfams, 

3i     Status-quo  career  ladders  ar  ■  discouraging  young  leadQrship. 

4.  CQmmunlty  dissatisfaction  i^i  increaiin;;-. 

5.  Diminishing  public  support  in  iHtiuci.  tng  now  ioeial  pri^ 
orifj  itjs . 

6.  ManaC|inq  declino   (vs.  managing  growth)    is  refjuiring 
hitherto  unneeded  gkilLs, 


> 

u  (i  'i 
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thd  g  .ctdty- 

■  ^mimi  in  ^  j!^!iiss^=  ^- 
kmiy  Mro^  fnin^^- 

j^^A  lev  QHtry  Qp^^int— 

cue  ^^^-'^^s^j  Ehu  hiri^7  R-  .= 
^'^^^n? shite,  InrfJ^l)'  ^ 
leas  gbi'-^3u5^ 


the: 

cut 
to 


dtjin 


r^on^yfowth   1 a  phanomcnon  at  wnrk  in 

i=ri'duat.f  ia  l^modal  Eyotumn,   relGases  ev<  = 
—  ^>^=Ofdc5red  raduetion^in-f orcG    (RIF)  pat- 
^  ^  ''sy   qroup  mefTibnrs,   yqunq  ttjaGhora,  and 

^  ^nd    low  teacher  fnobility  have  tended 

^rid   yydfs  o£   ';xpur  i=unGe  of  Qur  teachor 
in  some  areai,  whooo  compoiitiQn  is 

pr 


not 


I  (1  n 


51  eat-' 


'tiec'S  of  a  decade  gr  rnore  ago: 
^  le^-ir  las5i ,    rind  now^  midr  le^agdd  . 
%    possiblQ   irnplicatiQn  3htj.;ld  be 
fewef  ygif^jj      :=^;^  ^      -an t  ly=  tra  ingd  people  entering  the  pro- 
ntjw   idsas,    difforcnt  method  i  or  ^Qvh- 
•irr.a  may  dcjerGaay,     Thifi  i?s  n^^t  to  suy- 
^^riencfid   toachers  aro  not  grtjativs  and 

the  denife  or  willinqnoss  to  try 
^'^r.^LY   i'ypTC^nnod  by  th*i  young,  Whnthur 
=>e    an  increased  central   tendoncy  in 


curf 


^'""•flifi'jlQ.iiloriJi 
^^''J.  with  fev/or  'itua 


coil  I 
far 


the  upwa^^d  rTiubility  route  to  principal 
^:^-Gnt  begins   in  the  cl  cxssroom ,  CDfnpetant 

post  world  Wjr  IE  yoarg  of  growth* 
i^rir^^r   ladder.      rn^7renning  nuniborn  of 
ri^irnt5or  of    Hchcsl.s  with  frequent  -ripening k 


the  nurnber 
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trdtiun  -'^Mi  ^h.^  ind i'^ ^-^^-n  ^^f^n^^u  g[]5pni 

Ad  3-  -ctbne  *in?^'-''^  -'^^'^'nts  ^  d^^^^^^     *i,        /  "u^isl djcbjs 
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!i^tui«'r;t   {nlfthkirts    (ADA  or  A!^M*,   cnfcllmDnt.  declines  will    al^o   brin-/  .5 
rtjriUl^,i:;t:  doLl.if    la'=.!j   in  ruvtnuu  to  tho   IqchI  riiuttiat.      As  locni 
b'.Ki'/u*:?}    in'j;  '-.i;:^  arid   ')t.udynt  nuJnherL;  diicroaau,    tho  pur-pupjtl  t^oii*. 
i5   ir     ?      i,i  1  ly   inrlatya.      r.o-^ai   ro  s  i  df^nt /s  viewing  cducat-i^n'y 
^pirMlinj  [ivr^pupil   mi\*,-i  oftifjn  domain'-  f/'conomin^j  i\rj\  uffjci.-^  -  ; '  ij 
boy^"^   tn»j   To.diah  oi    v=ht:  U;ard         ociucat  i^:n .      v       mj  ny   Icq  1  n ir^.!  = 
re,iii/?n5*    'ichopi  dii^trifvty  aru  unable   to  produ^^'j   tho  or  r  nnmi./ u .  o  t 

m  Lhi  ;jr.r\ ivrfj'd  i  b  i  1 L  t  y   is   ^slawly  whittlnd  3W,1y  rind  p^Jblic  .:on  = 
fiion-tj  d  iru  ni  ^Jhti  fi , 

An  ddditiofial    i^npl  i.;.t?:  ign  Of   thiJ  df^cliR?-?  ijTgtudunt  n^Arr.hor^ 

:'h'=r'>         .1    /row;        t.-,|y    .*    i  1 1  u  r .?  s  m       tihnt   d^vnrnrJ   to  ^'u^^odt  that 
t.hi^  ^Afiij-n^mi-n  !^   .ind    luadf^rijh  i  r.   -ski  1  1:5   ru^juirod   to  man^iau    "  nnn-^^irowr  h  ' 
or    !"^!.=ri>i  .sro  r7^arkt,dly  di.ffvr',=  nt   f^fo^f,  thofi*j  ol;    af^iwVh,     Our  cyprenV: 
^vjursii  i    '  J  I    L'^.\dfjf;*,    by  'j\r^.\ir^  df   ^huir  Ldfj  rah  L -J  yijjirii  of  jrawth 

♦  ::q..7rumc-        ucid'mc    ^^riinini,    ond  dnrnonntr'Uod  ,  .ibi  L  l  ty  ,    h..\VL'  b»-t=r. 

)^l;nii4i    Ml  ac^d^^rni:^    tr.iifiin'T    ind   ojEpi>  r  I  uherg  n   in   ?=s.iniin  in--; 

a      L  1  ^  .1 '  .        -tir  'l-  ..\..      K!>w,    ii     ;  r/y ,  jradu^Mu 

f  \  -  i :  *.  V  ;ru;..f      -  ;    :if.f.   d^    y  h*-y  ^id  i^r  -"o\!rjK'M         [^t:  :!y   rn   th-.-  r^rintvii^- 
"i^'j:      '     ly-i  -4  ^  ?  h  ^  I  l    i  %  i  ■  r,         dr-j.ini?.      Majj.k?  i  r,  ;  .dnc  1 1  no  i 

*r.-^;vi;-,/    ■I^■ldv   ,ir!v^        -Mi^   '.Mr,'  -^,^r^^;^^«^^'>^^    :uM  ;^r.-^*'L. : 


A    ^ucrfjiin  in^/  nu:nbor  of  births,   a  de    ^ininq  fertility  rote  and 
Ah   incri;.\3  tnq    lanqnylty  h.ari  prcduecd  a  bngifj  shift  in  Qur  courtryU 

1,  fIyiTib<:jr?i  ^^f   birthy   h.sVO   tjllun  nearly  every  year   for  the 

\H  yoara,    il^nst   2Bl   from  4  p3  million  to  3.1  million. 

2.  F-r^4l!^y   fri^''   h.\H  dropp^-d  from  a  post  World  War  II  his- 
•V-  ric-   fii'ih  -■:     1.^    iri   1^57  to   thu  unprocedonted   low  of  1.8 
in  107f.. 

=   i  ty  ,   or    I'lio.  Oi<pfic  t  Jincy  ,   h^iii  fintin  from  47,  J  year  a 
i;,    :'n%    ID    7,],:   y,j,if^;    i-n  1T7G. 
Witrs-n   12   ynar?}>    if  preiir^nt   trs^ndfi  eontihuyj    1  Out  gf  every 
Ajnc^rican^i  vi  !  I   b/^   at    loju^   5^  ygarn  old.      By   thn  1990' s   for  tho 
ft-r-i^  in  -'if  hi^^^ry,    ^h--   nMrr^hor  o=   pnQple  ^5  and  over  will 

In^Uc.i  t  i  onu  : 

will  h.\'.'---   A  pf  ofdund   irnpar?   up  ;n   the?  kinti   of      riuc^tion  rdquired  by 
*  h'=   pun  \  L^: . 

"h'^      r.i  !  :  ^  I  -  n.i  1    -.^ndi'nt    rsMr^hrr  -   --.ly  nfr^w  nnallc-r,  ,j 
bry.i         ,ip'.-^!;i 'in  ol    :i  u-    iroMpn   will   b*;   nftfksjiq  oduCo  t  :  yn.-i  1  i;OfVi:oa. 
Pr-.      \r^3         hoi;     /-p''  w  1.  *  h   t        ri^Of!!         p^id-lif.?  c^tQar  chanj?-' 
■n-.'.ii!,    rip'iiy  1:j  r/ .    "wi'tly  8hiftin'v|   BQcial  valutsii, 
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i  'Vril  Alili;  .infj  i-'diT's' -  *■  I M  ■/  '   job  m:srHnt:,   i nrr/;'j nsd  lfii;J'jro  timo*  .and 

Tho   aehaoY   n'^'^pfn  W;  11   bo  ch.illeriged   to  manaqc?  dqcline  while 
a  imul  t.an<5QUf5 1  y  mti  roha  1 1  iny  it;3  sfeafmreoa,   boch  huin,in  and  matorial* 
to  prQvidij  for  the  qducjtioha     nei'.dy  of  a  h;  utdor  aogment  of  our 
fiO^'inty.      Public  schooly  will   need  to  ac-^jviot   to  new  demands  whilo 

C  .     Chang^yy   in  thy  Family  /  Wo  man  a  t^_Wo  k 

The  t/pieal   imago  of   the  Ameriean  family^     mothefj    father  and 
two  Of"  inorfj  s^iLdrehj   is  iiierfiiagingly  at  odda  with  reality.  Changes 
in  family  structure  and  aLiGf    inernassa  in  divorce  nnd  aepafation 
F.httiH^   and  the  growing  number  of  one  ^parent  hn.riohalda  arg  .altering 
thi-M   traditional  model  of   thq   £^mily ,      Slmilafly  will   sehsala  be 
f.>xpecto  ;   to  tcurvictj  and  guppl f":FiQn t   ndw  family  medelij, 
rjQine  F^io* 

,  1,     Thfi  growth  of   femalo  hu tided  houaeholdn  with  children 
M  \  \i   i  nerf-Si  slkI  by  ovtj  f   J  5  Oi  s  incsi  1950, 
J  ,      A  f.ni:  .'i  1   d  i     r  --i-  o  J  ci  0  j       f  c     Ea  ge  of   annual   m  a  r  r  i  ag  n  n  * 
'iT!   inefi:i.!;!':d   |ron  25.9%    in   I960  to   49.  U  in  1976. 
I'hM  proportion  of  children  1  ivint?  with  both  parento  de  = 
■1.  In'id   froin  98  ^   in  19^0.  in   1970,   and  80%   in  19'''  . 

1.      It   han  bygn  eqtiinatod   thnt  ApprosimatGly  n5%  of  thfj 
children  born  m    1976  wili,    at   somet imy  during  their 
nt'hooi    "/fJarii,    livQ  with  only   Qnu   pci^nr'  if  preggnt 

trt'nda  cont  i  nue  . 

A    Tf  ^v:nn  nu.T>hpr  of  •r^OTv.vn  <nre  r^ntOring  feho   Lity^    f  orcn .  Thero 
h=iH  hnf'n       n  t'ln  i  ?  Ic-An*"    incro.:in':?  an^.ong   thonf*  v-rrnnn  who  are  niOthtj^rn 
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5,  13.6  million  mothdrp  with  children  under  18  in    J  he 
labor  force. 

6,  5,1  millisn  havo  ehildren  under  age 

7,  26,8  mllllsn  ehildron  havb  working  if^thGrs;  20.7  million 
children  in  gradGa  K^12  (ages  €=17)  have  w\;rkinc|  mothers , 
6,1  million  pro^achsolef i  {under  age  6)   ^ ?ve  working 

Imp  1 iga tiong  t 

need  for  day  care/afEer  gehool  care 

insfgagsd  role  of  thy  oeheol   in  parenting 

qurficulum  ehange  needs 

Career  e:  inieling  ^nd  training > 
With  the  increase  of  png=parent  families^  many  headed  by 
workin'7  methery,   there  ii  a  growing  demand  for  OKtifmded  care 
Wrviess  for  children  aJtgr  thu  regular  aehool  day^     Ten  to  , , 

twelve  hour  nuriery/day  fiaro  services   for  pre-schsolei'a  of  working 
mothers  will  beeorrse  *■.  high  priority  need.     In  SHne  afeaa  the  local 
schools  h\^-n  provided  theeo  servieegi     The  anticipated  eseees 
space,   S3  wc-11  ag  the  Isc^tisn  of  raost  school  buildings  and  the 
readily  Avaihilic'  pergonnel,  makeEi  the  school  a  logical  place  to 
look   far   thuH^j   ntirvicnu  in  the  future. 

For  a  ^^yriad  of  reasons  guch  as  dual  working  families,  one^- 
P^'irent  homes ,  and  longer  or  staggered  parent  work  schodulea^  thiiru 
will  be  greAtly  reduced  At  heme = time  available  for  parenting*  Many 
traditionally  at=heniQ   Inarntid  behaviOrfl  -  manners,  peer-shar  ing  * 
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n45l  r-rjontrol ,.        =  •'    1   ?'.H'lln  =  will  hi?  roquirs?!  in  tha  gchool  aut- 
rlculum. 

With      qrfj.Ttnr  dcinand  placL'd  upon  tho  adhool   3yatein  to  meet 
thy  noeda  of  children  from  varied  farnily  atructurqe ,  raddaigned 
£]uidane«  and  eounRoling  aervic^.a*  revised  curfJeuln,  and  additlsnal 
fiuppoft   HQTviCQa  will  alae   be  i-Ciqulred, 

ley  liifn  ChAnggig,   pn-rticjuhir  '  /  at  the   oCeondiry   iavel,  to 
prepgro  otudentQ  for  new  roleo  in  ^he  world  gf  work  and  livinrj 
artj  necriRsaf    .     With  the;  trnrid   townrtl  deferred  msrft.^^jo  and  nhild 
Ffilging,   today '  3  young  pDOpli:  wniild  benefit  from  eurriculuin  ma  tor- 
isla  atrogsing  fikillg  in  pe^^aOna  L '  financial  rnanagenient  i  dnvelQpin'.| 
4'Qmp^?tonetQi  Cor   inJopendant   (sinqle)    living,  and  coping,  skills 
for  dealinfj  with  and  un^t^ratand inq  their  persenal  re  lationshipa , 

Thci  d4irnOgrssph  to  facEors  d  i  acu  n  ii'ti  in  th '  H  brief  paper  are 
but  .3  few  of  tho  many  inElueneee  that  will  Impaet  upon  elementary 
and   gOcohddfy  fishools  in  the  yenfa  ahofldi     Thngq  aloiie  ,  however/ 
fj'.;  ;  |uTt  3 1'in  i  f  i s-Mnt  Shanju.     ;;.'efnQ  ei'  poCGnEial  chant^Ga  ahead 

n!    :\t  inelude 

fin  ineN:.?,iged  t?mpha?iis  '  ' -'r-oxH  upon  the  dev*?lQpTnent  of 
i  i' idf^ rfjh t p  abilltio's   in  rnnnAgin!7  "no=nrowth"  or  doclir:r! 
rhn   ineluRion  -^i    \   bro  •  \'-r  aqr?-neqTr.nnt  within   ^    >.   -i^lrjolp  , 
'Srjrf'Lc'-    ^rly         Khxj    I  \  ^  f^.^lnn'i   Itjarninq  noed  rf   sli>^r  aqa 

r,n  i nc  r^""  ^'--o    in  ^,ht^  domAn^l   fc-.i    nurGery/prp-- school/day  car^.' 
f??crrinfi<>^^        *.or   r^chroL   c^ir^?  T^ervteoa  for  children  g£  yorkina. 
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ciarrtGulaF  and  program  revisions  at  aLl  IqvqIo 

■-M\  ineroaae  in  fip*;elal  dupport  ioffvicos  tor  the  ehildren 

of  ohe^paEont  famiLiea  and  dual  verking  familieB 

a  greater  emphaalfi  plaeGd  upon  new  and  dlJfferent  typoii 

of  in=«i^--t  vice  programa,  patticularly  goarod  to  meet  the 

rcjROwal  needs  q£  nxperi!  rided  faeultlna, 

r:'^w  priori  ^i.Gg  w-iil  enierqu  and  via  with  education  far 
n/itional  oupport 

maintaining  loeal  tax  support  far  schools  will  become  in- 
creaaingly  more  difficult  a§  loeal  parent  eonDtttuencios 
diminish 

as  enrollments  decrease,  f?ompot-tlon  for  students  Of  all 
acjcg  ami  grade  levels  will  increase 

bocauae  oi   the  AJT>ericari  "mind^aet"   some  one-tiine  Icyal 
gL-hooi    supporters  will  dlsassoTiate  thcmselvos  frgrn  n 
"declining"    insti  tii'^  i  on  and  seek  sthor  more  poni-:;,^j 
i  n  V  o 1 veme  n  t  s 

nratu3  =  quo  eirnnr- 1   -Idfr^i  will   be  JiFC^urnfi  j  ny  .^nd  gome 
pofcentLaL   l(i,»dern  wil^    ".nnk  nfireerg  in  '"■    .  .-t  fioldd. 
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PEMOGRAPHY  AND  CHANGING  ENROLLMENTS 
by 

Or,  Harriet  Fishluw 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
Unlvorsity  of  Callforntaj  Borkehiy 


*lt?]px.t  CofTpfttee  on  Population 


Thursdsiy,  May  25,  1978 
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Foreward 

In         next  fi'toun  ye^rs  American  schools  will  experience  a  series  sf"  = 
tyJ'-  ^ri  enrn';  l^^y^tS  Uuf^   tO  dgmnqrap'HC   ch^riqes.     Thu  mid  197C'' 

^dw  tri(?  i^?fj'?Ming  of  total  enrollment  decl'^i^,  Starring  at  Che  e^rlius^ 
g^ade^,  ev-n  j*;  /ngn  school  enrQllments  werg  slowl;,  reaching  their  (proba- 
tie)  2Cth  ceniury  peaK.     In  the  1980's  el-^ontary  enrol Imenti  ire  expected 
to  inrrf^^p,  wnil^  secon^.try  scno^^l  enrcPf^^:/'       r  ■  Hn.^  -=anr?nuou5ly  Thesr 
chdnges  in  enronments  are  the  result  of  p^st  Changes  in  the  birth  rate 
the  b^Dyoocm  dnO  Dust  —  and  r^xp^tefl  future  cnanges.     Demrjgriphers  exoeci 
a  ri^.e  in  births  shortly  .r.  tne  aging  baby  bg^^'^:  babies  betjin,  finally,  to 

cJcv..^  and  hjve  chilfircn  or  thiMr  own,  and  mis  will  affect  ^?lernefUary 
scnc^-i  enro  1  i^ne/its         ^he  lySO'D. 

Tni:.  paper  putMne-.  the  certain  and  probabl"  ^■nrollrnent  fluctuations 

at  the  natiQn^l  level  and  '^jqgests^  some  cjer.:       jctions  school  systems  might 
taNe  to  .!.-:.;3rmiodate  thef^^^^yes  to  these  chang.::.     The^e  suggestions  princl- 
pa  My  involve  'ncreasing  flexiDnit>'  in  pL/sical  plant  and  staffiny  and  in 
pfjteiiiing  tne  int^rr-^^:..  of  tho^^j   ;  ul? ly  to  Dv  affected  by  change,  Piarining 
for  flf^x^Diiity  tf?n  to  fifteen  years  from  now  is  perhaps  not  too  d:'ficult; 
P'^epar^n^;  for  niore  inrnediate  change,  which  will  be  R^nstly  decline,  w^'"  re= 
quire  -V^Jter  e''     ; .     Tne  alternative  will  almost  certai.  :v  involve     in^,  ider- 
cJbie  str^rv  ^ind  CDntrnvo^sy ,        ^/iri^^Oi   >yste:ns  are  faced  wUn  the  necessity 
to  cli;.-:  ^cnools  anu  lay  o^f  te^chrr^.     Careful  preparation  may  not  avc^d 
j*|   sv'"*"'^         con!  rcv^r^y,  D.. '   M      s^iould  r-^Op  ai^^b  i  5  " a  ♦  r  the  sitjflt^Gi^. 
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-^  V-  *>'r!'ii'  /  rtHd  0'M-j5  a  1 1  ^  ndanc?  ) .     ^  "  \' ^  ;  ";L.  '  0  .  \'::Spnd^      ScMo-::'  sn*^;;! 

•:        .     ,  0=; '         1  on^  C'   ?r:.:.  tjn 1  1  n;^n t  Cf;,riieS:     A]  :  .ou^n  trie 

wf:'  ■      H  '  h-w'  ^'tri  tn^  t:n,^n:30'^.     T^-  dt?v^  lDpffi*>*U        Ltatc  lata) 
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...... [n-^'rHfron!.^   in  W  (}\ir   ■■td'-y  ^c>ioqU   f^-B)  Dy.:t-od  'n 

4,,..=',     ,    ^  *;ji^r- : -jfili-i    .    i-.CjrO   /iw^h    i^/yei    f  j  ^    LH  r  •.  fl      ^  j lei  ^'fedr^,  fryiT^^l^-^C 
ti  !r  of   tnn:\o  yyjr:,   Mrtnt.  t'>;CL'yi; Jf;/  yet3r   d^-.,.h/'  19^6* 

■i^s  tli;   r.  ?         i'':;^  rrum  1"^^.:   \.    '  -h-'  ,   numDnr^  ?      .irths  exc^e^ls^d  ^ 

!j*5u  Tne  ^«|3r  of  4  p  i    .    :i]]Ton  t^^'^ini  v^ds  i^c^-.     Tfiorg  ^ 

%fi.i-p        'K^'.;.    in   !\^q/  dnd  trie  G-ir^^^-t-j  in  nu:::Dyr5  DDf^n  cunU/.ijyd   (?i.'n  ^n*^ 
ci^CopriQn  Of  3  irr^ill  upturn  in  iV-  ^inj  19?0)  t^  ]y73.     The  level  h^Hd 
^3s<My  itOfily  at  ju;'  und&'r  3  =  2  nnllion  v.  y^ijr  until  '  '^^  (See  TiSblc  I  and 
F^quTM  I).     Im^  rt?Dr?:^^'U:,  d  dg:;l!n^'  of  Owfj"  20\  in  just  one  uocj  (1964 
to  137^:}.         l5;rjlDnn  j.Jdtrr'd  yu:u'=n  aDparently  b^/pni       b  =  f^th&  ro^^  to 
J  i  .:^t  1y  '.s  ='.;p  3.  J    ^ ;  1 1  ■  . 
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:?40) 

(3,234) 

(2,946) 

1976-^77 

3,932 

,310 

3,333 

2,958 

1977-78 

4  ,iSn 

3,575 

3, 

J77 

3,435 

1970  =  7'^ 

3,7;!0 

3, 

,440 

3.528 

3,223 

19  79=80 

4  ,539 

3,865 

J , 

,493 

3,61 1 

3.333 

1980-85 

4 ,  DBa 

3, 

3,7ri 

3,416 

1933-90 

4  J46 

3, 

717 

3,^7^ 

3,376 

1990-95 

3.949 

3 , 

719 

3,906 

'i 

1995  =  £'000 

5,0  76 

3,783 

1 

778 

3,931 

fe  ?    ■"  ■ 

I  1 }  Estimate  o- 

i37  fo-  '^74, 

75  and  3,U 

from  National  Cent 

Heal  th  $ti^  l  i 

,  Vol 

ii5,  fia  6, 

,  Dd  go  1  , 

Au^y-";!.  .w' ;     '76.  mates  bocame  ayailablo  aU^r  the  projections  were 

ffiii  do , 
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predicted  with  somt  degree  of  certainty  into  theMISO's  and  beyond,  depend- 
ing  on  thi  grade  level,  since  most  sf  the  births  that  forfn  thi  basis  for 
these  enrol Iments  have  already  taken  place. 

rri  1 1  rignt[  jri  £lem.vntarv  SchgoU   ^  DegJ  i  ne  to  1 933 

Table  n  displays  the  enrollment  projections  found  in  the  HEW  publ  1  c'-ation , 

^ro^jjctions  gf  Education  Statistics  to  1934/S5  which  was  putilished  in  197S. 

Tnese  are  shown  griBhically  in  Figur^'        Inrollments  in  the  elementary 

grades  (i--3)  ^arg  projected  to  oec'ine  Ifi-J  betv/een  the  peak  year  of  1  959  and 

('from  35,797  Id  30.800).    A  slow  unturn  is  Shown  after  19S1.  Howfvfr, 

careful  analysis  of  the  figyris  used  in  tht  projection  show  it  to  be  based 

2 

□  n  an  assufRed  upturn  of  about  Z  1/2  to  3*  in  births  in  1  975.      In  fact, 
numo^rs  of  births  declined  slightly  in  1975  (there  were  an  estlrnated 
3,149,000  births  in  1 975 ,  jcompared  Co  3J66,DQ0  in  197^)  and  the  dgcHni 
con : i nutd , through  the  first  eight  months  of  1976.     Enrollments  at  the 
K-S  level  should,  therifbre,  continue  to  decline  to  1983,  1f  not  beyond, 

B.     Enrol  ImgntS  in  SecOnda^rv_5chOol |^        Decl  i ne  to  1 990 
As  can   bf  seen  in  Table  D  andFigur^U,  secondary  school  enrollmints  are 
projected  to  decline  steadily  from  their  projected  high  of  aboi^t  15,600,000 
in  1976.    The  projection  is  taken  to  19S4,  when  enrollments  dro^  to  aboyLt 
13,300.000*  a  15S  decline  in  the  8  years  from  1976  to  1984,^    (The  average 
rate  of  decline  between  the  two  years  is  2  per  cent  per  year.) 


2.  ibid,  Table  B-1,  "School -age  population  ages  5,6  and  5-13:  US  1964-1985" 
p.  153.  '  '  . 

3,  In  fact,  that  drop  is  Shown  to  occur  in  7  years;  9=12  enrollments  in 
1 9S3  equal  those  of  1985,  Recall  the  temporary  increase  in  .births  1^ 
years  before  these  dates..  (1969  and  1970), 

f 


\ 
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\TASLt  II 

EnrQllmtnt  in  Grades  K-8  and  9-12,  Fall  1964  to  1984  jfOOO'i) 

•  1964  35,025  _  12,691  47,716 

196?  35.463  ^13,010  48,473 

1966  35,945  13,294  ,  49*239 

1967  ,  '  36,241  13,650  49,891 
1?53  36,626  14,118  BOJ^i 
1969  36, 7^?*  14,322  "  51,119 
197C  35,S77  14,632  SI ,309* 
1S71  ;  36,155  "iR^lli  51,2S1 
1972  35,531  15,113  '  ^  50,5^14 
1973.  34,953  ,  15,277  50,229 
1574  34,419  15,337  49,756 

Projegted' 

1975  33,800  ^       15,500  \  49,300 

1976  33,300  ^  15,500*  43,900 
197/  32,500  IS, 500              ^  48,100 

1978  31,800  15,400  47,200 

1979  31  ,100  15,100  46,200 

1980  30,900  ,  14^600  45,500 

1981  30,800  14,100  44,900 

1982  30,900  J  3,600  ■  44,500 
1933  31.200  13,300  44,100 
1SS4  31,500  13,300  44.8Q0x 


*Pifak  ytar  -. 

Soufcer  HEW,  Projictions  of  Education  Statlstici  to  1984/85,  p.lfl. 
Numbefi  includi  public  and  non^public  schools. 
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Since  births  continued  to  dtciini  to  iloyember*  1970*  seconuary  school 
gnrcllmtnts  cannot  bi  impacted  to  incrtase  in  &r\y  significant  way  befort. 
tne  early  li90's.    All  things  being  equal,  Sicondary  school  enrol Imints 
should  riacn  a  low  point  of  about  12,000,000  in  1990  when  the  students  In 
grades  9-12  will  come  from  the  small  birth  cohorts  of  1973  to  1976,  Thtst 
b\rtri  conoris  wer§  aDOul  2bU  smaller  tnan  thcs^       196D  to  19S3*  v/h1cn  formi 
:ng  oaiij  of  secondary  school  enrollments  in  1977. 


~C  pr^.CiCl  elementary  scnool  enrollmfnts  on  the  basis  Of  numosrs  Of  oirtrs 

e  certain  fyun]b%r  of  years  earlier  is  fairly  reasonable,  at  least  at  the 

national  level,  since  virtually  all  children  attend  the  elemsntary  grades 

snc  automatic  prgmotipn  based  on  age  nas  been  customary  for  two  decade? = 

Sfcondary  school  tnrollmentSi  however,  incluue  a  discretionary  factor  which 

CQniolicateG  projections*    (The  discretionary  factor  is  of  such  Importance 

in  postseconda ry  education  that  this  level  vnll  6e  dealt  with  in  a  separatCi 

section.)    There  is  some  evidence  that  the  continuation  rate  has  declined 

4 

in  recent  years  1n  some  places.      In  New  York  Cityt  a  rising  proportion  of 
droo-outs  Is  attributed  to  a  changing  ethnic  mix  in  the  city,  since  Blacks 
iffd  Puerto  Ricans  ape  said  to  have  a  much  higher  drop  out  rate  than  Whites, 
and  tnese  groups  have  increased  proportional iy  to  Whites  in  recent  yeari.. 
To  tne  extent  that  this  differential  is  true  nationally,  and  to  the  extent 
that  these  differential  rate^.  persist  over  the  next  15  years  or.jo, 

4,    N.Y,  Times,  Sunday,  October  17  ,  1976,    Personal  corTmunlcation ,  Isabel  ^ 
Hambright,  FoDulation  Research  Unit,  California  Department  of  Finance, 
In  relation  to  their  projected  numbers  of  high  school  graduatei. 
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continuation  rates  would  tend  to  fall,  singe  non-White  youth  will  comprise 
an  increasingly  larger  percintagi  of  rorsons  years  of  age. 


National  figures  do  not  show  any  downward  trend  in  high  school  continudtlon 
rates,  SO  the  sroble/ii  may  be  one'  for  local  planners  only.^ 


IIK     ENROLLMENT  PROSPECTS  BASED  ON  F£RTlLlTr  PROJECTIONS 
Enrollment  forecasts  beyond  the  early  IsaO's  become  increasingly  dsptna^t 
on  fertility  projections.    The  entering  klndirgarten  class  of  19S4  will  not 
be  born  until  1979;    the  same  birth  cohort  will  enter  0th  grade  in  1953  and 
colleges  and  universitiei  in  1997.    Thus*  ^fscuEsion  of  enrollments  for 
those  levels  of  education  much  beyond  shbse  yaars  dependi  on  what  assums- 
tions  are  made  about  future  fartility  behavior. 

-A,    Prajected  Fercility  in  the  U.S.  197S-2QQ0 

"^he  Bureau  of  the  Census  issued  Its  latest  detailed  papulation  projections, 
.in  1975.^    In  order  to  provl^  a  range,  they  made  three  separate  projedtions 
based  on  three  different  assumptions  concerning  completed  family  size. 
{Mortality  and  migration  assumptions  were  the  same  for  all  thrg^e ),  ^^Jerier  I 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the , completed  families  c.f  young  women  now 
of  reproductive  age  and  those  who  will  bear  children  1^,-.  the  future  v/ill 
average  2.7  cnildren;    Series  11  is  based  on  an  eventual  completed  cohort 


5.  Percent  of  persons  14  =  17  enrolled  in  school  rDSi  from  93.1  to  94!^  between 
=  1964. and  1959.  and  then  fell  to  92.9  in  1974.    "Sucn  variation  could 

easiU^  be  caused  by  changes  in  age  distribution  in  the  14  to  17  year 
old  CiteBOry.  (Current  Population  Reports,  P.  20,  no.  27S,  Table  2.  p. 4) 
The  same  publication  snows  an  .increasing  convergence  in  white  and  Tion- 
white  rates  of  attendance. In  this  age  group.    By  the  early  igTO's,  the 
rates  were  virtuallv  equal. 

6,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  no.  60K  "Projections  Of  the 
Population  Of  the  Um ted  States ;    1975  to  205^"  (1975),   A  lacar  publica- 
tion Series  P25  no,  704,  July  1977  did  not  differ  substantially  in  the  jge 

.groups  and  years  ifTiplbyed  in  this  pape^. 
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feftilUy  of  2,1:  and  Series  III  on  one  of  1,7,    Series  II  is  geneririy 
conside'^ed  the  most  reasonable,  in  part  because  i  ,  conforms  most  closely 
with  recent  survtys  Of  birth  expictations, ^    Two  additional  projeetloni 
were  made  using  an  eventual  completed  f ami ly " si ze  of  2.1*  but  Introducing 
certa 'H-^variations  In  the  assumptions  underlying  the  projectlonj.    Series  I 
ti^aod  in  a  ^  atsr  than  f^;pected  Riming  of  birthsi  Series  IIR  relates  the 
numoer  cf  births  to    the  prSrent  cohort.     These  wer^e  done  to  illustrate  ^ht 
.  ri^Sult  of  certain  trends  which,  .^Ithouyh  considered  possible  by  aefriograpner 
dre  felt  By  the  Census  Bureau  to  Q%  somewhat  less  likely  than  those  assumed 
to  unde.'ly  Series  11 . 

!i,     Synrngry       Sectior:^  !  to  1 11 

To  surnmarlie  the  preceding  discusilons.  we  have  seen  thati 

1)    NumDers  of  births  declined  nearly  every  year  from  1962  to  1576. 

2}    The  percentage  decline  in  that  period  1s  nearly  28  percent  (from  aboL/t 
4, 5  to  3. 1  mill  Ion) , 

3)    This  decline  has  reiuited  in  a  10  percent  dicllne  in  eleinentary  scho&r 
enrol  lments»  with  a  further  decHne  Of  7  or  B  pertfent  certaln'by  the 
middle  of  the  1980's,    (Between  1969  and  19B2  or  3,  elementary  school 
enronment  wMl  have  declined  16  percent,  from  36,747,000  to  about 
30. 800, 000 J 

5)  ^Jiwcondary  school  enrDllments  reachid  their  peak  in.  1  976,    They  will 
□ecline  thrpugn  the  1980*S*  perhaps       as  much  as  25  p^rcirnt, 

'  ■  Cur  rent:.  Population  Reports.  Series  P-ZO  No.  Z77»  'Tertllity  E^pectatloni 
of  American  Woman;    June  1974'%  (February  1975). 
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5)    Enrol Iment  in  grades  K-12  cofnbinidi  reached  a  peak  in  1970  (31 ,309jOOO), 
It  v/ill  doqllne  to  thi  mid-1930'i  (to  about  44,500,000  or  about  13^, 

6]    The  course  of  elementary  enrol Iment^biyond  19S2  or  so  and  secondary 

schsol  enrollment  beyond  1990  depends  largely  on  the  level  of  fertility 
afte'^  1576,    The  Census  Bureau  has  projected  fertility  for  the  rest  of 
tisis  century  (and  beyond)  according  co  three  assumed  sizes  of  comcleted 
families.    These  are?    2,7_,  2.1,  and  1.7  children  per  ^omrjn.  Additional 
projections  for  a  Z.)  level  of  cohort  fertnity  were  rionei  one  usinc  a 
l^ter  than  generally  expected  average  age  of  chi  IdSes'^ing ,  and  the  O^ner  an 
os^ 1 1J^t ing  1 evel  of  completed  fertility  dependent  on  the  size  of  th§ 
parent  conart.    Series  II  is  c.nsidered  to  be  the  fnost  likely  level,  of 
future  f ert 1 1 i  ty , 

W     Imnl  iCfi  :  10ns  for  'nrollments 

Oepenaing  on  v^hich  level  of  projection  Series  is  chnsen,  wVg.i'iy  different 
concli.'sions  abcut  the  probable  course  of  fyture  e^^^ol  Ifnents  iis  f  be  drawn 
(Numhi^S  are  in  000' s). 

a)    Series  I  (2.7  children)  wou^d  result  ?n: 

1.    A  51  ppfcent  increase  ir  ^jaDulation  S-13  between  1980  and  2000 

(30iMl  to  ^5,0?3), 
'i.    AS*  fisrrent  1  .crease  in  population  14-1?  in  the  same  period 
{K.Hl!  to  20,575). 
*^ ,     Seri'^i  il  \2,i  children)  would  result  int 

A  19  percent  increase  in  pspylation  5-13  betwe*=<i  1980  and  2000 
(30,245  to  35,953). 
ii.     A  6  percent  increase  in  p^^-pulation  14  =  17  (15,7S3  to  15i7S2}, 


.tion  Si^r  ies 
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TABLE  in 

ESTIMATLS  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  SEIICTED  AGESl  1950-2000  (OOO's) 


im 

1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
19?5 
1980 
1985 
1990 
1995 
2000 


1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
■  1980 
1985 
1990 
1995 
2000 


Series  I 


30,441 
33*330 
41.282 
45.725 
45,923 


vSeriis  I 


13*538 
17*912 
20*575 


Ages  5-13 
Series  11         Series  IIL 


30.246 
30*380 
34,643 
36*799 
35,963 


Series 


22,423 
27,925 

32.965 
35*754 
36*636 
33*441 


12,941 
15*317 
16.752 


Ages 

ir 

9*247 
11*219 
14*153 
15*910 
16*923 
15,753 
14*888 


30*235 
29*378 
31*434 
32*868 
33.213 

14-n 

Series  rrL 


12*879 
14,055 
14.873 


Ser.ies  IIR 


30.228 
29.6i5 
32.379 
34*179 
34,758 


Series  IIR 


12.867 
14 ,4i5 
15*^2 


Series  III 


30.112 

27*954 
29,383 
30*320 
29*119 


Series  HI 


12,463 
13*210^ 
13*915 
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c)    Series  11  I  [2.]  children,  with  a  Uter  average  age  of  childbearing) 
v<auld  resul  t  Ini 

h    A  10  pgrcent  increa5&  at  ages  5-13  betwet?n  19S0  and  2000 
(30,253  to  33,213). 
iii    AS  percent  dgg_pd3J  at  agei  14-17  In  the  same  period  (13,712  to 
U,87J). 

C'f    ^er^:7S  11  R  .(an  Q5cnia:inQ  l&vti  of  cof^plQted  fer:iluy  d-3DsnG2n:  on 
th&  sUi  Of  the  parent  cshsri)  would  result  in; 

1.    A  !5  percent  increiie  in  ropulation  5-13  between  1530  and  2000 
(30,231  to  34J53). 
ii,    A  2  percent  defrea^e  in  population  U-17  (15,7S3  to  1  5,432^]. 
€<     Series  III  (1,7  children)  would  result  In- 

i,    A      percent  decrease  In  population  ages  5-13  between  1930  and 
20C0  (30,112  to  29 Jli)  ^  . 

ii.    A  12  percent  dec rea I e  at  ages  14  to  17  (15,753  to  13'.915}, 

\ 

VL     EXPECTED  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  ASSUMING  SERJIS  II  FERTILITY  ! 
A .      Enrgllmfnt  in  Elementary  Schools  (K-3] 

As  indicated  in  Table  III,  the  populatian  agefl  5-13,  v/hicii  forns  the  basis 
for  ele'Tiencary  school  enrollments,  will  decliiie  about  10  percent  between 
1975  and  1980  unaer  all  the  projected  Series,^  including  Series  11  and  IIL, 
Tn&'decline  to  1980  is  certain  since  nearly  all  the  children  who  vjould  be  5 
to  13  In  1930  had  been  born  when  the  projection  v^as  done  (mid-i975),  In 
1930,  that  age  group  will  be  just  83  percent  of  what  it  had  been  in  the 
peak  yeer  of  1  370^  or  apDroxtmately  what  it  had  fieen  in  1957* 

Little  change  in  the  number  of  children  5  to  13  Is  projected  between  19S0 
and  The  following  ten  years,  to  1995,  wi  M  see  grQWth»  however.  In 
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the  five  years  botween  1985  and  1990,  the  number  of  children  of  elemehtary 

school  age  will  increase  )2  percenti  if  the  most  likely  age  pattern  of  child- 
8 

bearing  is  followid.      There  will  be  another  6  percent  increase  between  1990 
and  1995.      In  1995,  there  w;''  be  about  as  many  children  uf  elgmentiry  s;hDol 
age  a%  there  was  in  the  peak  year,  1970.    Thereafter,  the  size  of  this  age 


^  i  \  I 

:    /         ■  \  . 

\ 

If  later  childbeartng  biccmes  the  mode,  'grpwth  will  be  much  slower,  but    "  ' 
it  would  continue  Into  the  Zlst  century. \  Under  Series  II       there  would  I 
be  to  percent  more  children  age  5  tQ\13  in  2000  than  in  1980,  under  i 
Series  IF,  there\ would  be  19  percent W re \    Seriew  II  R  is  somewhag  slmi-  j 
lar  to  Series  11  t  in  the  sense  of  cohtlnuous  growth  beyond  1995,  but 
the  rate  of  increase  is  faster.    If  its  assunptions  were  correct,  Lhere  ; 
would  be  n  percent  more  children  in  that  age  group  in  2000  than  in  1980 
and  the  growth  would  continue  into  the  first  two  decades  of  the  21st 
century,  ;  ] 
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'nrcjD  will  dGClino  <jgjin  for  15  ywurs.     Tho  decline  will  Cpn^inuo  to  2010, 
wn-n  Vvj  pr-njijction  snowi  d  tottil  of  14,33E,OOt3  cnHdren         5-U  faDnut 
V)Q  level  of  the  ^arly  lOfiO/^). 

In  su.TfTirjry  tnon.  tncr  decrease  In  y  1  Cfriehtar'y  ^.chDpl  enrollments  whicn  hai 

o:Currdd  Since  1570  will,  under  Si^nes  II  fertility  aasunDtiona,  qontinue 

into  th^  ihirly  igHO's.     Tnerc?  will  be  no  iiubstantul  turn  around  untH  if- 

\i;r    \  Hi .      'iL>^^rvf!'\   ^iruwlh  *iflt;r  lha;  will         f^if'lj   r^LiC,  ^UiLy  k.?;njry- 

elff.T'^n'.ary  'j.'inoQ]  ja?  wH  1  ircrease  12  per  cent  in  tnc  next  5*4^^^*"^ 

2D  D'ircc^n:  in  the  ID  ytars  between  105^  and  1??5.     The  15  years  sifter  ]93t 

wil^  c3^j-.:in  ^soe  e  decline,  but  only  between  6  and  7  percent, 
/ 

It  i?.  tne  difficult  tas^^.  of  educators  to  prepare  not  only  for  the  substantial 
and  mevitaole  decline  of  rne  next  few  yaars,  but  also  to  plan  for  a  reasonably 
certain^^upturn  thereafter.     There  i^  w^rv  lijely  to  be  as  many  children  in 
eln-n^ntdry  school   in  ]995  gS  there  was  the  peak  year  of  1970.  before  the 
Cjirr^nt^  decline.    Fortunately,  there  will  be  some  advance  notice  Of  the  up*  ^ 
turn,  as  there  was  of  the  downturn,  given -the  lag  between  birth  anrf  entrance 
into  scnrjol.     If  birth^^  Start  to  increase  rapidly  toward  the  end'of  the  7Qs , 
as  they  will  If  Series  11  fertility  is  a  reasonable  choice,  then  educators 
should  begin  to  inform  the  public  of  the  need  for  increasing  resources,  pre- 
paring teachers,  etc, 

B.    Enronm^nt  in  Second.^  Schools  (9^2) 

Table  ill  presents  estimates  and  projections  of  the  pop^iiation  aged  U  to  17, 
whjcn  is  tne  basis  for  secondary  school  enrollments.    The  Steady  dfeiine  of 
^eirly  as  percent  ^rom  the  Current  high  Of  close  to  i?,000-,OQp  to  under 
13,000,000  in  li9D  is  certain  since  most  persons  who  will  be  that  age  in  iggO 


\ 
\ 
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ire.  already  born.    Growth  af^er  1990  will  be  rapfd,  hpwtver.    Bftwiin  IfPO 
ind  1991,  numbirs  In  that  aft  group  will  Increasi  nearly  19  percent  under 
tht  Series"  M  assumptigns,  -(Even  under  tht  Itis  liktly  pattirn  of  later 
ChildbDarlng  fn  Series  II  L.  thfte  I  years  would  see  a  9  pircent  incrsasi 
in  young  pfrions  Of  se^ndary  school  ags,  =  Siries.n  R  fertl Hty  would  cause 


a  12  pirctnt  incrtake, ) 

I 


i  ■  ,  =  .  .. 

Another  10  perctnt  Incriase  between  1995  and  2000,-  prDjicted  by  SeriiS  II, 


would  brine  tnat  age  group  neirly  back  to  its  peak  1975  level,    Al 1  In  al 1 , 
if  Sf*"iei_n_1s  riasonaply  gorreet,  and  enroljment  rates  remalft  equab  to 
currani  ones .  we- can  exofct  a  30  perctnt  increase  in  secondary  scnool  enroll- 
f^gnts_in  _the  Qgcade  of  the  90' s.    Shoul^  chlldbearing  be  delayed  (Series  II  L), 
the  Increase  would  be  a  ^  more  modFsTV  but  still  substantial,  15  percent- ("20:  .. 
percent  under  ^e  ^pattern  of^^^I  R),  ^  ' 

Tht  upturn  In  stcondary  school  enrollments  will  be  even  sharper  than  tnat 
in  elementary  ichools,gust  as  'the  downturn  will  be^  because  of  the  smalTer 

\    '    ^  ■  ' 

age  spa'n  Involved,  r  However^  the  advance  warning  will  be  greaterr-too, 
%  ■> 

VI        PRgPARiNG  FOR^ENROLLMENr  CHANGES  \  \^ 

A.    Projecting  Likely  Change^  .  .  ■  - 

It  it^H^^"^  needs  mentioning  that  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  simply     ^  ^ 
monitor  the  national  birth  rate  in  order  to  ascertain  probable  enroll-  . 
ment  chanQes  within  local  School  districts.    Growth iVke'decl 1  he ,  wi 1 1 
occur  more- sharply  In  some  areas  than  in  others,.  Aside'  from  any  local  ' 


differences  In  birth  rates,  there  are  important'dVfJerences  in  migrar. 
tion  e5(Deriencei  both  regionally  (e.g.,  the'movement  from  the  Northeastern 
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and  Nor ch-Cgntfal  sta,tiS  to  tfiBi-&-fli^|hi  Southwest  and  West)  and  within 
regions  (e.g,,  from  ctntral  cities  to  ly^^^an-  rings), 

Unfortunately,  projictib'ns  of  local  populi^ions ^by  age  are  not  tisy  to 
do  iinCi  they  aepend  io  neavlly  on  sstimating  future  migration  pitterni. 
Tne  difnagraphic  art  of  local  migration  fortcasting  is  in  considerably 
less  satisfactory  a.state.than  even  annual  fertility  forecasting.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  not  even  posSTblE  .to  know  with  any  exactitudt  wnat 
recent  pest  migration  pattifns  havi  been,  much  Itss  to  forecast  thim.  On 
thi  wnoli*  U.S,  mioration  Statistics  are, awkward  to  collect  and  to  anilyzs 
since  we  do  not  keep  registriis  of  movement  as  we  do.  of  births  and  deatns. 
We  dioend  on  the  census*  including'  special  surveys,'  and  retrospective  re- 
porting to  understand  migration  patterns.    Very  often  all  that  can  be 
knov/n  I  s  the  net  migration^    the  exact  numbers^^  of ' intrii grants'  and  emigrants 
whicn  compose  that  nufnOir  can  only  be  surmised. 

NfyerShelesi i  piannltig  for  futura^ f lexi b1 1 ity  in  meeting  enrollment  change 
and  the  handling  Of  present  crises  require  some  idea  of  the  likely  shape 
of  future  enrollments  in  local  districts.    It  is  therefore'of  the  utmost 
necessity'  that  administrators  ^ave  access  to  the  best  estimate  of  their 

.district's  Current  population  by  age  and  that  they  develop  their  capacity 
t5  estimate  its  1  i kely  ^future  confj^suretions .    While  many  of  the  largest 
school  districts  have  staffr^who  project  enrollments  -  usually  by  the  gra'ae 

-progression  method  combined  with  a  local,  birth  rate-based  istlmati  of 
future  kindergarten  .entrants  -  few  are  equipped  to  estimate  the  range  of 
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probablt  inrDnments  as  long  ai  fiyt  yaars »  much  less  10  or  15  yiari^i  out. 
It  Viould  be  vffy  uiiful  if  state  governmints  v/ould,  pfovidg  dimographic  pro 
jectlon  strvices  to'  local  school  district^. »  perhaps  in  cooperation  witn  tn 
Bureau  of  cne  Census/  (Tht  Bureiu  of  the  Census  has  done  some  work  In  the 
flfld  of  small  area  census  In  i  ^rbject  called  the  "Dual  Independent  Map 

EnGoding  rile"  supervlSid  by  Jacob  Silvir.)    Given  the  difficulties  In  pre 

t  - 

dieting  small  are^  migrajion  patterns »  sucH  services,  to  be  ustfUl ,  woyld 
need  thi  input  of  persons  familMar  with  local  problems  and  prospects.  As 
part  of  the  servict,  school  admi nistratl vi  staff  could  perhaps  be  trained 
to  monitor  tne  situation  from  year  to  year^and  make  tentative  corrections 
based  on  current  experience. 

\ 

Tng  oevslopnient  of  a  pilot  project  to  help  scnool  districts  project  tneir 
future  enrollfnents  and  nence  plan,  rationally  would,  in  my  esttmationi  ^s"^ 
or.fe  of  the  niost"' prooucti ve  uses  of  educational  research  money  that  agencls; 
such  as  tne  hacional  Institutt  of  Education  (NIE)  could,  make,    ft  is  diffi' 
cult  to  see  how  administracors  can  plan  for  t^H  future  without  some  idea 
of  how  many  students  they  are  11'kely  to  have  at  each  school. 
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B ,    Sugtisti^nj^jgr_  R^^og^nses  to  Fluctuations  InjEnronmentS 
All  da  from  dtve loping  pfocidurai  for  determini ng  likily  local  changes,  I 
belitye  it  would  be  ustful  for  educators  to  consider  stratigits  of  flexible 
rgsponie  to  rapid  enrollment  ghanga,    That  rapid  changi  will,  iSs  occurring 
is  certain,  or  nearly  so.    Some  areas  will  be  more  affected  than  bthers,  but 
nearly  all  will  bt  affected  to  somt  degree.    Two  possible  examples  of  flej^ibli 
riiponsi  to  rapid  enrollment  change  might  includi  lease  arrangimenti  for,  pre- 
fabricated buildings  centrally  ownedi  say  b^'- thi  statr  er  by  a  groL-     '  dis-  ^ 
tricts,  and  one  year  certification  programs  for  holders  of  appropriate  bachelor's 
or  Master's  degrees-  .  " 

The  idea  of  a  flexible  phyiicarplant  arises  from  accounts  of  school  closings 
and  the  attempts  of  school  districts  to  sell  or  rent  the  property.  Apparently 
it  is  Viot  easy  to  find  alternativi  uses  for  school  buildings.    In  15  or  £0 
3y  tar  ST"  many  dis^tricts  could  again  be  faced  with  the  need  for  more  clissroomsi 
albeit  differently  distributed  than  those  in  existence  today.    This  need*  for 
reasons  of  fertility  change  or  migration' could  be  fairly  short-lived.  ^ 

While  discussing  strategies.^apparently  designed  to  Increase  rapidTy  the 
supply  of  teachers  seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  today 's  market*  the  one 
year  post  SA  or  MA  credential  lysf^m  actually  allows  both  rapid  increase  and 
contraction  of  the  supply  of  ne-:    =    .  *its,  -A  pirson  need  not  make  a  firm 
comfnitment  to  the  field  until  the  bshlor  year,  thus-  one  need  not  predict  the_ 
job  market  four  years  in  advance,-  Plans  for  encouraglRg  a  rapid  increase 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  placei  however,  .  ' 
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/    ..  \.  590  ^  ^  .  '    .  [ 

A  study  by  Piter  Horrison  pointi  to  the  possibility  of  a  tiacher .shortiqe 
iDmitime  In 'tht  .1980's.  ^    Tht  factors  thought  to  yndirly  this  possibilfty 
are^ 

1)    The  ftpor  job  markiti  whitfh  Is  "discouraging  students  from  enttrlng  teacher 
training. 

2}    The  age  itructure  of  the  currerit  stock  of  teachers  and  especially  of  tne 
"  resirvi  pool  of  ttaghers*  which  consists  of  former  teachtrs  who  left  the 
field  to  raise  familiis  and  whose  children  are  ilthtr,  grown  or  conildired 
old  enough  to  leave.    By  thf  late  19S0'Si  a  largi  number  of  these  pirsonSi 
products  of  "the  initial  large  cohorts  of  teachifs  producid  in  the  mid 
llSO's  will  bf  reaching  advanced  ages." 

3)    A  projictid  annual  Increase  of  2  to  3  pirciht  a  year  in  school  enrol Iments 
due  to  bigih  In  19ES,  .  ' 

I  do  not  intend  to  defend  either  of  tht  above  suggijtid  strateoies.    I  pose 
them  merely  to  urge  iducator^i  to  plan  for  flexible  risponsi  to  future  ups 
and  downs  in  enrpllments.    This  should  includg  somehow  fninlmlilng  lengthy 
investments  by  the  taxpayers  In  physical  plant  and  by  Individuals  in  pre- 
paring for  careers.        ^  " 

Planning  for  the  projected  growtn  of  the  late  1980's  and  90 's  and  possible 
later'  downturns ^  will  be  relatively  simple  compared, with  managing  the  down- 
turn which  is  now  undej^Ty  and  which'^will  contlnye  through  the  1980* s.  The 
buiVdingi  are  already  there  and  so  are  the  teachers,  trained  and  coirinlfted 
to  a-career,  Itiiin  this  area  of  present  crisis  riquirlng  Irmiedlati  action 
that  outside  technical  assistance  sponsored  by  agencies  like  Nil  could  be  of 

9_  Morrison*  Peter='A, ,  The  DemoqraDhic  Context  of  Educational  Policy  Plan 

-  ning.  Rand  PapeV  Series,  P-5592.  p.  ]l-^2t:      .\  '~-  ^  

10.    Ibid, »  p.  IB  and  19  . 
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pirticuUr  help. 

Since  a  numbef  of  districts  havi  alriidy  been  facid  with  tht  problini  of 
iurplui  plant,  it  would  bi  useful  to' collect  aecounti  of  how  this  problem 
has  bten  faced  in  various  placeSj  alung  with  general  advice  from  such       -  / 
profisslonals  as  architects  and  economists  or  others  with  background  in  ■ 
property  managtmint,    Advici  in  the  pollticai  management  of  school  closings 
might  be  even  more  valuablt,    Thiie  analyitd  case  histories  and  suggested^' 
solutions  could  be  collected  In  a  manual  to  guide  districts  facing  diclint. 
Perhaps  task  forces  of  persons  with  experience  in  such  matters  could  be  lit 
up  as  a  supplement  to  the  manual  to  aid  districts  newly  faced  with  such 
cflses^s  the  necessity  to  close  schools.  _    ■  ^ 


serious 


More  seridus  than  school  ^losingt  in  my  opinionj  is  the  possibility  of  - 
lay-offs  for  tiachtrs'  who  have  Invested  years  in  their  professions.  While- 
some  districts  may  be  able  to  handfe  the  matter  through  attrition,  reass^ign- 
ment  and  austerity  {and  could  be  helped  to  do  so  with. ixperlencid  outside 
advice,  as  ^gjested  above  for  school  closings),  others  will  not,    Thj  _y1j^:i 
tually  certaih.  25, -percin\  decline,  in-jecQ^^        school/ enrol Iments  vnll  not 
be  evenly  d^ijt_r1buted  across  the  nation.    For  reasons  of  local  age  st^uctu^e 
and  migratory  movement,  some  districts  may  well  have  secondary  school  enroll- 
ments drop  to  half,  or  less,  of  the  current  level,    It/seems  worthwhile  for 
tC'acher  organizations  and  other  groups  to  consider  ameliorating  the  impact 

of- such  layoffs;    Possible  ways  to  do  so  might  include  clearinghouses  for 

■  "    ..        '  y  I 

employment,  Including  employment  outside  the /profess Ion,  and  insurance  schemes 

,"         ;  / 

designed  to  subsidize^ re-training ,  Such  activities  would  be  a  usefijl  addition 
to  job. securl ty  clauseSfJn  labor  CQntracts,  insofar  as  improving  the  future 


'DroipiCts  for  persons  now  In  the  teaching  prpfeision  goes.    At  the  ieast, 
teiChirs  should  be  advised  of  the  possibility  of  futuri  employment  problems 
due  to  projectid  enrol Ifnpnt  changes  In  thitr  districts  and  of  ways  to  allt- 
vlate  the  consequences  to  themselves  as  individuals.  =  ' 

1 

Even  cnose  districts  which  do  not  have  to  resort  to  lay-offs  will  not  be  in 
fi  Dcsition  to  do  much  ntw  nfring  i^h  the  ISSO's,    While  no  scheme  will  make 
"up  for  the  loss  of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm,  "teacher  renewal;  progrirns 
could  help  moderati  any  tenden^cy  toward  stagnation.    For  eAamDle*  well  disioni 
in-service  training  could  help  keep  j^oerienced  teachers  up  to  date  on  promis- 


ing niwtiachlng  metnods  and  dei 


elopments  In  their  academic  fields. 


At  thi  univirsity  level,  the  sabbatical  system  helps  refresh  teachers  and 
also  brings  in  new  faces  as  their  replacements.    It  Is  doubtful  that  most 
districts  could  afford  a  sabbatical  ^program,  but.  federal ly  financed  fellov^- 
Ship  Drograms  might  be  of  some  assistance.    Another  way  to  achieve' some  turn- 
qver  would  be  for  teachers  to  switch  places  occasionally.    Ideally,  a  school 
which  has  developed  ..an  exciting  new  program  would  "lend"  teachers  to  neighbor- 
ing districts,  who,, in  turn  would  send  some  of  their  teachers  to  the  innovative 
scrtool.    Opportunities  for  retraining  and  placement  in  other  jobs  might  en- 
courage thosf  tired  of  teaching  to  leave  the  field,  opening  positions  for  the 
mori  enthusiastic.    Clearly  'another  fruitful  field  for.  NIE  assistance  would 
be  the  devilopment  df  such  "teacher  renewal"  schemes, which  school  districts.  ' 
could  refer  to  as  places^jfor  new^hires  diminish  and  dlMppeap,    As  before,  I 
do  not  vntend,tQ  develop  a  case^for  the  above  suogestionSt  merely  to  encourage 


educators  to  plan, for  virtually  certain  fu'ure^circumstances. 
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C.     %um.ary  to  S^eUan  Vlh  Preoorino  For  gnrollmint  Chanaj^ 
1}    Chaftgts  1n  enrol  Imints  will  differ  from  schoci  cistric:  to  schooVdls- 
tr1ct,  prlnclpany  becausi  of  differences  in  Iscal  migration  patterni, 
2)    AdmlnlSuraters  negd  to  know  probabli  futurs  enrollment  trends  in  thtlr 
^  ■  cTStricts  in  nrder  to  plan  rationally;    however,^  few  school  districts 
have  the  tecmlcal  caSlclty  to  project  enrollments  as  much  as  five 
years  in  the  future. 
3}    School  cistricts  need  aid  to  project  thi  llkciy  ranoi  of  future  enroll 
msnts  (a  ranae  of  projtctions  is  preferable  since  small  area  forecasting 
^is  an  uncirtain  art/.    Such  aid  could  weJ  1  be  suppl  led  by  a  s-a-:^  agincy 
■    ^srnaps  in  cooperation  with  the  iurtau  of  the  Cirsus, 
I)    Some  possible  responses  to  fluctuations  In  enrcnir-i^nti  are: 

a)    lease  arrangements  for  prefabricated  b'i11^:igi  cyntraliy  owned 

bv  the  state  or  bv  a  group  of  distrJrn. 
t^    one  year  certification  programs  fc/r  nylder/,       ^pp'npriate  BA  pr 
Master's  degrees,  r 
"  c)    programs  to  retrain  anJ  fifd  new  e^ip  1  nyfim:^:  for  administrators  and 
teachers  ih  districts  facing  sharp  ^nrDlljii^nt  declines, 
d'f    the  development  of/'tedCher  -en-.^^^i"  programs.  ? 


ERIC 
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THE  MAHAC^JNT  OF  DECLINE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

A  scatiment  by  President  Roberc  Sptneef' 
SangMon  Stflte  University*  Springfield./ 
Illinois  before  Che  House  Select  ^nmlttee 
On'Pepuratlon*  Washington,  D.  G, 
Way  25,  1978  . 

Mr,  Chairman,  not  being  a  ipeelallst  on  population  I  am  uncertain  how  I 
can  add  to  the  contf ibutions  olready .tnade  by  the  demographeri  and  socioloiliti 
sn  this  panel.     It  happens,  hqwevf^r,  that  I  have  witnessed  and  eMpsrlenced 
seme  eonaequtnces  of  che  chlngi  we  are  talking  about  today*  nawelyp  the  impact 
of  population  shifts  upon  the  planning  and  inanagenienc  of  higher  education* 
In  particular  I  speak  of  a  new  institution  of  which  1  have  been  privileged  to 
have  been  fQundlng  president  these  past  nine  yeari^    Hardly  had  Sanganion  State 
University  opened  its  doors  In  the  fall  of  I97Q  than  it  was  faced  with  reduced 

enrellfflent  eKpectatlons,  changed  planning  gtrategles,  altered  sehedules  for 

/      ■  "  ■  /        ■  '  ,  ■ 

completioh,  and  a  perceptible  redefinition  of  Its  mission.    Under  such  clrcum- 
stances  pare  of  the  leaderghlp  task  beeaine*  the  "nianagement  "of  decline"  as  well 
as  InstltuClonal  develepnient .     It  li  an  ejcperlence  Which  many  instltuttloni  are 
or  will  be  going  through  In  the  years  ahead  ag  higher  education  comei  to  be  a 
"no  growth  Industry*-  In  many  parts  of  'thlf\  country;^    Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  of 
the  story.  / 

Sangamon. State  University  Is  today  about  half 1 i^s^planned  size  for  the 
current  academic  year,  and  fft  the  1980 's  wiJl  be  about  one-third  as  large  In 
headesunt  and  one^fourth  in  full^time^equlvalent    ^student  enrollment  ai  Its 
original  pUinners  eoneelved  ic  In  the  late  I960 'a.    Such  reductions  in  enrollment 
of  an  on'   Lng  Institution,  wherever  located*  would  be  Slsastrous  Indeed*  It 
has  a  real  but  less  vtslble  Impact  upon  an  Institution  which  Is  new  ajii  growings 
but  will  not  aehlevy  Its  planned  size  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
'i  :  i 
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In  eHLs  iicuntlon  we  are  noE  alone*     Many  eollegea  and  unlvefsities  are 
already  adjusting  to  thy  dgmogf aphle'  feailttes  of  the  I970's  and  I980'§t  to 
Leveling  or  reducgd  enrelLmenta,  to  an  older  and  atypical  undergraduate  icudint 
hodyp  to  undoruE lllzed  physlcnl  faGtlittes,  and  to  shifts  In  the  "marketability" 
of  currlcular  optlsnSi 

Sanganion  State  Unlver^iEy,  haweviir,  ppti4[i I st leally  eame  off  the  dravlng 
boards  of  Illinois*  edueatlonal  planning  and  coorji Inat Ing  agtnctus  luss  than 
three  yeari  before  Ehe^e  demggfaphlc  chnnges= began  to  hit  all  of  higher 
educatloni     Generous I y  funUed  from  Ehe  start ?  SSU  did  nut  have  the  lead  tiwe, 
If  you  willi  to  fc?atabl  iBh  Its  rsiputaclon  and  its  clientele^  and  to  gtabillze 
its  program  ufferlnga  before  Its  own  new  "depre^tlon"  hit*    That  we  are  a 
going  enEerprlfie  today  in  spiti?  of  these  d If f leiilt les  testifies  co  the 
resilience  of  the  faculty  and  staff ,  to  the  resoureef ulness  of  the  internal 
planning  processj  and  to  the  Cdntinued  conE idence  of  our  several  estcdrnal 

-boards  and  agenelt*?=it   Including  the  I t5gi?ilature *     Fur  better _or  for  Worse,  our 
setting  In  the  state  capital  of  one  of  tlie  nation's  great  states  has  given 
SSU  an  earlier  oppbrt unity  to  te^t  leg  rrfiMglon  and ^ programs  under  public- 
scriitiny.      .  ■  -  '  ' 

Before  eontlnulng,  let  me  explain  briefly  juit  where  Sangamon  State 
UnlverHity  Elt*i  Into  the  array  of  post-souondary  Institutions  aeross  the 
country,    clarifying  Eha|.:^poinE  will  also  make  It  easier^  to  understand  some 
of  the  long-term  difficulties  which  a  number  of  new  Institutions,  as  well  as 

^jtwiny  Dldef  oneN,  wlU   fai|e  In  Che  years  ahead.     The  350  state  colleges  and 
iinlvef/lt  les  In  this  country  now  serve  some    50      percent  of  all  baccalaureate 
students  In  public  tii-ctot  senior  Institutions.  '  In  the  post-war  years  these 
were  the  most  rapidly  growing  Inst  I  tut  Inns  of  all,  arid  successful  ly  absorbed 
much  of  the  enrollment'  expansion  in  American  higher  edtic^t  lon^^ssharing  this 
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ejEpanslon  with  new  public  communicy  cslleges  as  It  came  on  line  ChrougJiout  the 
sixtiys  an^J^^fevent  It^s  i     This  grewfch  was  enggndered  not  only  by  the  post-war 
baby  bgom,  but  al§0  by  the  Ideag  of  expanded  edueatlonal  opportunLty  which 
' genef out  £ und Ing J  a  flourlihlng  eeonotny,  heightened  expec ta t loni^  of  iGelal 
mobility  and  personal  growth,  and  in  iome  tnstancet  opportunity  and  growth, 
whleh  loeaL  prldq  and  booster  Ism  had  sought. 

Within  thl§  agfonlsVilng  record  of  educational  'growth,  the  oldeP"  Land= 
grant  tnyltutlons  and  many  private  collegeg  and  unlvergltlei  also  expanded- 
Educational  planning,  boardg  and  ageneleg  .yponsored  mueh  of  the  growth,  but 
mudh  a  1 00  occu  rrfid  as  tu  1 1  Ion  increases  and  generous  publ.  Ic  funding  perm  Lt  ted 
ad  hoe  Inst  I  tut  lona  I  expansion  tn^esponse  to  enrollment  preiiufeH*  Sangamon 
Statii  UnXverslty  Is  part  of  a  sub-group  of  fche^Q  new,  planned,  public  lnstl= 
tutlonsi     They  were  founded  In  response  not  only  to  regional  defnsgfaphie 
ehangeB,  but  also  to  the  growing  number  of  eommunity  eoileKt  graduates  seeking 
admtsr. Ion  to  ^jenlor  Inst  i tut lon;>  for  completion  oC^  baeea laureate  stud  1  dp, 
Afnei  lea  has  never  been  without  a  great  public  faith  In  education  at  all 
levels^=as  an  et^uariier  of  eppyrtunlty,  and  as  a  panacea  for  a  better  world. 
These  years  were  eharaeter Ised  by  untested  and  unchallenged  assumpttons  about 
the  value  and  utility  of  nearly  unlveral  post-seeendary  education  In  a 
democratic,   Indu^tflaL  society. 

isangamon  §tate  University  and'  Governors  State  University  were  designed 
prlmfirlly  to  muMt  the  new  comininilty  collyge  and  gradua  te/pro|^ess  tona  I  student 
"markets"  In  [lllnots..     In  Florida  four  of  thufse  upper^level  Instltuclons  were. 
sta,rted,  iind   In  Texas,  elght-=el  ther  ai  freestanding  Institutions  or  as  branch 
campuiieH  of  exintlng  universities.     New  York  had  two,  now  one, 'as  did  Mliihlgan, 
For  the  most  part  tht'se  upper^ level  Institutions  were  well  locaw  d.  In  urban 
or  suburban  ^et tings  and  had  sty  I  en  which  ffliidu  them  academically  as  well  as 
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geographically  n^cesslble  to  an  increasingly  heterogenepug  atudenc  body.  They 
had,   in  addition,  cloae  affllliitlons  with  nearby  cominunlty  cQlleges. 

Ajfieng  the  public  fqur^year.  IniCltut lens  founded  during  this  era  were  two 

ft'. 

In  New  Jersey^^Rafnapo  and  Sfpt^ktcJii  State  col  leges;  Oakland  University  and  the 
Grand  Valley  State  Colleges  in  Hlchiganl  half  a  do^en  In  Califarnla^  Evergreen 
Srace  College  aC  Olympla,  Washington;  and  an  nqual . nufflber  of  new  or  greatly 
expanded  four-year  eampusei  In  New  York  gtate.    Wlgcongln  added  branch 
campuses  to  Iti  lafld-grant  system  at  Green; Bay  and  Parksides  while  the 
University  of  Illinois  branched  at  ChlcagD  Circle,  and  BDuthefn  Illinois 
Unlver^lty^ at  Edwardgvllle. 

More  than  being  new  or  "emerging  insc itut longp "  ttieie  inicltutioni  had 
anocher  very  significant  e3<perienee  in  rommon,     Tliey  were  foundedi  or  were 
expanded  ac  a  time  of  unprecedyntyd  kiuclal  ft^rment  and  unrest  In  America. 
The  implications  for  edut-iit  iona I  leadership  and  institutional  managenient  were 
soon  clear:     sEudents  nnd  many  faeultyj   Intensely  unhappy  wlEh  existing  social 
inscitutlsns  and  with  Eh^j  quality  or  perforniance  of  America's  politlQal  and 
corporate  leadershlpi  began  testing  new. areas  of  dissent  and  new  lifestyles. 
The  new  unlvyrsltiei  'about  which  we  are  speaking  recruited  many  of  their 
faculties     from  the  nation' r  major  graduate  schools  and  ffoni  some  of  the  best 
and  most  troubled  «ampuses  during  this  period.     Some  instltutloni  became,  in 
short,   testing  grounds  not  only  for  most  appfopfiate  eurrlcular  changes  and 
earefuily  deslgnt!d  innQvatlvu  pfqgrams,  but  also  for  the  Ideologies  of 
disenchantment  and  liberation,  for  alternative  llfesEyles  QS  well  as  experimental 
programs* 

'    There  were  two  major  consequences  ftir  university  leadership  and  maqagement 
from  this  change  in  the  envifgnment  of  higher  edueutlon  and  the  troubles  In 
the  world  *'outslde,"    First^^and  particularly  in  public  sector  Institutions^^ 
policy  and  administrative  decision  making,  whether  at  the  campus  or  higher 
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levels,  SQDn  had  to  comply  with  new  lavils  of  piirtlclpaElen  by  campui 
esnaClEugnctis ,     This  was  In  tufd  accompanied  by  new  levgig  of  epenneii  for 
public  ffieetings  and  intgrnal  pfoeessei,     Secori^,  on  laany  campuses  the  pe^lElonj 
the  ref#FinUum»  the  eleetoEal  palitlcs,  and  populist  rhetoric  became  for  many 
faculty  the  standard  of  acadgnjlc  Itgltlmacy  rather  than  appointed  or 
traditionally  sultfcced  consultative  bedles  demlnaced  by  tenured  faeulty^and 
seasoned  aeademic  adalnlgcratorg ,     tnexperlenee  and  political  skill  became 
more  viable  than. oxperlenee  and  practical  judgraent  in  such  eettlngs. 
Finally,  to  Dlder  measures  of  fltnegs  for  aeademlc  appolncment  or  reappointment 
seholar^inLpj  beaching,  and  publ Ic  servj ee  were  added  .either  overtly  or  ocherwls 
new  tegts  of  slneerltyj   Ideological  purify,  or  ^gnslt  Ivlty  to  group^'  norms  'of 
Che  allenatGd  cr  the  newly  liberated,  . 

On  older  pafflpuse^s  with  gtable  Internal  governance^  with  established 
Htandardp  of  quality  In  teaching,  scholarahlpj  and  public  service^   tliese  same 
pressures  and  gonHC Ituene les  could  and  very  often  did  provide  healthy  stimuli 
for  debate  and  solid  contributions,  to  needed  educational  change  and  inere 
responsive  bureaucratic  styles,    An  on=golng  academic  community  wlEh  a  sense 
of  Its  own  worth  and  valued  academic  traditions  will  manage  these  forces  of 
change  differently  than  a  new  one  itruggllng  to  establish  Ich  rGputatlen  and 
eredlbllltyt   Its  teaching  styUi,  and  those  standards  and  internal  pfoceduros 
which  free  Its  ataff  and  faculty  for  serious  academic  Casks, 
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But  Che  new  public  tna 1 1  Eut loiVi  of  the  sixties  and  sevenEiis*  an  veil  as 

many  older  publld  InstlCutions*  have  another  hurdle  tc  jump.     That  hurdle  ig 

set  by  the  array  of  tachriinal  reporting  requlkeraents  of  legislatures  and 

coordinating,  govefnlng,  budgeting,  and  auditing  agencies.     These  require 
* 

that  public  eollegys  and  universitlei  regularly  ptavn  that  their  perforfflanee 

Is  worth  the  cost,    Aecqmpany Ing  these  very  understandable  demands  for 

accayntability  Ig  a  growing  iuspielon  that  the  promlae  of  universal  higher 

edueatien  fnay  not  be  bringing  about  the  better  wofldi  but  that,   Indeed,  It 

may  be  bringing  enly  mere  unfu^t,  cdnfuston*  sind  alienation  ffota  what  good 

va?  left  of  the  old  world.     More  recentlyj   too,  Johnny's  eel lege^educated 

^^^=^=s4der  brother  und  ilster  have  bmm  found  less  literate  and  informed  than 

.    eKpeeted,  despite  che  vaHt  resourciyg  devoted  to  their  training  and  developtnent . 

Doubts  about  the  value  of  higher  e*hjeatlon  seldom  lead  to  ief ious 

discussion  about  the  qual lEy  or  rigor  of  what  should  be  taught »  about  minimal 

edudatlonal  requlremencp  for  ritlzenship  In  a  free  society, 'or  the  purposes  of 

what  we  do  as  educators.     The  enterprise  Is  tob  eomplex,  diffuse,  apd 

questions  of  quality  too  subtle,  to  permit  that  luxury.     Instead  we  ar^  asked 

i  '        ■  ■         ■ '  .  . 

to  report  Instltut  lunal  output  and  perfofmnnce  by  quantitative  measures. 

This  Is  ^alculnted  In  many  ways:     by  unit  costs  per  credit  hour  of  Instruction^ 

"  by  academic  progtam  ennt^,  by  faculty  wgrkloadSj  by  the  re.^eaFeh  productivity 

of  facuity,  by  the  employabll Ity  of  new  graduat>  u  and  by  comjiliance  with 

.if  f  Irmat  lYfj.      e  1  jn       Idel  Ine:?-- tn  munclnn  rieveral  ,     For       un^*]  cs"  wl  th  afffnnatlvc 

action  guldellni*M  Institutions  are  fequlred  not  onby  to  be  In  compliance,  but 

also  to  fepo'ft  conttnuouH  progri'^ii  In  prnvldlng  career  and  employnient  oppQr= 

.Eunltles  for  woRien  and  minorities,     Lack  of  progress,  from  whatever  cause,  could 

be  eonatrued  as.  a  flaw  In  Institutional  perforffla^ee^     Oyer  a  period  nf=  one 

year,  for  example,  requlfyd  120  or  more  reports  to  a  total  of  7  major  external 

"agencies,  pnd  J5  voluntary  agencies  or  Institutions  In  addition  to  telephone 

and  personal  Inquiries*    Those  reports  and  bbllgaLlons  occur  regardless  to 

Institutional  si^e. 
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fThg  required  tappttm  ara  recdlvtjd  and  sfcudiad  by  a  growing  nutnbef  of  ! 
cenEfMl  staff  gpgcialiMCH  and  tfxparta  In  asgepslnp,  parE§  ef  Clit-  whole.  Beeaugg 
internal  reMeurcgi  alNO  muafc  be  developed' ess  tneec  external'' repo r  C  Ing  requlrementg 
all  publie   inNClCutipnB  have  added  to  their  administrative  overhead  SQSts  the 
'nypesiary  teehnical  machinery  and  personnel  to  survive •    Thiss*   In  turn,  adds 
further  co  eoscg  and  Is  a  apecial  burden  en  the  ymall  Instltuclen  whLeh  hag 
fttw, eeonefliles  of  ieale  to  offset  the  Invy^tment, 

'Ah  important -ii^   ^th^  eont,  hgweveri   l^  the  Impact  of  external  fepoftini]! 
on  fnanagfifnijnt »      Mord  and  rnore    profesilonal  people  '^Ithln  an  Institution  come 
to  understand  less  and  less  about  the  entire  Institution's  operations  and 
purposes.     Technical  staff  loyalties*  mgfeover^^llke  those  of  many  faeulty*^^- 
are  dlreeted  a??  much  to  eolleagues  anj  peers  outsidy  the  Institution  as  to 
thoBM  wlthLn  from  vhem  the  larger  picture  mlKht  be  understood.     Finally,  the 
cloB^r  one  gtfts  to"  the  teai^hlng  faculty*  the  less  these  external  fepofting  • 
ebligatlsns  and  technical  requirements  are  understoed  or  tolerated. 

To  return  to  the  effects  upon  higher  ediicatlfln  sf  defflographle  changes, 
pne  can  assess  the  impaec  of  this  last  and  most  technical  requirements  op 
external  reporting  upon  managemefit*     It  is  one  which  tends  to  fragment  further 
the  attention  and  perspeGtlves  of  central  dec  Is  lon^makefs j  leaving  untended 
some  edueuational  iigenda  requiring  serious  study  and  the  comfflitment  of  leader-^^ 
ship.     Few  reporting  doeumentSj   In  other  words*  aro  dLielston  documents.  Mast 
convey  technical  info.^matlon  to  speeliilized  personne' s 

I  have  called  the  pattern  of  managefnent  under  the  condition  described' 
here  as  "perforated  dee ts ten-mak Ing . "  ,  It  is  perforated  because  of  thb  necessary 
fragmentation  of  data  on  Lnst I tuc lona  1  perforffl,Tnce  and  the  relentless  deadlines 
of  uKternal  agencieH;   it  is  perferiited  because,^  wljlle  Internal 'governance  Is 
highly  participative  but  seldom  del Iberat  Ive*  occasions  are  seldom  available 
Eg  dlscuHS  witii  legiLlmatt^  internal  cunaL  1  Luynt; ioa  thu  ciuestlons  and  problems 
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of  an  IniitlEiiEiun*^     pyrfurmanuy  befory  tlmis  runs  dUt;  and  it  Ls  perfgrated, 
flniiUyj  bticauHfe  external  antincieH  and  thylr  pro  f  das  Ipn.tl  scaffs  have.  Eoo 
f retjiitinc ly  cpme  to  T%ly  upon  data  oE  thl3  kind  mare  chan  upon  the  genuine 
aecQmpliahmencs  of  an  Inst IcuE len ' a  faculty  and  pfqgram§  as  eMpresslons  of  a 
who  I  a  eduuattyn?il  gnttirpr.t  fie  . 

PlHa?iii  t4nJt?r^t,jnd  that   I  afa  nut  dlHcouritlng  thu  ncod  or  v.ilue  gf  detailed 
yxamLnatlon  of   Inn  1 1  tut  lonal '  pyrforniancG ,    Wliat  I  am  eoneyrned  with  Is  the  loss 
of  purpoRe  and  per -^pent  Ive  because  the  working  envlrennient  has  become  so  f  rag^  , 
mented  that  it  la  difficult  to  ad^gss  reipons lb ll ity  bt  to  prencrlbg  reffledles 
under  the  Be  condlElons.  -  The  weakest  excuses  fer  failure  of  InstltuC'lenal 
pefformanea  are  procedural  or  teqhnleali  i^the  strengost  are  subitantive  and 
pyr gonal ,     Under  thp  condLtions  described  here  the  formef  tends  to  be 
.mibNt  ituted.  f  or  tht?  Jatter  In  heivliy  r  ijfju  la  ted  publ  le  see  tor  institutions. 
Add  to  thlB  the  requlrumantM  of  real iocat ten  and  r etrenehment-^the  "manaiement 
of  decline,"  If  yeu  wlLl'^=and  there  in  almeyt  no  way  that  decision-making  ean 
proceed  smodthly.     And  It   l^  IhuvLtable  that  central  ■  admin Istra t isn  In  many 
pubi  ic  Inn  1 1  tut  Ions  wUl  find  U  easier  to  seek  tuehnlcal. ,  political  compfomlgei 
riithef  than  to  niake  sound  educational  dec     Ions  * 

W I Eh^ ""maximum  feasible  par t ie Ipa t ton"  mandated^'hy  both  Internal  con^tituenci 
and  many  eJtternal  aHi'/ic^IeH, '^EOy  liim.-h  energy  and  Nklll  must  be  devoted  to  building 
relationH  with  coni t  Ituenc len  and  seeking  con^Mniui/    Wlien  everyone  Is  In 
charge,  one  rnl^?ht  nay,  nohndy  in  In  char  ge-=a  1  though  formi'l  respone  ibll  i  ty 
remalnri  thu  r.aine*     MorLHivfr,   shifts   lit  population  and  college  iind  university 
e  n  ro  U  m  n  t  s  in  y  t-a  r  a  a  h  if  a  d  w  I T I  u  rid  ou  b  t  ed  I  y  continue  to  e  a  is  s  e  high  anxieties 
for  f/iculty  and  staffs  ,!s  thi^y  noA\k        protest  their  status,  economic  beriefltSi 
currlcnlar  priarlcles,  and  profesHional  Identities, 

Hr.  Chairman,   r^itfufr  than  make  Immediate  pnl  ley  suggestions  for  this 
c umm  1 1 1 1? e  I  ha v m p*^ k v n  -.t n  the  conditions  for  il e c  I s to n^ma k I ng  wh  i c h  many      .  ■ 
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cQllGges  ,ind  unlverfaclesi  pu f c leul/ir ly  the  newer  publle  Dries,  flni^  themselves 
in  as  dertographie  ehangen  forte  shlfta  In  the  gUe-and  mlgslpn  ef  many  Instltu- 
tlens.     In  ehM  long  Eerm  one  can  probably  say  thaE  ^\mer lea's  publ Lc  educaclonal 
ygcabl Ishment   Id  dverbulln  In  plaeus,  and  it  li  very  probable  that — barfing 
audden  new  natlonai  educatloniiL  efforts  like  that  provided  in  the  late  I950's 
and  ihhQ'^  by  the  pdit^^putnlk  era  In  the  saiences-"the  levels  ef  Hupporc 
eiijqyed  in  the  paat  cannot  be  sustnLned  in  the  future.  ^ 

In  my  Judgment  the  greatest  qonErlbutlon  which  could  be  made  in  this 
siruatlsn  wsuid  by  for  this  body  and  gathers,  some  how  to  spongor  an  examlnat.ion 
Of  uur "national  edueatlonal  prior icles  In  light  of  the  peed  for  sustaining 
and  renewing  one  of  the  world's  last  open,  freej  democrltie  goyernments..  Our 
founding  fathers  and' many  observers  of  Afflerliian  history  have  ghared  this 
concern.     We  have  no  source  other  than  an  enlightened  and  educated  cltlienry 
from  which  to  draw  our  future  CDngrysFmen  and  leaderSj  and  dther  public 
servants^^thosy  vhe  represent  us  and  who  govern.    The  demographic  realities 
,pf  the  late  seventies  Jnd  the  eighties  provide  an  opportunity  to  set  such  an 
agenda  as  thy  soundest  prepacat Ion  for  the  future  of  this  country, 

Such  art  assessment  of  national  edudattonal  priorities  would  recognise 
many  good  things  which  arp  already  being  done  by  our  publle  and  private 
educational   Institutions.     The  paralyslg  and  stalemate  which  make  institutional 
leadership  and  management  ho  difficult  could  be  reduced  If  we  possessed  clearer 
priorities  and  purposes.     Authority  and  part  lc  i'^Ja  E  Ive  mechanisms  can  be 
clarified  around  iicknpwUuiged  purposes.    To  st imu late  recovery  of  purpose  in 
thy  relatlonHhlp  between  edueaElon  and  the  survival  of  a  f ree ^government  in  a 
highly  technical,   rapidly  t^hanglng  sec  lety  In  a  world  fraught  with  conflict, 
could  be  one  notable  outcome  for  the  concerns  of  this  conimlEtee.  ^ 

The  conditions  tjf  management  and   leadership  described  here  will  affect 
most  ln»it  ttuE  tens  to  one  degree  or  another  In  both  the  public  and  private 
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3t#e  topN  qf  h  lgli*>f  Bfiiii.Si  t  ion  In  the  y^^ar §  ahoad  *     Surv Ival   fo  t  Horne  dur  ing  this 
perlud  oi  fclaclvy  dutillrtu  or  nctjiidy  ^cace  will  depend  upon  several:  .things : 
gea;;f iiph lea  1  and  tr  innpqf  tat  Ion  aceLMisi  an  adufjiiace  range  of  degree  and  program 
optlona;  the  hlH  toe  leal  legacy  and  aeademlti  repuCatlQn  of  the  ingcLcucloni 
a  Bln.^>e  at  mission  and  InBC  I  tut  lona  L  pride  aelslng  from  its ,  aceemp  L  ishment  s  and 
sharud  purposiegi  and  ,  '  CI  na  11  y  ,  external  suppart  which  returng  flexibility  and 
a  myayijrt?  of  dl^crytton  to  hanijlxrung  iftiE  I  tut  lijna  I  leadership.     It  will  be 
found  that  Htryngthened  leiidernhlp  will  yield  stronger  Internal  goveenance 
and  rc?dueed^  3Creg§  wind  confrontation  when  It  Is  known  that  the  buck  etops  where 
it  ought  tOi  and  not  In  extefnal  agencies. 

The  possibility  _eKluC3  that  Sangamon  State  University  will  meet  tha-ae 
eondlclDns  and  will  be  given  continued  support  *  despite  Its  drastically 
reduced  final  size  and,  relatively  steady  state  the  next  few  years^     Many  of 
us  abio  believe  that  It  will  aehlyve  a  reputation  and  ugefulnesp  appropriate 
to  it!*  setting  In  the  State  capital  in  Central  Illinois,     Looking  at  the 
^^^^■£4i£i>re  cynically,  one  mlgltt  be  asiured  of  'future  students.  In  light  of  the 
growing  taaks  of  gdvefnnient  In  the  years  ahead,     Ifi^Jhat  Is  the  ease,  SSU 
will  bear  It^  share  of  responsibility  that  the  bureaucracy  be.  well  educated  ^ 
and  capable  of  , the  tasks  It  will  faee» 
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Mr,  Giairman  and  Members  of  the  CorTsnittee: 

I  am  pleasod  to  have  tiiy  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
pajiul  on  the  implications  of  dQinographic  change  in  tlic  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondaiy  school  population.    Itiis  is  a  subject 
with  which  I  and  my  colleagues  In  the  Edueation  Division  havG 
bucn  groatly  concerned  as  wo  oncer  a  period  of  long-rmiyO  enroll- 
ment  decline.    It  represents  a  field  in  which  far-sighted  and  con- 
structive policy  decisions  will  be  essential  in  tlic  years  to  come, 

I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  three  major  aspects  "of  the 
problom  of  demographic  chajige.    First,  I  want  to  present  a  brief 
statist  leal  overview  of  the  issue  d^id  indicate  the  impact  tJmt  pro-,, 
jectcd  population  shifts  will  have  on  specific,  segments  of  our 
society.    Secondly,  L  wish  to  discuss  the  Implicntions  of  a  pro- 
jccted  enrollfnent  decline  on  our  system  of  elementary-secondary 
school  finance  and  administration.    Finally ^  I  would  like  to  suggest 
soriK^  policy  options  we  would  do  well  to  consider  at  this  time. 

Overview  and  Impact  '^""'"^^K^ 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  put  the  issues  involve J^nn  demo- 
graphic  chimge  in  some  his corical  perspective,    Traditionally,  we 
in,  tJiis  coimtry  have  boon  concerned  with  tlie  problems  of  growth, ^ 
not- decline,    In  tliis  century  alone  we  have  seen  tJie  total  enroll- 
nient  in  elementnry  =  secondniy  scJiools  and  higher  educatibii  institu- 
tions grow  from .  17 juillion  to  over  60  million.    Americaii  colleges  and' 
universities  enrolled  2,10,000  jieoplc?  at  the  turn  of  tile  century;  now 
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the  figure  is  over  11  million,  which  is  a  jimip  of  nearly  five  tliousand 
percoiit,    Crowtli  led  to  imiuncrablg  dif f icultici^ -  =but  as  wo  proved  ' 
in  the  early ,4960 ,  when  wc  constructed  48b, 000  new  classroonLS  and 
trained  and  employed  each  year  more  tiian  150,000  new  elementary^  and 

secondaiy  school  teuchers,  we  have  historically  been  capable''bf 

-.  '     '  '  ■-- 

handlinjT  tiiose 'di ff icuf  ties  well. 

As  we  are  now  leaminii,  the  questions  reflating  to  diminishing 
enrollment  are  different  and  more  complicated,^  Hieir  complexity  is 
holghtened  by  tl^ie  fact  that  the  pattern  of  decline  is  not  universal* 

For  exnjT^le,  the  Census  Bureau  projects  that  1900  total  ele- 
mentary-secondary enrol Iment  will  fall  from  its  current  level  of 
■  48j73t3,000  to  ■approximately  45,750^000.    TJie  number  of  students  in 
grades  K-8  will  actually  increase  slightly  to  about  33,870,000  over 
the  present  total  of  33,003,000,  after  falling  off  sharply  in  the 
next  few  years.    But  tho.nimiber  of  high  school  students  will  drop 
.    Shanily  from  15,703^000  tJiis  year  to  approximately  11,375,000  in  1990; 
it  should  rise  sharply  through  tlie  decade  as  tliose  ePeinontaiy  students 
make  their  way  tlirough  tJie  school  system,  but  will  probably  not  reach 
its  present  iiumlser.    ITic  reason  for  all  of  tliis  is  relatively  simple. 
Despite  tiie  national  treml  toward  smellier  families,  tlie  jiroUucts  of 
tJie  post^vorid  War  11  baby  boom  arc  beginning  to  liave  their  own  children, 
who  will  be  reaching  school  age  throuRli  tlie  next  decade, 

/-■'-.,        .      .  ' 

II  this  cyclical  trend  were  uiufonn  tJirouuhout  the  Nation,  tJie  . 
policy  implication  would  l)e  clear:    School  systeiiLs  would  be  well-advised 
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to  go  into  a  holding  puttom,  arul  wait  for  >tho  classrooms  mvi  being 
depopulated  to  fill  once  nf.ain. 

Unfortunntol/j  the  pattern  is  anythini;  but  uniform.    Wo  antici^ 
prite^=altiiou^;h  I  would  stress  that  projectioiis  in  this  area  are  highly 
tentative  —  tiiat  there  will  be  a  net  decline  in  school^age  population 
in  tiic  Nortlicast  aiid  Nortlv  Central  parts  of  the  Nation  as  out=miyration 
from  those  reyions  continues.    Yet  school  dist.icts  in  tlie  Siui  Belt 
may  have  to  cope  with  a  continued  enrollment  ^boom,  as  tile  overali 
population  ot-  the  South  and  SoutJiwest  rises  tliroughout  the  1980 's. 

Nbreover*  within  these  regions  there  will  be  population  shifts  ' 
that  have  even  more  profound  consequences.    Tlierc  continues  to  be  a 
net  movement _aMiy_.Crom  center  cities  in  most  parts  of  Uie  Nation,  as 
there  has  been  for  the  past  two  decades.    Yet  tlie  growtli  boom  of  inner- 
ring  suburba_n  cosnnLiiuties  nuiy  well  bo  at  or  near  its  end;  increasing 
nunbers  of  people  are  settling  in  rural  or  small  town  areas  or- -to  a 
greater  degree in  outer  subuvbtin  areas  that  are  often  still  classified 
=  as  rural  by  the  Census  Bureau.    Itiese  emerging  suburbs  are  among  the 
few  places  many  you/ig  families  can  afford  to  buy  homes' in  today's  nyirket 
althoupji  high  consmicing  costs  act  as  a  disincentive  to  a  significant^^ 
nionlier  of  families  who  might  otlieivi^e- choose  to  relocate  In  tliese  areas 
lliere  imy  well  be  a  need  fo r.. eons t ruction  of  new  facilities  in  some 
pijiccs  to  serve  tJie  enlarged  scliool  population  "tliese  movements  will 
p  roduC'  O  f  bu  1 1  s;  i  vei  i  t)  le  unce  r  t  a  i  n  t  >■  w  i  tii  wl  i  i  c  i  i,  I  oca  t  iona  I  j  i  ro-J  ec  t  i  ous 
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imist  be  made,  I  would  hope  that  districts  do  not  act  in  a  hasty  or 
precipitoa^  rminner. 

We  have  somewhat  mofu  faith  in  tlie  valiUity  of  projuctionH  ' 
of  the  ethn ic, composition  of  Uig  school-age  population  over  the 
ncKt  several  years.    Wu  expect  that,  while  U\c  minority  proportion 
of  the  Nation  as  u  whole  will  rise^  from  about  13e  now  to  about  14,8b 
in  1990g  Uie  percentage  of  tJie  0  to  13  age  group  tlmt  is  black  or 
other  minority  will  not  increascf^appreciably,  ,  liowever,  because  of  , 
the  large  drop  in  tiie  number  of  wliite  students  aged  14  to  17-  =  and 
the  relatively  steady  nunber  of  minority  stude!its--we  anticipate  an 
increase  in  dior  prdportion  of  iiiinority  iugh  school  studenis  from 
1S,9%  now  to  19. ai  by  lUOU. 

'         If  present  conditions  contlni^^  wo  expect  a  continued  concentra- 
tion of  minorities  in  central  cities.    This  trend  Is  not  a  new  one; 
from  1D60  to  1976  the  ntBiihcr  of  whites  in  such  areas  declined  by  8,Si^ 
whlU:  the  iiUiiiber  of  blacks  rose  40%\  as  is  well  isnownj  tJie  proportion 
of  minority  students  in- large-city  public  schools  increased  dranuitically ^ 
and  today  sun^asses  SOe  in  AtlUJita,  Baltimore ^  Chicago^  Cievelujidj 
Detroit^  New  York,  Pliilndelphiaj  aiiU  Wasi\in4;ton,  1),C,,  ajnong  otiier 
cities.    Unless  net  out-migration  of  wliites  with  cliildrcn  dramatically 
declines  I  tiio  proportion  of  minorities  in  city  scliools  may  increase 
furtjier,  despite  a  rising  degree  of  minority  relocation  in  suburban 
conBiiuiuiie^; ,    Itiu  real  nuiiber  of  non -white  cl\i Idren ''in  scliool^  ouisidc 
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of  CQntor  cities  will  also  rise,  of  course^  as  minority  familios 
Icnvg  the  city  at  an  incrcasc<i  pacp  in  the  next  ducadc,  ' 

Ihis  iiuggQSts  that  despite  an  overall  decline  in  enrollment 
totul.H,  the  percentage- -mid  tJie  number^ -of  students  wlio  dispro- 
portioni^toly  -require  special  services  will  increase,    llus  trend 
will  be  exacerbated  by  a  continuing  increase  in  the  nimibor  of 
Hispanic  children  in  Califomiaj  Texas ^  and  elsewhere,    llle  cost 
implications  should,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  State 
aiKi  local  education  planners ,  as  well  as  to  th3  Federal  govommcnt. 

F^iancial  and  Adininistrative  Iniplications 

Projcrtcd  onrollntent  variations  will  produce  a  complex  sot  of 
economic  problems  for  school  administrators i    Not  surprisingly, 
majiy  mQmhers  of  t)ie  piililic  cannot  understand  why  dwindling  school 
j50pulatipns  have  not  been  followed  by  dwindling  school  costs.  In 
factj  to  the  average  taxpayer  tJic  reverse  has  some  times  seemed  to 

/ 

hold  true;  in  most  casus,  scjiool  hudgels  have  risen  even  as  enrol]- 
nients  fiiive  dropped. 

Hie  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  i'rro  complicated  aiid  vary  ainong 
States  and  Localities.    Apart  from  general  infUitionar)'  pressure, 
two  primary  factors  seem  to  be  at  work; 

o    First,  as  T  indicated  a  nxDment,  ago^  ]ngh  =  cost  stiidcntH  are 
increasing  ns  a  proportion  of  die  scJiool  population*  Not 
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only  do  minority  and  JisadvnntaccU  youji^tatcrs  rcprcsgnt 
a  greater  pGreentngo  of  the  total,  but  a  significaju 
additional  nimbor  of  I^^ndi^-ipped  students  will  bo  re- 
ceiving full  cdueatiorifn  Kopvicos  under  the  provisioib^  >. 
of  the  nducntion  for  j^-^  Handicapped  Children  Act.  'Hiis 
obviously  increases  rivcra^^g  per  pupil  oxpoitcliture  levels  — 
althoui;li,  I  h^-^ten  to  '^^^i  the  benefits  of  proj^rnnLs  for. 
children  with  spQclal  ncbds  Bervo  tlie  interest  of  equity 
and  fully  Justify  their  cost,- 

Secondly;  State  support  Is  generally  geared  to  enrollment 
figures,  either  accorJini^  to  direct  count  or  tJrrough  some 
proxy  fiipjre,     1^  nmny  States,  when  tJio  niDni^er  of  pupils  in 
a  coniTiunity  tleciines,  State  aid  may  drop- . although  flKcd 
coBts  (such  as  building  ^intcnoiice)  do  not,  NferooveV, 
teaching  staff  salari^  often  represent  more  a  fixed  than 
a  variablo  expenditure,  since  staff  reductions  arc  often 
difficult  nnd  painful  to  bring  into  effect.    Since  teacher 
salaries  custonuiriiy  represent  S5-60i  of  a  district's  budget, 
tho  problem  is  a  serious  one. 

^hus  situation  i^  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
number  of  students  me;-Uis  few  ojienings  for  new  teachers; 
those  already  cmpioypd  w^  th  tenure  stay  on^  however,  jind  in  - 
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mr^st  distficts  reccivB  saiary  increments  based  on  year^ 
of  sorvict*.    lh%H  imposes  on  added  per-pupil  cost  on 
the  school  district  and  on  the  Jocal  tLLx[iaycr,  ut  a  time 
when  State  fundlni*  imy  bo  diminishing. 

Ideally,  State  sup[)Ort  for  eompensatory  cdLicytLon  prggrajim  would 
offset  at  least  part  of  a  short  full  in  general  aid,    Yet  as  wc  all 
^know^  such  pro^^riijiis  do  not  exist  in  every  State,  and  die  extent  and 
type  of  fimding  varies  widely.    Federal  Title  I  and  other  monies  are, 
of  course  I  not  fungible  wiUi  funds  from  other  sources  and  Uiorofore 
do  not.  generally  compensate  for  declines  in  State  assistance.         '  ' 

it  is  our  hope  timt  tlie  economic  probloins  engendered  by  enroll- 
ment changes  will  lead  to  a  renewed  and  increased  interest  in  .scliool 
finance  refonn  to  elimiruite  Inequities  and  provide  a  sufficient  level 
of  assistance  to  all  corrnnunitlQS .    Certainly  tlic  roluctancu  of  property 
tnxjiayers  to  approve  proposed  school  budget  increases  should  load  to 
careful  consideration  of  our  present  system  of  school  finance. 

In  the  administrative  area,  the  problems  copfrontinii  people  \:it}\ 
nuinagonent  responsibility  are  no  loss  complex,    Few  district  administrators 
have  received  training  in  management  of  enrol Inient  decline,  in  how  best 
to  allocate  staff  Luid  resources  in  periods  of  domogrnphic  cliango,  oiid 
in  how  to  put  facilities  to  erficiont  alternate  use  as  they  beconie  no 
longer  needed  for  school  programs,        office  is  developing  an"  effort 
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to  assure  the  access  of  adjiLinistrators  to  such  training  and  to  see 
tJiat  tochnicai  assistance  in  such  matters  is  fuJ  available. 

Toaehers  also  will  require  additional  help  throuj^h  tliis 
period.    /\s  rcwc?r  eritry-luvul  peopic  are  able  to  come  into  the 
profession  iluc  to  Job  shortajtoSi  we  all  must  gunrd  against  aii 
ossification  of  teadiing  staff  currently  employed.^  Toaehers 
want  and  need  continnous  in-service  training;  we  should  see  that 
it  is  genDrally  availablo.    We  can  do  this  by  assuring  full  access 
to  Teacher  Center  progranis,  and  by  assisting  those  ndministering 
sucJi  prograjiw  to  keep  tJieir  quality  high. 

PQlicy  Oi^tions 

Beyond  taking  the  stops  I  just  mentioned^  r  bolieve  tluit  tJ\o 
Federal  govcrTiment  can,  by  following  two  strateglbsi  take  advajitage 
of  opportunities  that  enroll men t  decline  will  open, 

I'irstp  wo  can  encourage  school  districts  to  reach  out  to  the 
'nontraditional  sdiool  age  popiiiationj  and  to  uiidorserved  people  witli- 
in  t)ie  5"  to  IS-year-old  category  (such  as  the  handicapped)  to  exjiand 
tiie  education  constituency,    ^  ' 

Our  effort  to  create  a  iLniversal  system  of  lifelong  learnirig  is 
still  in  the  development  stage.    Hut  our  ultimate  goal  is  clear:  it 
is  aji  infusion  of  education  witii  all  aspects  of  adult  11  fe-- vocational. 
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civic^  social  i  and  GrQative,    Wq  havo  boon  wuU  served  by  our 

f 

adult  education  system.    'Ilio  tiJtw  lias  now  como  to  tovc  beyond 
that  lo  a.  SQciecy  where  people  in  most  accupation.s  get  time  off 
to  go  back  to  HcMool  for  more  trMinini?,  where  retired  people  have 
schooling'  option*7  tluit  relate  to  their  inturestSj  and  wliure  adults 

ciui  develup  ;ui  awareness  and  understanding  of  cultural  activities 
now,  far  rcmoi)vd  from  tlipir  ttaily  lives.    We  can,  I  believe^  effi- 
ciently sity  mny  prp^rajns  to  address  liioso  needs  in  ujnpty  ele- 
mentary and\seco^^lary  scliool  classrooms,  and  tiiercby  maintain  these 
iacilities  as  viaf)ie  education  institutions  despite  a, declining 
5-  to  IB^yeur-old  population, 

Secondly,  we  ca/i  add  to  tJio  resi>onsibil i ties  of  the  already- 
existing  school  plant  by  using  education  facilities  for  other  social 
service  progrtUnN  ,  siich  as  healtii  or  recreation. 

This  IS  already  being  done  in  some  conimuiltics,  and  tJie  results 
arc  positive*    The  Congress  recognised  tlie  validity  of  the  concept 
in  1974,  wlieii  it  passed  the  Comniunity  Schools  Act.    Thut  program  has 
bcicn  lYuided  at  $3,553  raillion.    lliere  is  ponding  legislation,  sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Congrussmim  Kildee  and  in  tJio  Senate  by  Wmmn  Resources  ^ 
Committee  Chainnan  WiUiajris  that  would  dnumitically  increase  our  effort 
here,  along  U\c  lines  of  the  contsmuiity  education  progr^ijii  reconyiiended 
by  the  rresident  us  part  of  the  Atkninist rat  ion's  niemcntary-Secondary 
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iducation  Act  reauthorization  proposal*.  Although  the  Mninistra- 
♦tion  has  no  fonnal  position  on  the  ponding  leg is la t ion,  Secrotary 
Califano  has  indicated  his  si^port  of  tlio  concept. 

We  bulicve  that  we  rftust  do  iMre  than  transfonn  buildings;  we 
noed  to  re-train  teachori,  train  coninunity  organization  membars, 
and  take  a  numljer  of  other  steps  bofore  the  concept  of  comnunlty 
schools  can  beconie  a  reality.    We  hope  to  assist  Uie  Congress  in  de- 
veloping legislation  to  encourage  and  support  those  activities. 

As  I  suggusted  earlier,  none  of  the  probloins  created  by  demo- 
graphic dito^  are  siji^lo  ones.    We  need  to  maJce  tJio  best  possible 
Utilization  of  all  available  expertise  in  those  matters,  from  both 
witliin  and  outside  the  iederal  government.    We  need,  as  well,  to 
assure  tiiat  tlie  public  receives  ;a  clear  and  comirlctc  picture  of  vvliat 
is  happen iiig  to  elementary  and  secondary  onrollment,  and  of  the  policy 
implications  of  enrol Ijnent  change. 

T\ns  coimnitteOj  through  these  hearings  and' its  otJior  activities, 
will  Lindoul)tedly  plny  a  vital  part  in  tlie  devolopmont  of  policy  and 
tJie  disnt^mi nation  of  infomiation,    I  wish  to  assure  you  tliat  we  in 
tiic  Atlflunistration  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 
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Mr,  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Cemmitteei 

Unfortunately,   I  am  unable  to  address  yeu  in  person  today. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to- have  tht  opportunity  to  offer  thli  statement 
at  part  of  your  dellberationi  on  the  Implieationi  of  dernographie 
changed  in  the  U,S*     I  am  eo-direeter  ■of  the  CroiS-^Natienal  Studies 
Program  at  ths  Colufnbia  Unlveriity  School  of  ioeial  Work*  Our 
feseareh  eover^  the  fieldi  sfi     (a)   family  policy  (publie  poliey 
as  it  aff&otB  families  with  ehildren) #    (b}  social  itrviots  (in^ 
eluding  child  care  geryiceg )  i  and   (e)   the  ejsperienbes  of  working 
P^others  with  young  ohildren.     Much  of  It  fnay  hive  salienc©  for 
coniidtration  of  the  srojected  needi  for  ehild  care  programs  in 
the  198 Oi, 

There  are  three  major  points  which  I  would  like  to  make  in  ■ 
this  brief  statements      (1)   the  failure,  thus  far,  to  deal  with  the 
impliGations  of  the  maturing  of  the  "baby  boom"  cohort i    {2)  the 
confusion  in  the  current  day  car^-  debate i   and   (3)   prejeptions  of 
future  needs  based  on  current  Labor  market  trends,  demographio 
projections^,  and  patterns  of  parental  preference,- 

X^    Im^i  i  cat  Ions  of  the  Mat'gring  of  the  Baby  Soom  Cohort 

Most  discussions  of  the  baby  boom  cohortf  of  the  late  1940s, 
1950s,  and  early  I960ihave  ignored  the  approachinq  middle  years 
of  that  cohort's   life  cycle*     in- other  words,   there  has  been  a 
qo'nd  deal  Of  discussion  of  whi.it  it  will  mean  for  this  country  when 
th'?  cohort  reachr*s  rotirenpnt  ane,   from  about  2015,  and,  thorefore, 
when  the  aging  popufatien  increases  substantially^     There  has  been 
some  discussion,  also,  of  the  impl  ieatic^ns  of  a  decline  beginning 
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in  the  1980s'^in  the  si.ie  of  the  youth  populatibft*     But  a^otpt  for 
'some  iabOif  market  pfojectiens  and  a  few  studies  related  to  housing 
Dolieyj  no  str'i.ous  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  many  other  impli* 
oationp  of  this  cohort  entering  the  fiid-lilij  s 
frpm  new  on,     These  are  peak  years  of  work  and 
for  both  men  and  wonen*     ApproKimateiy  f'3  pere 


in  this  age  group  have  been  married  at  least  ©lee  and  close  to 


tage  (ages  2i-S4) 

family  reiponsibilities 
bnt  of  the  adults 


child.     About  60 
in  the  labor  force. 


this  pereentage  of 'women  have  had  at  least  one 
percent  of  the  women  of  this  age  are  currently 

The  decade  of  the  I9i0s  will  see  an  "eslslosisn"  in  the  age  / 
,  group  25-44  in  partisular.     These  are  the  yeari  that  adulti  are  / 
mest  likely  to  be  bearing  children  and  r^arini  ^nd  caring  for  y.Oung  • 
children,  while  at  the  same  time  they  i/re  alio  most  likely  to^'be 
in   the  liber  force,  '  -t       .  / 

I 'would  alio  like  to  note  tha^  i<ach  dec&de,  beginn^ing  with 
the  iQlOi^  has  been  narked  by  the/influence  of  the  baby  boom 
cohort        from  the  development  of  a  variety  of  baby^related  industries 
in  the  19  50a  to  the  eHpansion  of  the  sc^hool  iyg terns  throughout  the 
country  in  the  I960p  and  the  burgeoning  of  the  varlQus  youth 
movements  *  and  finally,   to  the  new. life  stylep  of  the  197 Oi  with 
itresi  on  one  person  houiehoids^  "living  together"  and  new  eonsumer 
services:  for  the  "young  and  single,"     One  queition  for  the  198Qi 
ill     whdit  will  be  the  oharaeteristio  life  style  of  the  baby  boom 
cohort  which  will  mark  thii  decade? 

2 ,     Cla  r  i  f  y  j.  n  q  the  Da  y  Ca  r  e^  Sugp  I  ^  ^nd  Demand  Debate 

In  order  to  make  some  subiequent  projections  about  the  needs 
for  child  care  services,   I  would  like  now  to  present  iome  current 
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data  on  child  eare  prograiTii  iuggestinci  a  pattern  of  use  and  pre^ 
ferenee  that  diffors  from  the  esnvtntienal  day  care  picture.  At 
the  iamt.  time  1  would  like  to-  underscore  the  gaps  in  availably 
data  which  still  precludQ  mere  prQCi  ilysls. 

The  usual  day  care  dliGussl   n  thk^j^i:  t.:'  from  one  of  two 
c7Qntradictery  poQitionsi     the.  fir«t  t:en\:,.\  wi-h  the  aisuniption  that 
about  four^fifthg  of  all  Antrican  "hildrusn  iro  eared  fer  by  their  ' 
mothers  during  th^  day  and  thas,   thertjfntii,   th^re  it  clearly  no  i 
demand  for  prganiied  child  card  programs.     The  gecond  psiltion  is 
that  there  are  about  5.5  million  children  under  age  sin  with  working, 
motheri   (and  about  1.1.1  million  meru  aged  6^13    whole  rnothers  work)  i 
there  are  about  1,3  mi  llion  eh  1  Idren  in  1  icenied  day  care  centers  or  family 
day  care  homes   fand  an  rr.timrited  1.8  nillion  in  unlicenied);  thu§ 
there  is  an  ennrnnu:!  unmet  need  for  iuch  provigion. 

Neither  of  Ehose  pOMitiong  if  valid.     Both  ignore  existing 
pattern^  of  program  use  and  parental  preference"',  differential 
patterns  for  i^hildren  of  different  ages^  and  major  gapi  in  know- 
ledge recjarding  chilHren  in  some  age  groups, 

More  specifically!     of  the  9.7  million  3-5  year  olds  in  1976, 
over  4  9  percent   (4,8  nil lion)  wp re  Enrolled  in  preprimary  schools, 
either  nursery  school  or  kindsrqartbn ,   repL-esenting  an  inereaie 
of  over  5D  percent  during  the  last  |decade,     Mont  of  thip  increase 
in  in  nursr'ry  school  enrollment  for  3  and  4  year  olds,  which 
iunped  by   120  Der'^ent  since  1967   {from  1^4   to  31  percent).  In 
contragt,  enrol  lirissnt  of  5  year  olds  incpetased  by  about  35  percent, 
from  S5  to  81  percent.     In  addition  to  iht^^t:!/ ^h i Irtron,  in  pre*3rimary 

programs another   rFpercnnt  of  the  5  yeUr  &Jd9   {366,000)  were 

\       \  . 

attendintj  primary  ?ichool  by  1976;  alsO,  of  the  "ejose  to  1.5  million 
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ehildren  in  eentei-  of  family  day  ^ace  absut  ene  third  alio  attend 
same  type 'Of  school.     In  ^hort,   for  many  ehildren  preHindergarttn' 
and  nuri#ry  elasseg  and  day  eaft  eenttrs  or  family  day  .car©  art 
"paekaqfed"   for  an  all-day  ojan,     Addinq  up  the  best^estirnat#  ' 
unduplieatod  eount  only^  v/e  qgc  a  total  ef  n#arly  6,2  million 
ehildron  ,aqed  3*S  pa r ticipa t inq  in  semq  forpfi  of  sehool  or  sut-of^ 
homo  day  eare  ^progran/  reprggenting  about  64  pereent  of  the  age 
c6hor t ,     The  overwhelminq  proportion   {Si  pereentj   are  in  a  formal 
/school  Of  canter  proqcam. 

Clearly  there  ii'a  denand  for  iueh  programs.     Moreover^  a 
yiqnifisant  number  of  faeilitiei   (29  percent)  cover  a  full  day; 
anothejf  substantial  number  cover  the  nermal  sehosl  dayi  gome  niotheri 
work  pact  tlm^;  and  iom^  proaramg  are  used  by  non^working  mothtri. 

A  gomewhat  different  pieture  erserge^  with  fefefenoe 'to  ohild 
care  foE*  ehildren  Of  other  aqei.     Two  qther  componenti  of  potential 
denand  can  be  identified  here?     (ij   care  of  infants  and  toddleri  " 
{children  under  the  agff  of  3)  when  parfenti  worki-and   (2)  sup^le^ 
rnqntary  earij  for  uliildfefi  to  covyr  the  time  between  the  end  of 
the  hOfmal  ichool  day,  whether  it  is  a  half  day  or  a  full  day, 
and  the  parents*   work  day,  ■  ' 

There  are  no  data  yet  availabli?  to  provide  even  an  Infofmed 
gueia  an  to  the  nature  and  esttent  Of  the  demand  for  theie  typei  of 
car*?*     .Indeed^  althounh^  more  than  35  percent  of  t_^  mofeherg  of 
children  under  the  a«e  of  3  were  in  the  labor  fofde  lait  year,  and 
44  percent  of  the  children  of  that  aqe  {A  million)   had  mothers  who 
Worked  at  gone  time  durinq  the  year   (and  twe= thirds  worked  full 
time)  we  have  very  little  knowledqe  regardinq  how  'ihese  children 
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ware  thtn  of  are  now  eared  for,     A  iQOn-to-bt-f bleated  report  of  :  . 
a  Nttlonar  infant  Day  Care  Ptudy  iusqeiti  that  about  121^500 
.  ehildren  under  aae  3  are  in-  center  eare .     An  earlier  national  survey 
of  6arenti  found  th^t  179*000  ehildrcn  of  thii  dqe  were  car§f1  for*  • 
at  'l<iait  30  hours  per  week  *  in  centergi  and  652,000  in  family  day 
care.     In  addition  359,000  were  carbd  for  in  their  own  homei  by  a   '  = 
relative  other  than  the  ehild*s.  own  parents  or  by  a"  nen*-relative, 
.None  of  these  figureg  give  ui  any  real  tense  of  how  mo it  employed" 
parenti  eope  with  ehiid  eare  fer^  this,  age  group.     Indeed  one  cannot 
■fail  to  be  aitonished  at  how  little  attention  is  paid  this  queition 
and  how  uncertain  the  faeti  are.     None  of  the^  census  reports  inelude 
data  on  earg^of  the  Sunder  thregg"  deipite  the  knowledge  that  the 
most  iiqnifieant  growth  _in  the  aige  of  the  labor  fofC^  over  the 
pa&t  decade  is  attributable  t^  the  entry  into  the  labor ^foree  of 
^^g^jlji^^  womc^h  with  children  of  thig  age. 

School^ Ig  the 'primary  ehi Id-caring  institution  other  than 
tho  family.     Yet  there  is  similar  ignorance  about  how  children  are 
cared  for  when  tht>y  attend  school  and  thsir  parenti*  work  day  does 
not  coincide  with  the  school  day*  or  when  iohool  holidays  and  work 
holidays  are  hot  the  same.     For  those  women  working  part  time  this 
may  not  present  a  problen*  but  two-thirdg  o^  all  employed  women  do 
work  full  time,     Some  parents  may  deliberately  work  different 
shifts  in  Oider  to  minimise  the  need  for  special  child  care,  Some 
parents  might  view  10  year  olds  and  older  as  able  to  care  for 
themselves*     Regardless^  we  can  assume  that  there  is  both  need  and 
iignificant  demand  for  child  care  services  among  parents  of  the 
under-threes  and  parents  of  school-age  children,  at  least  through. 
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age  8  or  9,     But  thus  far  an  aceurate  quantitative  a§aesimtnt  is 
impoigible*  ,  . 

3,     Pfpjeetions  for  Cvhild  Care  Feryieeg  for  thg  198Qs 

The  labor  force  Dartieipatien  rate  fbr  wofnen  in  the  pritrte 
child  bearinq  and  child  rearing  year?   (25^44)   ii  about  60  percent 
and  is  projected  to  reach  ever  70  percent  by  .Two-thirds  of 

theie  women  now  work  full  time  and-  thii  pattern  is  not  expected  to 
change.     Sinee  1970  the  greatest  labor  force  inqreaiti  have  ©ecurred 
anjeng  fnarried  wsnen  under  age  3S,.with  preiehool  ehildfen  (and 
partieularly  those  with  children  under  age  3).     Purtherrnere ,  for 
the  firgt  time  there  has  been  no  signifieant  decrease  in  labor 
force  participation  rates  of  wonen  aned  25^29^  the  yean  women 
have  traditionally  withdrawn  from  the  labpr  force  in  order  to  cope  • 
with  child  rearing,     increasingly  *  worsen,   like  men^  are  entering 
the  labor  force  and  remaining  in,,  withdrawing^  if  at  all,  onLy 
.very  briefly  around  childbirth.     Projected  marriage  rates,  felrth 
rateg,  and  labor  force  participation  rates  all  suggest  that  the 
baby  boom^.tcohort  in  thu  19yu§  will  have  b^jen  rfiarried  at  least  once, 
will  have  two  children,  and^  mo^t  irnportant,  both  parents  --^  or 
th^  sole  parent        will  be  working  in  paid.,  employment  outside  the 
hoinf?*     The  cohort  of  preschool  aged  children  will  grow,  as  will 
the  numbers  of  children  with  working  mothers.     How  v/e  will  cope  ' 
with  this  demand  reniain?  to  be  seen, 

CurrenE  pr*>ference  and  use  patterns  -=  for  both  working  and 
non-working  frothors        sugqeat  ej^pnnBion  Of  preprimary  sehool 
programs  in  the  public  sector  for  children  from  about  age  2  or  3 
through  age  5,  followinci  the  eni  i  t  ingjpat  te  rn  in  such  countries 
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as  Ftanoci  and  Belgium* 

=  DataN^re  inadequate  to  provide  any  precise  asiesiment  of  need 
or  parental  proferenee  for  children  under  th&  age  &f  3,^  or  for  after 
sehbel  Brograms  to  .supplement  the  sehool  day  for  working  parents,  ^ 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  a  demand  for  paid  maternity  leaves 
laiting  for  ae  leaife  3  or  4  menthi  followinn' childbirth  will 
inQreaie,     Onee  again,   thii  is  the  existing  pattern  in  every  major 
^  induutrialised  eQuntry  ether  than  "the  U,S. 

I  would  urge  Uiat  your  eommittee  addresi?  itself  to  the 
f©llowinq  queitionsj  . 

1,  Can  we  in  tho  U.S,  berrin  ts  reject  the  'historical  and 
artificial  diehotofny  between  day  care  and  preprimary  sehool  programs 
and  can  we  asknowit^dae  the  interest  that  most  parents  have  in  a 
group  ej€peri©nce  for  children  aqed  3-1? 

2,  Are  we  ready  to  pay  more  serious  attention  to  the  growina 
numbers  of  very  younq  children  who?5t-?  metheri  are  wgrking  during  the 
day,  and  explor*?  heWj   indeed >   thyy  are  now  beina  cared  for  and 
what  would  b€?  a  iound  policy?* 

3,  Is  thL3  not  the  time  to  identify  how  prepriniary  and 
primary  school  c^hiidren  are  cared  for  now  between  school  hours 
and  the  close  of  the  , parents'  work  day,  and  begin  to  coniidef 
alEefnative  opt^ions  for  such  care? 


current  research,   funded  by  the  German  Marphall .Fund 
of  the  Unitod  states,   is  in  its  'final  phapei  and  will  be  dealing 
with  thp  cdnspquences  of  varioui^policy  options  —  as  ejcperieneed 
in  SIX  countries  which  have  made  different  eholoe?:. 
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Impaec  of  Eflroliaanc  Trends  on.  Che 
*  of  Scact  Cobrdinatlng  Boards* 


T*  Edward  Hollander 
Chancellor i  New  Jersey 
Depaf Cmer C  of  Higher  Education 


*Th€  auchor  wlahts  Co  Chank  Mr.  ClaudiQ  Prlac© 
Mr,  Paul  Wing  for  chelr  qoritribuclQni  in  che 
preparacion  of  chls  paper, 
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Coilefft  presidents  throughouc  the  country  have  bendna  incartsEed 

in  defflOfiraphy,  admliSioni  itrattilei.  and  public  poLicita  cdncerning 

1 

inscicutions  in  flnanciai  difficulty,      Tht  proapget  of  enrollaenc 
deeline  iB  widely  .ici^epced-   chQ^i^  tducacsrs  continue  to  rifer  che 
posaitilicy  with  che  more  dtllcatt  t^tm,  "enrollmenc  ita^ilicy." 

Tht  paper  afgues  that  enrsl^^^nt  deelints  ar©  likely  to  be  tsperi-* 
eneed  by  a  high  propoi^Cion  of  instlcutiong  in  a  number  Of  itat#i,  Ic 
JiaCusB^s  ^Qyiitul  toiuB  that  sc^te  a^eneies  ean  pi^y  in  diiseminatl^g 
onrolimenc  projections  ioip  Individual  inatitutioni,  identifies  one 
promiiiiig  apprcach  to  i^t^ntifying  ins tlcuc ions  heoded  for  treuble. 
duggesis  icacy  polUi^i  fyp  gaging  iniclcutional  traniicisn  ttom 
^Kpanglon  to  d^cllno.  and  craeji  ^Qme  gf  Nev  York  StaCe'i  ixptriencgs 
during  Cheae  l^sc  several  years* 

jgablUSZ  On  Decline 
EnroliBienc  stability  chrgugh  1985  has  bteh  projeeted  both  by  Cathy 
IK'ndarnnn     Lx\  tha  ,\m&ti^an  CQuiieil  Study  and  by  the  Camigie  GQuncil. 
The  Carnagl^i  Gountill  3tudy  projieca  ^nrQllmynC  growth  from  8*4  m.  scu- 
duiiCs  in  L93U  en  8,h  m.  students  in  1985,  wlch  a  ilighc  decline. to  3.2  m. 
acudencg  In  1990,      Hen^we^  growth  U  pfojeeteU  ca  £he  ^nd  of  the  gentury, 
fi.iscfd  upun  an  o^p^ct^d  duciina  In  thi  eighteen  yea-^ald  popdlatiqn,  Mi. 
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HandarseR  prrtjt'CEs  .1  niodesc  '4,41  deeilng  In  the  freihmen  tnrollnenCi  of 

5 

cfaiUcional  eoUege-Hge  iCudinti  In  Che  dtcade  iJ75  co  1985,  St^phin 

Drfisch  aHars  kha  mesc  peialralstic  ouciedkj  arguing  chac  Chi  eohcinulng 

hipli  levels  of  college  attondancg  will  etQace  a  CirndlClon  of  ''Qgunqmie 
6 

saiuratien, He  prpjaees  aharp  diclinag  in  Che  mld-19S0*a  ejcCendlng 
/"Lup  an  adUitlunal  UyuaUy  chrgugti  chu  %L    -199U  ■  ° 

Enrollment  gtablllcy  may  be  too  o^^4  \filstiq  a  term  to  describt  the 
wMifuIlmynt  outlooks 

The  Bureau  at  the  Ct'nsua  projects  chat  tht*  number  of  eighteen  year- 
olds  will  d^eiine  from  4.2  m  in  1975  to  3.6  m  in  1985  and  a  further 

7  .  - 

JyyUn^  co  3.2  m  in  1992.       The  deelina  becween  1975  and  1915  li  about 

but  between  1975  and  1992,  it   Ls  24^^.     these  deellnei  are  baitd 
upon  the  numbyf  of  shlldcen  already  born.     The  ms§t  peiiimistic  escimace 
projfe?eted  for  1995  Li  for  3,0  m  eighteen  year-oldij  a  decline  of  W% 
from  1975.       Enrollment  gtabliiity  will  oceur  only  it"  there  are  comptn- 
53atini  inererfies  in  the  eollege-golng  rate  of  the  ooaleye-age  cQhort  or 
iuc^reaae^d  college  attendance  by  adult  populations. 

The  demand'  for  higher  education  and  Ehi  proportion  of  the  age  cohort 

continuing  on  to  cullege  im  difficult  to  predict.     Both  New  York  and  New 

9 

Jersey  have  expyrienced  declines  in  "i;oUege-golng"  rates  ilnee  1971.  A 

Carnegie  Commiaalon  ifudy  identified  a  itrong  decline  in  the  proportion  of 

white  13-19  yeaf  yid  mn  Ufi  j^oiog  on  co  colLe^;G,   feom  47. 3Z  in  1969  to  39.61 
iO 

19/2,         l*'ruymnn  rypuCEH  a  drop  jjnong  maly.LH-  cy  i9-yuar  old  malu 

■  11  .         '       ~  ■ 

clvUians  from  44/^  in  1969  to  33?,  in  1974.        Freeman  ej^plalna  the  reduc- 
tion on  th^    biiHln  of  a  dycllne  in  the  race  of  return  for  inveitment  in 

12 

higher  educatton,  rrom  IUI2  percent  in  1969  to  7-8  percenc  in  1974, 
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High  unenplpyfflent  ratei,  grQwing  under tmploymenC  of  £Qlleg§.^§raduatei * 

iimpioymenc  of  qoll^ge  graduaces  in  areai  unfalaCtd  to  their  miJsF 

floida  of  mtudy  eould  eontinue  Co  dlseoufagg  collegg  aCCindince.  The 

number  of  aolliie  graduates  leaking  employment  li  expeqcid  eg  increaie 

for  thg  nex^  five  yeafS|  unleig  unemployment  opportunitiei  rlBe,  or  the 

rwiil  t^sjic  oC  |il|;hur  uUuuatMm  dqellnea,  cliqru  is  litcle  reuaon  to  expect 

a  slinifieant  reversal  of  the  downward  drlCc  in  the  eQlle|e=golng  rate 

in  thq  next  five  yunfs* 

Cn  the  ocher  hand,  chevnuinber  of  older  icudents  enrolled  In  colleges 

13 

4nd  tnscicucions  has  riien  ilgnifleantly  b^cWeen  1970  and  1975,  Yet, 
Ehe  ^erluan  Council  on  Eduqaclon  study  pointi  out  that  ninety-four  per^ 

t^unC  of  all  flrst=tlme  full'^tlitie  enrollments  wefs  under  twenty  years  of 

14  = 

nj'.g  .        WhllG  tiiac  i  tuE  lone  may  fieek  to  enqourag^  che  enrollment  of  older 

MtuUynCki,   Eiiey  faiie  qompetitlon  from  lehoul  dL^criqCMi  public  agenqleSj 

prufesyionjl  ii^soeiatlons.  Industry  as  well  as  other  eollyges  that  now 

^efve  adulE  populat Loni ,    The  Impact  of  population  changes  and  conse^ 

quunCly  ynrsllmunt  UecllnyS  will  vary  ilgnlf Icantly  from  region  to 

region*     The  Henderson  study  points  ouc  chat  " . . , two-thirdi  of  all 

freshman  are  enrolled  In  stateM. . .which  are  not  projected  to  experience 

15 

overall  reductions  in  the  number  of  li-year-olda  by  1985*"  Nine 

V 

states  with  expected  dec\|.tnes  account  for  28  percent  of  total  enrollmenCi 
Tiiu   independtint  college  ^^ctor  is  qypeelally  vulnerablo.     Over  per- 
ognC  of  ynrollinynt  .ic  Indefsendent  collegus  arti  within  scatos  expected 
CO  lose  enrollments,  compared  to  28  percent  of  the  enrollment  In  public 
Lnat  ttu t  ioHH . 
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Thea€  daca  suggest  £hac  ch€  pessimistic  nyself  msong  chemj  eend  to 
b<i  Located 'Ln  itdCti  that  (L)  now  enjoy  high  college-golni  rates,  (2) 
prt'dwuLly '  4.'nrull  a  largy  nuwbyr>of  non-tFad Lclonal  itudunts,  (3)  alFqady 
provide  Open'  4deeii  and  enroll  previously  underasrved  echnle  grsupst 
• (4)  are  lodaced  In  an  nrea  of  the  councry  fading  largor  than  average 
enrolls^nc  declines,  (S)  have  a  stgniflcsnc  number  af  undirgraduate 
libufal  nfCH  t'oiU^^gH»  and   (6)   havu  a  fOlntlvyly  lafgy  nuaiber  of  lndo= 
pendenc  instltut isns ^ 

Now  York  is  one  such  stat^^  and  projected  enrollnents  are  for  sub= 

^LiJiU  iai' duu  1  isiuy  byginning  in  lUBl  unU  ijunttnuiny  into  Ehy  mid^L99Q-3. 

Ni*w  ^iClmates  for  New  York  State  project  a  decline  of  55,000  itudencs 

bGEween  1976  and  L985  (sLlghtly  over  10^)  and  a  deellne  of  125,000  full- 

.  16 
time  3cudant§  (about  25%)  between  1976  arid  1995. 

W!i,tu*v^LM"  Lilt'  iivuf;ili   Lrt'nilH,  uiifu  I  hiiynt  duylinyii  i\XQ  llkyly  tu  hy 

significant  for  wide  tegmenta  of  the  aendemle  eonsnunlcy* 

ProJuQl  Ion  of  EnfQllmwn  ta  for-  Ind  lyldua  L 
Ingcitut igns  and  Fhelr  Impagt  on 
I na  tXt  u 1 1 o na  L  BehavtQr 

yhat  ii  the  likely  laipaet  of  overalL  enrollment  declliiea  upon  Indi-^ 
vldual  ingciEucions? 

Early  in  1974,   the  New  York  State  idueatlon  De^urtmenCj  as  part  Of 

its  statewide  planning  effort,  developed  an  enrollment  projection  sodel 

chat  predicted  enrollaants  for  each  college  and  unlverilty  In  the  scate 

ehrough  1990  bails  upon  their  Ehen  eKistlng  mieslons  and  the  ssata'i 
17 

financtng  policies.       Each  Insi itution '3 unrollmenCi  were  projected  by 
yitifnatlng  Iti  enroUnient  share  of  the  expecEad  number  of  high  school 
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graduatrfa  from  tiach  region  of  th^  scact  and  from  aut-of-scata .  Thy 
enfuLlmenc  share  w^re  estimated  on  ch^  baBis  of  "drawing  power"  for  thm 
prMCt^aing  tivu-/ear  period  (1969-1973).. 

In^citutiuns  were  Chun  grouped  inco  five  catdgori^s^     Group  V  inciudes 
insEicurions  that  ware  expected  to  continue  to  maintain  itable  enrolliaencs 
ue  ^l[}il\L  gruwth,      [nsLLtutLunH  wuru  uiagHifLgd   into  firuup  V,   If  tliuy 
aecepced  a  small  proportion  of  their  applieants,  drew  25%  or  more  of 
chulf  L\ill-Elmo  uhdergradiiates  from  outiide  of  tiie  Btaty  and  at  leaMt 
one-half  of  jh^ir  freshmen  from  outiide  of  thy  region  in  whiah  the  insti- 
tution wag  IgcatGd,     The  aBsumption  was  made  that  Group  V  "ins t i £at tuns 
couid  and  would  maLnCain  their  ^enrollments  by  adju&t-ing  adml^iigns 
f t^quiramenti  co  maintain  .stably  enrullments,     Forty-fQur  out  of  187 
iit.-^c  LttiL  iuiiH  wtjrtj  eMptft^ted   to  dueliny  by  10%  or  lygg. 

The  ochyr  143  In^tituttond  were  assumed  to  share  the  remaining  pool 
'ii   ,ippL  L^^ncN.     I'roJuutiQnH   for  th^^HQ  inst  1 1 ut  Itins  afu  shown  in  Tab  la  1, 
The  following  qoneluiions  were  drawn i 

InstitutLons  with  expyeted  enrollment  declines  of 
40^  or  more  ineludg  small  public  and  indypendent 
institutions  chat   tog^thyr  t?nroiUd  only.  10^  of 
the  undergraduaty  population.     The  20  independenC 
inititutioni  were  imall  liberal  arti  eollegeSi  that 
had  yxpyrifeinced  severe  decline  gince  1969,  They 
wyfy  not  yxpyt;tyd   zo  ^aurvive. 

En.^t  ItuS  Lona  t^nrolliag  one  out  wf  two  full^cimy 
undergfaduateM  in  the  scate  fell  into,  the  ^ZOf:  - 
39*9^  ran^y  for  ynrollment  deeline.     Half  of  the 
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TABLE  1 

Summary  ot  PrHdlct^d  Enroiimrint  Deelin^s 
oi  FulL-Timc  Under graduaCes  at  143  InsciCutloni 
in  Mew  York  Scate,  L973-I990 


'    EnfQlLmenc  DeclLng  of 

1 

1  Number 

1 

of  IniClcuclons 

Public 

InUepsndon^ 

Tocal 

^    4(1%  or  Greater 

1        ■  ' 

j  5 

20 

25 

16 

^3 

20%  to  29.9% 

1  16 

i 

29 

45 

10%  to  19.9%' 

! 

i  22 

3 

30 

Lass  than  10^ 

28 

Totals 

i 

'  11 

U2 

W  1 

  .  _  _ 

1 
1 

Source r     T.  Edvard  Hoi lander.  Planning  for  Changing  Demogriphie  Trgnds 
if;  Publle  and  Priyace  LnsCitutionii  Unpublished  HanusEripEj  March  1975. 
A  ;.jbllshed  version  (Cable  excluded)  appeari  In  Asguring  AeadgmLc 
prpirg^g  Wtthou^c  Growtji  (Alan  Carter,  ^d . )  Sari  Francisco  i     Jossey^Bass , 
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.^tuCQ'j?  LndoponticMu  [imclcutigns  fell  w^hln 
cKese  cwo  qategofles.     Most  ef  che  pdfllc  Cwq- 
■yeac  ceilegfes  ala©  fell  wichin  this 
decline. 

—    IndypendenC  colieges  werMieae  likely  to  suffer 
severy  enrpllmyne  lossea.     Almogc  chree  ouc  of 
four  Independync  IniElcucloni  ware  expected  to 
eicperienca  enrollment  deellnea  of  201  or  raore 
eatepat^d  Co  one  out  of  cwa  publle  insticuclons . 
The  projeccions  were  jhared  wich  all  of  the  IniEltuCions  in  the 
-  sEsEe  toiecher  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  mechodology  so  that 
Ch^y  could  replLcace  tht  study.     Thokm  inacltutioni  that  challeniid  the 
findings  did  ao  on  Che  baila  that  they  planned  Co  change  their  recruit- 
iuwuL  .liid  udyuatlusi.jl  ^crateglyH  In  urder  to  nvoid  the  Coryeast,.-*!  iluclJnu, 

The  resulti  of  dliieffllnatlon  qf  the  study  Influgnctd  inititutlon^l 
plana  and  byhavioe,     Inicitutlons  ryspqnded  In  diffgrent  wayi , 

—  Several  Institutions  shifted  the  tmphaals  m 
rheir  educational  programs  from  Chose  deiigned 
CO  serve  college-agg  undtrgraduatis  to  pregram 
designed  to  lervg  nsn-tradltional  age  popula- 
tlona* 

Examples  of  such  InsCitutions  are  Mercy  College, 
the  College  of  Hew  Rochelle,  New  York  Enstitute  ■ 
of  Ti^chnoiogy  and  Adelphi  Univqriicy. 

—  Extension  and  outreach  centtra  were  developed  by 
InsclCutlGna  chat  had  not  done  so' before  a 


\ 
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—  Adulc  and  cQncinuing  ^duuMClan  programs  wera 
ofpL*fyd  by  instltu        a -for  the  flfac  Elme. 

—  R#efuitment  and  admiisiQna  funec iona  received 
grcaceif  tupporc  and  imphaiis  wichln.  Che  Inici^ 
CuClons . 

— '  Small  liberal  acta  eolleges  began  profeisisn^l 
and  caruur  ptQ^Tams  and  ocher  InittCuCtony  lion- 
centfiittd  riitourqei  in  expanding  their  ptQg^aiBS. 
The  cempicition  for  studencg  increased  in 
Inteniicy  and  premoElonal  adverciilng  beeanie 
cetnmsn*  -  '  ^ 

Some  of  the  efforca  have  b^en  construeCivet  oChgrSj  dlaeussed 
lu'ltiw,  tuiulyd  tit  rffltjct  nn  thu  credlhillcy  ni  higher  edueatlon  In  tlic 
JtatiJ. 

Tho  .^.r.itt»'i  overall  orirQllmenE  pntEtirn  hai  followed  these  Intltal' 
prajyction^  fairly  closely^     For  Individual  inscitucions,  however,  chia 
prnjecelon^  are  noc  likely  co  bg  reallibd,     A  number  of  Inifeicucions 
have  respondgd  as  noted  above  to  expand  th^  csn-gtlEueneiei  they  serve. 
Several  insBltuElons  already  have  closed  ^nd  Cheir  enrollments  have 
been  rediatr tbuted  within  che  sygtem*     Several  consolidations  have 
also  Eaken  plaee,     The  publleation  of  Chege  data  also  hai  resulted 
in  changes  In  overall  finaneing  and  planning  policies  chat  will  alter 
tha  t^JUtCOfne  from  tho  projected  model* 

The  polnc  in  th.it  rho  gCate  coordinating  board  can  play  a 
Wiit:i  lytic  r.jlt'   '^iiiijily  Ijv  priivwliii^   I  iiH  t  L  tu  t  lunH  wLtli  adequ.ite  infofmn- 
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^ion  abQui  paeaiblt?  fucurg  crinda  and  dlrgqclQna.     Many,   though  noc  all 

inacitut Lgni ,   if  provided  wlch  adgquaCe  and  eredlble  daca,  can  respond 

wLth  modified  itrategifs  and  pfOgfams»  that  ts,  If  they  hav#  eonfldenee 

in  chu  tnfnrmatlrm  available, -'^^Fdar  for  instltue ional  aurvival  la  one 

of  the  most  powyrful  ehange-agents  around, 

i!l£f'Ji=iiQii  Ejldl^idual  tnsc  itiiEjnng  lluaded  for  Troyble 

Some  Initltutloni  with  suff IcenC  lead  time  ean  explore  alternative 

arrangi?menci  to  aeeommodate  Co  deeline  If  that  Is  their  likely  fuCure* 

If  they  fail,  and  many  may,  plana  can  be  developed  for  the  orderly 

dissolution  of  the  Lnitltucton  and  Che  relocation  of  'iti  itudents  to 

other  instituc long , 

Thus,  the  Muw  York  Scace  Education  Department  has  undirtaken  a 

pmh^cL  Lo  hUMiClr/  jflore  prueiHt^Ly  ioHCLcuCLonH  Ln  difficulty  or 

hyadLng  for  difficulty  30  chat  it  can  Interverte  early  enough  to  Cake 

c'fCcticLvo  stepJi  tor  maincalnlng  an  init ituE ion ' y  viability  of  proCectlng 

Che  ^Cudenta  ihould  the  institution  fail* 

An  LnULal  effort  to  identify  vulnarablg  inscltutinns  was  baled 

18 

upon  thy  Carnegie  Gocsisslon ' 8  indleaCorp  of  strength*        The  Education 
Di.'parcmynt  hag  LduiUiflod  several  addicionai  meaaurei  of  itrengch, 
based  upon  lea  experience. 

An  LnatitutlQii  leaft  vulnerably  to  enrollment  decline  showg  the 
following  charac ter lit lc3 J 

,  jttrai:c  ;i  L  L.  a^w^*   ratliuf  tljan  LB-il  year  qIUb. 

provide  for  ilgnlfleant  part-time  enrollffleots, 
^'->     La  co-^yduLSiC  lOn*jl » 
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--    quaiLfciea  tot  atace  iupport. 

la  locaced  in  an  urban  raCh^r  Chan  a  rural  area, 
depends  Cfi  a  Isiier  rather  Chan  to  a  greaCgr  dtgree, 
lipon  tulcion  lnd@ne< 

—    Dperatei  ac  or  near  Ics  planned  qapaftlcy, 

ThuBu  eharai:t.yrls&ic3  have  beufi  used  tu  lUyntify  inatiCutlons 
within  the  tBt.-il  number  chaC  need  te  he  fnonlcored  less  Inteniively . 
Ttiese  arltucla,  by  nnd  Lari^e,  have  bu^n  useiul  as  an  initial  gcrgeh  of 
InRt  ICiiClonal  gtren^th.     The  IngtltuC  ions  found  Co  be  moSE  vulnerable 
Eu  unrollment  di^uiiiie  are  ymallp   rural  indept^ndenC  liberal  arts  col^ 
iege3,  yspecialiy  wemen'u  insticutiona ,  charging  high  cuicion  and 
Qpefating  s ignlf IcanE ly  below  caparii/* 

A  ^yeond  pha^e  of  Che  deparcment's  efforts  in  rhe  attempt  Co 
duvfclop  t nd  Luncors  thac  ^^Quld  be  uyea  to  idencify  individual 

ili^t  iCut  long  head^^a  for.  difficulcy,     Financed  ^  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
clie  Fr>rd  FounCACionj  th^-  sr,udy  uiiia  eKten^ive  profile  yata  aecu^ulated 
fwr  each  LnacltuClon  on  appiicfintii  *  acceptandei,  enrollments ,   \,  iual 
neagure.^i  debt  gervleej  tuition  ijvela  aiid  space  ucllisationi  The 
study  will  acce:,'3j.c  to  ii'fnciCy  ine^^urc  s  chat  lead  accual  enrollBienc 
deelines  and/or  predlet  cperaElng  deficits.     Department  itafif  members, 
nyw  review  the  profiliss  pe^ i.^d ically  to  identify  liigtltucioni  for 
Hpwt^ial  monLtur'nj^  .md  ^uina^L-nitJuC  tisstscanijij . 

Ihe  tmpaet  of  overall  *^nroiloent  chaniea  on  individL'al  inscituiisn 
Is  difficult  to  pre'^Met.     Enrollment  deelines  do  not  fall  proportloi*' 
a'.ely  an  all  inst  i  nuclons^wi.thin  a  yyaccM.     Further,  ther^  1^"^  no 
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ft?,iyon  CO  beiiyvti  thnc  the  academically  strong  Instltuclong.  will 
aurvlVQ  while  thy  aeademlcally  weak  onei  will  absorb  chi  full  bcunt  of 
an  enroliaienc  decline.     In  face,  che  aeadgralcally  icreng  InatiCutions 
may  be  competing  wiEh  similar  Inacicutlons  fat  a  given  applicant  peol 
m  a  regional  or  national  basis.     Deellnys  In  that  applicant  pool  do 
noc  necessarily  mean  EhaC  the  IniClCucien  can  or  will  ihift  itm 
uducacional  and  admi.^stons  he  forts  to  servq  a  different  applicant:  pool. 

Experience  on  Che  impact  of  gnifgllmenC  declines  between  1971  and 
i'}75  in  Hew  Yurk  dcaca  3u^r,.^BCs  Chat  overall  enroliment  declines  tend 
CO  effect  a  limited  number  of  Inscicutlons i  while  otheri  nalntaln  stable 
enrollmencs  or  even  grQw,     In  an  effort  co  mfeiirure  and  be  able  cs  predict 
how  enrollment  declines  are  distrlbjiCGd,  the  department  staff  is  now 
oKnniinLng  meaBurei  of  •*ielectivtty'*  and  "y"i^lJ^" 

UufLniiig  "gu  luut  iy  icy"  ay  che  raLin  uC  acyyptancij  to  appliynttons 
and  "yitUd"  as  the  ratio  of  first-time  full-time  enrdllmentg  to 
ju-ceptancedi  the  following  information  can  be  developed  and  analyzed. 


.^ecturs  and  wichln  sectars  can  be  meaiured  by  the 
relacionship  between  these  varlableis 
insCitutional  vulnerabllicy  cs  enrollment  declinei 
can  be  measured  assi^ing  the  least  vulnerable  insci- 
tuttons  are  highly  selective  and  attract  high 
proporcien  of.scudents  chey  accept,  EnstltuElgns 
with  low  "syluccivtcy"  and  low  "yield*'' would  be 
expeeced  Co  absorb  che  major  share  of  a  subsequent 
^nryllmunc  decline. 


Ensticutional  seiectivicy  and  drawing  power  among 
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Lnacitational  admlgsiona  patterns  can  be  follQwod 

ovtir  a   Longgr  purlud  of   Cimu   to   IdunCify  inetlcu^ 

tionai ' responsy  as  enroLLmenti  ehangts  providing  a 

baniu  tot  projecting  CuCure  eriroilmqnca . 

In  a  pfyliBiin-ify  exaretse  to  tust  this  approacli,  Haul  Wln^^ 

19 

duvtsod  a  maerlH  mgahuring  "yelocc tvtty"  and  "yield."  InsilcutLuni 
thgti  elagaiflyd  alsng  both  axee  as  high,  medium  and  Low  for  each 
vartablu,  with  ony-Ehird  of  the  Inst itut Isns  idyncifiud  In  t?<ich  group, 
riru  LhutifuLiua  1  pr^Hunted    Ln  Tablu  2* 

Table  2 

rhyOfQCi^aL  H^tris  of  "Selectivity" 
and  "Yield" 

^elGetivfiLv        Low  '  ' 


Hi;?h 
i 

Yiaid 


1  ! 

1          ■    lis                 I  M?. 



H 

y  _ 

- 

Prysti^y 
Enstitutions 

■ 

M,fl 

AC  C fact  iv# 
Open  Adm, 
Institutiqns 

M          '              H  -  M 

h 

Prescige 
Institutions 
in  Trans  1  c Itsn 

M.L 

L,L 

InitlCuCions 
in  FottnCiai 
Trouble 

(Aceep  tance s/ Applications} 
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New  Yerk  insE  iCUEions^  publie  and  indeperidenE ,  wefe  discrlbuted 
<»/ichin  chy  macrix  wlcK  this  riiul£i 

Table  3 

HacrlH  ef  "Seltccivlcy"  aYtd  "Yield^' 
uf  202  New  York  Stat^  Lnscltucions 
Fall,  19?6 


Selectivity  —  ftp  Lew 


High 

i 

i 
I 


Ms 

Lh 

Tocal 

Hy 

26(13%) 

18(9%) 

24(12%)  ! 

68(341) 

14(7%) 

29(14%) 

23(11%) 

66(32%) 

s 

29(14%)  . 

23(11%) 

16(8%)  j 

68(34%) 

local 

69(34^) 

70(35%) 

63(31%) 

202(100%) 

Hie  macfisc  sHqws  chac  thy  interplay  of  scudent  demand  and  Inaticucional 
oEUTS  define  13%  of  Che  ata^e's  inscitutions  ot  hliher  gdueacion  as  selectiv 
.and  soiTipuclcive  (high  yield).     On  the  ocher  hand,  roughly  S%  appear  to  be  ' 
iiQn-bieleeElva J  and  not  toQ  ijompecitive. 
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TUu  ,i  i^t  f  Ibut  MMi  cuinbineH  wi*iyly  UivurRr  unU^f^ratjuntL^  iiiHC  LtitLluna 
ranging  from  dggf yg-granting  propriecary  inicleuclons  to  major  tnulci- 
univergltiys.  under  varying  forms  of  govefnanee.     A  differentiated 
^caccergram  (not  shown)  baaed  upon  governanee  dlseloged; 

Thy  Hcnty  LJnlverri.Uy  la  a  aiverHifitsd  system  wlch 

above  average  selectivity. 

The  City  UnivaraLty        a  non-ie UcE tve  BygCemj 
below  avura^e  in  coHipet  1 C  ivenesB .  , 
Thi-  ppoprletyry  Init  1  tut  Ioob  are  non-He  lee  c  Ive  ^ 
but  they  attcact  a  high  pjoportion  of  applleants 
offered  admiggion* 
—    Tile   Independent   institutions  as  a  sector  overlap  , 

the  other  groupings. 
Iliu  scatter  dia^fnm  apprijaeli  wuuld  bu  mo^t  usuful  in  Identifying 
rlustfe!f^  Of  InscitucLons  ^rftth  cOfrason  admigiioni  polieiei* 

The  diialydis  uf  shiftH  of  Individual  institutions  or  aelective 
groupg  of  institutions  over  a  longer  period  of  time  ii  more  meaningful. 
LL  could  serve  to  [dentify  institutions  headed  for  trouble. 

Wing  developed  a  two-year  series  to  show  the  taehnique  involved. 
A  longer  period  ol  mapping  is  needed  If  this  technlquG  is  to  have 
predictive  power.     The  dtagrammatic  portrayal  of  shifts  between  1975 
'  .liid   P)7{p   ill  "Hi>hn=L  Ivi  ty"  and  "ylghl"  (  [  !  1  iiML  rat  Ion   \)  ,  hIiuwh: 
'  '^^  Lower  "selectivity"  by  the  Independent  seminaries, 
.iiid  StnLu  Um  i  vt^f s  I  Cy  '  s  fniir-yL^ur  JiiU  UwO-yuar 
colleges,     "Yield"  remains  unchanged, 
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Lliu^tCi  I  Lull  1 

Chiin^u?!  In  AtJmLHHiQ«g  Patterns  lop  Major  IHfit  ituCionai  Catggorleg 
ill  Ni?w  Ynfk  SCnEUi     1975  to  !97fi 


(HJI) 


I       I       I  i — i       T~  "  "f  I — 
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ACCEPTAKCES/AFPLICATIONS  (SELECTIVITV) ' 
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l.i,wur  yic4UH  lur  clia' SUNV  lUsiLUi  Syluiifiu  CunCc-rh 
and  Ehy  SUNY  specialized  coUyge3. 
Incfi^ased  "aoluiztlvicy''  and  "ylyld''  by  Che  inde- 
pendynt  Heaich  Science  Cancers  and  ^ngLneerlng 
,ind  technical  schoois, 

Increaaed  "yUld"  tot  Che  Independent  multi-unlversicies 
and  uniytirstties  with  a  sllghc  Inereqse  in  seleecivlcy. 
—  A  dec4-tfle-tn~'"yleld"  for  tht  CUNY  senior  colleges 
and  a  slight  increase  In  "yield"  Sot  tht  CUNY  twg^ 
ysar  CQlleges, 

Thti  efforts  td  project  enrollnients  and  dtvelsp  lead  indicators 

CO  identify  inacLtuctonp  tn  difficulty  or  headed  for  diffl*:ulcy  atm 

important  MwrvLces  a  state  coordLnacLng  board  can  oefer  to  asiiit 

institutions  to  understand  the  Ifflplieatloni  of  Qverall  enrollment 

due L  Inus. , C^jf  ih^Lr  own  planning. 

Uncoordinated  Cgmpetitlon  for  Students i  A 
Nyw  Presiure  Cor  Coord inating  Boardi 

Coordinating  Bdardi  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  deyeiop 
measures  to  mainEaln  cooperation  among  institutions*  Uncontrolled 
..jnd  uncoordinated,  the  increased  competition  for  f  poses 
sorLgtJs  thr&ats  to  the  credibility  of  higher  educa      u  and  the  con- 
sequent ability  to  niaintaln  public  confidence  and  public  support, 

A  growing  numhtfr  of  u^ampUs  have  been  found  of  colleges  and  . 
unlver^iities  adoptinH  ^  n*      'hueksterism"  in  an  attiBipt  to  maintain 
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expand  th^lr  unro llmynts ,     HialedUlng  cacaigguea,  preniot Icsnal 
advertising,  and  protDlses  of  plaqemenc  have  b^en  used  by  some  hard- 
piresaidd  eolUgea  In  an  accempc  to  lure  students.     A  number  of  eases 
have  been  IduncLfUd  of  insticuclons  awarding  exees^ive  credlti  for 
tqurMy  work»  rycegnizing  life  experience  for  arydic  whyn  Ll  is  not 
juacified.  and  reduetng  program  requlrementi  in  order  to  attraqt 
'itud^ntrf.     A  number  of  programs  marahing  under  the  non-cradiCional 
banner  on  elose  e?<amLnatiQn  soem  to  be  nothing  more  than  "credentiaiUng 
.irrangemynCM  dii^igned  to  mt^yc  unroUmcnc  goals  and  budieted  Culcion 
revgnuys.     Large  numbers  of  institytlons  have  developed  ej^censlon 
programs  at  nites  far  removed  from  their  home  campuiei  and  offered 
through  a  Lucai  ddminiat racor  not  employed  by  the  coLlege.  A 
wnLual  ubsurvur  might  CammM  that     f  ranch  is  ing'^  has  EinaLly  Come 
to  liigliyr  yducatlon, 

hiGruas*>d  compucition  poses  ai.>Lher  threat.     It  can  increase 
couLUct  bycwuun  Hycondaey  and  post-=iecondary  schools  as  each  system 
seek^  to  oiis^t  ynrollment  declines  by  e^tcendtng  the  age  group  of  the 
uduHt  Ltuency  it  ^orvy^,     CoiuUcc  has  oucurred  in  a  number  of  states 
over  the  dlHtrlbution  of  vocaclonal  ^ducatton  funds,  early  admissions 
pracUce^,  and  in  thy  ^ompeciclon  for  funds  to  support  adult  education. 

Finally,  the  competition  within  the  higher  education  coMunity 
has  strained  relations  within  the  public  sector  as  each  Instirucion  ^ 
^eeks  CO  m^Untain  ics  enrollments  chrough  expanded  recruitment  In 
are^is  syrved  bv  other  public  inst  ttultiong . 


Of:? 
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UnivarLilLiaa  hd'JQ  rcducad  adsiia'iiona  w.iit'jrta  seeking  to  ^ttriHt 
acud^nCi  noreiall^r  in  the  appUcanc  puol  for  tQur-yaar  j;yLlegt>s.  F»ur- 
year  eoLlegea,   in  Eurn,  have  raerulcid  itud^JnEi  now  enrolleU  In  tyg-y«aF 
CLil Leges  QE  whs  would  norinally  he  part  of  the  appllcAnt  paal  for  two^^ 

PiiblLc  lind  independent  InycttuEions  in  A  number  ot  states 
ungag^d  In  bitter  public  conflict  for  at ata-auppor t  funds. 

Anisthtir  ^fiiefging  danger  is  unplanned  uKpanaisn  of  program  gsffijflngs 
hy  -*omt>  ifiHC  LtiJE  itiriH  buyund  th^ir  program  cgmpotonce  and  with  Limited 
resources   in  4n  attempt  to  capture  a  larger  pool  yf  applicants. 

Th«  t*  imu  I  tnneoua  yxpansion  df  .iLl   ln?it  I  tut  ions  into  th^ 
^drae  program  afeaa  or  to  serve  the  name  non^trdditlonJl  constituen- 
i.iti  .Miiilii  wr  ikijii  -H^idumic  e C fet- 1  L vcnuNH  by  Htn'Ee!iinK  orteh  inMcitu- 
t ion's  ruboufces  over  more  diverse  areas,     UnLeys  enryllmenti  do  expdndj 
the  institution's  aciidemic  and  [iseul  strength  ii  likely  to  be  weakened. 
During  the  Last  £ Lve  years,  many  coLLgges  expanded  program  offerings 
in  an  effort  Co  malncain  enrollaents  without  eltmlnaClng  programs  of 
decltnLng  demand » 

In  such  ease,^  _  i  nfi  t  itut  i^nal  resources  are  spread  thin,  Inititu^ 
titsns  can  no  lisngur  maintain  HpeciaLL^ed  strengths  and  prograas  pro- 
Llferate  to  the  mutual  disadvancage  of  all  studenti. 

These  prohLems  afu*"  Likely  tj  4r.3w  ai  the  enmpetltlon  for  scudents 
luufctMtj,      i  ,ii^v  i  L.ii)  L  y  Ltuy  briiu?    it.crwdtL   m  Llig  hl^^iur  cduciitlun 
cymmunity  arid   increase  advt^rseLy  our  abiLiey  to  ma  in  tain  public 
t'tjiii  Lvjtjin:t»    Mill    4TH4>ti  r  t  ,  ^ 
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Ic  may  be  the  iniEicuClons  snca  fearful  of  coqfdlnacing  bqirds 
may  find  in  them  an  alternative  that  is  leas  objeetionable  to  the 
ahaoM  and  mor^  pernicious  govtrniB«nt  inCirvenclon  Ehac  Lb  likely,  to 
result  from  open  eonfliec  wlchin  the  idueation  eo^unity,  Whattver 
Che  agent,  mechanlisi  are  needed  toi 

~~    Maintain  mlnimuin  standards  for  pcogram  offefingSj 
moriitor  promotionaL  advarEiiln|p  and  apiure  ade- 
quate information  is  provided  for  infonried 
scudenc  ehoice. 
—    Uolinu  houndariea  and  >>paratin|.  praccices  with 
rysp^et  Co  the  roles  of  iecgndary  schooli,  voca- 
tional -sehooli  and  collegei  and  universities 
In  sgfvinR  adult  and  sth^r/  non-trad  It  lonal 
HCuduncs  as  well  as  college-aRe  icudenti. 
Define  more  precisely  the  rtfspt^ctive  igles  of 
pubiie  and  indeptRdent  imitituEioni  wichln  the 
Htacewide  syscem  aad  provide  for  resoluticT 
of  conflict  among  Institutions, 

—  Establish  standards  and  approval  arrangeraents 
both  for  branch  campuaes  and  extension  centeri* 

—  '  Holp  establish  consensus  within  the  htgher  eduea- 

tton  commiinity  on  budgetary  and  financing  proposali^ 
.*r  Ji/vfliip  ,j  tMjijuhoii  budj^ijEary  .iiui    luj:  i  h  Uj  l  I  |jry^ 
.   gram  for  suhmiasion  to  the  Governor  and  the 
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gglG  £f  Che  Scji£a  in  Per  tods.  ^  EnfolImenr'DecUng, 
Ssaty  pQUcles  yan  ease  Che  transUion  trpm  enroUment  grevth  t© 

A  number  of  iC^pS  aan        Laken  Co  Inwepa  Che  deinand  for  pose- 
secondary  edueacion  by  Inereasini  aetees.     The  broadesc  approach  ii  t^m 
y^tabUHhfflene  of  .i  iCjce  n^ud-bsd^d  scydgru-ald  program,  dspocLiUy  for 
ieimwnes  of  ch^  pepuiaclsna  vho  are  unde rrepresenCid  bgcause  oi 
economic  barrUri.     Speelal  proirami  iueh  as  edu^acional  eppercunlty 
prujicma  yan  bo  mora  spui^iaeally  direcced  at  undqrryp f #senCed  popuia- 
""tiuna,     Evaluacion  of  non-collggtac^  proirams  for  posiiblt  coil^ge 
ctL'dU  and  yxpnnaed  use  of  eredit-by^^saminac  ion  aan  ^neauragy  IncrL-ased 
ni.mburs\.f  ^.JuUp        return        calUgd.     ^p^clal  programB  dovf^lop^d^ 
jointly  wLttt  ur"ftjr  InauHCry,   prof  a^H  laha  L  3^?4nti  tacion^ »   labG.  ib» 
and  pubiU  aggncUs  eould  eneourag^^  apgclal  eongClcugnc  adyc  groups 
\u  rucurn  to  QulUgM,     SLudent  aid  for  parc-Clme  iCudgnCs  could.bg 
tfxpand^d.     BgtC^r  InformaELon  for  ..ludencs  arid  s  impl  i  f  Igd  icudene-ald  .= 
pfucedurga  are   long  ovyrdu^  In  all  ^taiei. 

Stacei-that  now  lost  large  numbers  of  iCudenCp  to  IniCUutians 
in  other  itates^can  tak^  ^Cipi  to  riduee  ch#  oucmlgratioh  of  studenta 
.   through  more  generoui  itudenC  aid  arrangementi  for  In-scaco  study  and 
by  dtrw'niithwniag  tht;  quality  sf  thylr  ^ducaCional  offaringa. 

Hrsth  Myw  York's  present  and  Jersey's  proposed  gtudgnC-aid 

progrymH  ^stfe^tively  rdduE^e  the  eoaC  of  in-scac#  study  for  itate  reiidiinCi 
by  requiring  att^nd^ince  in-scat^  for  maximum  ^cudaoE-ald  support. 
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Scace  policy  can  by  a  fnajof  factor  In  deCeraining  whether  public 
Lnitltucloni  at  publicly  funded  Independent  insClcutidng  can  use  a 
period  Qf  scabllity  to  stringihtn  e^ciatlng  programa.    Moic  funding  . 
formulas  for  public  InacitUEiong  and  stale  subsidy  arranggmencs  .for 
ind^ip^ndonc  inscitutlgns  are  tnroUment-drlvtn .     InsCiCutloni  are 
under  prei^wre        grow  in  order  to  qualify  for  increaiad  public  funds. 

In  gtaces  that  ancicipate^ overall  enrollmtnt  declines statt 
agencUs  in  collaboration  with  Ini 1 1  tuE ions ,  ihould  ittk  changes  in 
financing  arrangmerits  away  from  enrollmenc^driven  models.  Alternative 
.  arrangymencs  that  ghould  be  eKplored  Include  riductlons  in  budgeted 
tnroUm^nCi  and  transfer  of  funds  to  support,  of  existing  or  promising 
pr^rom  areao,  development  of  formulai  for  bu4gec  reductioni  baied  gn 
v,,rt.ihU^u^tH,  .Mid  dyvulupmync  of  cost-driven  or  progrqm^d  r  Lven    .  ' 
modylg,  •  i. 

Scatuwlcla  planning  for  the  oxpanslon  of  higher  edutaclon  served 
hisher  education  needa  well  during  expansion.     It  ia  essential  during 
stability  and  decline.     A  woll-coord Inated  pJ.nnlnt  system  Involving 
lnstltucl«nal  participaUon  ,,an  establi'sh  a  racional  framework  for 
InscUutlonal  plamUng.     If  thi  proctss  is  well  conc.rvtd,  It  ean 
ierve  Co  define  Inai Itucional  niaslons  more  precA^eiy  and  assure  ' 
higher  education  needs  are  met  with  mjnimun  inter-insticutional  and  . 
lnc«f-sen.or  fonfll.c.     St rengthened  coord Inat Ing  arrangement s^ can 

■  InaEltutional  academic  and  fiscal  planning  will  be  difficult 
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unlijsi  Ui^^re  is  a  wtf ll-di^f ined  and  underscobd^Vscem  for  public 

flnanaini  of  htghgr  ^dueatien.  ,  While  16        unllkgly  chat  statei 

would  abanden  Che  annual  budgtcary  process  or  forward  fund  higher 

Insctcutipna.  stacks  can  adopC  iysCem-wlde  pollGiiS  for  flnancini* 

Prlnciplts  can        adopted  chat  guide  instlcuclonai  subsidy  lavels, 

LuLLLon  cJiargU,  and  scuJynt  aid  co  hcqvLUu  Inscltutlung  wlch  a  baslM 

tot  long-cgrm    flocal  pUnnlng.    Th^  Rygenca  In  New  York  have  d^veLoped 

a  ^uc  of  ^ynrdlnatgd  priiiclpUs  chnc  guides  their  annual  fiscal 
20  ' 

proposaU.         While  scact  legislacurts  are  noc  likely  cs  adept 
ayflnlcivy  fortnula^,  icacM  eoerdlnating  boards  can  use  chem  in  Che 
Annual  budget  rr/view, 

Sjima  Appiieat  Lnng   Lri  New  York  State  ^ 

/ 

;k'W  York        an  tncerestlng  example  of  che  ehanges  In  publie  paile|^ 
'   Uuit  4'uiilJ  rwHulL  .ifLuf  LluTcaH  wLdeapruaU  aceeptancu  Lhnt  fucufy 
guh^cancial  ^nrollmenc  deciing^  are  aiksly  co  occur  and  that  ataca 
..ullcy  can  Influenue  cIjo  gduCntLonal  viability  of  the  stacewide  syitem.  -.- 

One  early  response  by  the  Regenti  and  cha  Legislacure  was  Che 
overhaul  of  the  scact's  cuiclon  assistance  program.     The  new  program, 
adopted  in  1974,  expanded  aeetss  for  low  Income  itudtnCi  co  all ..•  Ingtltu- 
eionsp  publLe  and  Independpt.     the  generoui  aid  program  now  fundad  ac 
-  ovgr  $200  nil  1 1  tun  annually  provides  hlgh^^r,  award  levels  for  scudenCi 
ntcendlng  Imiupendanc  inn t  icu t  Ions  .     Publ  Ic.  sector  suppurc  for  she  ppo-^^ 
gram  reducei  cnnsj^derably  the  ct^ngion  chac  had  been  grswlng  between  the\ 
^t'nEurs.  a.^  f  nrn  l/lmenCr^  shifced  from  the  independent  Co  Che  publU  ieetor, 
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The  n«w  aid  program  contrlbuttd;  In  pare,  U  che  i6ablll„tio„ 
.-nroUMnts  in  .he  Independent  saecor  in  1974  and  1975  arresdng  a 
^flvy-ywr  .nr«ll„.ne  dMlina.     I„  Fall,  1976.  the  Ind^pendeB.  .eejor'i 
shara  of  cecal  und.rgraduace  enrollBants  rose  for  ch,  first  tlm,  in  ' 
rusamt  hlicory. 

A  st«nu  ouEMm^  of  the  wide  flficepcanci  of  ,he  poi.lblUty  of 
*nroll.en.  d.=  ll„„  the  e.tabllsh™„t  by  the  Regents^f  ,  speelal 

'■  .r™i„l<,n  on  the  financial  problems  of  institutions  Inainan^ial  ' 
dlffioulty.    Nathan  Pusey  former  president  of  Harvard  University 
chaired  the  Com^lsslo,,.     Its  report,  Issued  in  September,  1975  ,  , 
reco^snded  "a  State  policy  that  permits  Institutions,  public  or 
private  to  compete  under  state  financing  pollelei  based  on  fair  rules 
'T  thy  gam,.  4.,  they  seek  to  attract  atudents  and  serve  pubUc  needs .. . 
U  would  .can.  for  example,  that  no  speclni  state  aid  he  granted  t.  any 
institution  fro™  any  source,  or  any  authority,  unless  all  institutions 
.r.  xlv.n  opportunity  to  present  their  problems  and  apply  for  such  aid." 

Whil«  calilns  for  even-hand  state  financial  policies  that  would 
Permit  „U  institutions  to  compete  effectively  for  etydc.u.  within, a 
coord  inared-statevld.  system,  the  Co™isslon's  recommendations  also 
.ought  to  minimise  special  state  intervention  to  aid  failing  institu- 
tions.    In  order  to  limit  political  Intervention  to  the  e.tent  possible, 
thu  Report  rccu™onded  that  the  Co^isstoner  of  Mucation  astahllsh 
f.™al  procuures  f„r  Investigation  Into  the  affairs  of  an  Individual 
i.«Uutlon  Which  has  .evere  financial  problems.     It  further  provided 
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for  eonvenlng  an  outstJ'^  group  of  txp^rts  If  ngce.^sary^  to  inveitlgata 
and  makii  jr^'rofflfnynUat loni  on  IniCi'iutlunfi  In  dlffLeulCy,  Thy  use  ot  che 
ouc^lli  ^i-neL  was  designed  to  Uiiiic  poUcteal  in^^wrvenlton ,     Among  Cha 
othei  i'Siip'nmendaclonij   the  Rep^^rc  eallid  ,£oi  jfoceduris  for  Che  orderly 
^Lisure  uf  In^Lll^cciv*'  i^nd  unngedyd  :      1 1  tuC  Ig  is .     Thi.'  Kyg^nti  ageyptid 
the  principal  fecoomfeiidaclonii  In  Che  RgpOtt, 

Ic   i>i  fair  tu  a;iy  chat  th^  Ru^yntg.   Lhd  lili|ligr  tfduCjClun  yoRimunity, 
and  fBOiC  public  officials  spires  Chat  the  scatewtde  syiCtm  iHould  be 
pufiiULLuij  uu  rr.ntraet  /la  lmito  1  Imun c ^  decline.     They  refaut  Che  alcerna- 
Cive  that  thg  ^tate  should  Interveng  wich  special  financial  aid  In  an 
atCt'oipt  tiJ  maLntaLn  Che  ejtlsclnj^  overbuilt  gyitem,     Subsyqucnt  ly ,  Chip 
policy  has  b^gn  tt^ted  in  a  number  of  eases  wiCh  laiKyd  results.  Several 

Uuvyrnor  and  kyy  Iggislators  dlU  iucceed  In  appropriating  ipyelal 
sCac*2  aid  in  HupporC  of  one  pollClCAlly  InfLuential  inscituCion. 

Th^  poiic/  has  been  more  difficult  Co  Implemenc  In  the  public 
fiuccor.     In  actempcing  co  resolve  Clcy  University's  fiical  eriili, 
cUe  Board  of  Higher  Edueaclon  proposed  Che  merger  of  three  existing 
in^tltutLons  and  the  reclaiSif leation  of  cwo  four^year  coLlegei  Co 
two-year  statug*     The  Legiilature  overruled  Che  Board's  reeomnienda'^ 
tiena.     Afcer  the  imeke  cleared,  one  merger  wai  accomplished  and 
one  four^ygar  college'wai  reciagglfled  to  two-year  itatus^ 

The  Regenti  and  the  higher  education  comniunlty  continue  co  believe 
that  gyl^ccive  cloguTiS  .based  In  lar^e  measure  on  student  choleg  li  an 
educat lona L ly  aound  ycracegy  for  accommodating  eKpactid  decltnei, 
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A  third  outcome  gf  the  widespread  accepcance  df  enroUroenC  declines 
wai  Che  voluncary  ridueclons  by  che  StBtm  UniverilEy  qf  Ntw  York  In  Ics 
enrQllmenc  goalp  and  qonasruqclon  prairaffli.     The  State  University  of  Mew 
Ifork  hai  adopced  enrollmenc  celllnii  for  aoat  of  its  four-yyar  CQlleges 
at  Or  near  presenc  enrollmenc  levels.     Similarly,  but  algo  as  a  result 
oi   flHt:iij  yxi^^tMii^y,  Lhu  CLty  Un  I  vurs  Ity  has  alinrply  pyducud   Ic^  gnroll^ 
menc  goals.     Both  iystdms  will  maintain  open  aceegs  far  high  school 
graduatOH  through  the  community  colleges. 

FQurth,  thy  Regents  have  adopted  new  and  tough  standards  fdr 
program  approval  designed  both  to  assure  that  eKiitlng  programs 
meet  high  eKpectntlons  for  quality  and  to  control  shoddy  program 
-jfferlnga  developed  to  expand  enroUmencg.     Tougher  standards  for 
i)roi;rjni  A^^icn^jni   aIhu  will    limiE  uhiiecoisjry  pcu^fym  pry  1 1  f  ^  rue  ion  , 
A  fifth  outuome  of  qoncetn  for  poislble  enrollment  decline  ig 
Che  recynt  effort  within  the  higher  ^^ducatlon  community  to  achieve 
cQniensus  on  some  basic  prinetplei  for  public  flnanelng  of  higher 
tidueation.     The  effort,  unUertaken  cooperatively  chrgygh  the  Assoel- 
atton  of  CQll^g^g  and  Univerilties  of  New  York  and      imported. by  the 
Dgpartmpnt  of  Education  and  £he  Regents,  seeks  to  minlmUe  poceatial 
eonfllac  across  sector  lines  and  assure  a  welUdefined  public 
policy  chat  will  faellitate  planning  by  individual  ins titu tloni . = 
ARrL^yment  has  buen  reached  on  the  nyyd  co  define  financing  programs 
CO  maintain  thy  presynt  enrollment  balance  beCwyon  the  public  and 
independenc  sectors.     The  .  college  cominuntty  will  attempt  to  reach 
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agreement  on  a  fisqal  plan  for  pristnCdCion  to  Che  Governor  and 
the  Lgglglature . that  will  maintain  thy  reratlve  shargi  of  public 
and  independent  Ini t ItuC long , 

The  last  point  deMervts  ^p^dlal  emphasis.     If  the  laadarship 
of  thy  acndymlc  tjumfflun 1 1 y j  acroae  nOQtov  linen »   is  able  to  dyflnui 
propose  and  jointly  support  t  inane Ini;  and  eoorUlnaElnH  acrange^ 
mufit^,   lii^hyr  iiiHC  i  Cut  tonn  will  by  Abli}  to  ^*nin  majcimum  political 
supports     Such  an  a|teyment  is  the  most  effeqtivg  reiponst  co 
potiinLial  ceiaia,  a  U  ivrlded  system  inviteii  Uueruaios  in  public 

support*     Th^  challenge  to  achieve  unity  Ij  well  understoodj  but 

f 

a  conseniiug  across  sector  lints  has  yot  to  be  reached. 


^hiK-  nt^ihlQ  onrf)  1 1  mon  t  ^  may  I'hiJ  rac     r  i  ^e  fuEuff  enroilment 
patciirnj  for  many  InstiCutions  in  moiit  states,  individual  institutions 
and  some  .^taces  are  likely  to  uKperlance  iharp  enfollment  declinei  oC  . 
trddlcional  q«llegt;-age  ituUents,     Until  there  is  clearer  evidence  that 
che  college-going  rate  will  increase  iignif  Icantly  _.  all  states  and 
institutions  would  do=well  co  develop  contingency  plans  bas^d  upon 
assuinptlQns  of  reduced  enrollments  beyond  1981, 

Oppor tun  1 1 ias  for  extending  agcesi  to  non^tradltional  popular 
u.ittiu'i  thriHii'ih  jitrtht'T  rt^ducliohH  in  ui'oiioinlc  iiiid  edijii.it  idniil  IjarrlLTs 
to  pust^^rtucuuUury  L'duiJucLyu  t'xLst   Lor  maiiy   l-ndiylUual   Ltis  t  itul  iouji"  aiid 
In  Home  Htviti^fH,   ,  J'ven  do ,   there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  these  possl- 
hllLties  wilj.  .lUgr  sL^iilf  iyantly  the,  outluuk  fur  moat  Institutions^ 
e^peu  La  Lly  In  ■  >i,ta  tos  f  m  UiR  enro  L  Iment  dec  1  ines , 


Conc^lusJ_ons 
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CQerdinacing  boards  can  play  a  co'nsiructive  role  In  CQllgceing, 
anaiyiing  dnd  monlcofing  defflOgraphic  and  enrollment:  daca  for  chy 
illgher  eduqacion  conimunlEy.     The  bparda  aah  serve^  ImportanC  funCCloni 
■in  fflanicpplni  in^c Itutlonal  practtlcti,  esCabliihlng  proeeiiei  for^ 
ordyriy  cencracclon,  foellltacing  che  devyloprntnt  of  a ^ wgll-def Intd 
nnd  cohorent  public  polUy  for  finnncing  higher  edueation  and  maln^ 
CaLnlng  publU  confid#ncg  in  iupptjrt  of  che  scatQwlde  Byscems, 

In  itacea  faelng  ^nroUmenc ,  declines,   the  role  and .  auchoricy 
of  coordinaq^ing  boards  is  likely  to  ineriage,  very  likely^  wich  Che 
HupporL  uf  chy  hJahur  uduu^jtlun  cymmuaiLy.  "  This  enhunciid  relg  will 

veUrome  if  coordinating  boards  are  suppgrtlve  of  the  jCaflevlde 
jjyjityiTi,  -.  ..  ■ 
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Foot HOC 

I'h^  themg  foe  this  meeting  and  the  tneriaied  attention  in  the 
.itsfacure!  :i  .^nrsllmentg ,  fiscal  icabtilcy  and  planning-  eyfi^cE 
Lnt^ftf^t  in  this  area,  '  , 

Gachy,  Hyndefson;  Chang^g  in  Enrgllrnent  by  1985  (Policy  Analysis 
Serviyi!  R^pyfES.  Vol,    3,   No.   1.)     Waahlngcani  D,C,:  Ameriean 
Csuncii  en  EdiicatLon,  Junt ,   1977.  ' 

Cafnygie  CoutiuLlj  H^rg  TUan  Su  fy ;i  v.il  (*5an  Kfiincisdor    Juysuy-lSasji ,  1975 
Carhegl^f  Council,  0^  e  IC .  ^  p,  ^5. 
Cii  thy,  HisndQrioni  Oil ^  1 1 .  ,  19. 

SL«ipiiyn  I*.   De^aeh,  "liduc-ationai  Saturation  r    A  Ijumygraphic  Eduua-  , 
ciuii  Modul,"  MUF  iSuliytini   (Autumn,   1975),  pp,  239-^7, 
Us^i  BuE"i^au  of  th^  CtJuyLss,  Cuc^r^nC  Hupii la tjuu  Riipurt^^  Series 
P=J5,  MuH,   519  and  fiQl  j>i  cited  Ln        Hand^risn .  Op .       c_.     p.  12. 
Ij.mtid  LfU  coiit  Liiua  t  itiu         thu  ntOHE   rufiuiiC  yvldgnCQ  ul   J  ftit"EiiLty 
ratti  of  1,7,     However,   the  expectation  is  that  the  fsttllity 
rat*f  tjould  -f ise  to  2,1.     tf  It  dyas  by  1977,   than  the  numbyf  of 
13  v^^r^oldg  for  1995  is  espect^d/to  reach  3.:5        a  nymber=  cloie 
CO  thu  1985  Ife^vel,     See  L^nin  F,  Bouvitjr,         ,  Population  in  . 
^ iQQQ_.^ Jlg_rg. _0£^wt_h  or  N^ot;,     (Washingtanp  0,C,-  population 
Rk*fori>ncu  Bureau,   Vol,   JO,  Mo,   5),  p)^  13-^0, 

"The  CoLlege-^olng  ract  In  New  York  deelined  from  65.6%  In  1971 
CO  63,  2t  In  P575  (Th  e_^eMn_tg  __S  tat  e  w  Id  e  P_  la  n ,  Albany,  >IY  i  Ngw 
York  State  Ediieatlon  D^partmenti   1976,  p.   15).     In  New  Jeriuy, 
thy  proporcii3n  lif  high  school  gradua teg  who  are  college 
bound  dropped  from  53%  in  1971  to  an  eg^'imated  5^^,  In  1974 
( Di^£a£tnu^n t  ^i^c^  1  Ujih ^L_^^ I J^3 L-i  3 ^      ^ »  ^'^^ »    ^  i  •  Au nug t  , 
1975  .  p.i).. 
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10.  CarnegU  COmmtssior  on  Higher  Educiciyn  FrltjrtEiys  tor  tKction, 
Fj.njl  {Wgurt  of  tha_Garneai^  Cammisstun  an  Hl^har  EduyatiQn> 
1973.   Ub'lm  . 

11.  Richard  B.  Ff^eman»  The  Ovgr^Edncattid  /Vnetiean  (New  Yorki 
Academic  Presgj  1976),  34. 

idi     RichiiCd     I'-fyemrm  .ind  J.   Hgrbdrt  llnUyfflaii,   "Thg  nwylininy 
Value  of  CoUeiy  GotnR,"  Change  (September,   1975),  p.  25, 

13.      Eli  ViJQ,   4LU  fhous.inU  pufsuiiy.  nm-d  .,miCu1  lud  In 

college.     By  L975,   che  number  hnd  rl.ien  cq  853  Ehouaand . 
U.        Bure/iu  uf  Ehe  Census,  Jchuol  EiiroLLmenc  Social- 
ajui  r-eoruamlc  Chy  racceriac  Icf  of  Studyiug^    _QECobor  1975 
(S^jfieu  Sc.,  301,  December,  1976.  p.^). 

t  ^* .     fJjLiiy  lluiuli-riiuii ,   U£,   tic.,   p,  7. 

13,      I  bUl .  ,    pp.  ^-^h. 

Lb.     Now  estliiKUi^H  Lor  Nuw  York  Stau^  pr^pjrod  recunEly  (March  L977) 

for  pre^entaciQn  to  the  Board  of  Regents.     Preliminary  daca 

wera  ubtaliiL.d  .erum  t  hu -QCf  Lee  af  Hoy  tHucondary  UaayaruU, 
/ 

Informaclan  Syscetni  and  Insc  Itutlonal  Aid. 
I ^     T,   iidward  HylLandyrj  0£,-   c  L  t ,  ,  pp .  1^12 

18.  Carnegie  Council,  Hots  Than  Jury Lval  (San  Franclieo:  jQiiey- 
BaaN,   1975),  p.  rtL. 

19.  PaiL  WHm,  Myw  York  Scaty  Oepnrtmenc  of  nduratLon,  unpublished 

JO.     Thy  Regents  Stacewlde  Pla^n  for  the  DeveiopmenC  of  Postiecondary 
i:au.;uELun   (Alb..ny,   NY  ^      Lhi^  Ni-w  Yurk  SLjLt'  KduoiLian  Uupartmuiit, 
L9/6) ,   pp.  110=124, 
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In  1972^  public  achdol  enrollmtnt  in  IllinQis  reached  i  peak  of 
2,373,659.     Each  of  the  twenty-seven  years  fQllowing  World  War  II 
had  been  more  productive  than  the  last  for  Illinois  parents.  Babies 
whose  .entrance  into  the  world  h.^d  been  poitponed  by  the  war  were  bein| 
born  to  families  enjoying  new  prosperity,     three  children  were  almost  a 
prerequisite  to  life  in  the  suburbs.    And,   in  1959  the  number  of  live 
birthi  in  Illinoii  hit  an  all  time  high  of  239,871. 

Ten  years  ago,  had  we  asked  where  have  all  the  children  gone?; 
the  answer  surely  would  have  been--"To  the  newly  constructed  school  down 
the  block."    Hlinois  school  districts,  as  did  temof  thouiandi  of 
districts  throughout  the  country,  met  the  challenge  of  the  baby  boom  an* 
the  decade  of  the  I  jte  fifties  and  sixties  saw  a  claisroom  boom. as  well, 

Whrn  the  Hchooi  tloors  opened  for  the  1974-1975  school  year,  2,281,889 
Htudentsi  waiked  throiigh.    A  very  large  number,   indeed,  but  91, 770  fewer 
student-H  than  had  entered  thoye  same  dooia  three  years  before. 

Where  had  all  thf  children  gone? 

Well,  some  of  thpm  had  migrated  out  of  hi...     with  the  estimated 
289,000  residents  wise?  left  Illinois.     And,  while  this  number  in  relatively, 
sm^ill,   it  did  contribute  to  the  IQ72-I975  decline.  / 

Wt^  hypothesiisnd  that  pupil  transfers  to  non-public  schools  might  / 
h.ive  accuiinted  in  p.irt,   for  the  decline;  but ,   from  1965-1975  the  pro-  / 
portion  of  childreii   in  public  elementary  sc'hnol   inrrnnsfd  from  75.7  / 
percent  to  84.2  percent  while  the  portion  attending  non-pubLic  ichooli 
iiecrea^ed  from  24.3  percerit  to  I5.fi  percent..  / 

fkime  of  the  children  hail  dropped  out,.  Unfortunately  drop-out/rates 
h,id  jficre.ised  from  5,8  percent  in  1970-1971   to  646  percent  in  197^1974. 

But,  all  ot  these  faciors  combined  did  not  explain  where  all  the 
rhildreri  had  gone.  i 

The  simple  explanation  is  that  the  children  were  not  there  in  the 
first  place  and  will  not  be  there  for  the  next  tt-n  years.     The  i^ero 
population  growth  movement,  access  to  birth  control  and  birth  control 
inform.it ion,  the  decision  of  coupler  to  postpone  having  children  and 
then  to  have  fewer  than  three  children  or  no  children  at  all  has  drama- 
tically affected  school  enrollments. 

Ten  years  from  now,  if  the  projections  calculated  by  the  Research 
Section  oi  the  Illinois  Office  of  Kducation  hold  true,  and  many  believe 
they  will,  almost  500,000  fewer  stiitlents  will  he  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  n  lino  is  than  will  enroll  during  thf  pnnk  year  of  1971-1972. 
the  clarisrooms  ronstructed  to  contain  the  baby  boom  will  hold  20%  fewer 
slinlentM  as  the  ful  lowing  tliari  iridicates. 
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As  ffpfoHmentii  continu**  to  d£?cljne,  school  district*;  lAcv  mnny 
probUros.     Though  the  nimibpr  of  pupiU  (on  which  state  aid  cioimi^.-ifu 
bafied)  decline  along  with  Lhr  amaunt  of  aL^to  monry,  'iht?  troht  of  '^chc.ol 
operatiDns  and  maintenance  does  not,     Fisc/il  tofibt  ra  in  t  s  alwng  with 
ff?W€?r  Mtudentfs  and  possible  prrjgrjm  rDductiDna  .iri>  r^using'thi^  reltMi^f^ 
ot  ^:t.%(f  and  attendant  problems,     SchaoU.   nomi*  built        iate  as  1960* 
da  not  have  enough  stuUentK  to  fill  thrm. 


Long  r^inge  planning  in  nff^dt'd  to  h^lp  thf^  Hrhonis  invv  ihv  r^' 
and  fjpace  uLili^jtion  problems*  of  the  noKt  dj?t.jdi.. 


Only  l.itety  hdh  NIE  cranked  out  the  material  no  hjiily  iiretlt'd  by 
educators        type  with  thia  is^ue.     Even  the  United  Htates  Cen^inj;  Burf-au 
did  not  givtf  ^diicalors  th?-  ut^Uistics  they  net-deil.     Therefore,  we 
eduratofs  have  hrfd  tv  do  the  work  oufselveH  in  order  to  f^cm  this  tr-^/n^ 
doug  problefn.     In  Illinois  we  developed  a  Task  Force  on  Declining  Enrjll- 
ments  in  regponiip  to  the  need  for  more  infofm^tion  about  the  proi-ess  of. 
planning  and  management  in  the  piihl  ir  Hchool  system  during  thin  period 
of  dec! ine,    ^  *  p  " 

But  as  well  as  presenting  chaljengehi  deciining  enrollments  a'.o 
offer  us  oppoftunities— to  reduce  cia^s  sipe,  to  undertake  long  needed 
eurricular  review,   to  provide   Irarning  resnyrce  Cj?nter,   to  eliffiinate 
double  shiftii  of  students:   in  reinstate  art  and  fniiKic  programs  -  and, 
the  oppoftuftity,  to  open  th-  s-h^u{s  to  the  typi?;,jlly  unserved,  provider 
of  education-^the  adult  taxpayei",  '  , 

In  19  73,  with  11.2  mil  Hon  peipie,   lUinnis  ranked  fifth  among  the 
ntates  in  population.     Yet,  according  to  the  UKA  Ranking  of  the  ^tate^j, 
Illniois  ranked  only  :iOth  among  stJteh  for  the  number  of  residents  25 
yearii  or  nider  possessing  more  J?an  a  liigh  school  education.  The 
average  educari:)n  of  an  Illinoisan  is  li.l  years.    Over  thi  ee  million 
adults  lack  a  high  school  diploma  and  o^er  70,000  IllinoigTins  25  years 

older  have  had  no  fonn?!!  HChooUng  at  all.     it  is  esti mailed  that 
there  are  approximately  200,000  adult   ilMteratrH  in   Illinoin  :ind  46.000 
studentH  dropped  out  of  school. 

Vet,    ill  1974-  over   100,000  adults  cnroUfd   inrlasses   fully  or 
part ia 1 ly  funded  by  the   Illinois  Office  of  Kdur^tion;  and,  over  22,000 
took  the  G.KJ).  high  schooi  equivalency  test,     Another  200,000  Ulinois 
residents  received   instruction  by  corrt^spofidenre  from  ov^  ;    i^H  private 
business,  arid  vnra  1 1  ona  i   schno  hi  atithori^ed  to  operate  in  the  ^tdtv  in 
courses   ranging  from  r?^  f  r  i  ge  ra  1 1  on  io  inLrrior  (jecaraling  to  drafting. 

Both  the  n'-ed  and  d,>sire  for  more  anci  better  jirngrams  for  adults  i?, 
evident  ui  the  above  statistics.     We  may  soon  havr  the  opportiin  ity  to 
open  the  schools  tor  day- time  adult  education  claHses-  =  for  Kiigl  ish  as  .i 
foreign   lariguage  and  for  Joreign  langMAges,   for  hi?itnry,   for  hIA>ratUrr, 
for  the  arts,   for  the  technical  f^kills  -  fur  a  widr  range  of  program  ' 
offerings  not  generally  jvailaiUe  to  our  adult  pr^EMjlation  in  current 
night    time   id 'lit  edi;r,itinn  t:L(f;?;rr;. 


Asi  suggr«itfMl  b:   tist?  Ta?ik  ^       '        Uet'lining  Knrallraf*nLs  our  empiy 
c:  I  jss  roorrifj  c/jn  bMtufrif   local  h?.;l-.       .   c<-nti?fs,   quiLur,il   conterf*  tor 

jctivitirSi   ff>r  HdI   in,,       '"^^r.ims  -  thoy  c:in  bi'eofnt^  comniunity  £!«hica  t  i  on 

AIL  f/f   tjjjh    li'tivity  liowf/vi'f  hin^fH  Dfi  vrry  import^int 

prujios  1 1 }        ;  must  ll^iVt'  Lhi!   rtMiHii  ^      ■  ,    hnth   i  4t     ividl   an;!  personal, 

nt'cnss.irv    UiT   Lhr   lufig  fiin^^f.'  phifmi  I  .ihl  i  i.n.nt'nl   of  such  progr^im 

pfiigr^ifan  . 

i  b^MrVf'  ihjit  f-ductjlinn  dpfj.  sL  nut  stop 'whiMi  /i  piTHon 

rtfjcht'ii   I.r»,   but   lilhu   1   btjliuvf   t>ixp.i,  ..ll  fiat  vote  thi^'funds  nucfc-s^ 

M.iry  to  kr<'p.,rfiipty  jit/hnolLi  npt'n  un!*??iH  wr  car?  aHr.u^r  th«'m  of  rt'levrinti 
cojit^ei  f  i'Ct  I  vt?  pfogfiims  th*it  will  henfrfit  thorn. 

u-  Illinois  Ofrux'  of  KilucaLian  \ coiUinijing  to  f  iiifj  Hulutions 
,^  myrtdfj         prubirm^  iTfMCed  by  liirK?^  ririiHtic  domoj^rdphic  cbjngos. 
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Mr,  Ch£ii™n,  ^fc^sbc^y  Of  the  Cc^^.uiLton^ 

I  nm  Rabert  /.  *  !^r?.On,  AcI:mlnl3trQtof  >  Ueulth  Cnre  FLnunciny  Admin  In  tro  tlc-n  * 
1  mi  plfc.i  ujd  to  be  here  todoy  vlth  David       MeKuelek,  Super vts or y  Aefcuaryj 
Demogra^lsd  aad  Special  CovcrBge  Analysis  Staff^  HCFA,  to  dlgeiias  the 
Yimis  of         Health  Care  Flacinelng  AdmlJiistrQtlQfi  m  to  how  deino^ujtii;z 
ehangqo  mfly  Impact  on  the  finaoeing  of  the  Modlerre  and  MedicQid  pi'ogreme , 
I  ^ouM  like  to  cofsaoEd  you  md  youi'  Corfsittee  fcir  your  Initiative  In 
exiimlning  this  IjDpDrtant  ifisue.     We  ohriro  your  ecnefrri  that  thn  I-VJerBl 
Qavfjrm^nt  riuot  rethink  proaunt  Mni  cl^vslap  rutmo  health  cutq  pQllcles 
vhieh  take  Into  aeCQunt  q^fi^ctod  demegrajiiile  ehdfigcB, 

You  win  rf^cyll  that  tho  Modiqflry  and  Healcttld  piegfams  hrul  their  gi^n^Ma 
In  X'j^'^  ou  a  result  of  the  nofjii  qV  the  aged  nnd  the  poor  for  csdequaLt^ 
protet^tlon  fignlnnt  tjje  hl^V'^  Rontd  of  hrnl^h  care,    Ju/st  ft??  Umy  a;v3  tfx  ay^ 
hoapital  sxpfii.;^-j  y^:r^:.Qn  the  nveragGj  about  3  tlrney  gq  JiU^h  «■<  ^r"p*?nnon 
Incurr^^d  ty  tilo  under-n^n  =  65  ^onilatlon.    'nioy'woro  prtrtlcul/.  ^ly 
to  the  majority  of  tho  ygsd  living;  aii  rudueed  rntlrcniL^nt  Lric-,TT\ai.  Ad?,'n\intt? 
privnte  health --inaurnnco  vna  gnnorislly  not  oyi^llftVilc  to  llicr.e  inay,-m  at 


y 
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"^ff n-rd ^bl^T  rntnv. .     Vnv  %hr:  h ged ,  fm-pl oyf? r - o  jyOv. o or t?'\      rnj p  h u  1th  p.1  f. n s 
uiually  teniilnate  u^n  thrir  r^tirerst'nt .    Tluia ,  hoylfth  Lnaurfiace  protection 
for  the  fsgud  and  p^-ur  via  the  MeUlcfire  '  fil^i  preL^f'J^.■>  iu  an 

IffipOrtant  respQastblllty  ef  the  5'ed*2rfii  "   -  '  ■       nt .    A  fur  ' '^i^  intt.i  nool 
ef  thf^so  proigfEfss  it]  thfit  the  benofit^lniy  ^r/yupj  L-hou1;i  have  fJx??MiLflti; 


tiPfi  af foi'^lfiblti  brs£;lg  hfiulth  lf:::ur?\5iRn  jTrotuctloiu     Domof;ra|'iilp  Cut^iKon 


Who  t  s  r  ^  thy  fr,A  J  or  ■  1  'J^no^jr  a  ^  h  id  e>i  m:     c  w  h  1  c'f  i  will  Isii  n  f "  t  n.ofj  t  )  ij  a  vi  I  y 
Oti  future  f ln« n e  In g  q f  t.h e  fled  i e iiru  jrr o am ?    F  tru  t j  11  Ve  'ji? pg 0 1 a n ey  h tiH.., 
Ill  G  re  ti  3  &  1  y  libs  t  Jin  1 1  i\  11 V .     i-'o  r  e  xiimpl  t;  j   In  1 0  j   th  e  u  yo  r  i j    '  1 1  f £-=    it  P~*  c  t  f i  n  c  y 
vaa     3      yc  a  re  -     lo^i^'  f  th  (in  th.  t*^  M*  '--.i  L'2  ortr  pr  o^^iiia '  n  e  1  i  i  o  1 1 1 1  y  cign  s  f 
f^'t> ,    To<lfiy,  thrrjfiiliiyfirLepe  or  .ib*?     m^*=1^  ^ion  roseh  aj^c  bl?  rindV  "olv(^«  vUiiirS^'""^ 
men  nrt-'  ojcpijeted  to  live  nnothtr  ih  yonrMj  wt^nit'n  Imofcher  IB'    llis  treml 
In  tf^tf^EiulOfi  iiV     'L'riife'.O  lU'o  oxpjQtanny  irjj  hcwcVX?r^  ExprJctyd  to  be  nlever 
in  thu  futwire,     tg-jTOviiisentP  in  Itjngovlty  during  the  ''         '  and  l^iO'd 
vufe  Bubntnnt i  vily  below  thy  lmprro',m=.ento  of  the  1^0 *d  m  l  I'j^tO'd^  Htifi^' 
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diso^Bphero  expect  JjaprovetBeat  to  conttauG  at  thr.'fii'  .,<?:;g!f  roteB  into 
tho  future^  oltheu^  thero  hewn  hQnn  prcsloliig  iapro /oif.ontLs  In  raortality 
rrm  heart  dlpease  In  very  rescmt  j^nrs*    If  improyeincnt  contlnijda  to  l-e  ^ 
ffiodeot,  by  ths  year  B^^jO  a  ollFj-itly  Larger  pyorpi-tion  of  the  j^iMlatian 
vili  live  to  age  61j        oi.Qfs  there,  laeti  vill  liVG  aaothQr  yeori, 
women  another  £0,5' 

Secoadi  there  hsfl  beea  a  dr&iiir4tle  decline  In  fertlHty  rates  Dinee  fres 
Deafly  3,6  chLMren  per  VOTan    to  about  1*7  in  1976. 

i 

Siird^  ve  G^peet  that  the  pont-^nr  "buby  bocs"  ef  19^;5  to  vlll  reappenr 

earl>,J=n  the  .2lat  gynt  .ry  i4G  u  "eealor  houn."    The  net  i'esulta  gf  the 
"licnlOT  hocsn*'  ssd  '^baby  bust"  in  a  drop  in  the  jsrcen-toeo  of  the  population 
eaef^^dted  tu  b^*  eontr ibutoru  to  thu  jiropxm  relfltive  to  the  expected 
percentage  of  Medicare  t^nefleiur  leo ,     In  1^0^  only  h'^  (about  3  million) 
of  the  ro^-Btloti  vao  a^le  65  or  ovorj  in  1966,  9,35^  (about  IS. 5  miLllQ.n) 
were  age  65  os  over.     Tainy,  the  prajxirtion  of  nged  Irj  plmoot  11'^  (about 
kh  million  jw?ople).    By  tho  yenr  iL  Is  expected  that  l?v^  or 

55  rallllon  people       will       agp  65  of  over. 
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An  tht?  popilJif.lon  In  llvlag  loager,  the  cempogltlon  of  the  senior 
population  li  eJianglBg,    Is  only  ^0%       Qlder  ettlsens  vere 

Bge  75  or  oldon        the  yoRT  2OQ0j  they  vlH  eoiarrine  ^5^^  Qf  tho 
elderly.    This  laerfiaae  In  percentage  of  perootfo         75       '  ov&r 
Dubatantloily  tagrenren  tJie  cost  of  the  Medleartj  prop-fw-n.     For  GX&mple 
avigrage  psr  eapltti  ja'QgT&m  coots  :^^r  fSflle  beneff'.  lary  io  yRl^ndar 
year  137?  ^ot  ttisse  age  65  to  69  vnr  ;Tl£j  for  those  URv  75  to  79*  v98 
iind  for  those  age  85  aad  over,  $1,23^.    Ab  the  diotrmtion  of 
bondfieiarip'   shifts  tavarti  the  hi^er  ageo  In  the  future,  progran 
rontfl  wlU.  hy  -rLf tup.  of  this  s^hlft. 
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f,r=r-f-.r  5ri  ti=ir?  f  iri^'in*'^'' nrj  of  t=h*f         i ;i i ri  pnrjt-jr?     ,     All  yf>.i  krr'^/^  M*-Xiir%iii-} 
(tittle  XIX)  w*iH  fJitK'tefi  at  tiiTKi  eis  r^f  Ucrar*^,     It  wdH  Dsfc/ihl  lahol 

trj  prcr/idft'  mrdicrjl  assifltiyrice        incJivicfLtsLi  and  familiL'S  tiia  f>xl  low 
inr'ftne-n  tif¥i  few  rerrrurctis.     TtniH  prograri  is  fiiwr:ed  jointly  with 

f^^^  WXJ  frdnrol   fisids.     The  r7urr*t^f:  fr»rjF>rt3.  ccntrltxit iori  tn  th*^  noKf. 

M^Klif:  !id  pdVTTi£5itF  For  th#?  fiq^d  hiive  becsi  IrirrT-aslng  ^uthcsjcti  the 

ft^'ifDi'-Tits  iTwlt^       22.7  pfTx^fant  of  th*?  prsgr«3fl*s  €^rol  Irni^ntL .     At  tivjt 
f  iftw'  rNv.r   ^  millKyi  p#?cpl^  fpver  G?^  v^-rf^  covenxi  by  MrdifrAid.     Ry  f  I'-iriil 
y?^n/   ]  ^:*77  r'-wf?r  t^iri  3,7  millioi  d<:?cJ  .^^r^rv?  MedirAiri  rtKMpLGnt:*,  .5f^: 
prnl^frrt  tJrwt  Jr/  FT  A4 ,   there  will  b*i-  nbout  3.173  milUcfi  ^^rtplu  fxi 
y*-*iifviid  whe  Iir^  fjVfjr  6*3  yf?ar?-i  el'.t.     In  t>v-:it  your,   tiie  .ifjgii  will  rimp.ti=  = 
^lutt:*  14.1  p*efx;nrit  of  thtj  *'1t^jit;.i  I  ^  i  ^xJ^jliiL  iCf  i . 

'Ihf'  Mtxli'^  lift  pr'^-irrt''  in  th*'  ftvi  lor  "^^rLirro  oi  fy5v«;mrj*T!*'  f  *  r'^irx'i  ncj  foi' 
Ifrv,  5  f'fTn  '-in-'-     nktil^^l  nijr'^r-|  f=irilif:y  n^rv^urr'ji  tor  irsji  v;j  i-il  ^  5>v^t 

'  iinq  '"^rv  for  th*-    Kfri  ■  ?¥ifjr  f^irviid  is  riHtnq  rrii^:         ^  .r  pr.j^=- 
^;Mily  Mi^Jir.nH  -GMmt;  pn""* nt; U/i       Tn  f  i^.vil  y^Mr  i'J70i 

::xr5?^w}i 'iif^H  for  rHkiilfXl  fuir^unq  ffWnlify  ^'^rvirfyi  f.^r  tJif-  ^if^.''  rsjrcjjf  if  *  ^  i 
to  %i  .  I  t^illiffi.     f)*/  f  i't'^f-,   ^in?-  ^.tmcarit,  hii<i  druibl^'*!.     V/*?  f^5<pc*% 

^iiilt   f'knlKViJ  J    «'L1I    =;p>«^>ii  :nt;jrt'    ^=rkir^    Sfi  ,      ^/I'l'Tfj    lur  f)t^l^J  ,  ll\ 

hy  or  ^rf-  thrtx*  ti/m>H  *'h»^  csniOLai!.  l^  :^f.<T^t  yw-'  fi-Mrt^'n.  irj- 
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-    Ks/^ry  nUite  with  a  MtsdlCfild  progrffn  pays  for  intfinTiGditriU-?  CMri' 
farilifeV  .%f?rvieea,     As  witii         services,         coet  of  K'V  ^ifTVicf t;  fnr 
th«  agsd  has  risen  rapidly  cA'&r  the  E^st  ff?w  years.    For  oM.gir'li  ^  ft 
VJ7^,  Nfe^hrrfid  paid  1,1  bllUcTi  dollfirH  for  ICF  m^rvu--,.     iMit-  v»Mf^ 
l.if.er,  in  FY  1977,  M&dic^id  paid  more  thiai  $3.5  bi]licJ5  fnr  K  K  {.irT'  ■  ? 
x.ht'  ^jj&i.      By  FY  19S4,  wo  project  that  thti  goyemniint  v^/ill  {»'  sf^^ri'linq 
cy^fT  .15  billlai  for  Interfnediat^  eare  facility  aen/icftr,  iirifj';?r  M*tli'%5l'L 

TT^  utiii^tigi  rates  for  nirsing  tore  services  eir*-  qrejit  Iv  .ift'T-ti^ 
by  eKt/anr'Csi  isqG .     About  mo  mil  lien    p^^le  over  fig^^  6"^  ri?  r^ritnt  I  rr 
p^rfTCTit  of  all  nursing  hon^  p^tiaits.     For  every  IKX)  .ifj»?fj  vs^rJ, 

thert?  r.r^  ^9  numinq  hone  re^idsits.     "mis  earpares  with  12  rtn^-iH^ /U'; 
pif'r  ICfXJ  for  ^Cple  ag^  55^74.     Almost  are?  qua.rtf?r  f''  nCvi  ^v,  ir 

or  old*-r  .ire  in  mrBing  tph?^. 

Thus,  it.  1b  rlear  that  nwiy,  many  ^gc^i  ^x^ple  d*.?  r^^piirt'  r=uf  nifKi  , 
htw'  Cfir*?  iJTCldr  Mradlociid         wr?vor,  as  I  Will  p  i   '   f«jt   i  stnr'  sri 
■  •i^inraiy,  we*  mi  in  t  §€^ar^h  for  real  i  fit  ic  nltomati  v*?^;    ■    n.st  ituMff;.il 
j ( ^v|-tprm-c^aro  s?^rVicT*?H.     SiJoh  alternatives  will  nnt  cf;!  /  T  l^^*  fit. 

to  tJ'ie  t<i)^iyer^  i*jho  are  ptiying  f*.nr  ^^iiraid,  tAit  will  N^lp  fr-sny 
•^tKi   lu  r>nt  netxd  ttN  br  r?«\finffi  to  lr^>t:  i  tVitic+iR 

\\i  '^li  I  tr^  1 .     An  est  i r-^.  it  od  I Sfi  ml  1 1  ion  f ^der^i  1  ''y'ld  r!  h ?  *  ^  ^  ;o  1  1 .  ? r s  v;?  :  p, 
^i;*!.*  :i^f>r  ^h<^  Nk>dK-aid  proqrim  in  1^7  for.a^nf^M  r^* 'r/n  ' ^' . .     "Ih^'  "ViKr 
rr^tal  di?>orH^r  f~i  old  flq?f?  il^  seniln  dcswTiti.j.     WiUi  tn?>  ir^^^f  .M  *  in 
r h<""  elderly  r^^T^  1 1 t  i cn        1 1  ^  d^w^ ?1 1 la  is  att  1  r. r ■  i       i riq  1  v      r n^rr 
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f:c«iir.|fri.    fi^^ver,  this  hm  net  given  rims  to  InrrtKiscs]  urn?  of  ff>_^it.dl 
iTC^jpit^l  r^orvirrv,  by  thf*  *?lcterly.     Ihf?  ntir^ing  ^y^-  hv^n  r;ti-adi  ly  rn^iLu 
fiit;  maital  riorpifcai  as  the  primary  lar^is  of  Inst  1  tut  ioriiil  mn^  for  tJi<? 
eldfiriy  rrwntuaiiy  111,     In  i969,  56  per  cmt  of  perfK/i>i  65  yt^r^  arti  vwr^r 
tvith  fi  mmUil  diiior^tnr         wpnei  ^esid^Tl^  in  oither  a  ntfit.jl  h    piUil  or 
mirHlrej  hjOTie?  w^r*.  in  mgntal  hospitals,  i^ile  44  per  cont  w^n'  in  mr^unq 
htinfiB.     Rv  1071,  only  2*^  pf*r  rent  v^rf-  tn  rr^tAl  honpitnln  rnri  7!  j^.^i 
CtTit  w^frt-  tn  mr-  inq  to™.     AmiBBian  rateg  to  state  arti  rouit.y  .^^nL,*! 
hoRpit:<ils  were  d^Klln^  ^rply  for  thsai  65  and  oyer.     Tn  1^2,  .if^rtjxi 
mHtf?ly  164  of  efverv  100,000  ^eple  65  and  over  were  aJnittC'ri  to  st.ifo 
or  c-f^ty  fn£3-5t-.Jl  h^pifcal  for  the  first  time,    in  irr7b,  Iho  c^jr^uir 
ttrjirn  v^n  app™ii^tqly  17  of  iTVgry  l^.^DO.     t!us  r^pr^'smtH  r}* >^^..i,;/> 
of  7H  p^r  ctfnt  m  firfit  ^Jni^slcrs  to  thdse  mmtal  insti^  aionn. 
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■i  * 

As  you  HfitjWi  the  HcMteure  prgfftim  wan  noi  luui^nl  to  covtr  oil  of 
the  heiolth  cQutt?  oj'  the  a^ud .     Ixi  f  liiUhl  ^uur  19^)6^   th*^  ^*iHr  Ju;^t 
prior  to  Modlntir^fj  ]cr  ctsj/lta  healtl^  cotit^  oV  ihu  UKt5-6-  -  ^rifUyvur 
w^re  only  Orily  11  yufirii  latorj  for  fl'^^cil  ytor  19?7>  per  UHpltn 

Ah  tot^il  I'lr  ■vipltfi  ni»3iil  ■       for  Uuj  JM-iM  hno  ii-cr'^MSt^l ,  FeUerfil  lonerit 
piiymqnts  for  tUu  hoapltfll  in.,  iriijioe  proarfwii  (rstirt  A  oV  Mudictire)  hu  re 
alao  Jjigreflaed.     In  fisctil  yon_r  Ip^T,  pirt  A  tnnofit  ywi^^r-unto  for 
lb  JB I  LI  Ion  d^^nd  beaerii^ltir  I'.^f:  ■./*r=  $3  billl&ii.    For  fiLiL-al  yya  r  1919, 
it  iti  QQtLm^.t.U'i  Uiut  fiir'..  A  co^tLi  will        ebout  ^dli  billion  for  uLTiui'-t 
2U  willion  tifc-ja  Len-jlicifirifji^ .     IriQruoocfd  enfOl3sieQt  ol'  ue,cd  benefit  Uirie 
Ifi  thii  jTTOgrfsni  fif;eo\ifitod  f  i    ^3  blUtirs  of  thin  $15  bjUlon  lnqrQU^.o  = 
Moot  of  the  reiaalf.  ier  'whi'  uK;f  to  Lnercasud  ccafc  p3r  i^roon  aervgd . 
By  lyB^i^   the  nvfinber  of  ftFX'd  Vsenef U:ifirlnLi  lu  oxj«''t^  '   'xj  bo  about 
D7  fnlUion        c^^nl^n  for  this  group  nrt'  trxxs?  ;tf,^d  to  fnore  tVifm  doubltj 
to  fibeufe  t-^l  billion.     Agniji,    l).-'  nr;::.'ry  cnufle  of  th :  n   \J^c^^l?^nG  In  ^b^e 
to      or^fii'-ol  i^ost  ifT  nner  of  Lurvlccn  , 
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tot  me         dlaeuoo  tha  way  the  McdlcQre  progrsaa  ly  finar,ccd  Bnd  the 
jjnpliCfiticjnn  doinoftrEiflUq  diaagoo  and  Liif3/it1on  may  hnve  ui?ori  thlfj 
flnaneing,    As  ym  kiiow^  the  MediQare  lA^oijrRm  hs\u  two  tMrto,  'Rig 
hoiipltfil  III  our  an  Qf   proerm  (pirt  A)  gevoro  th?i  t^oot         ^npytlent  iinl 
rul^^e:!  care  Incu'^rod  ly  ika.LcarQ  bciief ielarlen j  nnd  lo  flimnqed  thrt;u£h 
t)i?s  eiJrTiiiign'*relrited  eontrrtni'  Ignd  pil  l  by  amiilnyern ^  employeeSj  mid 

7 

flelf ^eaployed  jftT:  -rui  In  work  CDSrnred  ujider  the  noelnl  ticreurity  and 
rQl3J08d  retlr*Jia^njt  jT  -^Toarj.     IhG  p^irt  A  pr ©grain  rViay  be  conoldGred 
Belf-dupjortln^  In  the  a  ens  ©that  payroll  tsixoa  and  Iriterest  oarngd 
nil  tha  hotipltal  1/iGurruiec  trugt  r\\n  \  Eire  the  prtisflry  fiQiirees  of  iiidotiJO 
pruvldiiig  for  tiw  benefit  □OUts  tmii  JidialJiiLii.rntivQ  Dxieniiee  of 
benef  lain r tea       !or  tin  pFQ&rm.     The  port  A  program  la  flnnnced  on  a 
ciirrent-ecist  ba.nidi  that  la,  fimiuu'   incaris  is  intended  to  be  nppro.^ '_  m  tely 
equal  to  afmuAl  out^.o,  plus  a  Small  additional  Khount  to  raalntfliii  the 
truat  fund  at  n  ouf  fielent  level -to  Dorva  aa  a  dontirigency  reoorve , 

Tax  ratet.  currently  upeciriud  In  thg  l..w  (lnf:lu;Unj5  the  oehedulcd  incretisoij 
in  17f9  tind  19^31)  fire  .n. ;  f  i^:ient,  along  with  U\     ruot  ournlnga,  to 
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Ruppoit  pre^om  exp^ndlturr'n  over  the  next  fev  yearn.  Heft^ever, 
fiti>rttrig  nboiJi         ri!'1/iW  of  tr.n  1900 'is,  outgo  ?.r  nxT-JOctrni  to  t^x^cfM 
Inecfn^  by  h  large  mfirgUij  lofldijig  to  exhauiition  of  the  riimi  by  tlio 
JLote  1960'a  Or  19^X3*    D\'tgo  In  exjecttHl  to  eOntlni^>.   10  <;x?:-r;cni  LnfJorfsj 
for  ^f^yt  of  the  projeeted  _^j?3rlod  ( jrro jectlcsrio  Tor  tho  honpltal 

iiiBUfanee  truf,     l\jnf'  Rre  made  for  the  next        ;    ara)  prpduelng  tin 
average  deficit  of  1,12'$  of  tnxnble  piiyrtsll  evei*  the  ontir^j  'd-j-yoiir 
prajection  period* 

^\iture  ineesBs  from  aooiai  Becjurlty  trixeo,  &nfl  n'ture  expenii tturen  for 
V^ngfit  eootfl  find  QdjBiiilDtrutive  expenugp  of  the  psrt  A  pro-am,  dojsnd 
upon  mnoy  fuetors        the  type  and  level  of  health  eare  flntylcO'i  by  the 
program J  inflation  of  henlth  earc  nontoj  the   itsej  dompooltion,  find 
health  peods  ai  'he  populntlon  reeelv^liig  the  berif^ritni  and  the  Gi"/.e  md 
eharasteriRtiijdi  Ineluding  thfe  Q'^rningo  levela,  of  the  populntlon 
generating  the  .ftxed  used  to  ir  vide'  nuch  bOLt  ^itiu     Future  fer*;?lity 
aad  mor^:ality  ratn^^j  Inbor  forcn  pit.rt lelj?ition  nrvi  u_fiemp3o\^'T>n»..  vnt^r^ 
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adVBBCCs  in  medleol  technQlogy>  roti rumen t-ogs  patternp^  find  many' 
mqrc!  Intcirrelntcti  drr^a^nE^iiff  "ml  noncifimogrftphle  vtirifiblad  nfri^cl  the 
aRtuartt-il  biil#i'ino  or  n  -^  part  A  trust  fufvl. 

Bae  dur^leffiontnry  iredicfd.  laGUjaneo  progTfiia  D  u'    .i-dltiMru ) , 

vhigii  Qompleniiinto  part  A  halpLng  to  pay  for  ^ynielnn  .vvUnn  md 
ether  fngdlcfll  care  costB,  la  a  voluntfiry  program  finQneed  thryugli  thu 
mmvriy  \^*mL^i\  {jTenentiy  :f7.70  m  month  -  a  munUi  err^ctlvti 

JuiY  1.         IXilti  by  thooe  who  elest  to  e-iroll  for  i.hir  ^ :  c  I  -c: t, 5.  .  1=:;^ 
■tuH^i  FtnUiral  gBn^ral  revesu         About  yU'j^  of  ttie  ygod  populQtion 
tff.i,li(ffi  in  ths  |.«rt  D  progTLjn* 

t  ii  \ iiihli^ ,  th?  msiithly  geri'-'ral  rovenu^?  pfiymunt  woo  deoltsied  to  b« 

to  the  nonth.ly  lert      iTemium  payment  by  the  enrglloe .  Gdnsoquur.L 
the  eoDt  of  prsvlding  part  D  bf-nofits  vas  finaneed  oquialy  by  eui'olleofi  ' 
pi^LUjlisnn  md  gcpcr'tl  revenuRO.     An  a  rf^nult  Of  lJh*  197^  nor'   i  uecurlty^ 
smendinentr',  thu  Firauiol  Ls.:rt?af,e  In  the  pari  B  prcslujn  L-nn  Ig  no  CJ^^atcr 
tiian  the  general  t-gnt-of-liviiig  tncryasf^  or  ntatutury  Inrrofiuc^  li.    ■>  'irsl 
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■emirlty  eagh  beaefiti  vhieh  preGedee  the  anammesient  of  the  aev 
I^^ivMa «    Any  loss  of  issciae  resultiiig  thii  riBtrlotion  on 

^emlumi  is  nade  up  'by  geaersl  revenues.    Slnei  thlo  ^gviDlqn  haa 
tieen  In  effeetj  medieal  Eoete  per  perioa  have  risen  mueh  faater  than 
eagh  t^neflt  Inerisgii  and  therefore  faster  ttian  tiie  mon    ly  ^effllum,  , 
la  addltloH,  the  lf72  amendmentB  esa'ble    dlaahlrd  persoBi  under  age  65 
to  peyrtlclpete  la  part  B  "by  paying  the  §s^  sontoly  ^emium  as  ^rgong 
age  65  and  over,  even  ttiou^  the  per  eaplta  eoat  oi'  finanQlng  health 
care  for  dliaMed  persons  la  hl^ar  ttian  that  of  agid  persons.  Again, 
'  s^ta  not  net  "by  '^m^'mB  are  peld  by  general  revenues . 

Ab  a  result  of  these         faetorsj  pramitms  eurrintly  aoeount  for  only 
about  30^  of  the  laecEe  to  th©  part  B  pafo^Fao  and  general  revenue i  agqouat 
for  TO^r  As  health  eare  costs  coatlnue  to  rise  faster  than  the  esst  ^ 
of  living,  we  eaa  expect  the  pereeatage  of  general  revenue  finaacini 
required  to  continue  to  laerease  and  the  henefleiery's  share  to  deollse*  \^ 
^  196Uj  general  reven\^  financing  Is  exacted  to  re^esent  about  79^ 
of  the  inco^  to  the  part  B  prolan  ^ 


Wlthifl  =Uie  frm^srH  of  afoi'^antloaed  d^op'a^iG  ehrages  aad 
fjjie&slng  of  thQ  Medicare  ^^^aa^  vhal  are  th#  pQlley  Issues  fflo^'b 
reqi^rlsg  our  sttestlqnl    Flritj  vs  sust  reco^lse  tliat  115  th€  sged 

ss  a  pereeatage  ef  tetal  pepulatloB  over  '^Jie  nesrt  50  yearSj  and 
at  the  ^rseataga  sf  th©  jspulatloQ  ^mder  age  65  deelingi  gorreapoadiagly, 
a  relatively  deqrtaslng  vage-esraing  popolatloa  ylll  "b^ar  an  by^T" 
^orsaalsg  fto^eial  reapQQBiblllty  to  meet  the  health  pare  aaedB  of 
Medlqare  bsneflclarles .    ^Is  la  true  for  ^tti  ^r't  A,  vhere  flnanslng 
1b  gsnirated  dlreGtl^  trsm  a  payroli  tax^  and  part  B,  vhere  the  majority 
of  fl&aoalsg  is  gentrated  fr^  inq^s  tajcee  and  o^ar  sources  of 
general  revenue  fuada.    Fo^  tht  Ftderal  Csv^rsffltat  to  maijitain  its 
eaaaitoent  to  provide  for  the  health  eare  sead©  of  tJio  aged  over  thli 
perlrtj  every  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  assure  that  the  ooats  of 
the  Medicare  ^p'o^sa  are  kept  vlttln  resaofiable  "toimdi .  ^  Clearly,  our 
aMlity  to  deal  effeeti^ly  vlth  .Isflation  Ib  the  heal^  care  Isduatry  = 
vtll  be  erltieal  to  our  efforts  to  keep  the  pro-am  affordable  to  tiioae 
«ho  viU.  be  asHed  to  bear  these  eoata",  ,  ^ 
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Bospltal   costs    oo&tlnt^    to   ^  lAfgsBt   seg^e&t  of 

HOFA    eacpendltures    aad   have     the     hi^ist  Sjiflatlm 
v^tm,    Thmy  coatrlbute  %ti%  sajor  Bh^B  of  "to©  ji^ojeeted  iUGftast  In 
HCFA  e%pendlturefJ  of  $5  billion  for  flieal  year  1979*  ^^J" 
95^  of  the  total  tnereaoe  is  health  ix^nditures  "by  the  Dep^i^eBt  of 
Health,  EdudatlQa,  asd  Welfare.    Ttim  io-called  'Smoontrolla'blii "  are 
eliminating  the  dls^etloQ  la  Gev^rs^nt*  -Couj^d  witti  d^sp^ajblo 
ehasgea,  Inflatiea  of  health  qoita  la  our  moit  trai'blesqffle  and  ymxis^ 
pfoMeftp    For  ^Is  reason^  the  fteaideat  suteitted  tiie  hospital  eost 
coatalsBiest  proposal  to  the  Coa^ess  more  tiiasi  a  year  ago* 

Seooad^       wiBt  reevaluate  ihm  "basio  ^lloao^y  «f  the  Medicare  js-op^am. 
Itelese  the  phllois^y  is  gh^gedj  ve  c^not  speed  great  smi  of  mmey 
e&  Icsg-tera  care j  p^eveative j  or  eduoatloaal  seryloes .    Ttk%  ttruat  of 
the  Medicare  pvo^am  &aa  ^een  toward  t^Hing  care  of  acute]^  111  people* 
Fiaaaetog  of  loag^tem  cafej  educatlcSj,  and  social  aerviceg  has  caae 
out  of  other  partii  of '  Sovermeat*    We  m^t  exftsiaej  coordlaatej  aad 
prepare  for  ^aagei  la  our  own  and  other  Federal  prograiBS  desired  to 
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met  the  haalto  qe^  ^4  eoelal  mm^s  of  a  ^aoglng  pged  ^pulatlon, 
^  tAe  y^ar  2000,  ttiere  vlll/be  over  3  mlllloB  ^rsens  ever  tee  ?sge 
■of  83*    ^ititutlenallzatlQii  rates  In  this  age  ^©up  afd  the  hi§0edt  ^-^ 
a3fflOBt  10  tls^a  that  ©f  +^ht  pepulBtlpD  between  tilt  oges  of  65  and  7p, 
As  the  fQCal  polfit  vithln  Uie  Federal  tove^iaint  for  tiie  developnent 
pf  polleles  In  reaponie  to  the  health  eare  neefl.n       the  aged,  HCFA  will 
face  6  DtMber  Of  er  it  leal  IgRueg  vlth  reap^ei,  eo  loBg-tai^  eare* 
are  ded seated  to  fooTEiulatlng  pollelea  whieh  will  as  gyre  plaeement  of 
persgnB  In  quality  iettisgs  of  the  apprepE^iate  tjrpg  that,  are  also  least 
ecs^lnlng  aod  least  creative  of  dependency*    Our  goal  is  to  de^mriiBDlse' 
InatitutlQQfll  and  In^tleat  settings  and  ea^esise  afflhulatory  outpatient 
md  h^e  health  *swfe  iervlees.    We  are  eontlnuin|  our  regcarch  to  tost 
alternative  vaya  to  dailver  health  care.    Health  maintenance  orgaaiititionB 
for  the  older ly J  day  care  centers ,  coap'tgate  housing  providing  certain 
health  and  sociBl  aervlcea,  affibulatBry  purgicentero  and  hOB'piQ^Q^  to 
n^e  Juj^t  p  f^,  may  he  more  econasleal,  appropriate ^  and  safe  alternative 
to  hospitals  and  nursisi  haaes. 
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yiaallyj  vs  coist  OJ:GmlQe  ous*  relMbui'i^eBt  me^^lsms  in  terse  of 
thsir  relationahlp  to  hfislth  pl&miingi  la  order  to  aaaurg  thy  development 
of  an  lateip^ated  a;^OBCh  to  moating  the  hesltti  care  needs  of  a 
^Dwlttg  aged  pQjRiliitlen.    Thlo  vlll  be  egpedlally  iaiertant  as  ve 
approach  the  aeyt  i^eatury  becauiie  ef  ttie  uneven  growth  pattern  whlnh 
ve  sxpest*    Oa  the  one  haadj  ve  teiQw  that  the  iiimter  of  Individuali 
a|:ij  65  sad  over  viU.  ©row  dreffiatlcaliy  in  the  early  port  of  the  ^ 
euatury  as  the  "baby  bocm  of  the  19^tO'B  reacheu  retlrefflent  TtitA 
vlll  plaee  nev  and  p^eater  d^agdls  on  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
At  "the  same  tiJsSi  ve  will  havs  to  Tse  sesiltive  to  tte  faet  that  thlo 
ftfowth  rats  ±3  tranflltory/  aad  that  thereafter  the  growth  rate  wiH 
be  fit  a  Bubstaatlally  slower  paoe,         ll^t  of  this  pattern ,  we  will 
hav^  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  bulge  Is  toe  aged  population  result 
^  iM  overlnvestijig  In.  c^-'Stly"  eapital  and  health  aan]^Wer  vhleh  m^y  outlive 
their  uaefulaess  vhen  the  aged  population  stabilises .  .  • 

ffe*  Chalrtsan,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  test  If  y.    We  would  be 
ha^y  to  respond  to  any  questions  ycu  or  members  of  your  Catralttee  may  hav 
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s       TiSTiHoNY  OF  Elmer  W,  Smith 

AsSOCiATf  COMMIJSIONER  FOR  pROCiRAM  POLlCY  AND  PLANNING, 

Social  Security  ADMiNisTRATibN/ 
lefore  the  select  committee  on  population^ 
House  of  Representatives 

June  1,  1978 

Tl^TRnniJCTiQN 

Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Elmer  W.  Smith, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Prosram  Policy  and  Plannins,  Social 
Security  ApMrNisTRATioN,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  to 

DISCUSS  the  iFFECT  OF  RECENT  AND  PROJECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHANGES 
.ON  THE  SOCIAL  ^fcCURlTY  SYSTEM.     WiTH  ME  IS  Mr.  FrANCISCO  BAYO, 

^Deputy  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration,   As  you 

MAY  KNOW,  Mr;"BAYO  HAS  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  LONQ-RANGE  PROJECTIONS 
OF  THE  COST  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM.     THE  MOST  RECENT 
ACTUARIAL  PROJECTIONS  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  1978  TRUSTEES' 
RiPORtS,  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  MaY  15^   IWILL  EE 
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REFiRRING  TO  THE  RiPORTS  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  MY  TESTIMONY, 

I  WILL  BE  LIMITING  MY  DISCUSSION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

CASH  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCi 

AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE;  Mr .  DlRZON  HAS  ALREADY 

TiSTlFIED  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  MEDICARE  PROGRAM,  WfTH* 

REGARD  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CASH  BENEFITS^ THE  DEMOGRAPHIC 

SITUATION  HAS  SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  ON  BOTH  THE  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVOR.^ 

INSURANCE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM^  BUT  . 

THE  EFFECTS  ARE  PARTICULARLY  SIGNIFICANT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 

FORMER  SO  THAT  WILL  BE  TKI  MAJOR  FOCUS  OF  MY  .ESTIMONY, 

I  WELCOME  Tm£  OFrORTUNiTY  IQ  EXAMINE  WITH  YOU  SOME  OF  THE 
EFFECTS  DP  DEMaCjRAPMC  ChANGES  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  qO  IMPORTANT 
FOR  TFr  ruiCiAL  SECURITY   PROG'^AN  ,     DEMD^ffAPHlC  FACTORS  HAVE  ^ 
TWO  mJOn  |FKt:f>  pN  THE  %0C' SECURITY  PROGRAM  I     FlRSTj  THEY 
AFFECT  im  '-:f4mtl%^  LiATUS  OF  THi  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PR0G!1AM 
AND  mih  ^0  M  VAKeN  INTO  ACCOUNT* 
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ANOTHIR  iMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION  IS  THAT  THEY  MUST  ALSO  BE 
TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  EVALUATING  THE  REIPONS I VENESS  OF  THE 
PRORRAH  TO  THE  CHANGING  NEEDS  OF  OUR  PEDRLE. 

It  is  OBVIOUSLY  iriPORTANT  THAT  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
BE  FINANCIALLY  SOUND  AND  THAT  THE  PUBLIC  FEEL  CONFIDENT 
ABOUT  THE  FINANCIAL  SOUNDNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM,     To  ASSURE  THIS 
WE  MUST  ASSESS  THOSE  FACTORS  THAT  AFFFCT  PRnnRAM 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES,  AND  TAKE  THEM  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  MAKING 
PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM, 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  social  security  program,  demo- 
graphic ELEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  PROJECTIONS 
OF  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,     AS  AN  iXAMPLEi  THE  SoCIAL  SECURITY 

Administration  has  long  taken  the  baby  boom  into  account  both 

IN  PROJECTING  INCREASED  INCOME  TO  THE  PROGRAM  AS  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS 
MOVE  INTO  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  IN  PROJECTING  INCREASED  EXPENDITURES 
AS  THE  SAME  INDIVIDUALS  REACH  RETIREMENT  AGE  AFTER  THE  TURN  OF 
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THi  CfNTUR.%     In  THi  SAME  WAY  THE  FINANCING  IMPACT  OF  THE  . 
DECREASi  IN  THE  FERTILITY  RATi^  WHICH  SO  CLOiELV  FOLLOWED  THE  BABY 
BOOM,  MUST  ALSO  Bi  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT,     BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT  TO 
ASSESS  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHANGES  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  EFFECT  THEY  HAVE' ON 
THE  NEIDS  OF  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AFFORDED  BY  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM^  AND  HOW  THOSE  NEEDS  MAY  CHANGE  OVER  TIME, 

For  ekample^  how  we  as  a  Nation  respond  to  the  changes  brought 

ON  BY  what  has  BEEN  CALLED  "ThE  GRAYING  OF  AMERICA"  WILL 
DETERMINE  TO  A  SIGNIFICANT  EXTENT  THE  KINDS  OF  ADJUSTMENTS  THAT 
WILL  BE  NECESSARY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMi     THE  SOCIAL 

n 

SECURITY  CHANGES  THAT  MAY  BE  NEEDED  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE 
BROADER  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  TOTAL  SOCIETAL  RESPONSE  TO  DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGE  IF  SOUND  POLICY  DECISIONS  ARE  TO  BE  MADE. 

SUHMAPY  OF  FArTQpa  AFFFCTiNfi  Financial  §TATifs  of  Shcial 
SlQURiTY 

You  HAVE  ASKED  ME  TO  TALK  SPECIFICALLY  AlOUT  THE  IMPACT  OF 
THE  BABY  BOOM  AND  BUST-^-IH£  MAJOR  DEMOGRAPHIC  FEATURE  OF  THE 
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PAST  QUARTIR  CENTURY--ON  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM^  AND  1 
WILL  BE  DOING  SO,     FiRSTj   THOUGH^   I  WANT  TO  POINT. OUT  SOME- 
THING THAT  1  THINK  NEEDS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED  THROUGHOUT  THE 
DIStUSSlONp 

The  FINANCiAL  STATUS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON 
MANY,  INTERRELATED  FACTORS-'-SOME  AFFECT  INCOME^  SOME 
EXPENDiTURES,  AND  A  NUMBER  AFFECT  BOTH.     SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCQME  IS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WORKING 
POPULATION  AND  THE  LEVEL  OF  EARNINGS^  WHICH  IN  TURN  ARE 
DiPENDENT  ON  SUCH  THINGS  AS  FERTILITY  RATES^  MORTALITY  RATES^ 


MIGRATION  RATES.   LABOR  FORCE  PART IC I  PAT  ION  RATES,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

\ 

RATES.  AND  SO  FORTH, 


Social  security  expENDiTUREs  are  affected  by  the  size  ^nd 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BENEFICIARY  POPULATION  AND  THE  LEVEL  OF 
BENEFITS,  which  IN  TURN  ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  SUCH  THINGS  AS 
RETIREMENT  AND  DlSASklTY  RATES,  MORTALITY  RATES,  FERTILITY 
RATES,  MARRIAGE  RATES,  CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSUMER  PrICE  INDEK. 
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and  so  forth, 

Some  of  the  material  factors  are  demographic  and  some  are 
economic^  and  many  of  the  iconomic  factors  are  dependent  in 

SOME  WAY  ON  THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  ONES  (OR  VICE"VERSA),  FoR 
EXAMPLE^  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  AND  WAGE  PATTERNS  ARE  ECONOMIC 
INDICES  WHICH  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  SUCH  AS 
THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  NEWLY  ENTERING  THE  LABOR  FORCE p  ThE 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE  IS  ALSO  AFFECTED  BY  THE  INCREASING 

\ 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN^  WHICH  IS  RELATED  TO  THE 

I 

BABY  BUST  AND  CHANGING  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ROLES, 


TORS 


ALSOi  OF  COURSEi  THERE  ARE  DEMOGRAPH IC  FACTORS  OTHER  THAN 

\ 

THE  BABY  BOOM  AND  BUST  THAT  IMPACT  ON  THE  PROGRAM.  THE 


FACT  THAT  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  HAS  CONTINUED  TO  INCREASE 

MEANS  THAT  THE  RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  AGED  PEOPLE  IN  THE 


POPULATION  WILL  INCREASE  BEYOND  WHAT  WE  WOULD  OTHERWISE  EXPECT 
MERELY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  AGING  OF  THE  BABY  BOOm\cOHORT.  ThE 
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FACT  THAT  IMPROVIMENT  IN  MORTALITY  RATES  FOR  WOMEN  CONTINUES 
TO  OUTPACE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  RATES  FOR  MEN  A1EANS  THAT=*s 
WE  MJSi   TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  PROPORTIONATELY 
MORE  AGED  NONMARRIED  WOMEN  AND  FEWER  AGED  COUPLES. 

The  OUTLOOK  for  social  security  is  dependent  ON  ALL  OF  THESE 
DEMOORAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  ALL  OF  THEM  MUST  BE  j 
CONSIDEREDi     We  CANNOT  LOOK  AT  THE  BABY  BOOM  AND  BUST  IN 

ISOLATION  AS   IF  FERTILITY  WERE  THE  ONLY  FACTOR   INVOLVED,  FoR 

\ 

example^  one  rilcint  economic  demographic  phenomenon  that  has 
considirable  impact  for  the  social  security  program^  as  well 
as  for  society  u  general^  is  the  increase  in  labor-force 
participation  dp^ womenj  especially  married  women* 

This  has  important  consiquences  for  the  social  security  program^ 

AS  more  and  more  women  will  pay  social  SiCURITY  TA^iS  AND  WILL 
QUALIFY  FOR  BENEFITS  IN  THEIR  OWN  RIGHT  AS  WORKERS  RATHER  THAN 
DEPiNDiNG  ON  DERIVATIVE  PROTECTION  BASED  ON  THEIR  HUSBANDS' 
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iARNlNGS,  HoWiViR/THlS  CHAN6E  CAN  HAVE  A  MUCH  HORi  FAR- 
REACHING  IMPACT  ON  THE  PROGRAM  BY  RAISINC  BASIC  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THf  DiPeNDENCY  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

SiNEFlTS  FOR  SPOUSES  AND-  SURVIV^ING  SPOUSES,  ' 

/ 

But  let  Mi  now  FiiLATl  SOME  OF  THE  iFFlCTS  OF  THE  BABY  BOOM  AND 

BUST  ON  OUR  .Nation  and  more  specifically  on  the  social  security 
pRoaRAM.   Then 'Twill  discuss  in  some  detail  the  demographic 

and  ECONOMIC  assumptions  THAT  ARE  USID^TO  PROJECT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

/ 

PROGRAM  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OVER  THE  LONG  RANGE  AND  HOW 
CHANGES  IN  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRINDS  CAN  HAVE  IMPORTANT  RAMIF ICATIONS 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM* 

?¥fmn  OF  TH^  ''B&RV  ^BQQM  and  BusT^^  '^N  THF  RATIO  OF  WORKERS  TO 
Beneficiaries  '  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  baby  boom  on. social^ security  has  been  recog- 
nized AND  TAKIN  INTO  ACCOUNT  FOr' SOME  T IME :  A  LARGE  qpHORf  OP 
BABIES   IS  BECOMING  A  LARGE  COHORT  OF  YOUNG  WORKERS  THAT  WILL 
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iRCOME  A'  LARGE  COHORT  OF  RETIREES  AFTER  THi'XURN  OF  THi  . 
CENTURYi    Today  THERI  are  ALOUT  31  PIOPLi  .eETTINC^  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BiNEFiTi  FOR  EVERY  100  WORKERS;  SOMETIME  AFTER  THE 
TURN  OF  THE  CENTURYv  THERE  WILL  IE  ABOUT  50  BlNEFlClARliS 
FIR  HUNDRID  WORKERS, 

What  may  not  have  bun  as  clearly  recognized  is  that  this 

OUTSIZED  cohort  has  AFFECTED  ^ND  WILL  AFFECT  NOT  ONLY  THE 
SIZE  OF  THE  POPULATION  AND  ITS  AGE  COMPOSITION  BUT  ALSO  OUR' 

cdLLECTivi  PiRCEPT IONS  OF /Values  and  goals,   The  demographig 

DliCONTiNUITV  OF  THE  BABY  BOOM  HAS  ALREADY  HAD  RAMIFICATIONS 

FOR  THE'NATI0N-*F0R  example^   in  the  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEPb  IN 
CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS/;AND  in  many  dTHER^WAYS,     Wi  CAN  EXPECT 
ADDITIONAL  SOCIETAL  EFFECTS  AS  THIS  GROUP  MATURES  AND  EVENTUALLY 
RETlRESi    FURTHERi  THESE  IFFECTS  WILL  BE  MAGNIFIED  BY  THE 
EFFiCTS  OF  THi  LOW  FERTILITY  RATES  PREVAILING  BOTH  BiFORi  AND 
SINCE  THE  BABY  BOOmV 
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Over  thi  piripd  1957  through  1976^  FiRTiLiTy  rates  DiCLiNiD 

FROM  THI  BABY  BOOM  HIGH  OF  NEARLY  3^6  CHILDREN  PER  WOMAN 

TO.AiOuT  1.7  IN  1976.   Since  1972/THi  FERTiLnY  rati  has  been 

BELOW  THf  so-called  **P0PULATI0N  REPLACEMINT  RATE"  OF  2,1  AND 
IS  EXPiCTiD  TO  REMAIN  BELOW  THAT  LEVEL  FOR  SOME  TIME  TO  COME. 

Although  the  fertility  rati  for  1977--about  1,8  —is  slightly 

HIGHER  THAN  THAT  FOR  1976, . IT  WOULD  BE  PREMATURE  TO  ASSUME 
THAT  THE  DECLINING  TREND  OF  THE  PAST  TWO  DECADES  HAS  BEEN  ^ 
SIGNIFICANTLY  RiVERSED.     RATHER^  THE  CURRINT  ASSUMPTION— 
REFLEGTED  IN  THE  INTESMEDIATE  COST  ESTIMATES ' I N, THE  1978 

Trustees'.  Reports— IS  that  the  rate  will  gradually  rise  to 

2.0  BY  1990^  AND  TO  AN  "ultimate"  RATE  OF  2,1  AFTER  THE  TURN 
OF  THE  CENTURY,  '     -    .  .-     .  ^ 

After  the  turn  of  the  century^  the  baby  boom  cohort  will 
begin  TO  reach  retirement  age  and  will  qkadually  replace  the 
cohort  OF  aged  beneficiaries  that  reflects  the  low  fertility 
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RATES  OF  THE  GRiAT  DEPRESSION  AND  EARLY  WAR  YEARS,     Ai  THIS 
OCCURS,  AND  AS  THE  THiN-CURRlNT  WORK  FORCE  REFLECTS  THE  LOW 
^FERTILITY  RATES  THAT  PREVAIL  TODAY^  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
IS  PROJECTED  TO  INCREASE  SHARPLY^  REACHING  A  PEAK  IN  THE''^' 

PERIOD  2030-40.   Thereafter,  as  the  baby  boom  ^cbnoRT  begins 

TO  DIE  AND  IS  REPLACED  ON  THE  BENEFIT  ROLLS  BY  THE  BABY  BUST 
GENERATION.   AND  AS  THE  PEOPLE  BORN  AFTER  THE  TURN  OF  THE 
CENTURY  REACH  WORKING  AGE,  PROJECTIONS  SHOW  THAT  WORKER  TO  BENE-. 
^^CTAW:RAT4CrS-AND  COSTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL  WILL 
TEND  TO  STABlLlZEi 

In  brief,  then,  the  baby  boom  cohort  will  increase  THE  PROPORTION 
OF  BENEF  LCI  ARIES  TO^ WORKERS  IN  THE  NEKT  CENTURY  AND  THE  BABY 
BUST  WILL  MAGPfiFY  THIS  SITUATION  BY  REDUCING  Thl   >  ■ 'MR  OF 
POTENTIAL  WORKERS.     ThE  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  -SECURITY  PROGRAM  ARE 
OBVIOUS--HIGHER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EXPENDrTURES  BECAUSE  JHERE 


ai-Sii  O  -  7B  -  44  ^ 
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ARi  MORE  RETIRID  WORKERI  AND  LESS  INCOHI  BECAUSi  THiRI  ARi 
FEWER  ACTIVE  WORKERS , 

Sqcial  and  Ecqnqmic  Effect  of  thp  Baby  BnOM  anh  Rimr 

But  THERi  is  mori  to  it  than  this,   Thi  babv  boom  and  bust 

HAS  AN  EFFECT  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  AND  THE  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  THiiE  FACTORS  AFFECTS 
PRODUCTIVITY  RATES^  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION^  AND  THE  LIKE 
WHICH  IN  TURN  WILL  AFFECT  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM,  LiT 
ME  BRIEFLY  MENTION  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  OF  THESE  EFFECTS  AND 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS, 

The  AGi- COMPOSITION  OF  OUR  POPULATION  MAY ^AFFECT  THE 
GROWTH  OF  OUR  ECONOMY.     SOON  THE  BABY  BOOM  COHORT  WILL 
BEGIN  TO  REACH  THE  PRIME  PRODUCTIVE  AGE  RANGE 
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^ND   PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  MAV  BE  I5CPICTED  SOON  TO  REACH  LiVEUS 
SOMEWHAT  ABOVE  RICINT  i)CPiRIENCi  AND  MAINTAIN  THOSE  HIGHER 
RATES  UNTIL  THi  1990'S.     INDEED.  Wi  PROJECT  THAT  F-RODUCTIVITY 
WILL  REMAIN  ABOVE  THE  LEVELS  OF  THE  RECiNT  PAST  UNTIL  ALMOST 
THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  BiFORE  DECLINING  TO  THE  LONG  RUN  GROWTH 
RATE,- 

The  structure  of  the  labor  force  will  change,  and  labor  force 

p"arTICIPAT10N^^ES  and  rates  of  AUTOMATION  AND  CAPITAL  INVEST- 
MiNT  MAY  BE  ALTERED  IN  R|SPONSi,     CHANGES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  LABOR  FORC^WILL  BE  DUE  NOT  ONLY  TO  THE  AOINO  OF. THE 
POPULATION  DUE  TO  THE  BABY  MOM  AND  BUST  BUT  TO  SEVERAL  OTHER 
FACTORS  /VS  WELL.'NhEMOST  rMPORTANT  OF  THESE  ARE;  , 

-^Improvement  in  mortality  rates  at  middle  'and  advanced  years. 

-ReDUCIIQN  IN  THI  POPULATION- GROWTH  RATE  BECAUSE  OF  THE 

DECLINE  in  THE  BIRTH  RATE-,  .  ■ 

■-CdNTINUING  INCREASES  I^'  THE  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN. 
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It  has  liiN  PREDICTfD  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  QUARTIRS  THAT.  lMPRQVi» 
MINT  i'N  MORTALITY  RATiS  AT  MIDDLE  AND  ADVANCED  YiARS  MAY 
INCRlASi  INTlRSiNERATIONAL  CONFLICTS  UNLESS  THE  ECONOMY 
BECOMES  MORE  FLiKlBLi  AND  EXPANSIONARY  THAN  IT  NOW  IBj  AND 
THUS  BECOMES  MORE  CONDUCIVi  TO  I^IQH  EMPLOYMiNT  AT  ALL  AGE 


LiViLS,     It  IS  ARGUED  THAT^  IF  ok)ER  PEOPLE  REMAIN  IN  THE 
LABOR  FORCi  LONGER^  JOB  OPPORTUNiliES  FOR  YOUNGiR  PEOPLE 

ARE  REDUCED  UNLESS  OTHER  ECONOMI C  CHANGES  OFFSET  THIS, 

_     '  ■      '     .  ^  1.  ^       ■      .      "  ^ 

Such  considerations  are  relevant  of  course  to  the  idea  of 
raising  the  age  of  eligibility  for  social  security  retirement, 
benefits  as  a  means  of  cquntirinq  the  anticipated  higher 

COSTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  AFTER  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY,     ON  THE 
OTHER  HAND/^THE9'' ALSO  SUGGEST  THE"  POSSIBILITY  THAT  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  IMPROVING  MORTALITY  AT  OLDER  AGES^  PEOPLE  MAY  TEND 
TO  BE  ON  THE  BENEFIT  ROLLS  LONGERi  / In  THIS  EVENT^  OTHER 
KINDS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  CHANGES  MIGHT  BE  RELEVANT; 
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POR  E%mPLEj  CONSIDERATION  MIGHT  BE  GIVEN  TO  A  SOMEWHAT 
'greater  THAN  COST-OF-Lt VING  INCREASE  IN  lENEFlTS  FOR 
piOPLi  WHO  HAD  RIEN  ON  THE  ROLLS  FOR  MANY  YiARSi  TO  ALLOW 
THEM  TO  SHARE  IN  THE  FRUITS  OF  INCREASING  PRODUCTIVITY 
AFTER  THEY  RETIRED. 

A  FERTILITY  RATE  WHICH  RESULTS  IN  STABILIZATION  OF  TOTAL 
POPULATION  WILL  CLEARLY  ALSO  AFFECT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH, 

What  is  not  readily  apparent  is  the  degree  of  technological 

advancement^  resource  USEi  AND  environmental  POLLUTION 
that  A  SLOW-  OR  NO-GROWTH-  SOCIETY  WILL  PERCEIVE  TO  BE 
OPTIMUM*     The  choices  MAOF  here  will  AL^O  AFFECT  THE  i^UmER 
OF  PEOPLE  WHO ^WORKj  THE  KINDS  OF  JOBS  THEY  PERPORM  AND^ 
IN  TURN^  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  INCOME. 
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And.  OVIRALL,  the  PlwATlONiHlPS  ilTWEEN  THE  WQRKING-AGi 
POPULATION  (AGt  20-6^)  AND  NONWORKING-AGI  GROUPS  WILL  Bi 

CHANGING,   While  the  ratio  of  those  age  65  and  over  to  the 

I" 

. working-age "population  will  Bi  INCREASING,  THE  PROPORTICN  OP' 
PEOPLi  UNDER  AGE  20  WILL  DECLINE,     The  RiLATlVELY  LOW 
FERTILITV  RATES  OF  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  WILL  ALSO  AFFECT  THE 
COSTS  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  YOUNfi  DEPENDENTS  AND  SURVIVORS  UNDER 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM.     ThE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  SUPPORTiNG 
YOUNG  DEPENDENTS  IS  ALREADY  LESS  THAN  IN  THi  1950'S  AND  I960's 
AND  PROBABLY  WILL  CONTINUE  70  DiCLINi  UNTiL  AFTER  THE'TURN  OF 
THE  CENTURY,  . 

Also  the  ovfRALL  ratio  of  those  youNGiR  than  20  prf  older  than 

64  TO  THE  WORKING  AGE  POPULATION-  I S  FALL  I NG , . $0  THAT  THE  COST 
TO  THOSi  WHO  ARE  WORKING  OF  SUPPQRTINa  THOSE  WHO  ARE  NOT 
ECONOMICALLY  PRODUCTIVE  MAY  DECLINE,     ThUS  DECISIONS  AS  TO 
THE  ACCEPTABLE  LEVEL  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  AGED  OR  THE  YOUNG 
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SHOULD  TAKI  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  INTf RRILATIONIHIP  OF  THiii  TWO 
GROUP ii  ■     /  ' 

It  is  of  couRii  not  posiibli  for  us  to  know  or  predict 

eXACTLY  WHAT  THI  FUTURi  HOLDS  WITH  RISPiCT  TO  DEMOGRAPHIC  ^ 
FACTORS  OR  THi  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  IFFECTS  Of  DIMOGRAPHIC 

cHANOiSi   What  wi  can  do  is  try  to  make  rialistic  and  " 

RlASONAiLi  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  IN  THE  FUTURE 
,  BASED  ON  CURRENT  UNDIRSTANDING  OF  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THIS!  FACTORS i 

'  ■  e  .  ■ 

ThISE  ASSUMPTIONS  ARI  EMPLOVID  TO  PROJECT  THE  TRiND  AND  RANSI 
J 

OF  FUTURE  PROGRAM  iNCOMi  AND  iXPENDlTURf S i     SUCH  PROJECTIONS  ^ 
ARE  NOT--AND  CANNOT  BE  CQNSIDERiD  TO  BE— EXACT  PREDICTIONS  OF 

VuTURf  EXPERiiNCf.   However/ WHIN  revised,  piriodicallv. to  ^ 

REFLECT  CHANGES  IN  EXPiRlENCE  AND  INTERPRITATION/  THi Y  CAN 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION  THAT  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  MAKING  INFORMED 
POLICY  DECISIONS*    ^  - 
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Aitu^p-TJQMS  UsEP  IN  Estimating  Future  Prorram  Cn^r^  ' 

Now  LET  ME  TURN  MORI  SPiCIFICALLY  TO  SSA's  CURRENT  iSTlHATES 
OF  FUTURi  PROdRAM  INCOME  AND  EXPENDlTURf S ,     In  CONSIDiRlNG. 
THE  MEDIUM-RANGE  (ZS-yfAR)  OR  LONO-RANGi  C75-YEAR)  ACTUARIAL 
STATUS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM^   INTERIST  GiNERALLY 
CENTERS  AROUND  WHETHER  THE  SYSTEM  HAS  AN  "ACTUARIAL  SURPLUS'' 
OR  AN  ''actuarial  DEFICIT", 

--An  "actuarial  surplus"  exists  when  THI  AVIRAGE  of  THE 
SCHEDULED  TAX  RATES  EXCEEDS  THE  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE 
expenditures,  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  PAYROLL. 

--An  "actuarial  def^icit"  exists  when- the  estimated  average 

expenditures  exceed  the  AVERAGI  of  the  SCHEDULED  TAX  RATES. ^ 
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BiCAUSf  OF  OiVlOUS  UNCERTAlNTIfS  INHlRfNT  IN  PROJICTINS 
FUTURi  iCONOMiC  AND  DIMOSRAPHIC  DiVILOPMENTI *  THl  ESTIMATES 
PRiStNTED  IN  THE  TRUSTlEi'  RiPO^Tl  ARI  BAUD  ON  THRIE 
ALTERNATIVE  SITS  OF  AiSUMPTlONS-'DlSlGNATlD  AS  ALTIRNATIViS 
L   IL-AND  nil     AuTERNATlVi  II   11  REFiRRED  TO  AS  THE  INTfR- 
MEDrATE  SET  OF  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  !T  IS  THiSiSET  OF  ASSUMPTIONS 
THAT  I  WILL  DiSCUSSi     (AlTERNATIVIS  I  AND  '  1 1 1  MAY  Bi 
RESPECTIVELY  CHARACTERIZED  AS  MORE  ''OPTIMISTIC''  AND  MORE 
"piSSmiSTlC"  THAN  ALTERNATIVE  ID 

Now.   I  WANT  TO  SUMMARIZE  THE  ALTERNATi VE  1 1  ASSUMPTIONS^  THEY 
INCLUDE.,  AMONG  OTHERS^  DEMOGRAPH I C  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  FERTILITY 
AND  MORTALITY  RATES  AND  ECQNOMI C  ASSUMPT I ONS  OF  THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE  GROSS^NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  AVERAGE  THAGi  RATES*  AtlD  THE 
CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX.  AS  WELL  AS-  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES, , 

pFMQriP^P^^^^  ASSUMPTIONS;  UnBeR  ALTERNATIVE  11  'ASSUMPTIONS, 
THE  TOTAL  FERTILITY  RATE  IS  ASSUMED  TO  RISE  SLOWLY  FROM  ITS 
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197aLEViL  OF  NfARLY  1.8  CHILDRIN  PIR  WOMAN  TO  AN  ULTIMATE 
LiVlL  OF  2,1  CHILDREN  PER  WOMAN  AROUND  THf  YEAR  2005,  ■ 

MORTALITV  RATiS  IN  THE  UNITiD  STATES  HAVl  HAD  A  MUCH  LlSr 
fRRATiC  HISTORY  THAN  HAVE  FERTILITY  RATES ,     SSA  PROJiCTi  THAT 
THi  GENERAL  TREND  OF  IMPROVING  MORTALITY  BiTWEEN  1950-75 
WILL  CONTINUE  TO  2050,  RESULTING  IN  A  PROJICTED  MORTALITY 
LEVEL  THAT  IS  ABOUT  19  PERCENT  BELOW  THE  1977  LEVEL.  ThiS 
PROJECTED  IMPROVEMIN^  IN  MORTALITY  RANGES  FROM  A  LOW  OF  ABOUT 
15  PERCENT  FOR  MEN  AGED  20-6^  TO  A  HIGH  OF  ABOUT  38  PERCENT 

FOR  WOMEN  UNDER  20* 

"   "  '  -'-^  ■  1' 

V  \        '  ,  ^     ■  . 

ECQNQMie  ASSUMPTIONS!     The  ECONOMIC  RECOViRY  FROM  THE 

RECESSION  THAT  BEGAN  IN  1974  IS  ASSUMED  TO  CONTINUE  AT 

A  MODERATE  RATE  UNDER  THE  INTERMEDIATE  ASSUMPTIONlj  AND 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  IS  ASSUMED 
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TO  RiMH  AN  ULTIMATE  RATI  OF  5  PiRCINT  lY  1985, 
It  IS  FURTHiR  ASSUMID  THAT  THI  ANNDAL  RATf  OF  INCRiASi 
IN  AVfRAGi  WAGES  IN  COViRlD  EMPLOYMINT  WILL  REACH  AN 
ULTIMATi  LEVEL  OF  5  PERCENT  IN  THI  YEAR  2000, 

The  CPI  was  assuhed  t^  DECRiASE  from  the  recent  high  rates 

TO  AN  ULTIMATE  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  4  PERCENT.  WHICH  IS  SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER  THAN  THE  3.4  PERCENT  AVERAGE  OVER  THE  LAST  3Q  YEARS. 
^THIS    AV^AGT  WAl  SILiCTED  BECAUSl  THE  TREND  OVER  THE  LAST  65 
YEARS  INDICATES  A  TENDENCY  FOR  THE  RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE 
CPI  TO  INCREASE  SLOWLY  WITH  TIME.     ThE  CURRENT  OUTLOOK  DOES 
NOT  SUPPORT  A  CESSATION  OR  REVIRSAL  OF  THIS  TENDENCY. 

'I  MIGHT  MENTION  AT  THIS  JUNCTURE  THAT  THE  RATf  OF  INCREASI 
IN  WAGES  AND  PRICES  HAS  IN  THE  PAST  HAD  A  VERY  CONSIDERABLE 
INFLUENCE  ON  THE  PROJECTED  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 
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ThI?  was  lECAUSi  THE  AUrdMATlC  INCREASE  PROVISIONS  iN^THi  LAW 
OPERATED  TO  INCRiASE  BINEFITS  FOR  FUTURE  RiTIREiS  BY  THE  FULL 
AMOUNT  OF  ANY  PRICE  INCREASES  PLUS  ABOUT  HALF  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
ANY  W^Ci  INCREASES  I     Si  NCI  THE  PROJECTED  RATE  OF 
iNCREASi  IN  PRICES  EXCEEDED  ONE^HALF  THE  RATE 
OF  INCREASE  IN  WAGES^  FUTURE  I NITI AL  lENEF IT  LEVELS  WERE  . 
PROJECTED  TO  RISE  MORE  RAPIDLY  THAN  WAGES,     HOWEVER^  THE  1977' 
AMENDflENTS  MADE  IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  STRUCTMRE  WHICH  MADE  THE  PROGRAM  MUCH  LESS  SENSITIVE 

TO  INCREASES  IN  PRICES  AND  WAGES  BY  ELIMINATING  THE  DOUBLE 
INDEXING  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  FUTURE  RETIRIES,.  UnDER  THE  NEW  LAW;* 

BINEFITS  FOR  FUTURE  RETIRIES. WILL  I NCREASE  4^ ITH  WAGES  WHILE 

THEY  ARE  WORKING  AND  WITW  PRICIS  AFTER  THEY  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR 

BENEFITS, 

Now  !  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DESCRtSE  BRIEFLY  HOW  THE  TWO  SPECIFIC 
DEMOGRAPHIC  ASSUMPTlONS--MvVfiTALITY  RATES  AND  FERTILITY  RATES-- 
AFFECT  LONG-RANGE  COST  PROJECTIONS, 


mi 

-EFFPnT  OF  DFMnfiRAPHiG  ASSUMPTIONS  ON  CoST  PROJECTIONS 

Mortality  ratis:  Ovir  the  hedium-rangi  period--25  years-- 

, EST IMATID  AVERAGI  EXPEND  I tURES  INCREASE  WITH  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  MORTALITY  RAJES .     OVER  THE  LONG-RANGE  PERIOD,  A  SIMILAR 
BUT  MORI  PRONOUNCED  TREND  EXISTS.    ThIS  IS  LARGELY  DUE  TO  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AG|  AND  MORTALITY.     LeT  ME  EXPLAIN, 

For  THi  POPULATION  OVER  Afii  65^  WHERE  MORTALITY  RATES  ARE 
THE  HiGHESTi  ANY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MORTALITY  RATES  MEANS 
THAT  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  WILL  BE  PAYABLE  FOR  A  LONGER  PERIOD 

OF  TIME..  Improvements  in  mortality  rates  for  people  between 

AGES-50  and  65  WOULD  RESULT  IN  RELATIVELY  MORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TAX  INCOME  BECAUSE  MANY^- OF  THE  PEOPLE' IN  THIS  AGE  GROUP  ARE 
WORKERS,     But  THIS  GAIN   IN  INCOME  WOULD  BE  MORE  THAN  OFFSET 
BY  THE  RESULTING  BENEFITS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  ADDITIONAL  NEW 
RETIREES  AT  AGE  65, 


7  vi,0-  ' 


At  the  AGiS  OF  20  through  50^.  mortality  ratis  ari  .quite 

LOW  so  THAT^EVEN  SUISTANTIAL  improvement  in  THi  RATIS 
WOULD  NOT  RiSULT  IN  SMNIFICANT  GAINS  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
COVERED  WORKERS  PAYING  SOCIAL  ilCURlTY  TA)(ES.  SIMILARLY^ 
SINCE  MORTALITY  AT-AGiS  UNDIR  20  IS  ALREADY  RELATIVELY  , 
LOW,  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT  AT  THiSi  AGES  HAS  RiLATIViLY  LITTLE 
IFFiCT,   IN  THE  LONG  RUN^  ON  iXPlNDlTURES  VIRSUS  INCOME, 

CoNSEQUlNTLy,  THE  NIT  EFFECT  OF  FURTHER  MORTALITY  IMPROVi- 
MENT  now  is  to  INCREASE  EXPENDITURES  MORI  THAN  TAX  INCOME.^ 
THiREEY  RESULTING  IN  HIGHER  COSTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE 

PAYROLL.   The  1978  Trustees'  Report  shows  that  tm  new 
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MORTALITY  ASSUMPTIONS  RESULT  IN  I NGREASiD  SOC lAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  COSTS  AVERAGING  0,07  PlRCiNT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL 
OVER  THINIXT  25  YEARS  AND  ABOUT  0.12  PERCENT  OVER  THE 
ENTIRE  75-^YEAR  VALUATION  PERIOD, 

If  no  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MORTALITY  OVER  THE  RATES^ EXPERIENCED 
IN  1977  WERE  ASiUMED^^'THE  LONG-RANGE  COST  OF  THE  PRESENT 
PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  REDUCED  FROM  13,55  PERCENT  OF  PAYROLL 
TO  12,77  PERCENT,     ON  THE  OTHER  HAND^   IF  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  MO^'^Lllf  IS  TWICE  AS  GREAT  AS  THE  TRUSTIES  HAVE 
PROJECTED^  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  INCREASED 
TO  14,34  PERCENT, 


^      ,  700  .  v 

Fertility  r^t^.?:    Thi  implications  of  PROJECTiD  fertility 
ratis  for  program  cost  projections  are  quite  differint, 
First,  since  niarly  iveryone  who  will  pay  social  security 

TAXIS  and/or  DRAW  BINEFITSJN  THI  NEXT  25  YEARS  HAS  ALREADY 
BEEN  BORN.   PROJfCTED  FERTILITY  RATIS  HAVE  A  RELATIVELY  MINOR 
EFFECT  ON  SHORT  OR  MEDIUM  RANGE  COSTS,     FERTILITY  RATE 
PRQJiCTIONS  ARE  PRIMARILY  IMPORTANT  IN  EVALUATING  COSTS  FOR 
THE  LONGIR  RANGE  PERIOD  2003-2052, 

The  EFfIcT  on  the  long-range  cost  projections  is  SlGNlFrCANT 
BECAUSE  the  NUMBERl OF  COVERID' WORKERS  AND  BiNiFIClARIlS 
DURING  THE  LAST  50  YiARS  OF  THE  LONG-RANGE  PROJiCTlON  PERIOD 
IS  HIGHLY  DEPINDENT  ON  THI  PROJiCTED  FIRTILITV  RATiS,  HoWEVER 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  DEGREE  OF  UNCERTAINTY 
OF  THE  jSTlMATiS  INCREASES  WITH  THE  LiNGTH  OF  THE  PROJECTION 
PERIOD--THE  DEGREE  OF  CONFIDINCE  THAT  CAN  BE  PLACED  IN 
DEMOGRAPHIC  ASSUM>TI0NS  IS  GREATER  FOR  THE  FIRST  25  YEARS 


7oy 
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THAN  FOR  THi  iNTlRi^LONG'R'ANGi  VALUATION  PERIOD.     FOR  THIS 
REAS.ON.    IT  HAS  NOT  SlEMiD  REASONABLE  TO  PROJECT  EITHER 

CONTINUING  INCRiASES  OR  CONTINUING  DECREASIS  IN  FIRTILITV 

.  t  t 

RATES  OVER  A  "PERIOD  AS  LONG  AS  75  YEARS,     (AlSQ,  OF  COURSE,  - 

s 

THE  R^TE  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  FINAL  25-yEAR  PfRlOD  HAS  RELATIViLY 
LITTLE  ACTUAL  EFFECT  IN  TERMS  OF  PROGRAM  INCOME  OR 
.EXPENDITURES  DURING  THAT  PERIOD.) 

In  GENERAL,  THE  HIGHER  THE  PROJECTED  FERTILITY^ RATE  THE  LOWER 

the  long-ranse  cost  will  be.  other  things  being  equal. 
However*  5Iven  the  great  uncertainty  in  projecting  fertility 
rates  and  their  great  potential  impact  on  the  .long-range 

balance  of  the  PROGRAM,  THE  ALTERNATIVE  SETS, OF  ASSUMPTIONS 
DEVELOPED  IN  THE  1978  TRUSTEES'  REPORTS  USE  ALTERNATIVE 
ASSUMPTIONS  AS  TO  THE  ULTIMATE  FUTURE  FERTILITY  RATE— RANGING 
FROM  L7  IN  THE  MORE  PESSIMISTIC  SET  OF  ASSUMPTIONS  T0.2J  _ 
IN  THE  MORE  OPTIMISTIC  SET, 
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Only  with  a  much  highir  firtility  rate,  say,  2.5— would  the 

RELATIVELY  LARSfR  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RiCEIVING  lENlFITS 
DURING  THi  FIRST  25  YEARS  Bl  SUFFICIENT  TO  HAVi  A  PERCEPTlBLi 
COST  iFFiCT-"AN  INCRIASI  OF  0.01  PERCENT  QP  PAYROLLi  HoWEVER, 
UNDIR  HIGHER  FERTILITY  RATE  ASSUMPTIONS,  THE  LABOR  FORCi 
INCREASES  EARLIER  THAN  THE  BiNlFlCIARY  POPULATION,  AND  THUS. 
LONG-RANGE  ESTlMATiD  AVERAGE  E^PENDlTURESi. iXPRESSED  AS  A 
PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL.  DECREASE  WITH  INCREASING 
FERTILITY,  '  ^ 

QUTLQQK  FOR  SOriAt  RFr|rffTTY 

The  RECENTLY  ENACTED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AmENDHINTS ^OF  1977  MADE 
SUISTANTIAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN.  THI  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  'SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM,     As  A  RESULT,  THE  COMBINED  ASSETS  OF  THE 
CASH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  ARE  EXPiCTED  TO  lEGlN  INCREASING  IN 
l981rAND  THi  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  TAXES  UNDER  PRESENT 
LAW  IS  PROJECTED  TO  EXCEED  iSTlMATED  AViRAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES 
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BY;aBPUT  1.0  PIRCINT  OF  TAXAlUi  PAYROLL  OVER  THi  25-yiAR 

PERIOD  1978-2002.  '  ; 

The  situation;  though,  is  very  different  when'^you  look  at-  the 

FINAL  25-YEAR  PiRlOD.     THE  LONG-RANGi  ACTUARIAL  COST  ESTIMATES 
INDICATE  THAT  iST IMATID  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  WILL 
EXCEED  ESTJ MATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  TAXES  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  BY  ABOUT  4.1  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL  OVER  THE  ^ 

25-YEAR  PErtioD  2028-2052.   Over  90  percent  of  this  deficit  , 

arises' IN  THE  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  PART  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  (AS-.OPPOSED  TO  THE  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PART  OF  THE 

PROGRAM).   Nearly. ALL  of  the  OASI  deficit  is  due  to  demographic 

FACTORS--LARGELY  THE  PROJECTED  SHIFT  IN  THE  RELATIVE  NUMBERS  OF 
beneficiaries  AND  WORKERS, 

There  is  time  to  assess^merging  economic  and  demographic 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TO  REVISE  AND  MODIFY  OUR  PROJECTIONS  IF 

necessary.   Nevertheless,  the  likelihood  of  significant 
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UON&-RAN(SE  DSnClTS  BASED  ON  CURRINT  ESTIMATES  AND  ARISINfi 
PRIMARILY  FROM  PROJECTED  DiMOGRAPHIC  CHANGES  MUST  BE 
RECOGNIZED  IN  CURRENT  PLANNING  AND  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN 
PROPOSALS  TO  MODIFY  THE  SYSTEM,     ThIS  SitUATION  TENDS  TO 
UNOERSCORE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  PROJECTIONS  IN  THE 
LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  OF  OUR  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
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IMPACT  OF  RETIREMENT  AGE  ON  THE  SOCIAL  SFCURlTY  SYSTEM 


Tfi-iitimjn^i  pfvpiittH:!  far 
Th^>  iiount}  St^U^et  Cormittoo  on  populiitiQn 

'  Juno  I,  1S7B 


*The  auther  Lb  kuBLstant  Profeasor.  Department  of  Eeonpfnlei  and 
'Bu^LneNs.  Horth  CareLina  ScaEe  Unlveril'ty.  Raleigh    North  Care 
Lina    and  a  SanLor  Fellow  of  The  Center  for  the  Study  of^Aglng 
and  Human  Development.  Duke  University,  Durham,   North  GaroUna 
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INTRODUCTION 

Reclremenfc  hai  bedofne  a  dMelnqC  pdrlod,  In  thm  life  of  moBt 
AmfirLyany  only  oyer  ch^  Ihbl  half  cencury/   Yet  today,  Che  retire- 
:mtnt  bohavtor  of  older  workers  Is  one  of  the. moot  impOrcant  indi.  . 
vldual  llfeayule  decleiona  wlch  slgnifiUt  impllQatiana  for  cho 
economy.     Labor  foree  partlcipfltlon  deaLtans  are  governed  by  Che  ^ 
^vaiUbiUcy  of  .ocial  eeeurity  beneflcL  private  penplon  benefits . 
wages,   healch,   family  responsibiliEies ,  and  echer  aac  iQeconomlc 
variabUa,     Retirement  has  an  obvioui  and  importanc  Influence.. on 
expendicures  for  government  iuppore ^ programs  and  the  tk  revenues 
Chat  atu  collected,     in  the  following  Cesclniony/  I  illuicrate  the 
necesiity  of  a  careful  eKaminatlon  of  fucyre  reClreininE  policy  and 
argue  for  a  gradually  rtilng  age  of  eligibility  tor  rotiremenc  pro- 
grams.^  The  key  pelnti  of  my  Cestlfflony  are: 

'^Populacion  aging  caused  by  low  fercility  tends  .to  Increase 
thy  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  older  age  groupi. 

^Holding  the  replacement  rate  constant  and  maintaining  63  as 
the  age  of  ellgiblUty.  for  retirement  baneflti  in  the  preience  of 
replacement  level  fertility  necesiitate,  an  increaee  in  the  pro= 
portion  of  payroll  to  finance  benefits  of  over  60  percent  during 
the  next  fifty  yeari. 
/       ..  ■  ■ 

^Lower  rateg  of  fertility  exacerbate  the  rige  in  tax  rati. 

/'  ^  gradual  increasing  of  the  retirement  age  offers  the  most 
sitisfactory  method  of  reducing  the  projected  rise  in  future  taxes. 


\ 
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whiit  I3  ReCtremtnt? 
OMpUe  MniLderablu  publU  dobace  ecincBrnlng  tti  eau.ea  and 
efEa^ta.  th«  uc-rtn  r«tlr=mont  doo.  nof  h,vy  fl  <=Uar  and  unambiguous 
connctutLon.     M.ny  pMplo  Mn.Ld«  r.tt«™«n6        bo  the  «™ln.Cton 
of  a  long  e«.r«ec.  but  U  la  al.o  employed  W  n«d  a  .ignlfieanc 
reduction  m  hours  of  work  below  some  minimum,     Reclrtment  fra- 
quently  Is  used  .to  denote  the  aoceptanee  of  pension  boneflti  with 
the  age  of  ellgtblUty  for  the  benefits  cnlled  tho  retirement  age, 
The'"«tlrement"wr  earningi  test  Chat  determlnea  aoelfll  Beeurlcy 
benafltP  'u  =oneerned  with  Chi  amount  of  earnings.     In  emplridal 
studies  or  the  retiMment  process,  bEher  vflrlablea  such  as  the 
Individual's  perception  of  retirement  stotus.  l.bor  force  partlcl- 
Vtlon,  annual,  work  rates,  and  expectations  of  retiring  are  adopted 
as  Indications  or  proxies  for  retirement, 

CUarly,   it  Is  possible  for  a  person  to  be  counted  as  retired 
by  some  of  these  measures,  but  not  by  others.    For  example,  miU- 
■   tary  pereonnel  r^ire  from  the  service  (termination  of  a  career) 

and  begin  recelvlrig  Pension  benefits .  yet  stlU  work  40  hours  a 
week-fo'r  another  empUyer.    The  diversity  of  Indicators  of  retire- 
ment increases  thi  difficulty  of  explaining  the  labor  market 
activities  of  older  persons.    Any  , new  research  or  review  of  existing 
■acudles-must  rceognUe  explicitly  these  conceptual  variation,  of 
retirement.     This  Is  of  particular  Importance  when  economic  vari- 
able,,  or  policy  changes  would  be  expected  to  have  contradictory 
effeeea  on. the  alternative  indicators. 
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Th«  labor  mipply  dficlaions  of  the  elderly  fry  governed  by 
pun.lon.reLaeed  w,ri.bJ,M  .-'health  acaeui.,  aggroRato  oconomfc 
chai-acu-riutitiu,  Jub  rulatod  factors  and  a  varioty  of  other 
Cinanulal,   Indtvldual  'and  family  ,;haractorlstlcn ,     In  a  recent 
rovlyw  of  economld  «tudl9,,  Jogoph  Spengler  and   [  concludud  that 
^  rutlremenL  „yaE™a  and  hrialth  statu,  are  fudged  to  be  the  primary 
dutermlnantH^f  reduced  labor  foree  activity. ^     An  Inefeaslng  num.' 
ber  of  studios  are  flndlnB  that    there  are  also  I ftterac t Ive  effecLa 
between  the  health  of  an  IndivUlual  and  the  avalUblUcy  of  pen-  - 
s Lqn  benofLLs. 

Kueial  security  and  other  penalon  benefits  provide  non-wage  ' 
tneome  to  the  elderly  and  therefore  would  be  eKpec'ted  to  reduce 
work  effort^     The  reeelpt  of  Eheae  benefits  Is,  however,  in  many 
tn.tanees,  ebntingent  on  the  total  or  partial  withdrawal  from  the 
Labor  force  by  the  beneficiary;   i.e.,  earnin„s  test,  Job  change 
or  compulsory  rettrement^     tKub.  pension  syNtems  provide  the  avaU- 
ability  of  income -if  Labor  force  activity  Is  realLocated  or  reduced, 
Within  this  framework,  each  Individual  tries  to  raaxlmlae  his  retire, 
ment   Income  and  Life  su t la f ac t Ion , 

The  retirement  Incentive  of  the  present  system. Is  Illustrated 
in  the  iQllowlng  example,     A  married  worker  whl  had  reached  65 
In  1974  ^fter  a  Lifetime  of  earning  the  median  ^e  would  have 

individual  "id  -^""-P^  ■'■  Spenuler,  The  Economics  of 
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beufi  t'liglVilM  fur  a  Hnu  tal  nucurlty  honoflt.  of  $4, li  )w  ooii- 
t-lnuiul  work*  hl^^runn  ifiirnin^H  wuuUJ  h.ivt:'  havn  $7,72^,  which 
wnii  id  hu  TV  due-  u  U  h  y  a  m.i  vg  i  na  I   I  u  d  e  r  a  I   i  nt;  ouw  t:  c\  x  r  :U  f  o  I"  17  pt>  r  - 

bintnl  with  thu  rutiiiLHi^on  In  bt'tiyfLt?i  duv  la   f  ht'  r.irtilnK?^   ti';it,  thv 

iHncy    i'^^O,    t  hM  growil?  anil  t  :<;!an:L4  i 'ii  o  f   t  hu   liocrial  HOCurUv 

'Hyniiim  has  playgti  an  irr^portanr   rolo  in  tho  docllnt'  in  t  iif  lah^ir 

...  ... 

Co  f  c  e  pu  V  r  L  c  i  pil  r.  1  nn  o  f  n\  titj  r  wo  r  k  u  r  .*  (  m  tMi  Ta  b  L    ^  )  .     Halt  u  f  t  h  i? 
uUgiblu   LniJurud  pi-rMunH  a^£>d  b^-h-t  aru  !uiw  takLiu^  advanLaHL'  ^'^i 
thij  i'arly  rc?t:  1  rumonf  opcion\    ThiM   i.'i  ,    In  part  i   rciiponHlbU!  tyr 

thM  rt'tynr   dt-cl  Inu  in  Lhu   lahgr   lurcu  pari  ic  ipaL  Ion  raiu  ui  mi>n 

\ 

jigod  0^-64,     Covura^^tj  by  prLyiitJi?  pufitiinnH  h.iH  al^ts  t'ont  r  Lhut  u  J 
ftHing  Incidence  of  rt-c  Lremi^nt , 

Rt^tiremynt  benefits  to  agyd  bcnyfUlarluH  liro  financed  by  caKUH 
on  Che  eafningM  of  rurrt'nt  workers.      It  riivunuy?;  aru  yqual  tu  bt?nt3  = 
fits  in  oach  ytiar,  thon  Lhe  follrjwtng  dquatlon  deptetn  the?  Intf^r- 
gcnufaKtnnal  EranRfer  Inherent  in  thy  *ujetal  ?4eeurity  program. 

T  ^  tax  rate  payabli^  on  earnlnKV^'   in  year  r  , 

.Ay  =  avuragf  Lncomr  uf  purHnnH  of  ago  l   in  year  r.  all  of  Which 
la  a;«sumL?il  lo  bt'  taxable, 


'^Uedrgt?  Tolley  and  Richard  BurkhauMeri   "IntuKCnLing  Social 
Security  into  an  InijomeM  rnUcy/*  in  ToUty  and  Bur  kliauiier  (Kds . )  , 
laT£Ome  _^up|30rt_^Uic^ii^^  Cambridge  ^   Mann;  Balllnger 

PuhltiihiriK  Company,  1^77. 
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_      jlgyrr    _ 

Washingtsni  D.  d.  :  U.  is.  tiav" 
1977,  Table  A=4,  pp.  142-143. 
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#  ■  eBployment  rstt  of  Individuals  of  agt  1  In  y#af  Ci  equal 
%o  che  age-ipeclfle  iabsf  foree  parclclpaclon  fate  times 
one  minus  che  unemploymefit  rate, 

L  •  nuabiff  Of  people  sf  age  t  In  year 

*  average  bentflEs  co  pefisns  of  age  j  In  year  t,  and 

R  -  nusiber  of  persons  of  age  j  In  year  z. 
Indlviduali  are  agsumed  to' be  iliglble  far  ioelal  security  beneflti 
at  age  62  and  entry  Into  Che  labor  force  at  ige  16.     No  one  lives 
longer  than  n  years,   'An  age-ipeetflo  wage  structure  can  bg  gener- 
ated by  setting  Y^^^  ^  *  Y^^   (1+g)  where  g  rgpreients  the  wage 
gain  from  an  addlclonal  year  of  work  eKperience.     Thui ,   tax  revenue! 
depend  on  the  age  structure  of  the  employed  population ,    .The  bene- 
fit struoture  will  be  determined  by  past  leglilatlve  deelsloni 
that  have  governed  retirement  benefits. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  above^describgd  model,  equation  1 
can  be  solvc^d  for  the  tax  rate  neeeiiary  to  finanet  the  desired 
level  of  bor.tjfiCs  at  any  point  in  time.     The  ^ requlrnd  tax  rate  is 
determined  by  the  population  ige  strucCuri,   levt : j  of  labor  foroe 
participation*  and  the  generofity  of  the  bengflti.  ^  The  primary 
focus  of  this  report  Is  to  illustrate  how  the  continuation  of  low 
fertility  will  affect  the  age  structure  of  the  population  over  the 
next  ^ifty  years,  and  therefore,   the  requls'ed  tax  rates.  In 
addition,  the  iignifieant  influence  of  alternative  retirement  ages 
will  be  shown. 

In  order  to"  sioipltfy  the  analyila  of  ehanges  In  the  tax  rate 
over  time,  the  following  assumptions  are  made,  ' 

(1)     All  memberiJ  of  the  labor  force  have  the  Jame  annual 
earnings . 
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(2)  ALl  retlreei  receive  the  same  bgneflCi^      '      ^  ' 

(3)  Everyone  enters  cha  libor  forge  tC  age  18  and  reElrei 
at  age  65, 

Ifi  such  a  wQtld.   the  tan  Is  a  function  of  thg  ratio  ^q£  thsat  65 
yeari  old  md  older  to  thoie  IS  to  64  ahd  the  bengfit-wage  ratio, 


2) 


Holding  esnstant  over  tiffl&  mike§  the  cax  rate  a  funetlon  solely 

of  the  ratio  of  benef ietarlei  te  workers.     In  this  model  serves 
the  purpoie  of  a  replaeement  ratio;   therefore,  aisuming  it  Invari- 
ate  is  roughly  eoniiitent  with  the  1977  aniendments.    Table  II 
Indteatei  thts  changes  In  J^j  with  replacement  level  fertility. 
Between  1976  an^  2050  the  population  65  and  oyer  riseg  as  a  per- 
eentage  of  workers  18  to  64  from  18  percent  to  over  30  percent. 
This  will  necessitate  a  cax  increase  of  67  percent.    The  nia|nltude 
of  thio  increase  li  approximately  equal  to  that  forecasted  In  the 
1977  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Funds  under  their 
set  of  aasumptlons  II  if  mn^ adjustment  is  made  for  the  rising 
replacement  ratio  In  those  projections, 

Within  the  framework  of  our  simple  model ,  the  rliing  tax  rates 
are  a  function  of  the  increailng  number  of  beneficiaries  "per  worktr. 
In  a  more  complex  model,  wg  could  Illustrate  the  fQllowlng  relation- 
ships. 

.  *An  increaie  in  che  labor  force  participation  of  those  of 
working  age  reducef  the  tax  per  worker.     Most  pfoj actions  of  future 
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Table  II.     Age  structure  and  related  tlx  Increasis,  1977-2050 
with  replaeemtnC  level  fertility^. 


Year. 


3al 


"Tax  fer  retirement 
beneflti  aa  a  per- 
sent  gf  1976  tax 


Tax  if  197^" 
li  9i4  pefi-ent 


1977 

.1815 

T  .. 

9 

4^ 

lfS5 

.1906  • 

1 

05 

T 

■  9 

87 

1990 

.  2003 

.  1 

10 

T 

io 

34 

1995 

.  2053 

L 

13 

T 

^  10 

62 

2000 

.  199^ 

I 

10 

T 

10 

34/ 

2  Ob  5 

,1938 

1 

07 

T 

10 

oi 

2010 

.2016 

1 

11 

T   .  ' 

A' 

.43 

2015 

.2268 

1 

25 

T 

75 

2020 

.2599 

1 

43 

T 

/  13 

44 

2025 

.2955 

1 

.63 

T 

4'  15 

32 

2050 

.3023 

L 

67 

T  ^ 

A  15 

70 

^Fertility  race  is  assumed  to  rise  to  2.1  birthi  pet  woman 
and  retnain  eenBCant  thereafter.     Annual  iinmlgratlan  is  iet  at 
400,000  (eenius  pfsj^ctlonSp  Beriei  II). 

^Thls  EraeciQn  llluitratei  the  nuriibfer  of  individuals  65  yaarg 
old  and  older  divided  by  cHm  pspulacisn  18-64  in  each'ytir-. 

"ExpendlEureji  as  a  percorit  of  taxable  payroll /for  OASl  as 
eaEimaced  In  1977  Annual  Rgj_qx_t  of  the  _Bojird  of  Trupteei  of  the 
Federal  O^d^A^g"  and  Survtyers  Inauran^  and  Disability  tnaurance 

yj^-I-^Mi.r~pr  89.  ""^^    —  ^ 

Sourcei     U.  S.   Bureau  of  Ctnius,  Currant  Population  R^po|ts,  Serlei 
p-25,  No.  704.   "FroJeGtions  of  tWe  Fopviatlon  of  the  United 
Statea^     1977  to  2050,"  U.  S.  Governmenc  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  0.  C,  1977. 
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-  libsr  fpfee  paf  tlqipatlon  Indicate  a  eonCinulng  dtclltie  in  the 
work  %i£ovt  of  older  men  and  a  CQntlnuatlon  of  cht  rlie  In  female 
parcleipiClon,     Theie  conflicting  trends  are  |enefallv  ^xp^. ..  d 
Co  produqi  a  slight  rlie  In  the  overall  par tlclpaci-^n  raee  implying 
that  the  tax  rlii  In  Table  11  la  s= slight  overestlmstlpn  of  the 
actual  rise. 

*A  daellne  from  the  preaent  relatively  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment would  raise  the  employed  portion  of  the  labor  forei  and  thus 
reduce  the  coit  per  worker  of  retirement  bentfits. 

*Tq  the  extent  that  older  werkeri  remain  employed,  they  provide' 
additional  taxes  and  may  reduce  total  benefits  paid  (due  to  reduced 
benefiti  from  the  earnlngi  test).     Thui ,  further  deellne  in  the 
work  effort  of  those  over  65  ralst^y  the  coiti  relative  to  the  1977 
level. 

^Growth  In  real  wagis  wguld  have  no  effeot  on  the  tax  rate 
for  the  model  Illustrated  in  equation  2,     Employing  a  more  detailed 
model  of  age^speciflc  benefits  (see  equation  1),   it  could  be  ihown 
that  a  faster  Increaie  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  real  wages  loweri 
future  eosti  because  the  benefits'  of  previous  retlreSi  do  not  rl^e 
even  though  benefici  of  future  retirees  areV^dJusted  upward  to 
maintain  a  constant  replacement  ratio. 

*If  all  of  earnings  are  not  subject  to  'the  payroll  tax,  a 
higher  taxable  ceiling  could  lower  the  tax  rate\t     It  must  be  pointed 
out  chat  the  deniands  for  revenues  to  pay  bineflt|s\ remains  unaffected. 
Thus »  tax  collections  must  rise  even  If  the  f Drm|  oV  cht  tax  is 
altered.     This  would  also  apply  to  any  proposed  ^hlM  to  general 
revenue  financing.  \  \^ 
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*Tht  ilgnifiesnc  Ifflpaet  of  feftlltty  bilow  the  replac^mtnC 
level  is  depieCid  in  Table  III.     If  fertility  weri  to  remain  st 
1,7  births  par  woman,  near  Its  1977  level,  the  ratio  of  retlreti 
to  workers  m^^  doubles,  rising  to  .39.     Ai  a  risultt,  the 

required  tax  Increasei  by  214  percent^ neceisitaelng  tax  revenues 
to  be  approxlfflaCily=  20  percent  of  payroll.     Thus,  the  future 
course  of  fertility  will  significantly  dtterroine  the  nature  of 
the  tax  ch^ngeg  that  will  be  fortheomlng. 

Table  lit      Age  structure  and  related  tax  tnqreasea  1977-2050^  witb 
a  fertility  rate  of  1.7  blrthi  per  woman  and  annual 
In^igratlen  of  400, o6o 


Year 

R/L 

Tax  for  retirement 
benefits  as  a  per- 
cent of  1977  tax 

tan  if  1976  rate 
is  9,4  percent 
of  payroll 

1977 

.1815 

T 

9 

4 

1915 

,1906 

I 

05 

T 

9 

87 

1990 

.2003 

I 

10 

T 

10 

34 

1995 

,2065 

1 

14 

T 

10 

72 

20O0 

.2023 

1 

12 

T 

10 

S3 

?0Q5 

.2000 

1 

10 

T 

10 

34 

2010 

.2122 

I 

17 

T 

11 

00 

2015 

.2436 

1 

34 

T 

12 

60 

2020 

,2862 

1 

58 

T 

14 

85 

2025 

,3359 

I 

85 

T 

47 

39  - 

2050 

,387S 

2 

14 

T 

20 

.12 
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AltefnaClve  ReEtrement  Aggg 
.The  impflec  of  changes  In  the  age  of  reClrtmenc  Is  reflecCgd 
in  ihifcs  in  the  gtie  of  tho  populacton  eligible  tot  old  age 
benefit i  ar|^d  In  chg  size  sf  the  labor  fofct.     For  example,  a 
rtduetlen  In  the  age  of  ell|tbllicy  for  beneflti  Inereaaei  the 
number  of  people  receiving  benefits  and  produeei  a  deellrie  in 
:  the  nuijiber  of  labor  foree  participants.     Obvlouily,  as  we  have 
previously  acaciid,  not  everyone  withdrawi  from  the  labor  force 
at  Che  .^ame  age;  hQwever,  alEefatton  of  the  age  of  ellgibillcy 
for  aocUI   aecurlcy  benefitg  can  be  expeeted  to  lower  signif leantly 
the  labor  force^  participation  of  the  newly  eligible  group.  The 
fucure  elimination  of  the  earnings  test  would  reiulc  in  all. per- 
sons; over  the  pennif.nable  agu  being  beneficiaries  and  further 
reduce  the  bias  In  this  methodology. 

The  impoi=Eange  of  retirement  policy  is  dramatically  illustrated 
in  Table  IV ^  which  ^^sumes  chat  the  entire  population  above  the 
retirement  age  reeeiyes  benefics  ac  the  197fi  replacement  rate, 
As  described  earlier,  a  constant  replacement  ratio  requires  a 
sCeadiiy  Increasing  tax  rate  so  that  by  2025  the  proportion  of 
payroll  needed  to  finance  retirement  benefits  will  be,  60  percent 
greater  if  65  In  cenLinued  as  the  age  of  eligibility.     If,  over 
the  fifty-year  period,  62  were  escablished  as  the  age  for  full 
benefits,  at  the  same  replacement  rate  eoits  would  be. more  than 
doubled  wherefis  a  retirement  age  of  55  would  require  a  tripling 
of, the  tax  rate. 

GonNtderable  aiCentton  ihould  be  foeuMedon  the  decline  In 
the  tax  race  wlch  a  retireinent  age  of  70.     Even  with  the  projected 
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pepulatton  aging,   %hk  tlx  rate  nted  be  only  gltghcly  g^tsce^  in 
2050  If- th#  retlf efflenCv  age  were  gradually  ralsid  to  70  ymata , 
Thus,  a  algnlficanC  offiet  Co  Che  predlcced  Increased  caH  racei 
la  a  higher  agt  of  ellglbtlity  for  retlriment  beneflta;  howevtr, 
we  must  guard  igainst  a  conClnuacion  of  the  downward  drift  In  age 
of  wlthdriwaL  froB  the  labpf  force < 

The  Imporeahoe  of  reclriment  age  on  cht  coiC  of  btneflca  Is 
further  Illustrated  In  Table  V.     In  1977 ,  a  rttlrement  age  of  65 
•Jould  require  aaeh  workgr  Co  eontrlbuCe  18  cents  toward  each  one 
iiollar  in  btneflti  per  retiree.     By  concfastt  an- age  of  tllglbllity 
oi  55  would  have  requlftd  a  pgr-worker  tax  of  40  einCs,     The  ooit 
per  wofktr  doollnei  wlch  each  Inereaie  in  the  reclreBient  age  until 
a  penilonabli  age  of  70  neeesiitates  a  eoncrlbutlon  of  only  11 
qents  fer  each  dollar  of  btneflc  per  retiree. 


Tafele  V,     Tax  per  worker  required  Co  finance  benifica  with  various 
reelrement  ages,  1977 


Re t  i r sme n t  j     o P u la tl _( t hgu^aanjgl_  |     Tax  in  cents  per  worker 


age  I     Recjredg^  Workersb  |   fg^^  |i  gf  benef  Icj  jieiL_reClrei 

55  43,837             108.717  40 

60^  32,793             119,761  27  ~'  ' 

62  21,976             123,578  23 

65  23,431             129,123  li 

70  14,991    "         137,563  11 


Everyone  above  the  retirement  age  Is  asiumed  to  be  a  non^ 
working  beneficiary. 

^^Everyone  b'^twetn  18  and  the  retirement  AgB  ti  aiiumed  co  be 
a  wage  earner  aubjgct  to  Che  uniform  payroll  tax. 
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Suggnagy  and  FQlley  ReeQBmgndaclQns 

^he  qonclnued  aging  of  the  populatlen  over  the  next  half 
eeneury  will  neetsilcite  a  sgrles  of  alceracloni  In  our  aconosil 
and  ieelal  InstlCuCloni ,     The  Federal  Government  muit  bsgln  tq 
revltw  iystemaclcally  Its  legislative  posture  toward  retirement, 
A  ,GOOfdinaced  national  retirement  policy  is  a  neqeiaity  for  a 
nation  fac#d  with  the  tglng  of  Iti  population. 

This  should  not  be  eonscrued  to  Imply  that  we  should  focus 
.narrowly  on  the  social  security  program^     Instead i  the  wide  range 
of  Income  and  in-kind  transfers  to  the  elderly  muiL  be.  eKamined. 
Secretary  Callfano,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  American  Acadeiny 
of  Follfilcal  and  Social  Scienee        estimated  that  this  year 
expendiEufei  on  Che  elderly  will  total  1112  billion  or  24  percent 
of  Che  federal  budget  in  FY  1978.     He  projected  that  theie  costi  • 
will  Increase  to  mere  than =40  percent  of  total  federal  outLayi  In 
^  2025.      ^      '  '  ;  ' 

Each  of  che  programi  constitutes  a  part  of  the  nation's  retire- 
merit  policy  becauie  the  availability  of  these  funds  influences  the 
,  labor  force  decisloni  of  older  workers,     The  programs  Include 
OASDI i  medicare,  medicaid,  SSi.  civil  service,  rallroadj  and 
military  penilons,  housing  iubsldlei*   food  stamps  and  ofc^er 
social  and  employment  services.     Regulation  of  these  programs 
together  with  preferential  taK  treatment  for  pensions,  ERISA 
guidelines,  and  mandatory  retifement  legislation  form  the  basis 
of  federal  retirement  policy. 

In  che  future,  Congress  must  give  ipeclal  attention  to  theie' 

programi  and  their  effect  on  labor  force  activity.     With  population 

/  *         '  ■ 
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aging,   Inqentlves  ihould  be  given  Co  kiep  woTkers  tn  Che  Labor 
force  and  noc,  ai  pregtnCly  Is  che  ca#e,   to.  induce  chero  to  r^clJ'Si 
Spedlfleally  IrnmedlaCe  actenclon  should  be  given  to  legislaclen 
raising  c he  age  of  gllglblllcy  for  ioclil  seeurity  berieflCs.  Thli 
shouJLd        deft>*  griduHlly ,     For  exampLe,  i£  te  Is  deelrable  even- 
Cually  CO  ralae  chi  reC  Iremenc  age  frqni  65  to  70,  Ic  eould  be  done,= 
,  over  a  cwtnCy-year  period  *   Increasing  che  a|e  of  eLiglbiiity  by 
chrte  monchs  ^ach  yemr.     If  gueh      program  were  Co  cake.) effect  in 
1990,   Che  reetremenc  ngQ  would  be  70  in  2010  Jusc  ac  Cha  Clme 
Che  large  cax  Increases  would  ocherwlge  be  required.     ic  would  be 
advoncagedus  Co  enacc  such  a  provliion  Inco  law  as  soon  as  possible 
so  an  XQ  enable  Individuals  Co  adjuyc  Co  this  raCher  slgntfieanc 
change. 

#Uchou^  social  .*Jecurlcy  la  the  damtnanc  program  providing  bene-^ 
flcs  to  the  elderly,  nuniefous  other  programs  should  also  be  analysed 
for  their  impact  on  Che  f  et  lrem^r*/c*.^deedslon .     The  effect  bf  raising 
the  ogG  of  etiglbiltty  for  chgye  programB  should  also  be  assessed. 
We  muRt  fycognlse  Chat  the  ellminaclon  of  these  benefice  for 
thoati  bb  =  /u  may  negu^is  t  tace  some  addtcional  reiources.co  supporc 
Che  dliabled  and  others  why  are  unable  to  conClnue  in  the  labor 
force , 

f 

In  sunmary,   che  age  of  ellgtbilicy  for  ^oelal  security  is  a 
signlfleiint  determining  factor  of  che  cok  rate  necessary  Co  .support 
any  spec  if ic  level  of  benefits^     Hlghef  raKes  from  a  lower  recire'  ' 
menc  age  are  due  Co  an  increased  number  of-  beneficiarleg  and  a 
decreased  working  populaCLon.     The  model  preBented  in  chis  paper 
pfobabiy  overeat  ImnCes  to  some  degree  Che  sensicivicy  of  the  taK 
rate  to  changes  In  the  age  of  ellglbUlty.,     This  occurs  because. 
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even"  with  a  higher  age  fequlrtd  for  peniion  bengftcs,  some  people 
wtil  eontinue  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  force  ac  enrllgr  ages 
ridueing  the  nymbeif  of  worker i  CO  Cax,     By  Che  s^rae  cokeiip  a  lower 
age  of  eligibility.  w;.ll  not  induee  evtryone  now  eligible  for 
benefita  to  retire-.     However,  che  age  itrueture  patttrni  prtsen^ed 
in  thii  paper  yieariy  llluitrite  the  ImporCanee,  of  thi    ve';  ^  reu.v-r?C 
age  in  determining  future  tax  raCta., 

Reduetlon  in  futurd  replacement  rates  la  ancther  methoa  ^£ 
moderating  the  projected  rlee  In  tax  fates.     Although  not  dis*juiied 
direotly  in  this  paper,  the  framtwork  described  earlier  clearly 
indieatei  that  a  lower  rtpiaeement  fate  would  pefmlt  pfopof donate 
reduetion  in  tax  rates.     Thus,  variable  benefit     levels  could  be 
compared  to  vaflatlona  in  the  retirement  age  as  possible  offiets 
to  fufther  tax  Increases.     These  two  methodi  are  not  mutually 
exeluitve.  .  For  example,  If  the  age  for  full  beneflti  Is  raised 
to,  oayf  68,  reduced  benefits  could  be  allowed  at  65.     The  result,  - 
of  eoyriep   is  a  feduetlon  in  the  replacement  rate  of  those  who 
retire  between  65  and  68, 

Th^  wiillngnygy  of  taxpayafs  to  undufe  a  conelnuing  IncfcasG 
in  payroll  tax  rates  Is. now  being  deraonitrated.     Population  aging 
will  necegsttaCe  greater  revenues  In  the  future  unleti  Congreis 
aeti  to  .restructure  the  system  In  the  form  of  an  Incfeaied  retlfe- 
ment  age.  or  lower  replacement  ratios.     If  fertility  remains  below 
the  replacement  level,  this  problem  Is  cqnilderably  Intenilfied, 
Therefqry.   I  urge  Irranedlate  consider ation  of  legiilatlon  gradually 
raising  Che  age  of  eligibility  for  full  benefits  beginning  In  1990. 
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Mri  Chal^am  and  Hsbdfs  of  the.  CoiMlEtet 


Ttunk  YQH  t&v  £hg  opportunlcy  Co  addreis  ehii  ecmlEteei  It 


la  "raf^  that  aahklnd  haf  Eha  dppofcy&lty  £o  aXAlni  let  fueuft  asd 


plan  fof  Ic  ai  vi  do  haft  Coda^r* 


la  a  sinse       are  hefq  ai  vltnegfea  £s  a  f^ajor  ihlft  in  our  pap^a- 
ti&n  iEruccurts    the  pop  and  youch  culturt  sharaattrlitle       Che  *IOs  hai 
Qow  ^Iven  way  Co  a  aature  ioolecy.    Frobabiy  for  ehe  fine  Cist  in  ^ 
our  AacioQ*i  Bhovt  200  year  hlseory  Che  ploneerir^  gplflC  vlch  lea 
fEiphaglff  on  enploraciofiSi  youCh  and  vlgdr  hat  ^ivian  way  Co  a  Choi^hcful 
agsesameiiC  of  what  our  eouacry  and  our  Uvea  will  be  Ilka  afCir  iOOOf 

How^  Coo,  ac  loDi  laaC  In  chla  gencuryi  we  Qan  really  b^in  Co 
•peak  of  chree  generiCloEiSt  and  even  aulclgenira^lon  fialllef*    AC  che  Cl^i 
of  Che  foundlni  of  pur  republlo  ieii  Chan  k%  of  teerloana  lived  within  a 
Ehree^oneraclon  fsiilyp  and  in  che  17ch  eencuryi  only  20%  of  Choaa  born 
would  live  CO  be  70  yeara  of  a^a.    Zc  la  now  87%! 

In  cht  year  If 00,  Chere  were  abouc  chree  million  ^eri^anf  over  65, 
Today,  cheC  figure  iCanda  ac  roi^g^^f  23  million)    Thla  rieane  ChaC  one  In 
nine  Jtaerisana  are  age  65  or  olderi  wich  Cha  expeccatlon  ChaC  In  SO  yiirs 
Chla  race  wHLbeeoae  one  In  Bin  (figure  l)i 

By  che  year  2030,  che  U«§,  Qiniua  Bureau  eiClaaCes  Chac  the  over 
tS  population  will  peak  ac  52  million*    Although  the  overall  flguria  wUl 


incraaaei  our  population  projeocloni  reflect  our  paat  hlsCory*    The  per- 

eent^e  of  elderly  will  dicline  barely  1%  becween  1990  and  2020  to  reflect 

\ 

fewer  bablea  born  durini  Che  Pepreaalon  and  World  War  It  and  then  rlae  « 
•taeply  aa  Che  poet  World  War  baby  boom  bablea  irowa  old  (Figure  2), 
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Flgurey  alDng  csnnoC  convey  chg  Lapact  which  Che  '^raylr^'  of 
AatrliaXbai  had  and  will  continue  m  have  on  sQciety.     Yet  Ehey  do  liiug- 
crate  cW^asinlCude  and  ardency  of  %h%  Issuea  related  to  Che  health  and 
well-being  of  our  older  populaclon.     The  establ lihnent  of  Che  National 
InsclCute  on  Aging  as  a  pare  of  the  Naclsnal  InitlCutes  of  Health  was 
In  part  sclaulaced  by  Core^  resH  lonal  preselence  In  'this  aaccer* 

HlA's  broad  rnandate  alloWi  ug  Co  snudy  all  aspects  of  Che  ag  ln| 
proeessj  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  enhanelra^  chi  quality  of  Life  through 
Che  appllQaCion  of  reiearch  dlgeoverlei-     Thli  includea  the  ioelal  and 
behavioral  sciences,  at  well  as  the  Craditlonal  blosedlcal^dlsclpl'lnes , 
because  the  pfobleas  of  the  a^^ed  are  not  only  dlsease-relaced  but  are 
economic  and  psyehosocial  in  nature. 

We  already  know  why  there  has  been  an  increase  In  the  niiabera  of 
persons  over  65»     Our  a^lr^  population  is  the  rgful c  of  a  combination  of 
factors  such  as  decreased  Infant  and- 'aaternal  mortality,  Taajor  advancei 
In  the  creament  and  prevention  of  infeeClous  dlieasei,  and  raaarWable 
declines  in  the  Incidence  of  cardiovasculfir  and  cgrebro^aicular  dlieasei 
both  of  which  are  leading  causes  of  deach  in  Che  elderly  (Figures  3\  4,  5) 

The  InsCltute^g  epldffliologys  bla^etryi  and  deaog  raphy,  braneh  li  in 
part  desli^ned,  to  answer  quegtlons  about  Che  elderly  such  as  who  are  theyi 
where  are  they;  and  wha^  Lire  their  special  health  needs  and  probl^s. 

The  population  over  age  65  It  not  homogeneous.     By  far  the  fagtest 
growing  group  are  choie  over  age  75.     In  1900*  chere  were  900,000  over 
75;   totiav  there  are  nine  -a  111  Ion;  by  2(330  there  will  be  ZUralUlnn 
(Figure  6),     Of  these,  uor^  than  two  iillllon,  most  of  whnsn  are  women  are 
aged  85  or  over*     It  la  this  ^roup  which  faeeg  the  ireateRt  eeononlCp 
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sQclaL  ,  ,ind  healch  bufden.     Almoit  one  in  five  of  che  85  plug  |roup  are 
tf^nidtjnxn  nt   inHtituZions  ao  Qi^p.itud   ta  gnii   ia  twenty  tot  the  65  pLy§ 
population  41  a  whole  (Figure  7).     In  general,  at  any  one  time  ninety^ 
five  perennt  of  the  eldarly  are  llvlr^  in  the  ca-a.3uniCy  whiig  anly 
five  percent  are  in  nursing  hornea  (FiiUfe  ti)  .     Only  202  of  all  elderly  , 
^gvir  have  any  nutsin^  harag  experience. 

In  aridlcton  ca  the  tncreaslniJly  rapid  ^rovth  of  chii  portion  of  the 
population,  the  cost  of  health  io  rlain^  at  an  even  aore  ata^gertni  rate* 
Fif ty^3l7€  cgnts  out  of  every  federal  health  dollar^a  total  of  about  SIS 
billion Jniy76=-waa  spent  through  Medicare  and  Hedleald  an  health  care  for 
the  elderly*    The  judicious  application  of  new  knowledi^e  acquired  through 
reaeareh  e.in  do  rnuch  to  iaprove  t3^L^Lit^  lervtyea  and  health  care* 
Without  new  knowledge  iWe  will  Continue  to  do  the  suse  thli^i  in  the 
Bsge  ways  while  our  health  care  .^-^s^  tB  continue  to  soar  (Figure  9). 
L^o.^  tnat  ( v(?  thinking  about  new  ways  to  prevent  disease  and  dlsabilltyi 
-lupporc  the  ritai;;/.  and  develop  better  gyst^g  of  self-help  and  self-care 
any  help        e.-  "Tin  the  spiral  IfM  costs* 

\.;=nuM^'~L  da3n^  fii-rUc  trends  hhow  a  treiendous  growth  in  life 
::i!,inev,      ^       111  L  y  ihe  proportion  of  populritlon  beyond  a^e  HO, 
thl^    ^;  i--         -   JT.nerl€jnf       by  whites  and  won  en  p redi??^  Inant  1  y .  Aith&u^h 
wanen  tn-  ?v   i  Lj|^e^  L.fe  expMCtancy  than  rien,  they  are  thui  tsore 
-iiiHceptlble  to  MulLip.-^  health  and  social  problsas  (Figure  10  and  11)* 
Ta^l-jy,  one    jf  «vors'  three  fan  .Lies  born  will  reach  340  85,  biiC  fewer  than 
nni^  ■){  ."/.-r  ■    l!^  -jales  will  attain  that  flqe.     This  is  further  canplicated 
bv  thi?  tact  that  vc>nen  tend  to  narry  rqen  three  yearn  their  senior  and  . 
C hit 54  mihjF?ct   to  an  ,ivera^e  of  !il?^ven  veafH  of  widowhood*  ntffefential 
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Ilffi  expaccaney  ia  svlde&t  mori%  races  li  well  as  ae^ea  (Pl|are  12)  and 
rspreients  one  of  NIA'S  reBeareh  prioi'tClea.    The  study  of  the  health 
related  effecCs  of  i^rlef,  beriav^ant,  and  llvli^  Iqnggr  Chan  onei 
conesmporarles  atm  also  aifeag  of  Iffl^rtanse  whleJi  ireatly  affeet  the 
quality  of  llfg  of  Quif  glders* 

Certainly,  the  parclqlpatlan  of  the  elderly  in  the  labor  foree  la  an 
Important  fietor  In  tesai  of  health  and  yell-heir^*     Aceordln|  to'tht  U.S* 
Labor  Dgparbnenti  a  ilgnlf leant  nisWer  of  people  over  65  eontlnue  to  work 
altthoughi  In  general |  there  haa  bten  a  decline  in  the  average  age  at 
retlr^ent*     In  ,  almost  ^  mill  Ian  people  over  65^17  percent  of  all 

elderly— rem  a  Ined  In  the  later  farce*    There  were,  however,  Important 
differences  aaofBi  these  older  workers  paftleularly  In  the  r^ard  to  their 
marttal  itatus*     It  appears  that  Labor  force  partlslpatloh  raay  be  a 
^aatter  of  eeono^sle  necesaityj  In  spite  of  Social  Security  and  Government 
suppt^rt  prOi^rass  for  the  elderl>.  , 

Knowli^  who  the  elderly  are  is  of  critical  jj^portance  In  our  health 
car?  and  social  welfare  oyBteras*     In  order  to  place  services  where 
they  are  raosc  needed,        need  to  know  where  Ch^  elderly  live  or  whtre 
they  isove*     That  Mtarnl  Beach  say  be  a  raecea  for  fleeing  New  Yofkers 
is  obvious*  b'it  until  recently  *  no  com  prehenilve  atudiei  have  been  done 
on  the  fa  i4  ration  pa*^  terns  of  the  elderly.     I  am  very  pleaded  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  first  such  study  Is  helr^  supported  by  NIA*     The  de|ree 
to  whteh  aoves  are  liealth  related  or  due  to  eeonflcalc  or  other  social 
faetofH  .^lieh  as  retlrenent  have  yet  to  be  deEetratned. 

L^t'ae  coneiude  by  a^iphastzln^   that  research ,  such  as  thal^^^  conducted 
at  NIA  provtdei  the  Tost  proitstr^  mechanisa  to  control  .splralif^  health 

\ 
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aosts^     NtA  li  cuffentiy  eaffyli^  oat  extensive  otu       .i  in.  ellnieii  and 
basic  seienees  iueh  aa  "necabolisa ,  endocrlnoLoiy ,  pha^aeaLo^y,  bloehaa- 
litry,  and  nutrlCion  in  order  to  beCEef  understand  the  deeiines  In  body 
functions  which  occur  with        t  why  these  differ  afflon^  Indivlduais,  and 


It  sesna  likely  that  with  the  ffult  of  eurrent  reigarch  the  eLderly 
Aserleans  of  the  year  203n-^whQ  are  alive  and  a4iE^   today—will  be 
healthier  and  aore  active.     Each  day  there  is  a  net  Inereaae  of  iWie. 
1,400  elderly  as  5,000  Agerleana  jQln  the  ranke  of  the  over  65  iroup  and 
3,600  die  (Figure  13).     It  Is  crucial  that  we  consider  who  the  elderly 
are,  where  thgy  are,  and  their  special  problgfla  In  ih^plt^  future 
health  care  policy.     Hearii^s  iuch  ai  theie  offer  ui  the  opportunity 
to  interact  with  Cora^reis  far  the  benefit  of  our  elderly  eltlEeng-s 


Che  atthoda  best  suited  to  control  these  decl Ines ^ 
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WOfffiN  IN  THE  UBOR  fURKETi     PROSPECTS  AND  POLICIIS 
by 

■'■"mm  •  ^. 

laabel  V.  Sawhlll 

INTRODUCTION 

The  rHEarksblg  Increasd  In  the  labpr  fofee  partieipaElon  of  wofflan 
and  the  acconipanyinf?  dianges  In  gejc  rple  attitudgi  vhieh  have  taken  pfteg 
In  recent  years  are  altering  the  eesnesy  and  the  family  in  fundasentil 
ways.    The  ultimate  eonsequtnces  for  all  sf  Luf  inatltutlqns  can  only  bt 
dimly  pereeiveri  but  they  are  likely  te  be  prRfoundp     The  putpose  sf  this 
paper  Is  te  briefly  dgserlbe  recent  changes  In  vomen's  cs^itment  to  work 
dutsldo  of  the  hoffie.  the  moit  likely  effeeti  for  the  eeonomy  and  the 
fasslly,  and  cho  Ispliqationa  for  policy. 

RICENT  TRINpg  IN  THE_ LABOR  FQRCfE  PARTICIPATION  OP  WGlCT 

While  only  about  one-third  of  adult  wssen  were  In  the  labor  forte 
In  l95Dj  by  1971  the  figure  was  elsse  to  one-half.    The  most  rapid 
Increaaeai have  occurred  aBsong  thase  ireupa  who  were  least  likely  t©  be 
eiaployed  in  the  pasti    aarfled  aothersi  especially  those  with  pre-schsol 
age  children.    One  result  Ig  that  wogen  with  children  are  now  more  llkalv 
to  work  than  Ehese  -^?ltheut  then.    In  part,  this  reflecEg  the  faet  thaE 
any  ioelal  sovement  or  trend  is  likely  to  affeot  the  yeuni  dlapropof tlenately . 
Looking  Just^at  yBmen^  aged  25-34,  the  partlqlpacisn  rate  rose  from 
45  pefcfnt  in  1970  to  61  percent  In  I97ft.    To  iie  thesa  treffdg  gug|est  a 
whole  new  set  of  social  ejcpe^atlbns  among  the  youngef  .generation  and 
Indeed  wp  have  IndtipendDnt  evldenee  of  a  onrked  shift  in  attitudes  about 
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"wofflen'a  pla^t,"  espg^laliy  ^j^.Hg  the  yeung  and  the  wsll-edue4f ed . ^  tU^ 
faLlure  to  faster  Che^^e  stfi-udlnal  shifts  Ifte  prsjf^tleng  cf  labor 
Vjt-;e  p^FtlclpiEien  rpt-  fi  has  icd*  the  levernaaenE  tc  conslatintly  uiJer- 
epclm.ti'  ot*"r'  jth  ?f  paft  trends*     For  gxainplei  In  1973  the  BLS 

published  a  sec  of  projeetlDna  that  InGlfifJjd  a  partlGlpaLion  fate  for 
wufflgn  in  1980  that  waa  exceeded  In  1974,^    There  is      rk  eurfePtly  undervsy 
ac  the  Urban  Institute,  under  ?.  grant  ffom  the  Depnrtffisnt  of  Laber,  which 
la  Intended  to  rectify  this  situation. 

The  Increased  participation  rates  for  wemen  refleet  both  a  greater 
tendency  fer  women  to  seek  paid  jobi  and  a  greater  tendeney  Ee  reoaln  In  ^ 
the  liibof  farce  tBsre  eontlnuously .    Moreever,  women  are  mere  likely  to 
work  full-tlinei  year-round  than  In  the  past.     This  reduetlon  in  turnover 
rates  and  greater  cnnuDitHenL  to  full-Clmg  work  hag  obvloug  Isplicatlong 
for  feroale  earnlngn,  ocGupatlepal  Btatua,  and  unemplsyinent  rates  which 
should  InereaHihgly  approach  those  of  Bales.     Hewever,  at  the  present  . 
time  all  of  these  dif f erentlals  are  quite  Wide  and  have  ihewn  little 
tendency  to  narrow  over  time. 

The  increased  Labor  force  part iclpatlon  rates  of  wsiaen  have  beeti 
accompanied  by  a  dyellne  for  men.     In  1^50,  86  percent  of  adult  men  vete 
In  th*i  labor  force.    The  preporclon  dropped  to  77  percent  In  1978,  osstly 
due  to  later  entry  and  earlier  retirement  but  also  reflec^iiig  a  small 


1  Kiifen  Oppenhelffl  Hasori/ John  C^ojka,  and  Sara  Arber,  "Change  in 
U    S    Wnmen's  Sex-Role  Attitudes.   1964-197&,"  University  of  Michigan, 
Aupust  1075;  Frank  Hott.  "The  NLS  Mature  Weinen's  Cehorti  SoclogCDnomlc 
Overview.''  presented  at  the  Secretary  of  LabofU  Invitational  Cehfcrence 
on  the  Nacional  Lfln^Jtudlnal  Purveys  of  Mature  Women,  January  26,  1978. 

2  b    F    Johnson.  "The  U.  S.  Labor  Force:     Projectlcins  ts  1990,  .-pecial 
Lflbur  Force  Report  156.  1973..  and  C.  T.  Bowfrin  and  T.  !h  Horland,  Beyised 
Prujeetlons  of  the  U,        Ecanomy  to  l9Hrand  1985,"  Monthly  Labor^nVlHy^ 
Vol*  99,  Hiireh  1176,  9-21. 
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decrease  for  muu  In  thy  prise'^^age  y^urs  an  well,     Evencuallyj  the  cjiil^ 
pncl  fenjcile  partielpatlon  rates  may  csnverge,     h  very  slnjpli  (and  thuii 
not  very  dfjfunsibla)  g^trspolatlun  of  pagt  trends  would  sugycst  that  such 
a  convfergencH  would  bccur  when  the  partlctpA tlon  rate  was  abQuC  67  percent 
for  each  sex  in  thy  flrnt  decade  of  the  twynty= first  century,  Anocher 
likely  pogf.lbi  1 1  ty  le  higher  (but  equal)  participation  rateg  for  both 
MiiAun  comb  lilted  with  jihurcyr  houry  of  werk^     Of  course,  if  one  buliavt'g 
thnt  wonien  will  ntivcT  fully  relinqniHh,  or  tngn  be  willing  to  share » 
refjponfilbi n ties  for  homij  ^nd  children,   then  some  permanent  although  much 
ifflaller  dlfferynee  In  partlslpaclon  rates  may  eventually  be  established. 
In  any  case,   the  future  which  eiBerges  will  depend  On  a  variety  of 
adj  uHtniunts ,   liifiluciing  adj  iistnients  in_  policy,  eoine  of  whleh  are  disciis^ed 
below. 

Ha e roe cononj t  c  Pol  Ijiv 

Looking  first  at  the  overall  level  of  defflnnd,  wlint  are  the  chances 
that  it  will  ha  ?njfflclenL  to  absorb  a  growing  Labor  force?     One  Idea, 
whi  ch"  appe^irn  to  be  an  artleli*  nf  falLh  amoni?  ffluch  of  the  publlCj  Isi  tliat 
tliere  are  a  flKcd  nLunber  of  jobs  Ir^  iht^  economy  arid  that  If  wonjen  get 
thOHe  JobH,  men  will  sufftir.     This  conec^rn  Is  rerainl scent  of  the  debate 
In  the  early  19fi0's  .=ihout  tt^chnoiogical  unemp Inynien t -     It  was  argued  tlien 
tluit  miichlner*  were-  replJi'^inr;  bufnan  labor  and  that  this  would  lead  to 
chronic  uneinployment,     SlBllarlyi  the  new  popular  wisdom  argues  that  as 
wonujit  move  from  hope  to  market  place,   thore  will  be  a  glut  of  workers 
competing  for  a  limit»'d  rubber  of  Jobs, 
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To  brgini  laL  mh  OMrftiint:  whui  u  t lie  re  appe.ifii  t  o  be-  sooie  hnBlH  for 
Chufit/  Gonc«rn3.     Flrpt,   ll  Is  Crui?  that  tap  id  etiangeH  in  tlie  numbur  of 
pQQpU' Heeklny  Jebii  iire  likuly  to  overLaJt  thu  ehort-run  capacity  of  labor 
Biarkety  to  abHcjrb  thuni.     Evun  whan  there  U  a  Bufflelent  number  of  jnb^ 
In  thy  aggrf?K^t^'   ^Ke  illffleuU  pracuj^H  of  matchinR  pxisrlng  vacancies; 
with  Ehe  chnrdL^Eerlgtlca  of  Job  s^uker,^  Ig  bQund  to  lanve  Horae  workers 
un«rnpioyed  and  ^omt?  employor^  vitli  unflllod  vscanrloN.     Ony  cannot  use  an 
EngUHh  teacher  as  a  cDfnpuCur  prORrafnmuf  (or  vice  yeran)  .  Secondly, 
future  InL^rt-asei  In  the  rate  at  which  women  participate  In  tlie  labor 
feree  niny  not  bu  corretitly  antlelpatyd,  and  If  undu rest Imatod .  the  result 
ffliiy  be  Inaduquate  niaeroeconnfflic  stimulus  and  n  ohortfall  In  n|?.greyatn 
demand.     Full  f^plnyRipnt  U  a  movlR^  target ;  It  take^  a  growlnj^  number  of 
Jobs  to  pruvIJd  for  a  giowlnn  labor  forces  aiid  wnmen  are  eurryntly  ihu  . 
prlinu  movi:  I  □  -^f  th*^  targt'f  , 

-    But  let  us  a^gLin?u  lliat  the  growth  In  the:  poLiuUlai  female  labor 
force  (I.o.s  the  nuriber  of  women  who  would  want  to  work  If  the  ecsnoray 
were  at  full  eniplpymgut )  will  be  ant  Iclpated  wltli  ^oine  Hiiccf?sH  and  turn 
our  attention  Instead  to  the  adequacy  of  ag^ruKate  d^niand.     Tt  Is,  of 
eciursei   the  fear  of  Inflation  which  inhlhlt^j  the  full  utilisation  of 
roneroeconsmlc  ffleasurei  to  achieve  or  maintain  full  employment.  While 
Inflation  ran.  Impose  hardships  on  eerta^ln  grnupN  and  lead  to  economic 
distortions,   thy  eostH  of  a  ^luggiyh  of  dep reused  ecnnomy  may  be  even 
hlKher— both  in  tonns  of  the  lost  output  which  Idle  ynrkers  enuld  be 
preduclng,  or  in  term^  of  the  human  eostn  an^ociatef*  with  losi  of  Income, 
Impaired  ne  1  f-enti-yrn ,  and  dldappolntt^d  aspiratinn^w     More  Importantly, 
there  Ui  Incri-aBlng  uncertaiiuy  about  the  rnlatfouphlp  between  unemployment 
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and  infi^tipn  and  th,  .fflcacyof  uilng  ,omu  degree  of  ala.k  in  chi  lib« 
Barkat  a«. a  aeons  of  Idwerliig  the  Inflation  rate.    Aecordlng  to  Gardner 
AckUy.  for  exo^lg,  a  en^  percentage  point  rlst  In  the  unemployment  rate, 
maintained  for  one  yt^ar.  would  only  reduce  Inflatign  by  between  oni^tenth 
and  on.^slxth  of  a  p.rcentaga  Rolnt.^    Othere  contend  that  higher  unemploy- 
ment actually  Induceo  higher  Inflation  due  to  the  tendency  of  bualnepe  to 
paag^ through  thd  higher  costs  aBsoclated  with  underutUizod  capacity. 

It  ly  often  argued  that  the  unemployaent  rate  overstatea  the  degree 
of  ila.k  In  the  labor  market  becauae  many  sf  the  unemployed /are  women  ^d 
teenagera^ ffloving  between  home,  Bchool,  and  work.    It  can  alto  be  argued 
that  the  official  unefflployment  rate  aubatantiaUy  undereBtim£,tes  the 
number  of  peeply  needing  Jobs  becauiie  of  large  numbers  of  dlsceuraged  or 
underemployed  workera,     A  recent  ytudy  by  Profeasor  Lee  Rainwater,  involving 
a  Bamply  of  adult  women  in  8  European  countries,  found  that  57  perrent  of 
all. adult  wofflen  not  currently  In  the  labor  force  would  have  preferred  paid 
work.    With  the  caveat  that  wy  don't  know  what  klnda  of  jobs  or  wages  they 
would  find  aceeptabie,   this  guggesta  a  groat  deal  more  "underemployment^* 
than  unompleyment  In  these  countries  and  a  almllar  situation  probably 
pfevalla  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  costs  of  not  Mtlliiin^  these  underemployed  resources . are  enorEo^ja . 
Large  numbers  of  nonworklng  women,  the  va^t  Bajotlty  of  whom  do  not  have 
yeung  children  to  fully  employ  their  time  at  home,'  Increase  the  dependency 

3.    Gardner  XekLey,  Testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
June  15  J  1978.  - 

I.ee  Rainwater,  ";flf™n's  Employment  Preferences  and  Participation  in 
the  CEC  Count rlea,  ■  Joint  Center  nf  Urbnn  Studies  of  Harvard  Unlver'^lty 
and  M.I.T.,  November  1977,    Also,  see  Ell  Qlniberg,  "The  Job  Problem." 
£LL^AtlfJe_Ame f  1  ean ,  Vol,  237,  No.  5.  November  1977. 
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ratio  (thg  niifflber  ef  pcQpIe  whe  must  be  sypported  by  the  empleyed  pdpulacldn) 
and  reduee  iEandarda  of  living.     In  the  futurei  increases  in  standards  of 
living  aay  hsve  te  come-  m  wuch  from  reduetions  In  the  deptndeney  ratio 
as  frea  increases  in  Individual  productivity.    Th#si  reduecions  in  the 
depgndyney  ratio  will  be^made  psisible  by  (1)  i  decline  in  fertility, 
(2)  an  inerease  in  the  average  age  sf  cetlreaenti  and  (3)  an  Increase  In 
feisale  participation  rates. 

But  «herei  some  ngy  aski  will  the  jobi  come  from  to  employ  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  populating?    Moat  eesneslsti  agree  there  la  no  trick  to 
expanding  total  private  Or  public  output  via  tax  cuts  ur  increaied  government 
estpendlturei*    Hew  qulGkly,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  side  effecti  this 
expansion  In  demand  tranilites  iEself  into  an  expansion  In  employment 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  labor  markets  respond.    Concern  with  theNe 
questions  has  led  to  the  Bearch  for  mere  micrO'^orlented  or  ielective 
measures.  '  ' 

Hi  eroejonggite  Fol  Ijyjf. 

There  Is  Inert'dslng  consensus  about  the  need  to  supplement^  fiical 
and  monetary  }     ley  with  a  more  seleetive  set  of  employment  or  In'iOffle 
(wage^prlee)  poLlclea,    One  can  more  sueeeBifully  navigate  between  the 
ScylJ=a  and  Charybdls  of  Inf  latien^  and  unemplsyment  if  an  approprlatt;  set 
of  Btrv^tural  roeaiures  can  be  designed  and  Implesented,    On  the  employment 
sidei  these  measures  need  to  be  targeEed  at  groups *wlth  above-average 
unempleyment  rates t     teenagefs,  women,  and  ainorltleft.    With  the  possible 
exception  of  minorities,  one  character latie  these  groups  have  in  co^on 
is  a  lack  ef  fecent  labor  matjcet  experience*     MthuT  than  move  from  one  , 
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job  to  anoLhar»  these  ijrpupg  aust  mnke  the  more  difflculL  tranfition  ffoa 

schopl  to  work  or  from  work  in  thu  home  to  wofk  In  Chy  ffliirkec.     During  t 

perleda  ef   rylativt'ly  full  unip  Idymtin  *: ,   pegple  ^lEtempEing  thcige  transitiens 

usually  aceoufit  for  about  halt  of  these  who  are  out  of  work.     In  19?3, 

for  qjcainplg,  when  thy  total  unemployment  rate  was  4*9  percents  the 

proportion  of  thy  uaemployyd  who  were  ni^w  entrants  or  reentranta  to  the 

labor  foreg  was  46  peregnt.^    Grantyd  chat  this  transit  ion  le  difflculti 

thnt  it  affeetg  woBien  fnorq  than  men,  and  that  it  bccQmos  an  inerynslngLy 

iffiportant  rGason  for  unemployniunt  as  econoiale  nondltlens  Improve,  what 

can  by  done  abQut  the  problem? 

One  spproaeh  would  be  to  eatAblinh  spdeial  :employtnent  programs  for 

Inexper ient;ed  workers^-prograffla  designed,  to  eaea  the  transition  into  the 

labor  foree.    For  eKainples  speelijl  apprtmc Iceshlps  at  below^Hrfrkyt  wage 

ratyB  might  be  efitabliyhed  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields »     The  lowdr  wagen 

would  provldu  an  ine^ntlve  for  uirjployyro  to  lilnj  and  train  inexperienced 

workers.    The  govertiBient's  role  could  be  dOTifined  to  certifylni'  the. 

training  component  and  duration  of  the  prograffls,  encouraging  their  devel= 

e;  ;!fnt   (perhaps  through  deraonHCr.it Ion  programii  or  fflodegt  subsidy  of 

deyelopment'  cojits),  and  r€?noving  ppiiglble  barrlafs  to  the  payment  of 

belqw^taarket  wage.^  i  Including  in  iomeeases,  wages  below  the  legal 

alnirauiB,     Thi3  proposal  has  aiudh  in  eoBiffiqn  with  the  idea  of  creating  a 

youth  differential  In  the  minitnum  wage,  except  that  it  incorporates  a 

J 

more  explicit  training  component  and  is  targeted  at  all  inexperienced 
workerfip  not  Just  teenagers .    Qlder  wofflen  entufirig  the  labor  force  after 

5»     KiRjIoj^ent  and  Training  Hopnrr:  of  the  ^res ident ,   lOTSj  Table  A-25. 
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a  lungEhy  iibaence  ralght  ba  ptimu  bgneficiarieSi  for  example.    As  with  the 
ffilnlmum  wage  proposal,  heweveFp  gome  concern  WQultl  undoubEedly  be  velced 
about  thti  pesMible  dlsplacQment  fefffects  for  experieneyd  workerg  and  ffiore 
tho  ; 'Jit  would  nyed  te  be  given  to  the  ellgLbiUEy  requlfementg  for  entry 
Into  the  progfain  £ind  Its  possible  direet  and  IndlfueC  uffQcts, 

If  proptJfly  Litruetured,  Mpuclal  apprenticeship  proyramg  could  aljse 
help  woffien  to  aequlre  the  neceBsary  Dn-the-jeb  traliilng  to  break  InEo 
new  fields.     Certainly,  women'y  future  eniplqyraunt  pro-Fipeets  are  llkyly  to. 
depend  aB  much  on  the  cumpOHltion  oC  demand  as  on  the  overall  rate  of 
^•rowth  In  econonile  activity.     ITiu^,  we  need  to  know  which  oueupatlons  are 
likely  to  expand  iflOHt  rapidly,  and  whL'thef  women  vUl  be  welcome  inj  and 

ready  to  move  Into,  iionLradltlenal  £ leldd,     The  ex ting  occupational 

]    _  _ 

syf»rt?Katlun  of  the  male  and  feMale  work  force  ha?i  been  well^documented, 
It  Its  the  pclinary  reasion  for  wenion'H  lower  pay  and  may  also  Increaue  Cheir 
uneniplaymyhL,     AUhou^h  ^.umy  of  ihU  riegrtBatlon  n^ay  hv  relnted  tn  wonien'R 
lena  eontlnnous  work  hUtoeyi  a  v^reat  deal  of  It  appears  to  be  a  direct 
fefiult  of  cultural  steryotypyg  which  uflecc  both  employe rfi'   and  wofflen'n 
flttlEudcji  In  fl  mutually  reinforcing  fa^^UUon. 

.  To.UTiderstand  the  importance  of  this  lg^ue=  for  the  future,  assume 
for  siaipUclty  that  the  eionotny  Is  divided  Into  Just  two  occupations;  one 
(which  we  can  call  M)  Is  reserved  for  men  and  the  ether  (which  we  can 
call  F)  Ifi  resierved  iLor  women.     Now  aHHume  that  5  out  of  every  10  new  job 
operiUuis  are  In  H  and  5  in  V,  but  that.  6  out  of  every  10  "now  wofkors 
coming  inf.*  thv  Uhor  lorce  U  Cemnle.     Clearly^   this  would  lead  to  an 
iipwafd  pre?i?iufu  on  Qialn  employment  and  wage  ratL-i  and  a  eorregpondinK 
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dcrwtiwaf^  ptitasure  on  fyfnaly  imploymDnt  and  wage  ratei^^unloss  wofflon  leek 
Jebp  and  arg  porolEced  or  ^ngauraggd  te  work  In  che  ffiale  sector.  Moreyvtr 
altica  th^  ypvard  preaeure  on  male  wage  raEyg  is  likgly  to  be  greater  than 
the  downward  prgssurg  on  feaaly  wage  rateg  (beeiyse  of  initltuElenal 
rigldltleB  which  tnhlblt  imployers  from  euEElng  wageg),  lueh  Iffibalanriei 
are  llkqly  to  Increase  wages  and  prides,  even  before  ^11  reisurceg  are 
fully  employed.     Thug,   ecdupational  sygf^^gatlon  makes  It  more  difficult 
to  simultaneeuHly  aqhieve  full  ufflploymynE  and  price  gtabiliEy  through 
fflaGroeeongmlc  measures. 

The  above  scenario  agaumes  that  fesale  Jabe  will  not  expand^gg 
rapidly  ay  the  feraale  labor  force.    T>ie  reverge  Ig  algg  quite  posyil 
but  since  the  gryaL  majerlty  of  new  wOfkerg  will  almosE  cgftalnly  be  women, 
thy  demand'supply  balance  Ig  llkyly  to  favor  men  unlegg  there  Is  rapid 
growth  in  the  foiuHlu  aeqtor  of  the  Job  Eirket  or  glgnlflcant  new  job 
opportimltiej.  for  wDQ^n  In  isunlrydiL  i&tiai  fluids,    Wliatever  the  ease»  both 
a  wcll-tunetioiilng  economy  and  grgater  equality  for  women  require  breaking 
down  the  sex-cyping  of  ocLupatlons.    ^here  will  bu  debate  about  whether 
this  is  besE  aecompUghed  through  affifniative  action  programs,  through 
counselling  adolegcent  wsffleni  or  through  a  general  shift  in  goclalizfltlsn 
pracElces  which  nffeet  evnn  very  y.:ung  children,  but  prsbatily  all  three 
will  need  to  play  a  role.    The  time  frames  In  which  thoy  will  be  effectivii 
are,  of  eourge,  very  different.     Affirtnative  .iictlon  progrsftg  may  have  thr, 
omalU*at  Jlxe£t  ImpaeE  but  one  which  Is  at  leagt  Inmjediate.     Unfortunat  ily , 
the  hlHtorlciil  effe-Eiveness  of  thegp  programs  has  beeti  undernined  by 
adainUit  rntlve  Inu f  f  I  t'lency ,  the  **lnadfiquaey"  of  fesoureeg  comsilEted  to 
enforecnienE,  aitd  a  slnal locat'i on  of  these  limited  regourees  to  the 
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procEsslng  of  Indiyldual  cases  raEher  Ehari  cq  rQatlhg  sut  yndonlc  patterns 
and  practices  pf  discrimination, ^    I£  Implemynied  properly,   the  longer-run 
effects  of  these  equal  opps.rtuiilty  programs  afy  potentially  great.  The 
klind  of  Inereiaental  progfesa  whlth  l¥  currently  taking  place  under  their 
ausplees  becofflea  the  basis  for  a  cumulative  and  nore  fundamental  change 
In  attitudes.     Little  glfls  will  nut  aspire  to  be  agtronautM  until  aoffle 
pioneering  woman  becoiBeii  the  flrit  oceupaflt  nf  a  ipace  yhlp  aid  llLtle 
boys  will  only  be  willing  to  work  as  seeretarlcg  If  their  fathers  first 
show  them  the  way* 

One  reason  there  la  a  critical  need  to  find  new  gtrategles  for 
dealing  with  the  equal  oppoitunlty  iinpllcatlons  of  sti'     rlty^baied  layoffs 
in  periods  of  high  uneinploymenE  is  btHi.iuge  relatively  little  new  hiring 
takes  place  when  Che  economy  is  depressed,    And,  since  affirmative  action 
has  nradl.tlunally  operated  thraugh  the  hiring  process,  progryss  for  women 
and  minorities  Is  likely  to  by  slowedj  halted,  or  even  reversed  If  few  or 
no  new  hires  are  taking  pl/ice.     In  short,  even  the  bent-^enC oreed  afflrTfiatlve 
action  programs  Will  not  be  terribly  yubeessful  in  a  no-growth  economy, 

Thupp  we  can  conclude  thatwewen's  successful  integration  Into  the 
labor  fflarket  depends  en  the  simul taneous  pursuit  of  two  goals.  Firsts 
there  must  be  a  comraitisent  to  full  employHient  and  a  growth  rate  adequate 
te  absorb  all  those  who  wish   inba.     And  Beesnds   iher^  must^e  a  commitment 
to  eliminate  oc'cupatioual  barrls^tH  which  lower  women' o  earnings  and  employ- 
ffient  Bpper tunic  lea  and  contributM  to  int  latlnnary  prussuies,     Pursuit  of 

6.     Barbara        Bernmann,  ^'Reducing  the  Pe rvasivenesp  of  Dlsnrlraination i " 
In  Jobs  for__AmiLy;^lj£^nH .  Kll  Ginsberg,  ed,   (Enj^.lrwosd  CllffB,  H,  J.i 
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Htlhir  of  thu^io  Ko.iiM  tltn  frprn    chy  othor  l-i  likuly  lu  fru,:.vAiu 

tow.iid  uquQlitv  u'llJ   ^j^^^      .^^r^^^ii  the   yxL*.^nt  lo  which  nyad.-d  aUJ  u^^  Lrr^.-nU; 

wUh  which  pubUt:  ^^^^^^iJtin^  th  in   broadMr  arua  are  du;i{|UuNl,  Ii 

ifi  chuyti  pnlicy  .  I  now  t  \.irn 

'         will ■ 

Bufflclofit.     puhHc:  i^iiilwiEh    th^  cant  inuir^r:  fvnUty  af  un 

uiii^vt'n  uivlaiun  oi   ^^'^p^^^,,  ^^^^  J.  ^ l'^^  t  w  t-^-n   rij^n  ^ind  wumuti  for  fiurTu-  ;,n,i 

family  Mfo,     ft  muj,t  ^^.^^^^  vHh  th^-    disii^'-  alonu  whiLii  a  rapid  duin^-u 

In  iht-  actiLil  t^r  pi!rf^*>|  c  ^^^^-tiii    IinpuSi-L  uu  i  nd  i  v  I  iiu;j  1 5i 

nnd  '4qr  I  ill    i  n?^  c  Uu  t  i  f'^  ^^Ptclf  i  rr^i  H  y  ,    t  lu=  iitUmLiun         ih^  Conriri-pi 

MoT*-'  '  ,5   -  - 

and  t*rlu:rti  mf^-hl  LiiitJiq.  .  r^duij  foui;  ar^^.u., 

FirHt,  yt;  nt;t'd   f  pt)i|rlM.|   which  will   huln   thr  ^Fu^^ltii'  ntinHur 

aE  wuik.     Sue  nnd,         •tj,,^  t^i^^UnK    i^iWH  niul  i>oilrirM  which  air- 

olr;uii-ti'  h.-  nHM-  thtry  ^^.ff^'il'^  ■iL-pt-nc?,--    .  y  :\h   ihv  n.ji  ':i.     Third,  wo 

faust  Mlinulp.iiiuoii^ily   ^^^^t^^j^  ^    fj? '^'-^    ^oJ?.c:ii'M  whleli  will  pruLf-ut  thnjiu 

indivi  dual  ;i   (muMLly  ^'^i,.^.  _     ?   «f'!Mii n p  ropo r  U  jna f  .j i y  tu^ar  thi'  crht  n  of 

past  d(ncf  J.t,,in,if  iOfi  ur  ^^^^^^  e.ifllt-r    /iJupitd  a         j  a  ]  ly^appi  ovtHl  [iatc^'n 

of  di!pL*ndi?nry  ,      Fii^.tji;^^  ^  ifjiuro    thoiio  yD!jMj;i'r  womPn,   oj^ptu:  1  a  1  Ay 

nmnnj^  tluj  pou.    .Hid  Li'      .     ,       ,,5 « ^ii^it.  who^.u  H  f  o  ehaiunji  LtHiLinuc  tf>  'h- 
^"p  i  1  rii 

cpnntrjiined  hy   thnir   %        _       ,>?^iri!i'!hii^ii   or  uii  Info  r  mud   1  n  w.=  m  t  mr  n  t  In 

me.  r   LradUinn-il   i'^) j  VHy  i-.i  r  ly  ch  i  1  dh  ^' a  r  i      ,   o.^rlv  marria>us 
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Ail  i.-n^-        vi;^.:  juh-,  =  =  vnr  ill   fu^jii;  uskI  on.-  in  El.*-  a.jr?:j:l-- 

iu\  r.^.^l  .Jltf!  i^^bor  -;.if^..-^  .     A  iwr.it  i-'f  r*M.»?.ir.Ji 

n,.  ^       .       ,  ^  1    Hull       -'i  .'^iHM- 

InJ.viOua;.   liivalv;^.:  ,         r    ilin^  lu=ih,-     n  i  f    r -t  I  :  y        ^i- u- r- i  r.-.l . 
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■  Involvtif;  Ji'lu^iitlrtg  iht-  CArvtui   children  and  uthrr  ho  ■  H'hnJ'j  tank^:^  to 
mniu  uiii-ciui  iKvii  Inhtltiiiiuunt     nchofllii,  day-carr  t-ynt^'r^t  i;ft;e?rc!ai 
eltfijufn^  j-MtabJl?iKTnfiU?i,   friit  juriirjta ,  ucc.     A  fourth  pesHibllity  woiild  be 
to  r.pnutii^ii  the  wijfk  whlth  pruriently  t.iksi.'*  pldCt?  w!;Jii?!  f  nisi  ly  ^ .      i  hapii 

pfuvl  d  Lfi>-  n.jr.ifltM*   Eu  iill   Eh"tii^  who  tdfo  ftff  yunng  tl.ildren,  ii-H  jg 
curfLMEly  dcmr  In  Hungary,   or  provfdinf,  vqi.s'hi'r*!  x'hlch  can  be  uaed  fyr 
child  ciir?.'  within  or  ont;ildu  of  cru*  hor,??.     Finnil:,  n^--^  waysi  of  organS'lng 
^  vork  In  tho  ririt  ku  t^^jiuth  aa  tsore  fl^.^^lbi4?  ftr  iiiic  r  rtjr^rfgry ,  rayre  cgnvtsnk'nt  ly 
lof:»iErd  Wi.ifk  phict'tJi  nnd  csphiinl?'  or?  t  r/ntfi  f  t  r^^^'^f^^j^ffT  to  ni?^ 

Efjcjj'f  ri7>hi  r   1  nr,ir.inn?i=-eDuld  help  Eo  mtrut   t)w  n»-M  1     lif   twb^t?.ii'n';  f  fa-illit-n. 
In  tht*  lanfini^jt  of  thin  piipt^r  It  1,4  riPE  pofiHitjlci  Ey  uvA^n  begin  Eo  l.^y  out 
/iH   th^  tiitrfniic  ivr  ^'OHciu-i  SJbich  i?:l^ht  hi-  ck-vulopyd   In  chi^iu;  iiT'-d^i,    their  . 
CfiHtii  .ind   bcnrfi'  >,    find   thylf  ullim.ilu  On  nucial   I  n?*  C 1  E    E  i  on  si  jnd 

praph-'u  bfeh.iv'ur.     Hiit'li  inuft!   Ernju^-hi  ju'iJihi   la  hv  dtvuEud   tn  thcsy  quL-itiona. 
\flijE    lE   i'i   impisrE^nU   Ehat   all  po'iHihli*  n  U     n/iE  i  vifM  by   Igt^'^.^d  .ir  be  fiwi- 
Ku     ill  poll  £  y  c.ii !.*1  ?i i' L';i  j rotHi d  nny  *i  i n^;  1  m      p  ton ch     "   f '  I t  o  ''o i- 1 j^^n  t  7A' 
tho.  rr^d   1 1  ? f  5} u 1 1 1  =  p r o fi c'  J  'i  E  r  t  u 1 .     On u     1  E u r n -i t  i  vt: ,  o f     1' "J r o  ,   is  to 
du  iioff^Mfm  n*-w  un  th^-  piillcy   'font.     Th  1  ?i     ) ! t  n.i  1 1  vti  h,in  it^  ov..   ';,t  c-^ 
ImpKro'  :  .nji   (nrkUocEt'd  Fhlldr*'n?  di'cllnin^J  ftTtMlty?   luyor  fj'mrilj.'  hibf-'r 
luf^*'  p,irt    i!4]}.a  ii^n?  j^rr,!t .  f  '  riHipim^U    'ru'ii'i  yf  privait'  m:if  K*^  Em  ? )  whlrh  ^1^0 

Thst  ntiigtii  '^         ;?^lfri*^M    in  1  pr.if  E  1  rt-^i  Ehat  hiivi;  fVilliMi   intc*  ihl^  ^ 

n-  jtMUly  i  i  n  ii  -ip^Mvi'?  Ln   {t:^i??1;ij   ih^tJUind't  j  tt^^w  si  laE  I  uii  ^  nf 

ehiiUtri^u'-   lu  ?  hf  rcjurfu,     Esii^iph//^   iii.:Iiidr  frlni^t*  btMiuflt   iirid  Pftniion  ^ 
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and  ml  n  I   r/  -Hf  r  v  l  <    »   pT'i  t  t'ct  i  v.-   I  .ilHif  1  .sys  ,   c  r  u  J  L  l  '  ir^M  p  r  ijc  t  i  c  tjiii  ^ 

aliv  lit   th'--  {•  !'(>ri!;^i '  >:  pi^-.li  ion  ut   a]  \   in<!  i  vidua  I     .sfni   f,iJ7ii  1  1      ,   ,i  rt-  nu  r ' 

) 

flgij  Inst  wonst^n  pv-  f     t-   ( u  4  rr  t   in  t  i  a-  r  d  s  f  ^  tj  f   a  f  w  m  i  nu  r  p  f  u  v  i  n  i  y  fi  )  ^    i  K  y 
Are  3  E  r  ui:  t  u  f  I' d  in  .s  way  whith  fiivarii  f  ar:?  i  1 1 1'ji  iii  wlilrh  thyfL^  iv^  a  haarm.ri-. 
npaii-yr:  i;=i-r  tli:5!;«=  wlih  Jwa  »;arnurn.     Thu:!,,   indt  vidu.ilsj  vha  da  no  L  pur?nic 
1 1  f  c  i  1  n:'.u  of  ma f  f  1 H L li  tint^  i mi  I  v  I  tl j hi  I  w  i  1}!  t-f-u'.h  u pO uii u  pt?  r  f  o  f cs I n 'f,  t   o I  f 
t  r .id  L  L  i  on  =1 1   f  n  1 >i  a  f  u  gene  r  j  1 1  y  po n a  U ^1 . 

HiiTf'  Mpj^rt  f  I  iMl  1 J      t)w   H-'cia\    yefiuiity   lij^Lcn  hi  pln^uitjd  hy  two  ninjy 
pruh  j  i^riij .     Fir-u,  Nlnr^-  th^-  ^k^t/lal  :;t.M.:ri!y  Act  y.i;^   iiiUt,Jly  I  n  l  r  o.hu^ijd 
Iti  th?^  ml  d- thi  rt  I  I'li  ,   ih*'  l^«buf   fr>r'-i^  p.i  f  1 1  r  i     i  I  on  uf  wlvu?i  hnti  ini:.Y\' 

setTiif  i  ty  'taxtf^i  .  Yn^  rr^fiME  fa::i:  the  pfOsftMif  itf  riMriviny  htnrfir?i  iiii  I-it'K 
Of  ofjly  «1  lightly   larif.^f  rh.iri  h^id  thpy  ritAv.^d  Ih;:^"  .in<!  ton  t  f  Uhi  f  n  d  nnihln?^ 

that  thoy  will  uvi-nLujiny  ffriLn  Muf  f  i  r  1 1  ri  t.  pol  1  e  i  t  ,i  1  Mtrt'iiKth  tn  ruhul 
aggliusC  whvi^   i«  0 'i'lrnt  1  al  ly    i     Mb-i  {  d  ;     1 1  nn  al   hn-iM  chn  h!??  with  d^'pi'ndr'nt 
jitJtiit^  by  thufii'  wtLhuut  riu-ri. 

to  linffK'fTijkin}^  nri\  nof   InfiurtMi  .i^   Indlvidu.ili  I       uniy  iin   i!i-^if  hu^hnnd;^' 

end'  in  div-V^  ■- .     If  ?h»'  "eI"  ad  1  M  nti  i  1 "  e^.s  r  r  1  .if^t-   in  vlowid  n?i  an  rqu/jl 
piirCnp  rfihlp   ta  yhS.ch  tswh  cunlrib»iLt:M  valii^sbli^  j'uodfi  nud  mtylcvii 
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..iM«!!:i.rr^"{  '-^  1  '  '  i  It'  ?'  .^  ri  ! 
dt'\u-i\'U'ui  'v'   h<  I.*  fit; 


i).:        „  I. 


;irc   i-q  u  L  v.t  I  lis  t    fur  icix 

-.M  rv-  I  !■  Li  [  ni     i.^£i<i!,;.t=-i     fir     in  ihi-if 

i E;i-*']i.      Fln.il  !v,  hrtMU'^"  ^ilrii^i!? 


u|  r;.u;r:ii 


.i  :  f:  i  I'  V  i  ri,;  IK' 


Nnr  iicMl    it?     lV,v    K^l  h.in 
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Hlvi!  h/i',»S='.  !     \<K"\U/  whu,   f.M-  ri'a?i..|=.^        i.rlV'f^.   ur  ..luUjrinny,  wl;,}i   ..  - 

fR'nir  ihn    .ulv.iiil  mw    .iM'^fii.-i    Kindllf-:.    with    a    nu!  H-S^[»  1 :     t:  <  5  ?ipi.KiM«: 

of  h.j-n^  !;...kMf  Mi-rviri^ri  wjiUli  <ni..';:=^=  ^i^Hi;         Mirri'tJtly  pruvMt^^,     In  C'ffi^irE, 

Ml  i!  Df'MiMnp  1  uyud  wilt: 


ill  nui'U'l  Sru-i 
thi  'J    ;      '  III! 

i  iii  r  t'-i'    h^'iHi  1 


i?aitu-r  fanJih'-:  ■^]>iU}  ;a;nulUi!ti.MM;.ilv  I  n  t  >t  i  ti  1  nn  h^ira  prnt  ret  H^-'"-^  f^^i^  ^'^^""^ 
w!.,.  \  IV-  di'v.^i.-d  ...u-^    .'f   all  of    thc-ir   liv.-=   to  hu^iuMriaki  Wf   turn  nov 

ei,ur  .'xt.Midfd  ni    ihf   n^iar  l^.n'.M-  ht^twrcii  pubUc  pulley  .itid. 


;  rv[*-^w dvd  .ih.i  -^'^ 


i-lii:..'.!   i  U-ld,    It  wjuld  ha'  r  i=r,  at^uf  vnluf:  nnd  pri;-] 1 1  >^<- - 
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) 

«ijrv|rr^#tg  thn  faiuHy  and  nh^ro?i  in  thy  ntnnd/ird  uf   livlno  whir!,  lu- r 

\ 

unihild  work  unii  hur  hm.b.wd '  ti  .Mrnlngn  pruvldu.     Tht  fifuancliJl  b^uppuri 
whS-ch  nKiT  ri>i;Hivi;?i   U  Ck^pcnuac  ion  B^^r^rvlcea  rundarud.     In  thlM  uvu--^' 
i&w   i:i  hvln-^  "^  .Id,"  .lUhpuKh  Ikt  "salary"  my  be   lnri--1y  tju  t  i-rml  lu-d  hv 
tln^  .1   h.^r  hu.,!      .1  arid  only   luo,,-  jy   f^.i^jd   Co  hjr  own  tjffurtfi. 

thu  r»^I(itlon?ihlp  boLw^^  n  Uu^  iwu  will  dopond  uii  thu  uxUni  te  whldi  huf  own 
]v^,.^h.inrd  nfiofEH  can^rihutt^  rp  hor  hunh..nd':i  HucclnH  and  ui>  thu  ujtii^nL  to 

with  mors  .ictPinp  1  lijhud  wivus.     BuLh  apuuixun  mAy  npjv.ti  that   It  Is  hoHt  fer 
th<^  wiftf  to  duvott!  htr  tlnsg  tu  child  c^nri.  and  uthur  hoRie-based  nctlvlLleM 
W4iiii?  tht'  htniband  yp*jc  1  a  1  i     n  (ri     ^rnln^^  thu  fartiily  nuiofsi?,     HurrBally,  thin 
/irr^iiifv^jiunj   vorkfi  woll,   hut  prubl<'f^   rran  o^Jtuf  fur  ii  mnnbvr  of  rnnHoiiH, 

spoii^io  muHt  Aiypuiuj  an  volnntary  cnmpllnnco  wUh  chf;  ti^ffDM  of   rh^>  3j;rfMnitMU, 
Thyrn  is  no  le^ial  tvcuiivi^v   (osuepc  dlvorcf?).  ^jhould  lather  p;irty  bo  niixliSi^nL 
m  p.'rfofjiil  n,^  hlH  or  hi^r  .iM^lHn.;d  dutii-ii.     Thij>   U^[tnm.\l  Lly  .ilun   i*;ndH  io 
umJormlni^   th.-  df>;MlEy  and  ftnnru:|;i]   Indi-p-ndciicu  of  chif  wife-.     ^Prond,  nor.c 
MUfih/indM  Jirt'  not  u,  iiffprfj  huEai-mnk  1  n wi-iH,     A;^  Carolyn  Bi>ll  ha?i 

r*?fiilnJ*/d  vi-i,   huL  t'vrry  ,:an   (uf   ihijuld)  iiiiy'-Qri  a  racijl)*        Andj   nii  lonH 

have   In.-iu.iL  L-  ti'^^   in  rarhin^;;,    rhif^  will    -nnUnu.^  f.s         tli.>  .M-^r. 
l^u^ru  uni>   inr.;ni>   1      Insut  f  IcLt-nt,    Lhi'U   U  nay  ht:  ni-c^iiyiaf  y  fn-  [w>rh  ^^pcf|N«'H 
ro  wnrk  uuE*Udt'   iho  h.i---,    l^'adin^   to  n\\   the  prnhU-i^u  alrt^ah    aifiru^Mt^d  in 
rn-ni'-i  i-ri       f  :i   th.^   twij-^^arni'r  f^isily,     A  third  ..ind  priihu'-i  oc:cur?} 
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whiui  yfjRjjvj!  wlio  ?jpt?  c  iiil  in  buing  wivt;s  and  fnnftherH  find  thetr:!ie  1  vea 

"unump  iuytd"  Im  at  4- i;nf  ijer  diiy  to  t  husband'is  dcdth,  nr  laory  likt:!.,  as 

Tl'i*^  climb   in  thi:  iiivori'^   !iit«?  Hcui  U'^mh  pr(:iLC*?ding  at  an  unprccudnnted 

rate,     Unt'   Tiiuult  ha?j  br-Hn  an  iMiurraoi]^   incfeaflg  in  5ilnp,l£i  =  p.arcnE  fntnliles, 

u  .  _ 

eLipcn;i.ily  Ehn.Me  h<;a!jL»(l  by  wcjiaun."     liytwyon  1970  and  alony,  thu 

jif  opoEt  lun  d[  .i  i  i  children  tiiidt^r         living  in  s  i  jiglu^  pnrenc  homup  rusi? 

ffoin  12  pfjftiuhE         1/  pufiH'nt  ijnd  mtf;iL  ot  thiH   lntfu::'^»-  can  be  tracqU  bafik 

to  rising  marical  1  nut  ah  I  j  i.  ty .     Nlnt?  out  of  pvL>ry  10  of  Ehyse  children  live 

with  th'^lr  mat^.-fj  and  U^*  ptjrct'nt  gt   Ehe^itJ   f f^m.n lii^^hQadud  famlllus  are 
10 

V o  1  i  c  i       firQ  f  1  tj *j  l! f  j  i.  I n  l  ■  p  r o  t  f  ■  t  wtMSti n  and  eh  1 1 d  r '.mi  f  v pig  the 
fiiifttidiai  {TQiMii^qiii^ni't^ji  yf  filvofc*'^     Mu^jt  wnnien  who  have  devstnd  EhyS-^elve?* 
to  a  !»  Hn!-i;i:ik  I  n^;  c:aft-*ef  will  np  ^   bt?  able  to  earn  Lnoupji  to  riiipport  thQlv 
{miLllo^i.     ThM  |ca;it  forEuriati^  niny  ho  furcud  lo  turn  i  i  public.-  anMlntanee 
yjilU'  thr-  tnurt-   (ntiuM,itv  may  rurtlvi'  b.i^lp  t'rj-n  relntives  or  fia^  Eh::'l.r 
forEiT  fiu'ih.JJil^i ,     Vi'  r  :iu:  ^  ^nppnri    1     nut   itl^biiyH   ro^i/htoffiin^  and  'it  may  bt? 
fduai  1   1  n  nmount  , 

Banod  ufj  iu^w  d.i^  i   -  rym  a  natiunal  prnbaEil  1  ity  naniplui  wf  gMtlmatq 
thiit  ahuut   ^(]  pt'ft-cn:         Ehu  dfvorit'd,    U'parftfijd,   iinti  sslnnl*?  women  eliglblo 
to  ruceivi-  clU  Id  iuv.,  -r£         alimnny   fruui  the  faOu-fN  uf  Eheir  childien 
nt:ver  m  i:*  t  wi-  Mutti  ariH  hi  t  ,Ln.    .     In  add  i  Elcm  j   tbD^e  wh  i  UApciU'nced 
n  hi-Uory     f   :;Dm'^  ';'Jp;i*fE,    V'ft<'n   r-'MfvL'  pavr.f-iirti   i  rrt' r^'n  a?  5  y  nr  for  a 
limit  I'd  pf  t  1 '  d  n  f   E  Init' . 

9.  Il.'ath.?f  L.  RoM?i  niid'  Iu;gi*-;1  ^awhiil,  Vine  Tx.'lPJi.kiL^L^ .  J^^^^^S^^ 
t,i    Kami  1 1'^^  Jif^iidjMi  by  Wai^MP   {Wa-ihi  n^U  on .   D.   C.  :     Thu  Urban   ^     c  i  i 

FiTjiula?,  h.n  Krpujrta,   Serl''-^  P-:Q,   H.)  .   7^1   (Ct'ninhi  Bufi'.in,  Doc*:nhf'r  19/ j). 
"Hnu^Uh^hi  >i«nfy   in    'fuu   It*   i9?'t  and  Kt=liM:tud  fioclal   ;^^d  Scnnqslf:  Ch,r  1'  = 
ifUic'i  of  Htjuu^hold  . ,     Cuj  r^ii^t^Jip   *  i;  Ju^  100 
(WajihinKt  nn.  "D.    C  .  ,    11  / '  )  , 
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family  pv»r  yifar  In  LJ?j  lii.ilarH,  Typiui^ly,  thl*;  <in,iH]fiL  iiin^H  lu  Muppnrl 
ni/vt?ra!  thiltjiun  aikl  nii/ijth  aSjOUt  half  of  ihv  family'. ;  uub^;  t  h  t  •  ru'c  (i,i>,, 
puvt-rty   1'-vi;J)   [u  (ftlii .     1  fi  a  only  abuiit    J  jn-fcuiif    <>i  all 

i'lljUl'U-   f  umal  I  — iit'adi'tJ   far:;Iii«i-i   ri;(.ilv.-  i:nuii>'h   In  diild  Hijjipnrt    rind  all!;;!. 

I  I 

f-iii^*.^  and  c:i.i;njiw;,  1  f  1  rill , 

d;v<irrt'  i  :i  tsnlikuly  (or  always]  happtnii  la  Murni'yno  i-ltnj)  nnU  thai  wlitn  it 
fluoti  nrriir,  rh'l!]  'JuppOEL  of  allr^iuv  will  lu'  paid,  Tlu'  fauLa  i:lEtjd  \iiTv 
iiu^y^vHi  th/it  till  riiAh  ,irt>  hiijiur  tiwjn  cuniniimly  ho  1  iuvi^d ,  Ah  in  tht-  '  .i'.f 
ui  '.or  la]  ■.]■  \  huuKliiH^  E-liOri'  iuay  h*'  an*  .  to  .i.  =  v.'l"p  !,■■«  pnliiit;/! 
an:;  ..K-t  h  ::5 1  =i--.-  ./  jirh   iuUMV'.'  f.hjt   ■  ^ii^  r::ak ^       rv-.'  tiM/i.f  fuir     '  n 

tin'   t^^'fiiffi  <iM         ^■irMfsr  i  ;i  Vi>  ^  c  h'mi  !.   in  marrl  ■.■f'       '  n  liunlu^n'! rar'  : 
In  piIiiriplM,    lift'   !      .r;uHts^^''^'^^^iJ   ^i.uiirity,   and  ^illm^|iJy  ur  di  i  hi  ?;iipi 
all    ii!'lp  to  pruft'f/L   th^j  i^i^in'-Tnahij     fr.'ni  Lhu  "  iifu'uip  I  uynt-iu vli  1  til  di  vo  ri:i'  (> 

atii  cirv  nki'!-^  t.*  pr^rh.ijr.   in  t!u^   fMiKfis  wr         1   Hnj  hu'ihan>i'i 

vifti  lutrii^maki       y^wt."-:  !nHn,^  a-ikr.i  lu  ^\>n  ^  r  i  biit  u  lo  jitatu  uni^Kip  I  nynii^iiL 
fusfn;-  r'.atluii  faiidii  a>^  w^-Ii.     Ci'^iM  tita!  vitli  cHluc^i!  i  on ,   nr  raining, 
t  t*iin;ii.' I  1  laij;  i  mlu-f    -■^ivlvr'^  iuf   Hi^.  Ji  ipLii'';!  i!Qn^L^i;iakt' r  ^   suLfi  j»riit»'"i. 

etiititi  a  valihifjh;  biiMi;r  iii^.nti^it  th>-  tn.-^'ttv  fatt^.j  hy  many  t  i  1  i^-I.l  ai!i^ 
far;:il5t-;. 
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Not  tfl!  <j(^mK:u  wl,u  iu'.ul  h£:TiiliiJM  are  Uui  victifns  of  a  Uu.ith  or  a 

of   MivMii^t''?  'ii  I  1  i!b('-i  r  i  11,5  uarly  ^iU' =     ^"  jit^fuiral,  yuui\y,ii  wi'Mimi  who 

)i  iVn  niit  •r'L         \i]i'L\  \i\,'''\ii'V   i  hui:;i"*i;iK'- r?; ,   to  h-\:'o  (Ariu-vh^   '.■r  tn 

diid  LiH'ir  ;i  1  I  u.i  L  IfJii  t^illfi  fur  .1  liiilcUFit   kind  of  jiDlit:y  ri/MpurUif-, 
Crf/itln,^  Uprjori.   fisr  V.Hii^M'r  Wnr:.- 

Ij  iff.-ly  li^  ^  iuiii  We  kn.jw  iliai  yuMh.^  wumrn  oftun  tMittjr  itK-in  with  Itttlu 
prfpjr.!niHU    a:;:  with  nn  kn-wUnln'^  liI  t  i-rn,|i  Ivui;  nr  uf  tin' 

iJt,n!..^:p:t'''<  a  r         [\n  [  i   .!v'^  i  Unfih  .     r.ir  m^jri'  i'a'Uly  t!i  >  ;   In  Uu'  p;njt,  ynnn>* 

UiiMi    f'-^^'in.         i.i  .i  ;'iui  ti  widir   ;  .  'j.-fupat  ituiil  ciini,;£j^.     If  thuy 

ni'l^,'  lifi  s^'^^!.-  t^f   Eli*-'^*'  iU'W  PppiK  .uiii  t  if^'i ,  HMw  opt  will  Yic  'tuiitod  for 


ihlUtv   rs.  rt!^.^    ,!ifi-  tli'i!    Mu'  'huiC!-:   ;!  ■  •    both  ^ivnil  -.n  '  Mu-ir 

n.r::J.'rd  with  .i  vjvw  im  d.  '-   rnl?, ini;  uh<.^rl!i'r    Liu  v  hi.i-^  prHjjli- 
p.,r;  dlrut  Liun:.  .Mid  wluihi  i    ■  iu -.o  t-i.ir-t:>  .iru  d-/=MrilUu 

RuMiS   .M-ni*).-  w,M:ld  <i't'.idi'r   .''.^   : !.  «:  !■:  .  u  i         ^t^t   i'?    i  n^.rLM  I  vt'/i. 


i  i-,p 
imtf  1  1 '  it 
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In  guneral  ,    th«  pwiiU   Is  that  unt-'a   Hfu  thaiici'y  fifi-  qften  duti'r-  igd, 

oarly  nr;»' ,     One  of  t!\o  martt   nilEltMl  t-vonLH  In  tliy  lift!  of  a  ynun^  wymaii 
i  '-   Uiv:  birt  li  of  }u>f  fli  iit  thlld,     Iji'in-inji       Oil  wh«Mi  iuul  isntiur  wlKit  clreuin^ 
«tafict'n  i\i\n  bLrili  Luaurn,  Hhi-  fri.iy  drop  uui  of  Mrhouh    iij;ivii  tliu  J.ibnr 

atrttvlty   i/i  (in  ihi^  r  hu- .     Wht>rij,}H  uboiit   (Ji  pi!i  Lu;it   i?f   ti'mcilt  s  horn  in  1950 

ijx\y,i\^,('il  in  JM.-jii!/:iI    ini  c'ft  outHc'  hrture  .i^'.t'  20,   90  pcTvi^nE  of  thoju?  born  in 

12  ' 
VJiii  iiVv  uapiTcttfd  to  da  i4i>,   *"     UnU=?,;i  gff^^tit  hy  Uu;   J  ivct  tr;iiieii  ;ivri  L  hib  i  1  i  t  y 

iind  iH  n  i  ?,i!L  1  un  a(  tront  rat  »:-pt  i  ui      :d  nbur  t  i nti  ^   th  1     w  f  i  1    It?. id  to  moTQ 

ndo  b'fif/r'n  t  pr*?gnvinr-y  iintJ  eh  I  1  dhfiir  i  np.  i  mnrh  nf  Jt  nut   of  yedlork,  viih 

poMHlbh*  rtdynrHf    f  [•nfit^fju--n*  e  ,   for  tht?  norSi  w  :,    thi'J  r  !;;hlldri?n,   ;irid  ^uuli-iw. 

For  eXiimpL^i   prt. j;rMnf:y  in   E}u?  nH.i?iE    froqui'tit   ytnKlu  rt'*J*iOfi  that  ^»irls  drop 

uiir  of  Ml.i-HjK     Data  for  indiuiUt'  Uhin  BO  perrcfU  of  the  school  =  r!>ii* 

girLn  who  huc;emei  pruKiUnE   Ipiivi'  fifiis^nl  and  noycr  '.turn  En  lurmnl  prinefltlon, 

AlEhtjuHh   ntl.-   rx  uf   thi*  fldu:  Mrlni!  AnionumiMiE  ?i  iif   1972   fnrhid^i  ?H:hn'-ii 

rGeuiving  ft/doriil  munt^y  ffnm  Mstrludlnn  pri^^HiUU   niu^UjutH  -    the  hnnvy 

f  i  ii.inc  ifil  find  por'ri'MVil  di'rn.ifid'i  uf  tfiild  caro  oftyn  vvnuli   In  Ht ijniil^riHO 

nnfhi       H'^vof  f  niip  1 f  I       f;h*^tr  iMl'jr.it  i  nn?, ,     N.Uiiriillyi   thv  1  ;trk  of  f^duu/st  i  ^ni 

r*  u  iri  ?^   thr-  ^T-isfhor'ii   rcirntfii;  psUrntlal,      AM  ordin^^   to   the-  buiil   r:\l  l:n,iZt  '^ 

av/iiLiKflf',   .it    Li". lit  60  p'  f'-fiit  ~vi   t.!..    iliildriMi  born  u    ,     llurk  hrtviMn 

1954  .nui  iUid  nnt   ,        .  up   f   r    iduptlun  on  AfDC   (Aid  tM  F,tn(  Him* 

uUh  DnjHud^^nl   f:!indr-n!      ;  iwn,^^ 

12.     Kristin  A     ^'-.^r.^  .md  :^it>v.n     .   f:,-*  1  duo  1 1  ,  » jiij-^iif-WiMl !  oi  k  Prt-^^iKin  v 
1  K    Ibid . 

/ 
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CfinL rcif:t!pt i y«  iniu  anumg  yduni',  and  iiiutj.srr led  ppup in  d lot ref»Hlngly 
Ilia  !ffj(irtr <,? .     Ajuofig  ti.u'iM rH  Hurvuyed  In  a  19  71  study  i   fi^wur  Chan  half 
n.'iiMi  ;t  runt  raijupt^  Ivn  thM   lu-jt    Llrnu  ch.JE  tli'jy  ti.jd  hc;x*         Hofuuvefi  only 
dbpuk  ^iO  pprci^rU  'Jf  i       Ui        wuinori  uutiiiuUt'd  to  hp  In  nt?uil  of  uuIj^i Id  I ggd 
f.fsmlly  plnrininK  JU'rvLcu?^  actually  ohLali^ijd  llum  In  19  7^<.^^ 

Ail  lfnpllp_i  that  trju  public  i.'td  pol  If )  -mr!!<L  rB  nt^yd  tp  aeknowl-- 

fJt.ft   L'f'"'fi.K'-Ty  :5r<   .^uxijjri'y  iUji  Lvy  /nid   In  iiij'M,  yf  bifCl^  iuntftsl  scfvlt^us, 

!    -n  '  !it^  In.i.liMiii.  !  f  u  ^         '  un?  r<u  cpi  iun,    U'sal  idiurtlon  muy  rupruiiunt 
: J  >    f-t-, f   /iviilabiL'  uptluh  npt-'is  tu  a  wow»''^  with  nn  ^   \-'iintt'd  jiragnancyj  Fof 
l4jw=lnct;      wiM,Ki'i,   flUiUiL'inH        Huch  id    i-.iOny   through  Medicaid  i&  UiiStMUial 

Piimlly  plunnlftf^;  arid  abof i  ion  ar*.-   tmpurEant  not  ^^-nly  beeausf?  of  their 
dlret  t  .jffiTrt'i  in  pri'vun t  i n^',  unwflntud  chi  l  :   .  sflng  isntJ  Itb  liamedlate 
ifonHUijuunctf-i  hut  alHu  hccituiiv  ttKr/  pftMiefvu  so  Ritiny  ether  sptlona?^  Hconsml 
IndtipfMidtincf  ftjr  a  yuung  wutniUi  ntftinn  n  ehiinci^   to  deli^y  childbGaflng  until 
hUv  h.i^  avqtii  li'd  fju  i  :  i  ^.  I  tntt  iiduf'.ttlyh  iind  expyfinncy        niakq  an  Infpimdd 
iind  Luijjitiluuji  t-hulcu-  ativl  iuui  Uh'  fijytiurttiii   to  ;^uppyrE       cljlld  QitliL-L"  with 
of  without  flit  hf?lp        A  malij  partntjr.     It  aliio  meanH  the  right  to  know 
rtbout  thr-  prnH  and  cony,  af  otlier  al  tt- riiiiE  J '^"i »   including  cfireers  in  areas 

open  Eu  womi'fi  in  tht;  paHt.     Wlivther  bulIi  aUufr     -.y^     will  aetually  be 
available  will  dep*)nd,   In  p^irE,  on  the  huccv^h  uf   thu  efflpleyment  'policies 
dlfieuM  ii'd  r.  r|jB-?f.     In  Lhln  ^i^nNn,  yu  havy  ngw  comr  full  circle, 

l''«,     Jflbn  Rantrw't        .  Molvin  ?>*:'lnLk,   "Hexu.il   Kxptu'Ienee  of  Ynung 
Unfiiarrled  W.^siii^n  in  Unlit?d  Statt^s*,"  F^itrilly  Fl  ;mn  j  nj^jl'^lWeLkli^.l^ 

Vol.        Ho.  ^,  Oeti'iior   1  ^J,  p- 

15,     Alan  Uut trijrhi- r   In^EiE'^'^'^       -  York,   Hew  York- 
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^liij  ^.,ian   un,  ..j'juyiiMiii.    Lilt,,'   ii^  'H^'iinJ  o  ju^  rLvii  i  .      I   r/ni  think 

of    Ui'liMijii;    hut   ihlu  |m  mQiu?  iUl  arj^u-i-nt  tvt  tu' 1  n[f  I  ti^  Jii'li'tivu 
i^jnplu /infant  (K' 1  !    j<'?r  thriri   for  dulni^  nuilihu;  Ai   .ill.     Thu  i:ri'-iilvi*  fh':;!^-* 

itu       nj    )iiyj\    rMr*"i  ;/ 1  '  ,          *    ^n.i/    .il'U!    ;u.'n    fr;.Mn   ilMJHi::,    '  |  nn ' 

afiulit   tlh-'  WiUfari    Im;>i  I  r  ml  i  un?*  t^^^  inuMtip  1 ''yiiu-n  L  ,     ri^nplr  dn  ii  :  %luu 

Ui"    iinr;nplf'y:T^"::t    uf    n   nj.ifrlMd  y;  1  i  i    .hi    'n'ri^niH    a    lIj'.llL  Uu'    Uiu       liiynA^  Ji  L 

Of   ,i  pi.ilt:  hi  r or  Lhu.  ptlAlU  of  a  Li'i'jMKyr  iiri.ihlu   Lu  find  iihi  or 

hi'.r  fiijit    ]<'-\:    i       jUvaUiu  to  Lh^it  ui  ufi  oxpt'i  iuririiMi  worktir  wliti  hrty  juHt 
loMt   a  jub,     I   iifF  i!,H.  hi'liuvij  v/*i  know  as  miKl!  JbouL  Lhij;.r  wi-lf-iri-  luipHuntign 
i\fi  InuMt   puuplu  .i.^HUi^ii' ,     Wif  do  luU  h-A-jt-   VT/  nood  dista  nn   iliu   Intij'^H'  ilv:ilUibIi> 
to  tlitj  ulJ^='^^ploy^  (i  nur  iu   l:r.,imt-  tlit:  ii.udHuru  uf  iinrdshlp  ni  of  lunu£;r 

Etirm  dijbilU*iE  lib?  rth.-iAj,  h^mij  oi  wliluh  dft'  nonutjijnumiu  in  n/iLurL^i  Thu 
fCMulE  hiiti  b(.>[-ii  a  tt'itdifncy  tu  look  iit  i!nL'iiiplt*yrfl*--'U    rntus  by  dt'maf^.r.jplj I  f: 
cutf-orli'M  iifui  U)  .iHti  in.ii  th-u   Lhtviu  Littt'^prlKM  :iru  ^ond  prnxlu?i  for  >'ronomlc 
lifeOiL    ^:^hu   LiI..U'i=Lun   wuultj   |;c   u.'-lv         1  i^;hL*:^M!-;li   1  f   wy   hud   *1   bt'LLUr   uiui».:  s - 
Btandlnj;^f  why  n^y'U*^  h.w<^  !Uj;}u=;    uni^tiip  1  oy-ii  n ^   riitt^s^s  thcih  oHuTn  -nid 

of   t       :i.-yUMiNnr'MM  of  dlfft/rMiit   tvpi^fi  of  unt>mployn'g[v    ..ir  Mnri/in  wulf^fu, 
K I  n .1 1  1  y  ,  Lli .U  u  VI >  r   c  lu-  i  r  l-  f  t  u  n  ■  •.  .mi  t  luj  d  i    r  r  i  h  u  t  i  un  n  i   i  ri  come  an d  w-.r  i  ?"  .j  n- , 
iilgh  u;...  -ployrru'iit   ratrji  -mil  thu  dl  ^cuur  ■\)\ij"X'i\t  of    :,iibi.'i    fiircii.'  pn  r  L 1 i  ^iir  i 
whlidi  tlccuni[j:in  i  C'i   tlujETit    Ifiply  .1  I'-'-'!-  n[    fvAl   ntiLput    ui  lUv  ucnfiomy  nnd  n 
ruf  riVipufid  1  ri'^   r":iuf/t  Inn   In  )^'Iau'''-^^  o[    Hvhu;.     M.iny  vur,."i\  ,   i':p,M"l/il  ly  i 
iir  ■    uildi>ri'f!ipluyed   within    ihc  T'.^y   h.lVO    !>0!rK^    Vnlu;ibli;    dnn5ijyt:ie  Ljsl-v 

t!'  ;u-rfoi:^   l-Mir   I   .|  i'-'.t  S^..!  wh-'tl;'  !  e:r^f^->   Sully  o-  Mipy  ihcir  Li'-.v 

f*r    <:--:i',P'-    n-u  "    t       t  L    rhildfrM     tf^  of   ^^vfli    In   stdLtKij.       lliffi    hi.  :.'n 

1 1  y  Lny   f  u;    0  I  1    A\:h-t !  -  .in  . . 
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The         .tructuto       th.  U.S.  work  for..  «iid,rvcnt  olfinl f l..nc  c^pg,, 
in  thu  I960y  and  ^..ly  1970s  and  wUl,  bc.^u..  ef  d.aegraphlc.  foctWe. 

underga  oquallv  .harp         eppa.lto  ch^ngei  in  tha  193Di,     From  1966  to  \ 
1976  Ehy  nu3hyr  of  oaic  wrkar.  ogud  20=24  incfop.od  f™  6,1        8.2  mUl\^n 
^nd  th.  nuffib.r  ogod  25-34  Ua^  lo^g'  ro  14.5  nllUan.     The  number  of  \ 
'      fem.au  wprkerp  .g,d  20=24  25-34  gre.  oven  Bor.  rapUly,  f™  3,6  and 

4.S  million  In  1966  r.  fi.l  .nd  ..5  ^HUon  In  1975,    the  lnerc...d  number 
of  yc^yng  worker.  ,9  eu..trlpp.d  che  growth  af  tha  eJorall  wsrk  f«..  thac 
tn.  t.tio  Of  M.rk.r.  25^3;  to  tho..  35         ov.r  ju.p.d- by    43  t  .^.ng  ^en 
and  by    76  %  among  weo^n  In  the  period.     Beeauie  ef  Ehe  ineroaied  flow 
ef  youn^  per.anu  into  eaUegu  tho  prc^porUon  pf  e^lUgo  vorker,  belov  35 
re^o  ^sp^^cially  eharply,  frca  3^1  of  .he  eoUcge  work  force  In  1966 
to  over  50*  U  1976  nseng  ^en  and  frs^  451  to  Bit  aaong  wosea.^ 

Whae  ary  thti  ecens^U  effeeeg  ef  such  glgniflcdnc  desaerapHie 
dtvelopaents?  - Does  an  Increas*.  in  the  xolativt  nuaber  sf  young  workers 
ehangc  the  4g«.=e^rninss  prof  lie  ^galn§t  the  young?    Hew  dooi  ch^  market 
adJugE  Ee  drAadEle  gwings  In  Ehy  dge-ceBpeslEion  sf  the  l^bor  fsreel 
WniiE  ate  tha  laplieatietis  ef  the  dsiaographle  bursE  ef  Ehe  Into  iixElo§ 
snd  1970r.  fur  Ehc  19SOs,  when  Ehe  number  of  young  ^QtkswB  is  espoeEed 
tQ  deellne  (Lf.S*  Burgau  of  Ehq  Cengus)? 

One  of  the  moiE  iBpercanc  deEeralnants  of  Ehe  Fesponed  ef  chg  Harkee 
to  ehanftQs  In  Ehe'relaElve  nufflbqf  of  yeung  persons  Js  the  elaSEielty  of 
subsElturUn  between  varieyi  ago  groups.    If  the  qla^itielt/  between  ysunger 
and  older  workers  U  very  large,  Ehe  market  will  be  able  Eq  '^abgarb'^' 
Blgn  If  leant  doafr-graphlcr  upi^and-douiif,  Telatively  easily,     Tf  the  elasEielEy 
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Is  gm.-ill.  sUaablc  ehAnsici  In  ruUtlvB  (.MR^.i  ara  nyoJtid  to  elcar  the  wrkct. 

This  papoE  e«..:jlne=  tho  In  which  th«  Adjusted  te  the 

WtobU  ln««s.  in  yeuHB  p«,on. -in  th.  1960=  and  1970.  and  pro.We, 
eatte«c«  of  .Ehe  subscUutibtUty  cC  youngut  tor  oldor  workrts.  The 
p.l„.tpal  nndlna  U  U,«  th.  d.=OEr.„hl.  .hnn^.n  ^PPP-'  "  h""  ""^^-^  " 
^jor  (wl«  Ih  wh.t  h..  previcu,ly  b«n  vl.wpd       a  r.latlvaly  stnbla  «oh™l= 
„laUcn.  the         .ntnlns.  profllo  of  Wle  work«s.    B«.u..  youn«  »nd 
oldo.  worU«„  .ru  tap.rfect  ,.^».uu.«.  the  ihc«a.«  in  the  relative 

Bu«>ber  o£  youna  w.rkern  r.-dueed  their  inee.e  reUtlve  to  that  of  older 
vorkers.  p.rtUuUrly  a=,on«  the  eolloB-  trnlned.    whether  the  reUtlve 
deell^e  In  e.rnlnB.  «111  P"Si»t       the  l«Ee  eohprt  of  the  de„de  ase., 
erMtlna  ii  llfetlBe  "sUe  of  eohert"  effect  remains  to  be  Been.  , 

The  dependenee  of  the  aje-eamlnRs  pro'lle  on  demoBrnphUAlly-lndueed 
moveientralonfl  a  rel«lv«  de^-nnd  schedule  suRBest,  t„aE  standard  huMn  eapltal 
«del.  ot  the  profile,  whleh  posit  th.t  e.,r„!.nss  rise  »lch  aje  or  e.perien,:e 
jolelx«  n  result  of  Indlvldy.l  Inve.tnent  behavior  sre  Ineooplete,  «pturlni 
«  «ost,the  supply  side  of  the  story  to  the  neRleet  of  de^nrt  taetors.  The 
,   larg,  liadt  of%oh=rt  Sime  on  uarnlnp  and  noalnflnlte  el,3ti=ltles  or  ^ 

.uhstlwtlon  a».n8         groups  found  In  this  .tudy  taplles  th..t    human  eapltal  « 
not  I,  ho„ogentous  Input  with  ,  .Imple  rental  prl».  whose  "units"  of  Investoertt 
deteralne  the  «e=earninE.  profile.,    Olfterenceo  In  the  .ttlvltles  ot  younR  and 
old  workers  and  the  underlylnB  ie.ond  forces  for  those  aetlvitles  deelslvely 
l^tluenee  the  shape  of  the  profile.    To   .nderstand  the  relation  between  eafnlngs 
end  age.  it  Is  neeessary  to  analyse  the  denand  for.wotkers  by  nRe  and  employer 
personnel  pollsUs  and  behavior  as  well  as  human  rapltal  Investnent  dectslens. 
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The  gapbt  Is  divided  into  four  iGcUons.     The  first  dqcu^QOts  the  demo- 
gr/iphlc  shift  uhleh  provides  Ehe  "ijsp^r Iment"  frpE  which  eitiaatei  ef -gyb- 
gUruHori  by  ago  gryupn  e^n  bo  mad«.     Section  11  preagnts  evidence  ot  a 
.Ue.bU  "twl.."  m  the  .gc^e^rnlngi  p..flU  .fi.in.t  y.ung  por.en.  in  th. 
P^Hpd.     Se.clen  III  e.aaln.i  the  ..Unt  to  whUh  the  .hlft  In  the  ai^.^earn£ngs 
profile  can  be  attflbuE.d  to  th.  demeg..phie  eh.ng^p.    Th.  p^per  eaneludes 
vich  3  brief  censlderaaen  of  che  slinlflcanee        Ehe  fladiags 


^  Ch.ingtng  Age  StrueEufe  nf  Ehe  Work  Faree 

.Froffi  Che  lat^  19603  through  "-h^  Bia  1^703,   Ehe  U.S,  l,nhoF  fetee 
tupeflended  qansiderabla  ehMge  In  its  age  scrueturp.    Because  of  ths  "baby 
boon*'  that  fel lowed  Wsrld  War  II  peaked  la  liJi,  the  ni^er  sf  young  psrioni 

In  Ehe  work  foree  rosa  cons Iderably.     B«ou^e  an  unpr eeed.nt^d  proportion 
01  the  young  ,ho..  to  go       to  college,  th.  number  ef  young  college  graduate^ 
Iflcroas.d  especially  rapidly.    Given  the  high  Ubor  participation  ..to  of 
mn  out  of  school,  the  domographlc  and  educational  developEentg  tran^U.ed 
Into  a  major  shift  in  the  supply  of  young  male  ygrkerp  relaUve  to  other 
sale  worker..     A^ong  wo^on  changep  in  female  participation  rat^i  coupled 
Vlch  demographic  developments  to  pfedyee  an  even  larger  ihift  in  the  ggo 
atrueture  of  the  feaiaU  work  force. 

The  broad  Qutllne  of  the  demographic  revolution  In  the  Job  sacket 
IB  examined  in  Table  I,  which  reeerdi  the  ab^olyte  and  relative  number  «f 
workers  aged  25^26  and  froa  I9i6  to  197S.    mint  stands  out  in 
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Niisbifi  RaUiivi  Es 


A. 
1166 

19  72 
1974 
1076 

iq&6^76 


6»n9 

6,78S 
7.376 

3?, 2 


10,7Sl 
11.37S 
11,974 

13J53 

is  -  'I fin 
30.3 


.201 
,121 
,241 
,237 
.270 
i2R2 
40.2 


,312 
,371 
,391 
,42^ 

.502 
42.^ 


2S6 
29Q 
376 

^  S&7 

6S6 
145,0 


1,067 
. 1,137 
1,200  . 

i,3as 

1,725 
2, 20  J 


,129 
ii3l 
.161 

.232 
,2A2 
04,7 


,490 
.514 

,615 
,779 
59,0 


2,057 
2,066 
1,324 
2,772 
3.011 
.  3,334 
62,1 


3,929 
4,220 
4,520 
4,792 
5,110 


,249 
,232 
,240 
,2Bfl 
,239 

42.2 


.475 
,473 
,483 
,497 
,507 

11." 


H,    V01AL1  woRxgns 


1966 

3,601 

4.516 

.220 

.276 

331 

444 

,352 

,472 

l,87t 

1,063 

,311 

,342 

1968 

4,251 

5,104 

.251 

,301 

436 

526 

,397 

.479 

2,104 

1,350 

,317 

.356 

1978 

4,893 

5 , 784 

,276 

'  .322 

115 

'  614 

,483 

,57& 

2,400 

2,764 

.322 

.371 

1972 

5,337 

6,525 

,298 

.365 

620. 

.  aoi 

.5^.0 

,69B 

2,593 

3,068 

,331 

'  ,392 

19  74 

5,867 

7.826 

.  ,322 

,430 

699 

1  ,ioi 

.565 

.810 

. 2,598 

3,452 

,319 

'"  .424 

6,339 

9,183 

,336 

,487 

757 

1 , 308 

.565 

1^04 

2.935: 

3,9SQ 

.3/!6 

.46f« 

1  4  iisnj^e 

76,0 

103,3 

52.? 

76,^ 

128, B 

212.6 

68,5 

120,3 

5f,,2 

^1 

11.3 

3^,3 

cii,r=,.  1977.  T.bU  p.  1J7.     .  ui»  W>.=«n««l  " 
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^th«  tahlo  Ih  Tu^ArVMa  In^-rqnnn  In  tha  absdIutM  and  PeUtlvu  mimboc  of 

20=24  nnd  2S.3i       ov.^^ on.^third  nnJ,  b.c.u«.  af  a  d.cli.o  In  the  number 
of  cvilr  workers  35  And  av.r,  nn  L>n:.r  rfn..  in  the  rncln  of  yeungur 

to  old^r  wrk^r^.     D,ico^p3,u.l  by  .'duc.iclnn,   eKo  t;,bld  dHdw^  eb.U  the 
growth  in  thu.  nu.b.r  .f  yeun,  w.r^.nr.  w..  hishly  ..nc.ntr.tcd  .mong 
coll*..^^  gr.,du.iti-4,  vUh  iha  nuabur  of  :o^24  and  25=3^  yoar  old  eeliogy  ^en 
Bioru  thJn  duuEillny   in  tliu^  du'eiidi?, 

Besa.iflu  'ho  l.ihor  p„ftleipaclDn  r.ic«  of  younc  v,.gon  roi,Q  r.ipidly 
In  tho  lato  I'/fiOu  and  lj;0,,  th^  nravEh  of  the'  foBJls  wrk  forte  undar 
thirty.fivo  yu.if,,  of  af.e  w»  fvur,  eorp  r™«k.,bl.j,     AscofdthB  to  the 
Ilgure-i  In  Pdnul  B.  t'le  nuabpf  of  fen.ile  wnrhura  nBed  20-24  Increasert 
by  76!  whilu  thu  n«b.    agod  li-Ji  increased  by  .03^.    th^sd  sMns  o..,. 
.trippct  thB  r.t«  ;f  1  ,cr«.„o  sf  the  oUh,r  f™ir  uork  force  by  sufflw^en: 
™enlEad.,  t„  ,  u:,„  .N.,  r.»Io  of  30-24  to         ,ear  old  feaale  worker,  by  ■ 
511  ...I  .h.  r.ri.  of  s,.j,       jj,^,^,  , 
*«rNe»,  tb.  ,.u.„... 

..„b..  ^g,,  20.K  tha,,  do„hUn,  ^^^^ 

l-^^  1„         p.ri...    ntu  1«„  ,,,„i„,^  ^^j^^j^^ 

™.b..,  of  y.,.  .,  t»„lP  ht,h  vS,oi'sr..,„aro  workers  also  ro.e,  partUuUrly 

;  .t.  vn         ..radiates  tro,  hkEh  s.hooU  and  eollDd.o  and,  „ore  teportantly 

f  graduate.  ,„t„r(ni!  the  labor  „arket  tell  a  st„,Uar  .tory.  i„ 

a  „ho„I  g^uuate.  p^  tb  ,u.a„d  p„r„n.  in  the 

Uvl:,,,  j„  ■  ^^^^^^  ^_  .^^^^ 

St  =  tUti„  fi,.re.  .„  «„pL„,„.„  ,,,,,1 

(«.t..S,).   10,1  n...  h!,b  „h,„,  ,r..  .at..  ent.r.d  the  Job  «.rket  p.r  tho„„„d 
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seabers  sf  thu  lahar  fDreu  In  i960  ce^prtred  cy  14,3  per  theuiiand  In  1072, 
Fqf  eellt?^tj  ijr JiJiiatiif!  thL'  pieturu        Eioro.  complox».  iig  the  cendcney  te  enroll 
fsf  griidudtK  gtuJl^s  In  the  igfiOa  dtjUiyKd  Ehe  Iftpnet        the  large  elasseg 
on  thu  SjjrkL'C  unill  thij  follbyirig  dyendui  ^  Frem  the  late  IQGOg  to  chc  mid 
i9?03,   thii  r;ici&  of  n<;w  b.ishoior'ii  p.raJu.TLe^  ofj  the  miirkut  to  the  civili.m 
labor  force  rau^hly  doubled*^      '  '  ; 

Becau!^e  Of.iduaCt?  dntJ  refer  ts  fliiw^  rather  thhn  steekn  gf  per^unn  in 
a  wide  age  jt\roupin^,,   thuy  reve-il  fiJrth^r   the  beginnlni!,  of  the  dgellne  In  the 
niimber  of  youn^;  workerjf  uhleh  wLll  m.irk  thi^  l96Qn.     Numbef=,        Hlp/h  nehnol 

and  nollcf^e  f/raduQ  tv:\  Invellyd  off  and  be|T,in  to  drop  reli.it  ivy  to  the  labor 

/ 

forCH  in  the  ciid^sevent  les,     Ttje  dymc>&;faphCft  ctidnge  frbo  Inrge  numbers  tg 
Email  nuBberit  af  yeiin^^  peifuons  is  already  beginnlnjT, 

The  r.hiirp  bufKt  in  tlie  nuraber  e£  young  perserig  prevldes  the  type  ef  exogenQu 
(or  .£n  the  e.ise  of  perngns  by  tcvfeL  ef  t-duration  pre^dgcertiined)  "shsek'*  to 
the  econepiy ,  tha E  would  bo  espeeted  to  altur  the  relative  Insomeg  of  the  youngs 
While  not  a  "elasr.lg^il  espeflsent"  the  changes  ean  bo  viewed  ag  offe^.  lng 
a  ridSdnably  strong  teyt  of  whether  the  age^earnln^.s  f elation  deeg  qv  dses 
ast  dopead  en  fsiGtorfj  beyond  investaentg  in  tralningi   Vag  the  change  In  supply 
lie t'tiinp'in lull  by  I'hjinKt'H  in  relative  wa^eM?  ,  ~ 

II  C h a n g e M_  in__C he  M^-ly-g— Ep-T ^l TJI'  ^-L  V-P " H g '  ■'^'^I.^ ^ ^ 

Evldfinee  on  earning*!  by  age  froffl  the  Current  Population  Survey  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  prsvides  an  angwer  to  this  quesElnnj  the 
CFS  data  show  that  for '^greupn ^ of  workers  with  trad  1  tionally 
itcep  ap.e^earnings  profiled,  notably  en  liege  educated  men  and  te  a  lesser 
fxtent  other  sale  workei f>    _the  late  1960srl^70s  dqHographfe  ehan^es  were 
fleeempanled  by  a  substantial  "twist"  In  the  a^e-earnlfiriS  profile  against 
the  young.     By  eonErar.E,   there  was  no  such  chanp^e  in  the  age^earnlnp.s 
prsflle  for  gfoupii  uf  workers  with  traJ  itl'"»nally  f  Lit  prnflleSj  sueh 
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voaen,  Witly  Other  facEofS  (co  be  gxplorcj  In  seetion  III)  s\^y  have  als© 
been  at  work,   the  cQncatsfnaelan  of  ihsresses  fr.  relntivc  nunhors  and 
decr^asea  In  rqliiElve  wages  In  Ehe  perldd  la  highly  sufigeiElve  ef  mevenenC 
fllong  a  ni^gAElvely  slspyd  demand  eurvai  .yitYx  &  uoderaEe  elaseleXcy  ef 
eubstlEution  bety^tn  workers  of  dlffefene  agos. 

The  avalliible  a^^gren^Ee.  evldenee  en  the  relacl^     InconQ  ef  younfi 
vockefs  is  ^usaatlzyd  in  Table  2,  which  reeerdu  the  taElo  of  £he  aean  Ineooe  q£ 
43-54  year  old  to  20-24  aod  yyjr  old  i,-Qrki?rs,  by  sex  and  eduGailSn,^ 

The  rablc  eeverD  the  perlpd  1968  to  19?4,  when  ihe  Census  data  were  ealcuIaEed 
en  a  cQopar.ihU  baali  and  also  gives  flg«rii§  for  1975  when  the  Census 
laade  mdjof  chanties  In  its  seEhod  ef  cocipllacien,     Fnr  cesparab  lllr.y ,  the 
1975  flgurrM  are  ha^ed  en  percentage  changei  of  Ineoeies  fe?  greupfs  defined 
oa  the  1574  basis.     Th^i  seuree  of  data  and  laeched  ef  adjustment  ire 
described  In  the  table  notes.     The  table  fecdrds  the  annual  s#an  Ineesgs 
of  flll  wsrkars  (eoluans  1^3)|^  and  the  osan  Ineoseg  of  year-reund  full-tlpe 
vorkers  (eslurans  4-6).     The  feraidr  cover  larger  gfeupSt  insludlng  these 
uneaployed  during"  the  yuAf ^  and  will  be  nsere  sensitive  to  eyelle  faetors. 
sueh  as  the  movemenc  from  boom  to  bust  In  the  1968^75  periods 
The  figures  for  year-round  full-tlso  workers  relate  to  3  sofe  iliDlted  group 
(61%  of  malea  25  and  over  and  31%  of  fenale  yerkers  In  1975)^^  but  have 
the  ndvantage  of  providing  better  ceasures  of  wage  rates  and  being  potentially' 
tleas  "conti3iina ted"  hy  syelir  ahonges  In  uneiaploynent*    ^ertg  weoeni  Che 
giieable  nuaber  of  part-tti8e  workers  and  slgnif  icf.nc  non^wage  insoraeg  sakes 
Interpretatlen  of  the  Ineotnes  for.  all  verkers  sosplejCj  siiggestlng  th^t 
ittentlon  be  focused  oa  year-^rOund  full-time  efflpleyees^ 

thf.  ratios  of  meeoes  shov  a  reMrkable  Increase  in  the  premlua  paid 
older  male  workers,  which  is  moit  pronounced  aEong  college  graduatef?*  In 
1968  sen  aged  45-54  working  year-round  fuU-tlffle  earned  H%  sere  than 
year-rdund  fuil-clmG  sen  aged  20-24^..  in  1975  they  earned  100^  mere.     _    _  _ 
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Table 

Old 

R*ttlQ  of  the 
i  la  Younger 

Hejn  Inconc 
Weriife'fa,  1968 

of  ^5= 
-1971 

54 

SsM,  Age  k  EfJue.it  Ian 
1  Grsug 

1 nepmL 
Full- 

of  Ve.af^neund 

Total  Tnc*3ne!i 

196S 

19/4 

1975^^ 

19§8 

1974 

1975^ 

1,  All,  20^2i*  yrars  old 

1.74 

1.99 

2,00 

2.30 

2,43 

2,50 

las 

1.2S 

1,26 

1,18 

1.2& 

1.23 

1,20 

1.23 

1.31 

1.21 

1.24 

1.30 

4.  Cellege  year) 

1.38 

1.61 

.  1.63 

1.43 

1.70 

1,62 

5.  Allp  20-2^*  ye.iFs  old 

1 .21 

1,35 

1.33 

1,38 

1.49 

1.48 

6,  All,  25=34  years  eld 

:.oi 

0.99 

l.li 

lao 

-.  1.05 

ygdfs  old 

1.07 

1.Q8 

1,05 

1.24 

1,19 

1.13 

8,  Collcae  (h  y^jr) 

1.05 

1.14 

1.17 

1.3S 

i.2i 

1.22' 

iourcei  U.S.  Bureau  of  thp  Cenius,  CufrfcnE  Population  ^eportSj  Cons's^rigf  Tncene 
Igrles  P-60i  No.  66,  Eables  39,  4lj  He,  101,  E^blea  53*  S9^  He.  105, 
table  47, 

*1975  baped  on  unpublished  Cerfsus  data  vhleh  gives  inQsmm  In  1974  and  1975 
on  a  eomparable  bAsls.    As  dlicugied  In  Series  F-60,  Ho.  105*  the  ConiuS  used 
A  dlffGrenE  laputation  pcoeedure  for  estiEaaelng  Ineemes  In  1975.     The  niiif  pfs^ 
cedure  tends  Ee  bl*i3  upward  Che  earnings  of  sore  odueactjd  and  oldar  werkers. 
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In  1068  yriir^foiimi  full^Elmp  cpllugc  Bun  ^gcd  parned         iioft'  thflii 

thiflr  yVi\F  old  pt'oraj  in  1971  (s2%  aore.     SLeillaF  p.iCEcrnfi  afo  feund 

In  ihv  tat^l  incycio  diiEii,  with  eIu!  jLargy^^t  i  hnn|]c  al'JO  afsun||  ealU'i,e  w^rkuf^. 

The  situ.ition  for  feeasen  Is  radU.illy  dlffiJryni:,  with  SrtSy  evldimet! 
of  an  IncrLM^iy  (r,  thy  eurvature  ef  thi?  dgu^lnceay  pfofllD  tov  45-54  ycat 
olds  vtfr.^iuri  20-24  y^uir  eldg  and  fuf  45^5^*  yi-^,F  old  veriJU-'?  23^3^  yyar  eld 
Cull  J'  • '  wu:7 1;  n  I  h  y  M  r  -  r  u  u  mi   f  u  1 1  ^  E  1  r"'-?  1  ti  c  uSr-  ?i ,  hue  w  i  C  h  H  E 1 1  c  c  h  a  n  [\  t? 
nthfrvJ-iC.     The  fi-'latlve  infiooe  of  oldtf  woti^n  tended  to  fall  in  terns  of 
total  incQjntjii,  po-iblbly  j^j  a  ruLiult  of  cho  growth  of  the  piSft^Elmy  oldur 
vosen  wgfk  fores?.     Pf ysuatib ly  bye.iusy  ef  the  flat  efoyg-sycelofi  3efr-e._i f n Ings 
profilG  and  diiitlnet  work  espt'rlGncu  patccfn^  of  woni^n,  th**  dt?ne^^.raph*c 
chiingt!?.  appyar  to\havis  had  little  effeet  en  the  curvature  of  the  age 
Ingu^H  profile  of  wnmen, 

III    Rej.uUj^  ?^  Ht^tyit  U-il  _S t aj j j jX^> jX-f\D-^ J^.l!! 

The  duellriy  lii  the  reUtlvi'  e;!rnlnp.fi  of  yourip,  worker s  enn  by  analyzed 
In  greater  detail  uslns  eiore  advanced  st.it  ist  leal\^Kade  Is.    The  renulta  ef  such 
an  anfilyiUr.,  eunt.ilned  in  the  detailed  papi^r  of  wh'|eh  chls  U  a.iuntm.ihy,  showi 

1)  Between  IQ63  and  1975,  the  earnln^^n  of  13^24,  25-29,  and  30-36 

year  tsld  college  aen  dropped  rclacive  to  thnne  of  at^ed  45-^4  hy  largy  sEafc  1st  Iciilly 
alnnlflcirit  amrunta,  ranging  from  aboiit  IB%  to  27%,     iTsnUer  dqcllnn^,  en  the 

'    '       '      "I  ,    \  . 

order  of  6^0^  deeurred  for  high  school  men  In  thosi?  n\\D  braekSEs  rglatlve 

\ 

'  to  oldt?r  high  school  men,  ^ 

2)  While  the  reeeHslon  has  had  seme  impact  on  the,  relative  economic 
posUlon  of  ynun^  wnrkers ,  redue  Ing  their  enrn  Ings  \r  cIae  Ive  eo  those  of 
older  workerfii  an»i lysis  ef  lAh^r  deinand  shews  that  the  hulk  of  the  decline 
can  be  attributed  to  movefflentg.  down  a  dcEaand  schedule  duo  to  the  Increaned 
nurnhHr  of  yyun^.^  workers.    Other  faCEor^ii   IneUidinR  the  Inecnase  In  tht*  capltAl 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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stink  iiiu\  iiumhi-r  of   lrv.<\\v  v,nfkuru  tu  In*  nf  su£Miiu!,iry  Inpnrfcijrit-i 

ill  tin.*  li!'  ii'fViMi  rh  iiif'jp'.i 


chaiu^i!  in  rL'Kulve  Iim^u^o'A  (^*^-'^q)  V)f)n-7h  -,07 
dijij  Eo  Ific  r  *'.iSL'iJ  ny"bi^r  of  younn  son  (L._)  -#08 
riiii?  tii  eh.ii^''tti  nurihijf  nf  oliiT  rmix  i\,  )  mQl 
duy  to  eh.uu'LNj  numhs!f  a(  It^nAlti   (l^  )  .01 

-*01 


/ 

The  i\nAi\^lri  Iv  ihU  juip^r  h.i-i  iUt^Jvn  Eh-U  durhij?  t!u'  l9?0s  perl*?il  wh«n 

drypp^d  subLiC.intl.illy,     Thn  dce^inP  Wii-i  Hmltdii  Eo  m^lc  vdrkcfH  and  VdS  mas^ 
Bcvere  for  euliV-^-!'  nr.idii it*''*,  fer  yhom  thi-         t'.irnin/jS  prefilo  is  Erndltionrtlly 
■  Euup.     Whllt*  ehe  timy  3prir!3  pattiJ'^nn  do  not  prdvldi^  ynequlviicAl  rgpuItSp 
aiuilyjilu  tjf  tlin  link  btjcwtft-n  thu  r**lnUvo  IneosSi^  ef  ymins  m^n,  Ehe  drfaographl g 
ch.ingt?  In  Ehu  nge  ^lErueEufu  ef  Ehi'  Wktrk  fnfqu,  the  nt.ity  of  Ehe  buslnesfi 

,1 

cyele,  ant!  oehiir  pu^'Ubl*?  dpEefrijlninE^  of  thi^  relative  demand  foE  younnef  " 
as  opposed  to  oltJnt  K.iln  tarkt^rn,   su^i'.pst  Eh.it  the  lnefc,i^f?a  relAtivq  nurabgr 
of  WQrkgrs  fedueiid  rt^Uitlvo  earnlngji  dleng  a  de^iiWdrJ  sloped  deBiind  curve* 
With  a  ennsEAnE  elasEiclEy  demand  cqunElon,  50^  ef  the  deeUno  In  the  year-FOund 
full-tlsy  IneoHu'  ef  25-3'*  ycat  eld  fflen  Fdlatlvc  to  45=54  year  old  men  {torn 
1968  to  1974  and  bOZ  of  the  decline'  in  the  ifylaEtve  Incesie  of  30-24  ye,ir  eld 
?sen  relative  EO  4^^54  yoiir  eldn  wa?j  aEttMbuEed  ta  the  ehAnRed  foli^Elve 
Oiiflibrfiii     With  thu  derived  deruind  laquaElenP  of  the  tcanr*log  sy/itca  all 
of  the  ehanfii!  In  the  tutal  Ineose  of  20=34  year  old  men  felatlvG  to  acn  35 
end  over  was  attribuEed  tq  the  Increased  nusber  of  young  male  vorkefUi 


\ 

\ 
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Tht  twite  In  the  age-earnlnii  profile  in  the  peeied  raises  isFepU^^j 

questions  abouE  chg  lapagt  af  CQhste  size  dfn  esmlngs  and  che  eesFle|&^ 

huRiAn  eaplc^l  story  gf  gfoss-i?cclenal  prelllesi     WllJ  Che  relatlvelv  ^ 

'        '       '   -  %esie^ 

position  el  the  large  young  eohflrts  of  ihd  1970s  be  Bafiitalned  In  Ihe 

duelng  slinlflesnc  generational  Ineome  Inequ.^llty?    yiU  che  ^ge^«3Pnt^B 

_     /  :  ,  '  ' 

prpflW  ehAnge  In  faygr  ef  the  yeung  In  the  1930s  *  when  the  deaograpji^^  ^^^^ 

toward  fewer  youn^  persons?  ■  To  vhac  e^Eest  do  ergss^seetiBn  ppsfilei  ^ 

cohert  effe£tS|  a§  opposgd  ce  investnents  In  hysan  capital?  ' 

,   AirumenEs  ean-be  advnaeed  both  for  and  agalnsc  the  likely  pfrsafieri^^ 

*e0hsrt  effect'   foe  the  young  verkers  of  Ehe  19703  ^and  Eh#  pstenclal  t^^^.  ^ 

ai^OiiEiurt  of  Ehy  young  oi  the  l^SO's.     C^^hert.-ef f eets  are  llk#ly  to  be  ^ 

.  --  ^^.Jin, 

talno'd  U  personnel  pelUlei  preduee  » sEandard  increases*  on  inlEl^l  fag 


Of 

P«y/anti  prossElon  by  senlerlEy  or  age  along  vgll^deflsed  job  Xadd^fi       p  ' 

■  /        -  ■  ^  ^mn 

effeets  E^y  grow  if  the  ysuns  in  the  li70s  have  been  fere^d  IntotJ^ 

flatter  longlEudlnal  profiles  than  are  nsraally  ehosert. by  nev  enE^^ng^  , 

"  '  ■■    ~ .  "~  If 

f^iture  prsBotisns  and  .raises  vrlll  be  adversely  ^tt^^ts^'hy  a  psteiitlql  t=  %  ,  ' 

"  ■   "  ,  large 

peel  ef  eoapetltors  fros  Ehe  sane  age  groua*.  On  the  other  KanH.  if  the  i 
IftlEi jl  jarnlr.^i  csf  per-.ons'"ln  th.?  IDfO^^aF^  hl'^^^n  a  stclyt  inwystftynt  * 
they  Indlcaee  greater  InvestaenEs  ^n  on-*Ehe^Jsb  training  ^than  In  ^hs  n 


tudlnal  profiles  far  this  cohort  In  the  future.     The  llkellhosd  Eh4E  s\^%-^ 


through  ieleeElqn  of  ''learning  jobs"  whieh  will  sho?^  up  in  especlalljr  .^^^^ 


«&iong  workers  of  dlfferenE  ages  inGreasei  with  age  suggescs  ac  le3it  a^^^ 


'dlninution  In  Ehe  effoGt  ef  cehorE  slge  over  , tipje^  (see  Weleh  for  3  Vi3l^^^^^'  ' 
discussion  of  these  posgib  111  ties)  *  " 

Limited  evidence  en  eohort  earnings  profiles  in  the  pas\  and  ttlej^^ 
the- new  gnErants  of  the  197Q§  ^yggesEs  some  pereianene  effect*     fiuggles  ,^ 
•nalyseo  of  thii  LEtD  data  file  revealed  a  notleeable  drop  In  che  lonRtt-*,,,' 
'profile  fof  the  eohoVE  which  entered  the  labor  foreo  In  abouc  1*530*  gRF»  ^ 
because  'the^  labor  market  csndlEloR,?  ar  the  t trae  of  Ehetr  entry  hfl^  a  ^  1  , 


«  7  5'  ( 


\ 


\ 


dep»«ins  eltsee        their  „rnlna9.  «l«lve  to  thois^wto  pre^edsd  ch™  and 
were  already  MWblUhod  In  the  Utor  market,'    B>'  Mntrasc,  the  cohort  horn  , 
dd»de  Ut«  were  ■high  relative  to  the  e»hor„  surrounding  them  and  ie«  to  have 
„jcyed  t1,U  advantaie  eontlnuoualy'   Cp.  Chaarerlaln's  evident-  in  the  r««a 

to  .4hi,oUng  froo  4  fi^ed  youns  eohort  eddreis«  dit«tly  the  possibility  that  the 
reUtlvely  depressed  posUlon  of  younj  eoUeBe  f-^patM  to  high  school  ,raduates 
is  a  teaporary  phenooenon  due  to  greater  InveatBents  In  on-tho-Joh  training, 
HB  present,,  est  iMtes  ot  the  return  to  sehoollni  at  the  "overtaking  Polnt,"  when 
Mrnlnga  ate  no  longer  depressed  by  Inveiteents.  which  give  a  drop  from  n%  Ih 
1969  to  7%  In  1973.    Finally,  the  oarked  de.reise  In  the  proportlbn  of  new  colleja 
graduatL  In  professional  and  Mnaaerial, Jobs,  «here  the  profiles  are  traditionally  the 
aceepest,  aUo  argues  against  the  Invfiitmenc  Interpreeationi^    On  the  basis,  of 
current  information,  it  appear.  «oT^ likely  that  the  large  cohort  of  the  1970s  will 
■^fer  a  significant  loss  In' 'relative  econealc  position  compared  to  the  coJ,orts 
that  preceded  tbe»  and  to  the  snaller  cohorts  that  will  enter  th«  Mrbet  in  the 
1980,  tlii  that  they  will  rapidly  or  «™letely  rMOV«  their  earnlnBS  position. 


^     ^    ^        f     ^  _  ■  ^ 

^All  Qf  the  daci  In  thU  paragraph  arg  f™  U.S.  DepaEtoane  Qf  Labor,  . 

j^^^j^^^n^^Trainln.  ^c^oit  of  tb^  Ff PiidonE_lj7l  EabU  p.  137  and 

itom  U.S.  D.parE^^nE  ot  Labor,,  Sureau  of  Labo^  StatUUc^,  "EdusaUpnal 
^  AEtilneoht  of  Wsrkgri"  Special  lahot  For^e  RaperE^,  varloui  editions. 

ch^  ^tClma.ef  liven  in  R.  Fre.^an,  Th.  f>..raduea.ed  Anirtean  M^adcmU  Froeg,  19 
^BecAu^e  of  the  eoapUs  labor  force  bohavler  of  E^enagecs  and  Chg  role  of  ' 
Che  mdiiflua^^age  and  oEhef  fa^cori  on  Ehtlf  earning^.  Ehli  analysli  eoneen^ 
EraEo^  on  Ehe  aie-earnlngB  rolaElon  for  persons  20  ygars  and  over.    .     ^-  ' 
reported  In  Buftau  of  the  Cenoui,  Curr^nC  Feoulation' Survey,  Consumer 
=    Ineori^  Sertei  P-='60,  no.   tOS.  . 
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lerridE.  E, ,  and  L.  Chrlytcnsyn,     ''The  tranglea  FuncM^^n  and  thy  SubitltuCisn  ' 

sf  Equlpmunc,  Structures  and  Laler  1^.L^S;.  Rinuf  aecur  tng ,  1929-1908. 

Journal  af  EcQnQr^^Efien  (1973),  pp.  Sllu^. 
Binswdngef,  H.    "A  Cose  FuneElofi  Appraush  U  tb^  Meagureaent  of  ElaoElclclgs  of 

FoeEor  Demnnd  dnd  Elascleicloi  of  SubsC i tuEion. "  ^oricnn  Jaugnar  nf 

MfUulEurul  Eeon-gnleg  (?tjv%  1976),  p^.  377=386.  \ 
Cntttmw,  A.     Ph^.Si  and  the  Aendc-ite  L^f  M^rkar  CCarnegle  Comraisolen.  . 

HcCraw-Hlllj  1976.  - 
Cha^a.laLri.  C.    "Oalct.d  V.rUbU  BU,  m  Pan.i  Data:     Eetlm^clng  the  H.curn^ 
.     to  Sehoellng,"  Harvard  Institute  of  Economic  Hogenrch  Dlscupilpn  ^apar  SIS  ' 
(H-iiy  1973K  \ 

Musgrflv.,  Jph,  (1976),     -Flped  Nonresidential  3uMn...  .nd  Ro.lddntUl  Capital  ' 

In  thy  Unltod  State,, ^  J?25M9;5,-  Surv.y  of  Current  BM^ino.g/  Vol,  16,  Juno,  1 
RungUs,  N.D.  and  Ruggle?!,  R.     ^I^he  Anatgr^v  sf  Frtrnino^  Bghnvier''     In  The 

Sato,  R,  and  Hoizu^j  ,  A,     "On  Ehe  El  3ii  t  lei  e  U^^  of  Su^^se  £  eu£  £sn  and        '  '  ''^ 
CospUmgntaf  ir.jr"  0^£ggd^^cgnc?3te  J^2SJA'^^'  *^^^''  1970,.  289-96, 

U.S,  C.^iiau  oT^^he  fMnsur^  nurrmE  t*npula:^na  RepurUi  ■^f-figurii.E   liuone  Series 
P-60t  various  edit  long.         ^  '  ' 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Ehe  Census,  Trends  in  Incos^  of  Fnai  Hgn"  a^idJPerggng  tn  Ehg_V^S, 

19^«7^1960.  >  '        :  ■ 

*  .  .  *  -..  ^5 

U,S.  Ocpartiaene  of  Lahar,  _Enplgy3it?nE  and  jra l_ntng  Ropar E  of  the  Fresldeng  1976.  ' 

U.S.  peparcment  ef  Labor,  Bureau  ef  Labor  Stat'istics.  '^Edueatlsnal  Attainfflent  ef 

Workeri,"  Speeial  L.itbar  Eorce  Reports,  various  edlElqng. 

U.S.-Departaent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtici,  "EfflploymenC  ef 

High  Sehool  Graduates  and  DropauEn,''  Bpeeial  Labor  Perce  Reporc,  varieun^d i t Is 

U.S.  Dt'parE.ionE  of  Labar,  Bur.au^  of  Labor  StatiSEice,  Wprk '  Exper ieneo  n^_Ehn 

\^Cii-lilLiil"  ■  1969,  ■      ■  ,  ■       .  *  ■  ^ 

,VQleh,  r.  unpiiblluhjij  p.ipof  dyllvfrHd  qt  C.iabrl.l,ju  UnlviTnlty  Cenfurcnea  on 
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INTEODUCTION  .  ' 

Thg  d#m©graphia  compoeitisn  Of  tha  Amariaan  labor 

.  foraa  hag  ahown  great  variation  hiitojeiGally .    Due  .to  change 

In.  the  U.Ss  age  structure— primarily  the  result  of  fluctua-' 

tioni  in  the  fertility  rats^-^and  chanfis  in  labor  forea 

participation  pattern!  of  age-^aeN  froups,  there  has  been  con 

siderable  fluctuation  in  the  afe-aex  structure  of  the  labor 

force.     Fertility  changas  that -nave  occurred  during  the  past 

fifty  years  aijure  that  change  in  the  coffiposition  of  the 

iabor--force  will  continue  for  the  naxt  half  century.  Table 

1  shows  the  age-iex  cemposition  of  the  U-S*  labor  force 

for  selected  years  in  the  ^past  and  forecasts  for  future 

years*  ,  , 

I  have  baen  aikad  to  diicuas  the  effects  of  ehangea 

iri  i^fsa  strui^tuce  on  the  Uniiecl  gtataa  lubar  markat*  This 

statement  is  in  three  parts ^    The  first  part  diaausses 

the  ppssibilitiei'  for  substitution  among  the  various  age 

♦groups  that  make  up  the  U«B.  labor  force.    The  second  part 

focusas  on  the  demographic  composition  of . unemployment > 

That,  discussion  suggests  reasons  why  age  structure  changes 

Tnay  be  related  £b  changes  in  th^  unemployment  rates  of 

demographie  groups  and^ to  the  aggregate  unemployment ftrate . 

The  third  part  describes  forecasts  of  labop  market  variables 

\  .  ■   .  ■  .  .... 

provided  by  a  Isng  term  econometric  ntpdel  that  has  been 
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Year 


Table  1        ..     ,  ■    ^  ■ 
Age=Sex  Coffipoiition  of  the  United  Stateb  Labor  Force 
CFercent  of  Labor  rorce  Falling  in  Each  of  Six  Afa-S^x  Groups,  ielaqtad  Years) 


Male. 


pemala 


"55  and  ^otal  ■  Si  and  Tonal  _  ~" 

14^2  4     25-54      over      Male    14-24     25-54      over    Femalg  14-24     25^54.    over  Total 


1950               12-6  .45.6  12.9  71,1  6.9  IS, 2  3,8 

19SD                11*5  44.2  12,1  67.8  6.5  20.4  S,4 

1970                13,7  38,7  10.8  63.2  9,5  21.2  6.1 

1980                13,9  37,1  9,1  60.2  10, S  22.8  6.2 

1910  ■            10,1  39.6  7.4  57,1  8.8  27,8  6,3 

2000.(1)*        8.3  38,1  6.9  53,3  8,1  31, S  7,1 

2000  (llH       9.4  37.1  6.7  53,2  ..^,2  30.1  6,9 

2000  (III)*\l0.7.  35,9  .6.4  53. Q  10.5  29.7  6.8 


28,9 
32,3 
.36.1 
39.8 
42,9 
46.7 
46.8 
47,0 


19.5 
18..  Q 
23,2 
24,7 
18.9 
16.4 
:18.6 
21.2 


63,8 
64,6 
59.9 
S9.9 
67,4 
69 , 6 
67.7 
65.6 


16 . 7 
17.5 
16.9 
15.3 
13,7 
14 . 0 
,13.6 
^3.2 


100. 0 
100.0 
10.0*0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100. 0 


Sources*      Actual  data  are  from  Emplovffient  and  Training  Report  oi  the  President,  1977.     ^.  _ 
.sources.      fll^JJ^fl^l  were/dona  bg  the  sauthor,  baead  :in  Census  Bureau  population  projeotione 
N^puWished  In  current  Fopulation  Report  a ,  P-25,  No,  704. 

^    ^    *^oman  numerali*in  parenthesai  indioates  CaniUi  Bureau  popuiation  projaation  Btriei* 
Tm  series  diifer  in  assumption  of  ultimata  eomplated  oehort  fertility  1    Series  I- 
2J\  Seriei  il^2. 1 ,  Series  III-1.7,    The  prajections  for^ lipO  and^ 1990  are  based 
"  on  Series  ill.  \.  ^  '  -  ■  ■  " 
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aeveloped  to  investigate  the  effects  of  demographie  change 
on  ths  labor  market.  s. 


[UHE*  SUBSTITUTABILI^Y  .AMONG  DIFFERENT  AGE 
GROUPi  IN  THE  %ABOR  FORCE 


Economists  sometimes  find  useful  a  highly  simplified 
description  of  the  production  process  that  maintains  that 
"labor"  la  oombined  with  "capitkl"  and  "raw  materials"  in- 
puts to  produce  the  goods  and  strvioes  that  the  economy 
uses.    This  description  gives  nd  notice  to  the  fact  that 
"labor"  is  not  a  homogeneous ^  undifferentiated  inputs  but 
rather  consists  of  people  with  a  great  i  variety  of  eharacter-^ 
istics^  among  which  is  age.    The  fact  that  workers  are  of, 
different  a^es  is  not  significant  if  age  is  not  an  important 
distinguishing  economic. charaqteristic^-that  is,  if  a  vokker* 
a^e  did  not  determine^  in  some  impcfrtaht  way  the  role  he 
plained  in  production.  ,  Iff  wofk^rs  Of  different  ages  could 
easily  be  substituted  for  each.  Other  in  the  production 
process j  then  change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  labor  ^ 
force— change  in  the  size  of  one  age  group  relativa  to  an-- 
other— would  not  influence  relative  Wages*     For  example,  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  young  ^Wrkers  relative  to  the 
nuftiber  of  older  workers  in  thu  labor  force  would  simply 
mean  that  -more^  youth  would  be  llired  ■relative).to  the  number 
of  older  workers  hired*  and  this  change  in  employment  pro-- 
portions  would  not  require  a  change  in  thfj  wages  paid  to 
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youth  relative  to  the  wage&  paid  to  older  workers  to  make 
amploysrs  willing  to  hire  a  greater  proportion  of  youths, 
An  issue  of  interest  to  eGOnomisti  contemplating 
progp^etive  demographic  ehange  in  th^  United  States  la  the 
effect  of  agi  structure  changes  on  aggregate  output  and  the 
wages  and  incomes  of  different  age  groups.     Such  effects 
would  depend  in  P^ct  upon  the.  ease  with  which  one  labor 
focce  age  group  can  he  BUbstituted  for  another  in  production 
when  the  relative  Bli^ee  of  age  groups  change^ 

Information  about^  aubstitutability  among  age  f^oups 
io  of  relevance  to  several  qurr^nt  policy  iasues*  ^  The  ^ 
minimum  wage  lawi'are  purported  to  have  a  disproporti,)nf?,tf^ 
impact  on  th^  wages  and  enployment  opportuniUi6g  af  youth ^ 
who  ye  lower  levels  of  ski,lls  and  experienc-e  c^ualicy  t.h&if<  ^or 
lower  average  wagei  than  older  workerR^     /J-hes  ^lUturrj  of  the 
impact  of  a  wag^  floor  on  eniployment  o£  youi>y  vs;crkei;i?r  and 
on  their  wages  and  inco^nea/  depends  on  gubiititutability 
of  older  workers  and  of  capital  for  young  wov^hers*  The 
recently  legislated  increase  in  the  mandatory  retireindnt 
age  may  prompt  ,  an  increage  in  the  labor  force  'partioipa— ' 
tton  of  older  iworkeri,.     Changes  in  the  aa^  at  which  workers 
qualify;,  for  a/eial  s'ecurity  and  other  retirement  benefits  * 
and  pt^ipoaed  changes  in  the  adjuistmont  of  those  benefits 
for  early  and  for^  delaydd  tetirement  may  affect  labor 
fo^CQ  piicticipation  of  older  workery*     Changes  in  the  aocial 
seeurity  retirement  earnings  test  paseediby  the  Congxess. 
in  December,    1977#  may  increase  labor  force  participation 
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Of  Older  worker:!,  ,  It  theaa  recent  ehanges  prempt  a  signifi^ 
cant  influK  of  older  workers  into  the  labor  ioroe#  thm  im- 
paat  on  tha  wagas,  incomea  and  eniployinant  progpects  of  other 
workers  Gould  be  oongiderable^    That  impaat  will  depend  on 
the  substitutability  of  oldar  workers  for  other  faotorp  of  ' 
produotion*  / 

Using  data  on  the  input  and  eompenaatlon  of  labor  in 
the  United  States  private  sector  during  the  years  1147-1976 ^ 
%  investigated  the  ease  of  substitution  of  age  groups  for 
one  another  in  the  labor  force.    My  conclusion  was  that  labor 
force  age  groups  are  not  perfect  subetitutes /f or  each  other* 

That  iP|  for  producers  in  the  aggregate  to  be  willing  to  hire 

/ 

more  young,  workers  relative  to  older  workefcs#  the  avarafe 

wages  of  young  workers  must  fall*.  '  ■■  . 

We  know  that  labor  can  substitute  to  some  degree 

for. capital  equipment  in  the  production  process,    "That, is, 

employers  can  often  use  .more  labsr  and  less  machinery, to 

produce  a  given  quantity  o(  output#y  if  it  appears  more  tif= 

-       '  /  .  ■  -  ,  ■■ 

ficient  to  do  so.     However,  the  evidence  indicates  that 

dif  Eerentf  age  groups  of  workers  do  not  substitute  equally 

well  for  capital  equipment  in  production.     It  appears*  in 

fact,  that  capital  can  more  easily  replace  older  wbrkers 

than  younger  workers*  /        ■  . 

The  easf"  of  substitution  in  produetion  among  workers 

of  different  ages  and  capital  will  influence  the  way  in 

which  producers  change  the  quantities . of  different  age 

workers  and  of  capital  that  they  desire  to  hire  ih  response 
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to  changes  In  their  relative  wages.     If  the  wage  of  a  parti^ 
'Cular  age  group  of  labor  increasesr  and  employero  find  it 
'  aaay  to  gubatitute  other  age  groups  or  oapital  for  that 
group*  the  quantity  of  tabor  of  the  higher  priced^  age  group 
that  employere  want  to  hire  will  fall*    Quantitative  esti- 
mates of  the  ease  of  substitution  among  different  age  groups 
and  capital  can  be  used  to  calculate  rough  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  changes  in  the  price  of  one  input  on  the  quantities, 
of  other  inputs  that  producers  in  the  aggregate  might  wish  / 
to  hire,  or  "demand,"  as  economists  say. 

These  estimates  can  be  used  to  sufgest  some  of  the 
'partial  effects  on  the  labor  market  of  various  public  polioies. 
For  example,  my  tentative  eitimates  suggest  that  any  measure 
(such  as  an  investment  ta^c  credit  or  accelerated  depreciation) 
that  reduces  the  price  of  capital  services  relative  to  all 
ether  prices  by,  say,  ten  percent,  will  tend,  other  thinfs  , 
equal, -to  increase  the  demand  for  capital  by  about  four  and 
one  half  percent,  and  reduce  the  demand  for  workers  age  14-24 
by  about  two  percent,  for  workers  age  a5-'54  by  perhaps  three^ 
percent  and  for  workers  age  iS  and  over, by  about  sIk  percent. 
These  estimates  measure  only  partial  effects  of  relative 
price  changes.    They  reflect  only  substitution  possibilities 
among  different  combinations  of  labor  force  age  groups  and 
capi^l  that  could  be  used  to  produce  a  given  quantity  oi 
output.    These  estimates  do  not  take  into'  account  additional 
irfvastment  that  might  be  undertaken  in  order  to^ produce 
additional  output.    The  ^fesulting  growth  i^  the  economy  then 
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might  Inereas©  th#;demaTid,  for  labor  of  various  age  groupa . 

'3  a/sgeond  eKample  let  ug  consider  BQmm  ppas^iblg 

effeeta  of  raising  tha  minimum  vmg©.     if  a  ris©  in  the 
minimum  wage  raises  wag^s  of  aiy*workara  age  14-^4  by  ten. 
perdent,  relative  to  other  wage^  and  priaes,  my  estlmatga 
suggest  that^  other  things  equal?   the  quantity  of  labor  of 
that  age  group  demanded  by  employera  may^all  as  much  am 
twenty-five  peffoent,  demand  for  workers  age  25-54  might  in- 
crease by  two  to  three  pereent,  demand  for  workers  age  55 
and  over  might  rise  by  about  three  percent, ,and  demand  for 
capital,  services  would  probably  not  be  affected  significantly. 
These  effecte  reflect  the  lubititution  of  capital  and  older 
workers,  whose  higher  wages  were  not  changed  by  the  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,   for  yQUnger  workers  whose  wages  Were 
raised. 

The  above  diaquseion  provides  some  examples  of  how 
infdrmat-ion  about  substitution  poaaibilitiea  amqng  labor  force 
age  groups  can  be  uied  to  provide  predictions  of  the  effects 
of  given  price  changes  on"^  quantities  demanded  of  labor  in- 
puta*     Similar  measurements  ef  substitution  possibilitiea 
alio  can  be  Ui^d  to  provide  information  about  hov/  given 
changes  in  guantities  will  effect  prices. 

Obviously*  the  number  of  workers. .of  various  ages 
that  are  employed  at  any  given  time  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  age  eompoiition  of  the  population  and  the  labor  force, 
i^e.,  by  the  number  of  individuals  of  different  ages  seeking 
work.     The  age  composition  of  the  population  will  be  determined  > 
by  pas t j.demographic  history,  not  by  current  economic  condi- 

'  '  / 
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tioni.     Economic  conditions ,t i . ^ ♦ ,  relative  wages,  will 
mainly  adjust  to  the  given  demographic  itructure  of  the  labor 
foree,  rather  than  the  other  y?ay  around,     M^aaurementa  of  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  substituting  one  age  group  input  for 
another  provide  information  about  how  given  changes  in  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  age  groups  due  to  demograiJhig  changes 
will  affect  their  relative  prices*     A  rough  idea  is  provided 
by  the  following  estimates,     it  everything  else  in  the  economy 
could  be  held  constant,  a  ten  percent  increase  in  the  labor 
input  of  workers  age  14-24  would  tend  to  reduce  their  wages 
by  one  to  three  percent^     A  ten  percent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  of  agei  25-54  would  tend  to  reduce  their 
wages  by  about  five  percont.     A,  similar  increase  in  the  labor 
input  of  workers  age  55  and  older  would  ten^  to  reduce  their 
wages  by  about  three  percent  *  ^      '  , 

^  ^  change  in  the  quantity  of  one  input  also  effects 

wages  of  other  iTiputs^*    An  increase  in  labor  input  increases 
the  return  to  capital  because  thfy  given  stock  of;  capital 
equipment  then  has  more  labor  to  work  withiand  hence  each 
unit  of  capital  can  be  used  to  produce  more  outputs     Workers  ' 
of  one  age  group  can  be  used  to  substitute  for  workers  of 
another  I  but  only  if  there  are  changes  in  , relative  wages. 
All  age  groups  do  not  substitute  for  a  given  group  oqually  ^ 
wbIIt*     Therefore,  an  increase  in  the  si^e  of  :one  age  group 
will  affect  the  wages  of  other  groups^  and  the  effects  will 
differ  across  groupi.     For  example/  my  preliminaVy  estimates 
'SU^^est  that  a  ten  percent  increase,  in  the  quantity  d£  labor 
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provided  by  woffkers  ^ge  2S  through  54  will  terfd  to  radusa 
thm  wages  of  workers  age  14-24  by  two  percan^.    A  similar 
proportional  incraaia  in  tha  labor^input  from  workers  ag© 
55  and  over  will  tend  to  raduQ©  the  wages  of  young  workers 
less  than  one  paroent.    A  tan  percent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  provided  by  workers  aga  14-^24  will  inereasa 
tha  raturn  to  capital  by  leie  than  one  percent  and  will  hava 
a  negative  but  negligibla  affect  on  the  wages  of  older  workars 

The  estimktQs  of  tha  sizes  of  tha  affects  ot.  a  changa 
in  the  quantity  of  labor  of  one  aga  group  on  the  wages  of 

other  groups  and  Ihe  return  to  capital  can  he  usad  to  suggest 

i 

the  possible  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  affeots 
of  tha  recent  inereasa  in  the  mandatory  retirement  age^  If 
raising  tha  mandatory  retirement  age  prompts  an  incraase  in 
hours  workad  by  workers  in  tha  ol^aet  age  group  of  ten  parcent 
thkt  might  serve  to  increase  tha  return  to  capital  by  about 
one  percantf  reduce  wages  of  young  workers  by  lass  than  one 
parcent",  but  have  a  negligibla  effact  on  th^  wage  rata  of 
middle  workers.     These  effects  on  relative  wages  of  a  hypo- 
.thaticial  IncFaase  in  tha  quantity  of  input  of  older  worksrs 
do  not  appear  to  be  particularly-great.  ^  Ko  avidenca  has  rf 
yet  appeared  that  the  prohibition  of  mandatory  ratiremant 
will  prompt  a  large  increase  in  tha  labor  forca  of  older 
workers,    h  auryey  of  social  seaurity  banaf iciaries  found 
that  only  seven  percent  of  a  cohort  of  ratired  male  workers 
were  r'atirad.  unwillingly ^  ^able  to  work  hut  unable  to  find  a 
new  job.    The  trend  has  been  toward  retiremant  at  younger^ 
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kgas  an4  nearly  univarsal  tetirement  at  age  65,     Labor  foraa 

participation  after  age  65  will  certainly  be  datermined -much 

more  by  Sooial  Security  iegiglation,  edonomie  factors  and 

-I"  ■  \j 

■ooial  oonventione  than  by  a  mandatory  age  limit. 


DIMOGW^PHIC  CHANGES  AJiD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
ThB  rise  in  the  average  aggregate  rate  pf  unemploy^ 
ment  over  the  past  two  decades  haa  prompted  widespread^  - 
soncern^     It|is  frequently  observed  that  ^ecauee  of  the 
.^ifferena^s  in  ratea  of  unemplpyniant  among  demagraphie  groups, 
tha  "eKang-inrj  age^sax  compofiition  of  the  labor  force  would  have 
raised  the  measured  aggregate  rate  of  unamploymant  etfen  if 
group^specif ic  rates  remainad'oonstant ^     7he  increased  pro^ 
portion  of  thai  la^r  force  accounted  for  by  demographic 
groups  which  persistently  have  high  rates  of  unemployment—^' 
younger  workers  and  women^^hasi  increased  the  aggref ate  rate 
df  unemployment,  which  can  be  calculated  as  an  average  of 
the  rates  Of  eacH  group  weighted  by  the  proportion  of  the 
group. in  the* total  labor  force,     For  ekamplei  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977  was  6,6  percent,  but 
,  that  rate  would  have  bGen  S»i  percent  if  the  comr  rssition 
of  the  labor  force  were  the  same  as  it  was  in  19SS,  and  each 
demographic  group  had  its  unemployment  rate  of /the  fourth 
quarter  of  1977. 

.     ^        The  entire  char'  s  in  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate 
cannot  be  attributed  to  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force  among  demographid  gfoups  with  differing  but 
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eonBtant  grQup-gp^eif unemplpyment  rates,  how^var*  The 
*  group  rates  huvm  alio  Ghanged*     E3«amination  of  gelectod 
years  indieat^a  that  for  detnegraphio  grsups  that  have  in^ 
creased  relative  to  others  the  unemplo^ent  rktes  have 
incrojaumd.     Table  2  eomparea  the  rate  of  unemployment  of 
men  and  o£  woman  in  three  years  of  equal  low  unemployment 
and  in  two  y^aPs  of  equal  higH  unemployment*     Over  the 
period  of  observation^   for  equal  aggregate  rates  of  unemploy 
ment  at  bot^  higfh  and  low  levels,  the  rate  for  men  has 
fallen  and  that    of^  women  has  in^f ea^ed .     During  th^  perio4 
the  share  of  the  labor  force  made  up  of  women  has  increased. 

Table  3  presents^  less  presisely,  the  same  general 
picture,  comparing  eight  years  between  1950  and  1974  when 
the  unemployment  rate  varied  in  the  relatively  narrow  range" 
of  5*3  to  S,7  percent*     In  general  the  male  unemployment 
rate  fell  over  the  period^  as  the  participation  rate'  and 
share  of  males  in  the  labor  force  fell,  while  the  female- 
unemployment  rate  rose'sver  the  period,  as  the^  participaliiQn 
rate  and  share  of  females  rose,  j 

In  Table  4  the  high  aggregate  unemployment  rate  of 
■  5.9  percent  in  the  two  yeiirg  1949  and  1^71  is  further  dis- 
aggregated by  age  as  well  as  sej^ ,     In  general  the  rate  .rose 
for  those  groups  whioh  experienced  the  greatest  growth  over 
the  period,  teen-Ci-je  men  and  young  women*     The  exception 
was  women  age  45-64,  whose  unemployment  rates  , fell  while 
their  labor  foree  population  grew  rapidly. 


Yqaf    UneJrplsyed  Hate 

(lOQO'o)  (fgjeent) 


.  table  2  w 
^ngffipl_9ytng_ht^.^_tgp  .and^Dis  by  iO^  in  Yoars  gf.  Egyal  Aggrgfate  Uneroplgyment  Rates 

-  ■  ■  _  .  _  Female 


  Hale  _ 

li^has  'Unesploymsnt  PaEtielpatlen 

VnomplQyQd    Rate  Ilata 


UnoroplQyod    Rats  Hate 


Yeara  of  Ipv  Ufliffiplsi^ent i 
1349         1276       ,  3.8 


1967 


2875 
2f75 


3.i 
3.8 


Y©*f g  sf  hifh  ucei^Ieyniontt 

1949  3fir?  1,9 
1971        1993  S,i 


19S0 
1S54 
1959 
19i0 
1962 
13S3 
1972 
1974 


lii9 
ISil 
1500 


2572 
2776 


3.D 
3.1 


1^9 


87.0 
81.4 
Bi.i 

86. i 
S3.Q 


717 
132^ 
14ii 


iQii 

J217 


4.1 
4.8 
5.2 


€.9 
6.9 


32.7 
4Q.3 
41.2 


33.2 
43.4 
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UheiaplQyaon^  Ratea  and  Dtategihytign  by  Seag  ih  YaaFS_  5_£_glBllay  Aggrega_te  UnefflplgyiHOnt  Rateo 

_  .  _  _    '  FeaaXe   ■ 


Total 


Uneinployed 
(iSQQ'a) 


OneB^loyraont 
Rats 


3288' 
3^32 

3152 
^911 
4Q70 
484D 
I07i 


1*3 
5*5 
5^5 
5.5 
*i.5 
i.7 
5.6 
i.i 


Halo 

Hiiaiber  UneinployEent/  Far tiqipstion 

UnoRiplQyb^    Rate  Rate 


2239 
2344 
242Q 
243G 
2423 
2472 
2135 
2€6S 


86.4 
84.5 
■  84.0 
82.8 
82,1 
79.7 
79.4 


Hystber           Unoinployment  Participation 
Uhefflplsyod    Rats  Rate 
(iQSQ'c)-     iPmtmentl  (Psreofit)   


1Q49- 

1118 

132  Q 

13€i 

1488 

liiS 

1205 

2438 


33,9 
34^6 
37.2 
37,8 
38.0 
38.3 
43*9 
45.7 
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ERIC 


ERIC 


.    *  Table  4  ^ 

UnemplDymant  Ratei  of  Kg e-Sax  Greupe  in         Yeare-  ot  Equal  High  Unefflployment 


Age' Gfoupe 


Y#ar 

Total 

14- 

'15 

16-17  _ 

li-iD 

20-24^ 

25-34  = 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

S5+ 

Male  1949 

S.9 

2 

13.7 

14,6 

10.4 

4^3 

'4.3 

i.4 

S.l 

1971 

5.3 

12. 

8 

ie,8 

11. 0  - 

10.3 

4.4^ 

3.1 

3,0 

.3.3 

3.4 

Pemala'  1949 

6.0 

7 

.4 

.  14.4 

11*2  . 

7.3 

4.7 

4.0 

4,4 

3.,l 

1971 

€.9 

10 

*2 

15,7 

,16.2 

9.6 

7,0 

4.0 

3,3 

3.S 

7^7 
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This  evidonce  suggests  that  changes  in  the  demographio 
composition  of  the  labor  foreg  hav^  affaet^d  the  aggtegate 
rate  of  Unemployment  in  two  ways*     Fif at, '  ohanga  in  the  ^ 
relative  li^es  of  gK-Qupi  with  pgreistently  different  unem- 
ployment rates  has  changed  the  weights  attached  to  those 
r^tes  in  the  determination  of  the  aVetage  unemployment  rate- 
Second,  change  in  the  relative  siiei  of  demographic ■ groups 
appears  to  have  affected  the  grQUp-specif ic  unemployment  rates 
themselves »  ■  -  a? 

The  evidence  discussed  above  concerning  the  iubati^: 
tution  possibilities  among  labor  inputs  in  production  suggests 
that  an  increase  in  the  eiie  Of  a  demographic  group  will 
frequently  prompt  an  increase  in^its  rate  of  unemployment. 
That  evidence  indicated  that  different  age  groups  are  not 
perfect  stustitutes  in  production,  hence  they^shQuld  be 
treated  as  different  inputs^     h  shift  in  the  relative,  supply 
of  worker^  of  different  demographic  groups  requires  an^ 
adjustment  in  their  relative  wages*     If  wages  are  inflexible 
in  the  short  ruh-^-  because  of  the  prevalence  of  contracts 
or  conventions  about  the  ''proper",  structure  of  wage  dlf-- 
f Brentials--and  particularly  if  changes  in  relativa  wages 
take  place  slowly,  the  process, of  adjustment  may  be  prolongad. 
While  relative  wages  are  adjusting/  eHcese  supply  will  appear 
as  an  increase 'in  demographic  group  rates  of  unemployment* 
'       Any  element  that  reduces  wage  f legibility or  that 
distorts  the  structure  of  equilibrium  wages,  will  increase 
the  rate  of  unemployment.     One  such  element  may  be  minimum 
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wage  legislation.     Vlhmn  the  £]qq£  undgr  wagdi  ii  raised, 
wage  dif fefgntialB  are  reducad.     Needed  adjustments  in 
relative  wagea^ then  require  greater  abSQlute , inereasea  than 
they  would  in, the  abience  of  the  minimum  wage. 

I  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  relative 
aize  of  a  labor  f oree  demographie  grouji  and  its  rate  of  un- 
employment.    For  each  of  the  three  age  groups ,meritioned  above 
(ages  14-24,  25-54,   55  and  over)  and  for  eaeh  Of  16  age=iex 
grQUpa   (eight  age  groups  Of  each  sex)   I  estiiflated  gtatistiea lly 
the  relationihip  between  the  group  rate  of  unemployment  and 
its  share  ot  the  labor  force  and  the  ihares  of  Other  gro\aps* 
For  each  group  there  was  a  significant  positive  relationship 
betWeen  its  iabfpr  force  share  and  the  group  unemployment  rate^ 

A  second  experiment  was  performed  to  acquire  informa- 
tion about  the^ determinants  Of  the  unemployment  rate  of  each 
of  the  sixteen  sex-age  groups.    For  eaoh  group  I  estimated  the 
relationship  between  the  annual  average  unemployment  rate 
o£  the  group  and  the  labor  force  shares,  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing four  groupsi     males  14-24,  females  14-^24*  females  2S--44, 
and  females  45  and.  over.     These  four  partioulafc  demographic 
lubaggEegates  were  selected  to  serve  as  explanatory  variables 
■ beeause  their  shares  of  the  labor  force  have  shown  consider- 
able variation  over  the  period,  and  because  thpre  has  been 
opeculation  that  there  may  have  occurred  some  substitution  ^ 
of  one  or  more  of  those  subaggrega^es  for  other  groups 
during  the  period.     Such  substitution  tendencies  would  be 
reflticted  in  a  positive  relationship  between  the  substituting 
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group  »B  labor  force  share  and  the  ropUced  group  »b  unem- 
ployment rate, 

Unemployment  of  teen-age   (14-17)  maleB  was  positively 
aasociated  with  the  sl^^  of  the  labor  foroe  of  males 
as  the  imperfect  subetitution  hypotheaiB  predicts.  Males 
14-24  also  appeared  to  subBtitute.  f or  females  li-24  and  for 
females  4S  and  older.    ^The  share  in  the  labor  forge  of 
females  14-24  was  positively  assooiated  with  unemployment, 
of ■ males  ia-34,   indicating  aubstitution .     The  two  subaggfte- 
gatea  of  women^'25  and  older  appeared  signifiioantly ^to  have 
substituted  for  teenage  (14-17)  males.    The  shares  of  both 
females  25-44  and  females  45  and  older  were  positively 
associatea  with  unemployment  of  females  45  and  older. 
Females  45  and  older  appeared  to  have  aubstttuted  for  males 
.of  the  same  age  groupr^^nd  for  all  the  female  age  groups 
except  14^15 . 

This  evidence  is  only  descriptive  and  is  tentative. 
It  is  consistent  with  thq  hypothesis  put  forth  above,  and 
it  sv^gests  that^the  demographic  structure  of  unemployment 
and  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  are  related^ to  the 
effects  of  changes  in  the  demographic  domposition  of  the 
labor  force. 

FORECASTS  OF  LABOH  MARKET 
DEVELOPMENTS  I       1977-2000  ^ 

^    The  research  I  have  just  described  was  undertaken 

for  the  purpose  of  developing  an ^econometrie  model  that  ; 
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provides  annual  forecasta  of  a  congidoffable  number  of  variable 
eharacteriging  the  United  Statei  labor  fnark#t.     Thm  model 
waa  developed  to  invgitigate  and  foreeast  the  effects  of 
demographic  ehang©  on  the  labor  market  and  on  the  aconomy. 
The  inveatigation  of  th©  subititutability  among  labor  forc# 
age  groups  and  capital  provides  information  about  how  wagaa 
and  the  price  of  eapltal  earvicea  respond  to  changea  in  In^ 
put  ^uarttiftiea  that  may  rggult  from  demographic  changes. 
The  fexaminatipn  of  the  determinanti  of  the  unemployment 
rates  of  damographic  groups  provides  information  regarding 
what  proportion  of  the  labor  force  will  be  employad  and  how 
this  proportion  relataa  to  demographic  change*    To  complete 
a  B^t  of  oquatlona  to  predict  labor  inputs  aquations  ex-^ 
plaining  the  labor  force  participation  rata  for  each  damo^ 
graphic  group,  average  weeks  worked  per  year  and  hours  worked 
per  week  were  eofeimated*     Given  projactions  Of  demographic 
data/  the  eguatiqna  of  the  model  are  solved  for  each  future 
year  to  provide  forecasts  of  the  variables  charactari^ing  the 
U^S.   labor  mfirket^     The  complete  let  of  equations  facilitated 
prediction  of  labor  force  partipipation  rates#  ei^e/  total 
raanhours  worked  annually  and  total  labor  compensation  Jfe- " 
ceived  by  each  of  sixteen  age-sex  groups  (males  and  females 
age  14-lS,  16-17*   18-24,  25-34,   35-44,  45-54,  55-64,  and  65 
and  over),     I  will  report  a  few  interesting  aspects  Of 
forecasts  based  on  recent  Census  Bureau  population  projections^ 

J'   Labor  force  participation  rates  indicate  the  propor- 
tion of  each  demographic  group  that  is  'in  the  labor  force. 
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Table  S  Bhows  labor  force  participation  ratoa  for^li  age- 

lex  groups  for  selected  years  in,  the  payt  and  . projections 

to  year  2000.     For  males,  no  major  ehanyes  in  partleipation 

are  forecast.    For  agea  l4-24i  a  dacline  i^  participation  is 

forecast*    For.  ages  25-^54 ,  a  slifht  decline  will  o^our,  but 

nothing  lignif leant.    For  ages  SS  and  oyer  a  continuation  of 

the  declining  trend  Qbaerved  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 

is  forecast,  with  only  about  10  percent  of  the  male  popular 

tioh  age  65  and  over  in  the  labor  force  by  the  end  of  the  century- 

For  women,  important  changes  in  labor  "force  participa- 
tion are  forecast  to  continue.     For  ages  14-'24,  participation 
will  continue  to  rise,  with  male  and  female  participation 
rates  converging  toward    very  similar  patterns  by  the  end 
Of  the  century.     For  women  age  25-54,  a  continuation  of  the 
very  strong  rising  trend  observed  over  the  past  two  dmcadea 
is  forecastj  with  participation  rates  rising  from  around 
55-58' percent  4.n  1177  to  about  70  percent- for  women  age  25-44 
and  about  ID  percent  for  women  age  45-*54.    For  these  groups 
a  convergence  of  male  and  female  rates  "are  also  forecast, 
bub  rates  for  women  remain  below  those  of  men-    For  women 
age  55-S4,  participation  is  forecast  to  rise  from  about  40 
percent  in  1977  to  over  SO  percent  in  2p^0i  converging 
toward  that  of  men.    The  participation  of  women  S5  and  over 
remaini  below  1&,  percent. 

These  changes  in  participation  combined  with  changes 
in  the  age  structure  that  result  from  past  demographic  changes 
bring  about  considerable  changes  in  the  si^e  of  the  labor 
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Table  5 


Labo?  Force 

Participation 

Rates 

of  Demographic  Groups 

i  Selected  Years  1 

1  19S0-20D0 

(Parcent 'Of 

Age-SoK  Group 

in  the 

Labor  Forca) 

14 -IS 

lg-17 

ie-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64  ^  65 

and  over 

L950 
1960. 
i970 
1977 
1980 
1990 
2000 

29 
.  22 
22 
21^ 

ai 

19 
19 

52 

47 
'  48  ■ 

49 
*49 

56 

56 

86  ' 

84 

82 

SI 

81 

76 

72 

.  96 
98 
97 
96  , 
95 
94 
14 

98 
■  98 
97 
96 
96 
9S 
94 

96  ^ 

96 

94 

92 

92 

91  " 
88 

07 
87 
83 
74 
74 

ii 

70 

46 
33 
27 
20 
19 

14  : 

10 

Female 

Year 

,  14-15 

16-17 

lS-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-S4 

55-64 

65  and  over 

1950  .. 

13 

30 

48  ^ 

34 

39 

38 

27 

10 

1960 

13 

29 

48 

36 

44 

SO 

37 

11 

197Q 

16^ 

35 

?7 

'  43 

SI 

S4 

43 

10 

1977 

17 

41 

63 

58 

58 

55  : 

41 

8 

1980 

17 

44 

C3 

59 

sp 

57 

44 

8 

1990 

19 

■  55 

66 

=  61 

63 

68 

58 

8 
8 

2000 

22 

56 

70 

70 

r  71 

'  80 

67 

Sources^    ^ctual  data  are  from  Employinent  and  Training  Heport  o£  the  Preaidant  1977 > 
-FrojeQtions  were  done  by  the  author*  ~  — 
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force  of  different  domographie  groups*    Th©  al^e  of  thg ' 
various  deifbgfaphic  groups  in  the  labor  force  in  Bel#ct©d 
past  yearB  and  foreqaats  to  the  year  2000  are  reported  in 
Table  6.     For  rnen  age  14^24  #  because  of  the  ilight  decline 
in  partiGipation  and  the  stabilisation  in  the  si^e  of  the 
population  sf  that  group*  there  will  be  a  dacllrie  in  the, 
labor  force*  from  about  15  million  in  1377  to  about  13 
million  in  the  year  2000*    ^his  ^abor  force  projeation  aaaumei 
that  the  U.S.  total  fertility  rate  will  return  to  2*1  and 
remain  there,     if  the  total  fertility  rate  remains  as  low  as 
it  is  now,  the  sige  of  this  age  group  will  decrease  con- 
siderably*     If  it  rises^ above  2.1*  it  will  expand. 

For  men  age  25-54  a  sharp  increase  ie  foreeast*  from 
37  million  to  51  million^  38  percent.     The  mizm  of  the  group 
age  55  and  over  will  change  very  little.     It  was  about  9 
million  in  1977  and  will  be  about  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 

For  women,  the  same  pattern  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
middle  age  group  prevails*  but  because  of  the  forecast 
increases  in  participation  at  virtually  all  ages  there  is 
some  growth  in  all  age  groups.    For  women  age  14-24  the  ^■ 
labor  force  is  forecast  to  grow  from  atout  11  million  in 
197?  to  about  13  million  at  the  end  of  the  century.  For 
women  age  25-54  the  growth  is  dr'amatic:     from  about  23  j 
million  in  1977  to  about  42  million  in  the  year  2000,  JB4 
percent.     For  ages  55  and  older  about  5  million  were  in  the^ 
labor  force  in  1977;  about  9  million  is  forecast  for  the 
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Size  of  the  United  itatoi  Labor  Force  by  Ags-Sesc  Groups  Sileeted  Vaarsi  195Q^200Q 

(millions)  y 


Year 

14-15 

16-17 

1  / 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-14 

65  and  over 

1950 

1.1 

11.0 

10.0 

e.2 

5.8 

2.5 

I960 

1.3' 

1.9 

10. 1 

11..- 

9,6 

g,4 

2.3 

1970 

1.8 

9.9 

12.0 

10. B 

10.5 

7.1 

2.1 

1977 

.9 

2.1 

^  11.7 

15.7 

ID. a 

10.4 

6.8 

■  l.B 

liso 

.a 

2.0 

13  ,9 

17.1 

12.0 

10.2 

7.7 

1.8  . 

1990 

.7 

l.S 

9.7 

19,3 

17.0 

11.1 

7.3 

1.6 

2000 

.8 

2.4 

16.1 

19.1 

15.3 

7.S 

1.2 

O 


Female 

Year 

14-15 

11-17 

lS-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over 

1950 

.3 

.1 

^  3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

3.3 

l.S 

.6 

1960 

.  3  ~ 

.8 

3.8 

4.1 

5.3 

S.3 

3.0  " 

.1 

1970 

.1 

1.3 

£.8 

5.7 

€.0 

i.5 

4.2 

1.1 

1977 

.7 

1.7 

8.8 

9.2 

6.0 

1.7 

4.3 

1.1  . 

1980 

.6 

1.7 

9.3 

9,.  6 

7.4 

7.1 

5.2 

1.3  . 

1990  . 

.6 

1.7 

S.3 

12.7 

11.7 

8.8 

6.2 

1.4 

2000 

.9  ' 

2.5 

.  12.2 

15. C  „ 

14.6 

8.0 

1.4 

seurgo;  Actual  data  from  Emplgymant  and  Training  Hepogt  of  tha  Preiidsnt  1977, 
pro j actions  ware  aone  hy  tHa  aiithor,  baaed  on  CensUe.  Bateau  p6pUiati5ft 
ptojaction  iarias  II.     (Ulbimata  fartllity  rata  -  2.1.) 
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end  of  the  century* 


fhes#  ahangss  in  the  size  of  vari^ug  age  gsoUps  are 
Wfiectfd  in  the  sharae  of  the  labor  forc(^*^  aecounted  for  by 
various  fFQUpBi  as  illustrated  in  Table  l.\    Thm  most  notable 
fiature  af  Table  1  la  that,  while  the  ahar@  of  the  labor  force 
acdounted  for  by  males  of  th©  prime  ages,  2$-i4,  remains 
virtually,  unshanged  at  about  3 B  porcent,  the\  share  aeeounted 
.for  by  females  age  ^25^54  inereases  from  abou^i^ji  percent;  in 
1977  to  abeut  32  percent  at  the  end  of  the  eer^tury.  That 
increase  is  accdmmodated  primarily  by  a  fall  i^  the  share  of< 
yeunger  and  of  older  males*    With  tne  increase |in  the  numberi 
,  %i  women  in  th«  labor  force  there  is  a  correepandlng  increase 
it%  the  Value  and  in  the  share  of  total  income  Earned  fey  ^ 
wohien,' 

Vha  very  high  unemployment  rates  that  have  charac- 
terized teenage  workers  slnca  the  early  1960 *s  are  foreoait 
to  paio  somewhat  in  the  liSO's  and  1910 *s,  as, the  relativo 
eiie  of  thi^  age  group  Jails*     sif.ce  the  mbdel'-^.siiumes  no 
change  in  the  itruqutre  of  the  labor  market  *  te^naf  e-^unem-* 
pioyment  rates  remain  higher  than  those  of  sldep'  gr^^npg, 
reflecting  the  frictiorial  unemployment  associated  with 
labor  force  entry  and  the  frequent  job  changea|  of '  teenagers, 
and  the  lesser  attashment  of  teenagers  to  the  labor  force. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  as  the  larger  birth  cohorts  pro- 
jected for  the  liiQ's  enter  the  layoff  force,  teenage  inemploy- 
mQnt  rates  begin  to  rise. 

The'market  for  the  labor  services  of  the  Rmali  cohorts 
born  In  the  1930 's  remains  relatively  tight  as  they  pass 
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through  susceSBive  age  groups.     This  is  partieularly  apparenb 
for  roalus.    .The  trend  unemployment  rates  aro  lowest  tor  males 
age  35-44  in  the  1970 's  and  for  r.ialea  age  45-54  in  the  1980 's 
The  sama  pattern  exists  for  femalea,  but  it  is  obicured  by. 
the  changos  in  participation  that  alter  the  isupply  pattern 
that  would  have  been  generated  by  demographic  faotsre  alone • 
The  unemploymGnt  ratei  of  woinen  agog  25'^54  remain  higher 
than  for  men  of  the  same  ages^  as  the  sharee  of  theie  women 
in  the  labor  force  eontinue  to  increaie. 

The  fall  in  fertility  sinoe  the  early  1960 's,  and  ' 
the  slower  rate  of  population  growth  projected  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century  result  in  a  ilowdown  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of^  the  labor  force  and  of  labor  input.     Total  labor 
input  (adjusted  for  quality  change)  is  forecast  to  grow  about 
'51  pereent  between  1977  and  .2000.     Capital  services  inputs 
ffieanwhile,   io  forecast  to  increse  by  about  87  percent  by 
the  year  2000* 

In  sumitiaryj  there  will        a  rise  irt  the  proportion 
of  the  labor  force  aceQunted  far  by  the  prime  age  groups ^ 
both  men  and  women  age  25^54,  as  the  baby  boom  generation 
enters  that  age  groups  while  the  size  of  both  younger  and 
older  age  groups  remaini  vistually  unchanged.     There  will  be 
a  dramatis,  rise  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  women 'in 
the  labor  force.     With  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  younger  age  groups*  the  rates  of  unemployment  of  the 
ago  groups  should  decline.     No  major  labor  shortages  in 
any  age  group  are  cKpeeted,  while  gome  of  the  labor  market 

adjustment  problems  that  were  associated  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of"  y^ung  people  in  the  late  I960*s  and 
1970 'a  should  be  relieved. 
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ADniTlONA!.  PKOHI.K  IMPROVE  THK  STANHARn  nF  LIVlNfi 
THHOHCII  KNOWLRDd!*  CRKATTON  AND  PRODUCTlvm  INCHKASRS 
Julian  !.!  Simon 

r?:TRcinncTinfj 

In  tho   Inri^,  rufii   popiiliit  Ion  gr^svtii  rtnd  nilHltloniil   ppnpl!'  nf*?  mit 
b«H  fur  thv  Hlnndnrd  of  1 1  v  I  inu  ^i^iit        »n  uhMt^rvtHi  umplrJciil  fiict,  And 
th0Te  Is  nlHo  sniinH  ttioori?!  Ira  1  rf?nHon  to  go  furtbpr  and  nny  ihut  popii- 
\i\t\tm  gnjwth  iiiu]  /ujdU\Ionnl  punplt*  rtTP  hunrnHjj^,  and  tn  i\  JAT^A .^j^Agjll 
In  thv  mnrt^-di'VMlc}[>tMi  t^o^^UI  of  whtrii  LiiO  lU  R  ^   I  ?J  Llio  CoutrAi  clcmoiU, 
(Thn  nont  histonH  nro  miieh  Uiu  Himc  for  I ess-devf  1  oppd  cnuntrlOB,  but  for 
fl I f f t*ront  rt'iisyns;  tJie  w L^ft'-dc^vo  1  opt?d  rnvmtrhM;  atv  t\m  Bubjoct  of  today' 

The.^e  iiNsurtlons  iirt?  'I^jHo  .it  vrifliinre  with  thp  ronv*]nt  lona  I  wlsffom, 
of  r  our  He*     Thp  rorivi.?nt  1  onfl  I  wl^dati  dorlvcH  from  HlmplG  Mnl  thus  inn 
runHOnlnK  In  which  capltiU  dilution  in  thf  key  elefnt*nt,     T!ie  positlvd 
off  vet  of  nddUlonnl  poop  It?  In  Ineft^nHlnH  productivity  hy  creating  new 
knowiedpo  in  eonipletply.  ahstint  from  the  original  Mai  thus  Ian  fflsdel.  Vet 
all  economlstH  agreii  thnt  the  Incrt^THtj  In  productivity  due  to  Incfeased 
prodiit^rlvp  knowledge  Is  th^  mo^t  Important  fnct  about  long^fun  rinnomlc 
growth  In  MPf-'s  such  a^  the  U.S^     BrlnnlnR  Into  the  model  this  effect  of 
additional  pu op  U»  on  produrtlvlty  through  knowledge  creation  reconciles 
the  theory  with  the  nh^crvod  facts  about  the  rolatlonsblp  nf  popui.^tlnn 
p.rtTWth  to  in^nnnmlc  growtfi.     Tliat   iH  ny  sohjcct  today. 
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ClAfli^dl  ^£on»le  eh€9f^  ila^e  tht  fi^if  edition  of  Halthui  eoMludM 
that  populailon  gfQ^h  nuit  redU£i  %M  stasdard  of  living.    The  operatlv« 
ili0han$#p  le  ^'§aplt4l  dllutisnt*'  ,  Thli  esnsepCy  idileh  !•  a£  the  heart  of 
all  eao^pilc  thfOfy  of  populaliOQ  fj^  Halthua  to  Ltottg  to  Ggovth»  €an  be 
itACed  In  a  ptngle  eescenesi    Thejpovf  people,  the  lover  the  per-caplts 
Ipcossi  all  alsp  tqualf    Thit  prgpgslelon  dtrlvea  tt€m  the  ''laif'*  of  dlMln'^ 
ifhlog  fettiVAii    Ti^  men  ^anadt  use  the  laaa  tool  at  the  eame  tiaep  or 
farm  the  saias  pteae  of  landi  wlthdut  rsduclng  the  output  per  %^rkar« 

By t^ the  tap leal  evldepet  dois  aot  confirm  th€  convent iq&aL  theory* 
The  dat9  euggeet  that  in  sgre^  eve  loped  aountrlee  OTO'a)  population 
growth  does  not  hinder  aeooomio  growtht  pitoe  of  hiitorlcal  tvldenQe 

la  the  eonQurrittt  aiiplcision  in  lurape  of  ^th  populitlom  and  igonomic 
dfVelopaeQt  from  1630  ommrdii  '  l^e  failyre  of  Franoe  to  acoel  e^Bn^ioally 
despite  Iti  low  birth  rata  In  the  past  100  Vears  is  an  important  vignette 
In  thla  hiitory*  -  A  fuller  picture  ia  given       the  sanplee  ^f  Qountriea 
in  Tablee  1  and  2|  ihoving  deeadal  rates  of  growth  of  population  and 
output  per  capita  for  those  cont^porar^  !0€'a  for  which  long-run  data 
are  available*    Ho  strong  f elatio^nahlp  appears ^  aa  agen  in  Figure  1  and  2« 


Tablea^  1  and~i.  andj^ure"i_l  and  2 
Oontevoporary  comparisoni  uaong  vafloua  countries  of  current  rates 
of  population  growth  and  e^^^io  growth  are  another  aoitfoe  of  evidence* 
Many  such  atudies  have  been 'done  by  nowt    All  ig^oept  one  (and  that  one 
haa  a  fairly  obvious  flaw  In  Its  method)  oonclude  that  population  growth 
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POPULATION  OKOWTH  RATE  PER  DECADE 

POPULATION  GRWDTH  AND  OUTPUT  GROWTH  OVER  A  ClKTURY  IN  CONTIUPORARY 
MOBl'DEVlLOPED  COUHTRIli 

Figure  1 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  RATE  PER  DECADE 

POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  OUTPUT  GROWTH  OVER  JiALF  A  nENTRUV  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  MORE^DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

Figure  2 
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Table  1. 


Psputatien  Cfowth  ar\d  Output  Gfowth  Ovtf  «  Cthtury  In  Conttfflperary  ^ 


Fspylatlen  OfOWGh 
Rati  pgr  Decade 


Output  per  Caplto 
Growth  Rate  per  ^ 
Decode 


1861-70 

E0 

1963-66 

3,0 

17,0 

to 

1963-67 

6p6 

28,9 

Grsafc  Firlcaln 

to 

1963-67 

S.2 

.'      /  13.^ 

HsrWay 

1815-69 

63 

1963-67 

.8,3 

21.3 

1865-69 

tg 

1963-67 

10.2 

'20.2 

Oersiafiy 

1850-59 

te 

1963-67 

10,8  j 

18.3= 

Jspan 

1874*79 

ts 

1963-67 

12,1  / 
13.4  / 

32.3 

,  18 60-7 0 

to 

1963-67 

12.6 

U.S. 

1859 

to 

1963-67 

18,7/^ 

17.3 

Canada 

1870-7^ 

to 

1963-67 

19,4 

18,7 

AusEfiiLla 

1861-69 

tQ 

1963-67 

;3.7 

10.2 

/ 


SOURCE  I     Ki^nets,   1971,  pp  ,  11- 
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Pspulatlpn  GrewEh  and  OuEput  GrewEh  Over  Half  m  eenEury  in 
^ntampatmty  Hore^pgvelspgd  Csuntrles 


Rite  psF  ntH:ade         Grortfi  R«te  pet 


f  range 

1896 

te 

1963 

-66 

3.5 

18.6 

O.K.  • 

1920 

Co 

1963 

-67 

16.9 

Belgiua 

1900^ 

-04 

%Q 

19S3^ 

^67 

S,3 

14.3 

Italy 

/  1B90-99. 

£p 

1963^ 

-67 

6.9 

22.9 

iwitEerlahd 

If  10 

CD 

1963^ 

^67 

8.8 

lali 

Gersahy 

491&- 

13 

ts 

1963- 

-67 

10.4 

20,5 

Hecheflindfl 

.190P- 

09 

to 

1963- 

^67 

14.2 

is.i 

'  1910- 

a4 

to 

1963- 

67 

14.2 

18.4 

Auitrdlia 

1900- 

04 

1963- 

67 

la. 8 

13,1 

CanaHfl 

19^0- 

14 

te 

1963- 

67 

19.4 

20.9 

SOUECSi    Kuzneta,  1971,  pp.  11^14, 
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deia  not  have  ^  nigaclvfi  ifftec  upon  teonenie  growth*    Asong  thgss  afi 
ttudlea  hy  the  beit^raspeeted  iconBmlc^dtfiagfaphie  itatisticiarti  of 
ctne  deeadtii  for  iK^plsi  Kuzneta^  rasulcs  are  shown  in  fdhXk  3*  Vou 
sjay  verify^  for  youraaif  thiif  nilther  a  poaitive  nor  a  nigatlve  relatlonihip 
la  ahoiin  by  Ehs  data, 

Thtae  overlappini  taplr^eal  ieudiat  do  not  ahow  chafc  fiaat  population 
growth^in  MDC ' t  Increaaai  per  capita  Incomei    But  they'  eertalnly  iaply 
that  one  ahould  not  oonfldintly  aaitrE  that  popuiatlon  grovth  decrgaagj 
econqfflle  growth. 

Table  3 

THE  IXPLANATIONi     ADDITIONAL  PEOPLE  pRODUCI  ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTIVE  KHOtfLEDOE 

Thtst  eaplrlcal  datai  whieh  confilct  ao  sharply  ..with  thi  ricelvid 
theory,  have  naturally  pfovsked  txplanationa  such  as  the  advafi'tagaa  of 
youthfulneis  In  the  iabor  force,  the  Incr^iaggd  opportunitlea  and  consiquent 
lUxiblilcy  In  a  growing  icononsyi  and  tha  griattf  iBobillty  sf  the  labor 
force  In  a  irowlng  aconotny.    Rut  the  nioit  plauilbli  aKpianatlon  of  tha 
lack  of  negative  Influence  of  populaclort  growth  alffloat  aurely  la  the  pogl^ 
tive  efface; of  addlclonal  paopl^  on  productivity  by  creating  additional 
product  iva  know  ledge* 

T  am  iaytng  thati  In  the  long  run,  the  moat  liaportant  econonlc 
Irapact  of  population  ilE€  and  growth  Is  the  effect  of  additional  paopla 
upon  the  atock  of  uieful  knowltdgg  empioyid  In  the  production  of  gooda 

services,     And  this  positive  effect  la  Urge' enough .( in  the  long 
run)  to  dominate  all  the  negative  effects  of  population  growth.  Thia 
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»  Annual  Racgi  of  Growth  of  Fopulation  and  Tptal  and  Pif  Capita 
Produce,  tlon-Commynlsc  Dtveloped  Councries  (ineluding  Japin) , 
Pagt-World  VJar  II  Period  (MoiCly  From  the  Early  1950 'i  to 


Average  tatm 
gTOwth'  ef  pQ| 

i  for  groupB  of  countries 
iulatlsn  (%) 

arrayed  in  Increaiing 

order  sf  rates  of 

Gtoups 

Populaclen^ 

Per  Clplta 

Total  Pfoduec 

CD 

Produce 

(3) 

(2)/ 

1.  1-4 

0,29 

3.66  ' 

3,96 

2.  5-^8 

0.65 

3,60 

4.28 

3. 

0.94 

5,07 

6.05 

4.  14-17 

1,46 

3.49 

5*00 

5.     18-? 1 

2.19 

2,02 

4.25 

Average i 

21  countrigi 

^  1.10 

3,64 

4,77 

iOURGEi     Reproduced  from  KuEnett,  1967 »  p,  191, 
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is  a  Btii.iiM  itatement,  but  the  "ovlcience  for  It  ieemi  strong.     1  thall 
now.  suppbrt  thii  assertion,  drawing  on  the  detailed  pr.sentation  Of  the 
•vldenc.  glv«n  in  chapter.  A  and  6. of  »y  book.  ThP  Bronomlcs  of  Population 
Grcythi  attached  here  ai  Appendieta  B  and- C, 

Let's  begin  with  a  queitlon^    Why  Is  the  standard  of  Itvlng  go  wueh 
higher  in  the  U.S.  or  Sweden  Chan  in  India  or  Mali?    And  why  is  Che 
gtandard  of  Uving  bo  oiuch  highar  in  ^he  l|,S,  or  Sweden  now  than  it  was 
cwQ  hundred  years  ago?    The  proWlmate  cau^^  is  that  Che  average  worker 
in  the  U,S.  or  Swedtn  now  praduees  s  tlmeg  as  fflueh  goods  and  iervlQgi  psr 
day  as  does  the  average  worker  in  India  or  Mali,  or  ae  did  the  average 
worker  In  the  U.S.  or  Sweden  two  hundred  years  ago^  whera  x  is  the  ratio 
of  the  Standard  of  living  now  in  the  U,S,  or  Sweden,  to  that  In  India  or 
Mali  now  or  the  U.S*  or  Sweden  then* 

-ThQugh  the  first  answer  Ip  almost  definitional  it  polnta  us  to  the 
important  tiM  questiont    Just  wh^  does  the  average  worker  in  Swed^ 
now  produce  so  much  more  per  day  ihan  doeg  the  average  worker  in  Mall, 
or  than  did  the  average  Wrker  InW-den  two  hundred  years  ago?  Part 
of  the  answer  iB  that  the  averige  worker  In  Sweden  today  has  available  to 
him  or  her  a  muehl?rg^^^pply  oE  capital  equipment  to  work  wlth-more. 
buildings,  toolR,  and  transpo«&t4an  aqulpment, ;  But  that  Is  only  a  minor 
factor;  as  proof,  notice  how  fast  West  Girinany  and  Japan  were  able  to  _ 
rgghln  a  high  standard  of  living  even  after  mu^h^f  their  capital  was 
destroyed  In  World  War  11. 

"     The  all-lmpprtant  difference  between  the  uJ.  or  Swe^bq^ ,  and 
those  countries  two  hundred  years  ago  or  India  now,  is  that  the^^ 
a  much  greater  stock  or  technological  know-how  available  now,  and  p^bpje^ 
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are  educatid  toXearn  and  um  thst  knowl.dge.    The  knowledie  and  the 
schooling  are  inti^wined;  In  India  now,  unlike  the  U.S.  two  hundred  yeari 
ago,  the  knowledge  la  available  In  book.  In  the  library,  but  wlthouC  the 
ichobllng  th«  knowledge  cannot  be  adapted  to  local  needs  and  th^n  put  to  • 
work.'    Th,  .eock  Of  Induitrlal  capital  le  alio  Intertwined  wlth^e  stock 
of  knowledge  and  with  educatlom  the  value  of  much  of  our  stock  of  capital 
fuch  aa  computera  and  Jet  airplanes  consists  largely  of  the  new  knowledge 
that  la  built  Into  the™.    And  without  edueated' workers,  these  ehunki  of 
c«ptt«l  cannot  he  operated  and  hence  would  be  worthless.  , 

ThBrffportance  of  the  technological  knowledge  factor  has  clearly 
emerged  in  two  famoui  studies,  one  by  Solow  and  the  Other  by  Denlson. 
Using  different  methods,  they  calculated  the  extent  to  which  the  growth 
of  physlcarcapltal  and  the  labor  force  could  account  for  economic  growth 
In  the  U.S.  and  Europe.     Both  found  that  even  after  capital  and  labor  are 
allowed  for,  much  of  the  -economic  growth  cannot  reasbnably  be  explained 
by  any  ffictor  other  than  an  Improvement  In  the  level  of  t Jthnologlcal  " 
practice  (Includlns  Improved  organlMttonal  methods).     Economies  of  scale  ' 
due  to  larger  factory  sl^e  do  not  appear  to  be  very  Important  In  this 
concext,  though  in  larger  and  faster-growing  Industries  the  level  of 
technology  Improves  more  rapidly  than  In  smaller  and  slower-irowlng 
economies.     This  improvement  In  productivity  with  technological  practice 
did  not  come' for  free,  of  course;  much  of  it  was  "bought"  .wi th  investnents 
in  research-andNevelopment  (RiD);  .  Lt  that  does  not  alter  the  Impor- 
tance to  us  of  the' gains  In  technological  knowledge. 

How  do  population  8ti:e  and  growth  dome  Into  the  picture?    The  source 
of  Improvements  In  productivity  Is  the  hunan  mind,  and  the  human  mind  Is 


seidpm  feuad  a^art -ff om  the  huMB  body.    And  because  ImprwamtotS— their 
layeatloa  aad  tha^  adeptldn-^ooit  f^em  people,  It  se^S  t8Ssontf|le  to 
AstUBe  that  the  aaouat  of  iapfov^eat  deptads  on  the  ni^ber  of  paotole 
syallable  to  uai  their  mlads-         1  \ 

This  Is  as  old  idea,  going  at  least  ai  far  as  William  fetty  \ 

la  16821  /  \ 

"Ah  for  tha  Arts  of  Dallght  aad  Ornamgat,.  they  are  bast 
promoted  by  tha  ireatest  number  of  ^lilatora*    And  It  Is 
mora  llkaly  that  eae  initnlous  curious  man  may  fathar  be 
found  ^oni  4  mlllioa  than  400  parsons^  »  for  the 

prepagatlqa  aad  ImprBVfflieat  of  useful  learalng,  tha  saas 
aay  ba  said  conearnlag  It  as  abova-iald  eonaarnlng  -  •  • 
the  Arte  of  Oillght  and  Ora^aats,  ,  ,  " 

Mora  recantlyi  this  iff  est  of  population  sIee  has  been  urged  upon  us  by 
Kuzaets,  %  ' 

It  canaot  ba  ^phagi^ad  too  stroagly  that  "technological  advaaea" 
does  not  fflaan  "soleaca",  and  sclent  If  ie  geniusas  ara  Just  one  part  of 
tha  knewladga  process.    Much  of  technological  advance  comes  from  paopla 
who  are  neither  well-aduca tad  nor  wall-paid— the  diipatchar  who  davelopi 
a  alightly  better  way  of  deploying  taxis  la  hi a  tan=taKi  fleets  the 
shlppar  who  discovars  that  garbage  caas  maka  excellent  cheap  containers 
for  maay  items,  the  supermarket  manager  Who  fl^s  a         to  display  more 
merchaadise  la  a  glvaa  spaca,  the  supermafkat  clerk  who  finds  a  quicker 
way  to  stamp  the  prices  on  cans,  tha  market  researcher  In  tha  suparmarkat 
chain  who  axperlmeats  -and  finds  more  efficient  and  cheaper  means  of 

advertising  tha  store's  prices  and  sale  tt^S,  aad  so  OBi 
■  ■  ■  }         .  \ 

Even  in  science  oaa  ne ad  not  be  a  geaius  to  make  a  valuabla  eontrl- 

butioas  as  Qrtaga  y  Gassat  suggestsr  ( 
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It  la  n«c#BBary  to  Insist  upon  this  txtradrdlnary  but 
undeniable  facit    expirlraenCiil  seUnce  has  progressed 
tHanks  In  greae  part  to  the  work  of  men  astoundlngly 
mediocre,  and  evgn  less  than  medloert*     Thac  Is  Co  say, 
modorn  ielaneg,  the  root  And  symbol  of  our  actual  clvii- 
liAClon,  finds  a  place  for  Che  Inteileccually  commdn-' 
plgqt  man  and  allows  him  Co  work  theceln  with  auectss. 

The  ngjd  for  additional  pfoducers  of  kni^Iedgg,  and  thilr  potential 

contflbucion  Co  resources  and  Che  economy,  Ip  manlfesc*     Nobel  winner 

Hans  Bethe  Cells  us  that  Che  fucure  eoat- and  availability  of  nuclear 

power— and  heneii  Che  cohf  of  avaljablllty  of  energy  general  iy--wou Id 

be  a  rosier  prospect  If  the  populaClon  of  scientific  workers  ^re  larior. 

Talking  specieinally  about  nuclear  fusion  and  a  device  called  Tokaniak 

by  the  Russians^  ■ 

Work  on  machines  of  the  Tukamak  type  is  also  going  forward 
in  many  Other  laboratories  In  the  U,S*,  In  the  U.p.B.R.  and 
in  several  countries  ot  western  Europe,     If  the  problem  can 
he  solved,  It  probably  will  he.    Honey  Is  riot  Che  limiting 
faetori     th&nnnual  support  £n  the  U*S*  Is  ^11  over  $100 
million,  and  It  !s  tncreastng  stendily.     Progress^ is  limited 
rather  by  che  availability  of  highly  trained  Workers,  by  the 
timt?  required  to  build  larpe  machines  and  Chen  by  the  time 
requlrMd  to  do  significant  experiments. 

A  casual   inspection. of  the  hlsCorleal  record  confirms  this  specu- 
jatliin,     Tltt^rt*  havu  been  many  more  discoveries  and  a  faster  rate  of 
growth  of  productivity  in  the  pa^t  century,  say,  than  in  previous  den- 
tuflesi  when  there  wtire  fewer  people  a|  tve,. .  True,^  Cen  thousand  years  ago 
there  wnsnU  much  knowledge  to  hulld  new  jHeas  upon.     Hut  seen  differently 
It  should  have  been  all  the  easier  ten  thousand  years  ago  than  now  to 
finjl^  important   Improvements  because  so  niuch  still   lay  undiscovered.  Pro- 
gress surely  was  afonl^ingly  slow  In  pre-hf story,  however;  for  ej^ample. 
whereas  we  devplop  new  materials  (motal  and  plastic)  almost  every  day,  it 
ukH  renturlesi  or  thousands  of  years  between  the  dl  scovery  ^nd  use  of,  say,' 
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copper  msd  itm.    It  m&kma  saast  th*t  if  th^?©  had  baeti  a  larger  population 
Ehenp  Eha  pact  of  Increase  In  teetaologleal  practice  WQuld  l^ye  been 
fasCer^ 

for  the  l^S*  in  the  twentieth  eentury  there  is  umm  itatifitlGal 
eyideMe.    For  the  period  1950«1962  fir  the  ua,p  Deniaon  eatisated 
yearly  irowth  in  output  ot  ,761  due  to  "advanaei        K^uwkcKgt  '  (which 
excludes  the  effect  of  education  on  the  labor  fot'ie).  ^d  ,30%  due  to 
•WoPomiea  of  scale,"  for  a  total  juat  oyer  1%*    for  Northweat  Europe 
he  estliaated  ,76%  due  t«  "advances  in  kaowlidgt,'"  ,56%  dua  to  "changes  in 
the  lag  la  applicatien  of  knowledge,  general  efficlincyi  and  errors  and 
osisslosa,"  and  ,41%  due  ce  "economies  of  ncale,"  for  a  total  of  gpae- ■ 
thing  over  1*51  per  year,    Solow's  estlaate  of  the  increase  in  output  in 
the  U*S,  due  to  inereases  in  technical  knowledie  for  Che  ^0  year a  from 
1909  to  1949  la  about  1*5%  per  year,  * 

If  a  larger  labor  force  causes  a  faster  rate  of  productivity  chan|e, 
on©  would  expect  to  see  this  reflected  in  observed  changes  in  the  rate 
of  productivity  advance  over  ttoe  in  the  United  States  as  population  has 
grown, ^  And  indeed,  Solow  concludes  that  the  yearly  rdte  of  change  of 
productivity  went  from  1%  to  2%  between  the  19Q9==1929  and  1929-1949 
perlodai  Fellner  found  these  rates  of  productivity  increasai  190.0-29s^ 
1*8%|  1929-481     2,3%;  194S-66I    2,B%,    These  results  are  consiEtent 
with  the  aasiaption  that 'the  rate  of  increase  of  productivity  is  indeed 
higher  when  population  Is  larger, 

la.  it  certain  ttiat  the  faster  recent  productivity  Increase  would 
not  have  occurred,  anyway,  even  If  population  \md  been  SBaller?  The 
connections  between  n^bers  of  scientists,  inventors,  ideas,  adoption  and 
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use  of         dliceverlis  are  difficuU  to  dellniite  clearly,  luf^the 
crueial  Hnks  needed  to  eonflmi  this  effecE  iten  v#ry  obvioui  and  strong. 
For  tx^pUj  the  data  shoy^elea^ly  that  the  blgggr  Che  popuiacion  of  a 
countpy,  the  ifesC#r  the  nimber  of  lelentiits  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  aelentlftc  knowUdge  produefds  more  sptelf lea  1  ly ,  icientlflc  Qutput 
U  proportlpnai  to  population  site,  In  countries  at  the  same  levil  of 
Incoine.    The  U*S,  Is  much  larger  than  Sweden ^  and  It  produces  propor- 
tionately fflore  icientlflc  knowledge,  - 

Thin  why  aren't  populous  China  and  IndU^  the  soit  advanced  countries 
of  all?    Quite  obvlousiy,  China  and  India  do  not  product  as  much  new  - 
knowUdge  as  the  U.S,  or  the  U.S,S,R.  because  China  and  India  are  rela- 
tively poor,  and  henqe  they  are  able' to  educate  relatively  fewer  people. 
But  it  Is  inatructl^ve  that  India  has  pirhaps  the  fourth  blgiest  scientific 
community  In  the  world^-desplte  Its  poverty,  and  just  becausi  It  has  such 
a  large  population.    Put  differently,  would  you  bet  on  Sweden  or  Holland. 
flgntHBt  nreat  Britain  and  Che>U.S,B,H, ,  to  produce  such  great  discoveries 
as  those  that  will  make  nuclear  fugion  practical?    (I  have  omitted  the 
U.B,  from  this  discussion  because  of  its  higher  per-caplta  Income  than 
Britain  or  the  I^S.  ) 

Though  a  bigger  popuiatlonv produces  more  scientific  knowledgej  this 
does^not  yet  show  that  more  people  mean  a  faster  rate  of  technological 
advance,  because  science  Is  not  t^e  same  as  applied  knowiedge  put  into 
operation*     The  fact  that  Sweden  imports  much  more  ^.echhology  from  the 
U,S,  than  the  U,S*  Imports  from  Bweien  Is  very  suggefltlve.    But  one  would 
like  to  have  still  more  evidence*. 
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fh«  cvidttic*  oa  the  rates  a£  preduetlvlty  g&iss  in  laduatTlei 
gretflng  A£  diffaftat  racci  la  iadlrect  but  it  la  asoethalasa  qylta 
eeepalllagp  io  my  Jt^g^ats    An  indyatryp  of  thm  m^mmy      an  eaclra 
gaunctyp  gaa  grow  becauae  pepulatlea  la  grQiri,agy  ©r  baeausa  par-aaplta 
laeeaa  la  grgvl^t  ©£  both*    Soaa  laduscrlea  la  loma  eouatrles  grew 
faacar  than  the  aama  laduatry  la  ocher  couatrlaap  ©t  thaa  ©char  iaduatrlea 
la  ihe  aa^  eouaery*    CeaparliQaa  of  faatar-grswlag  and  8lo%rer-grewlBg 
iaduattlaa  thov  that  la  the  faitef^rovlag  toduatrla§p  the  rate  ©f  in^ 
areaee  of  predugtlvlty  and  taahnologlcal  practice  la  higher.  This 
arguea  that  faftar  population  grewth^^hleh  cauaaa  fastir-^rowlng  In^ 
duatrlea— leadi  to  faster  growth  ©f  pr©duetlvity.    Wa  shall  see  thla  In 
more  detail  la  the  stzt  si^tloa. 

Babies  doa't  oreste  kaowledge  and  Improve  produetivlty  while  atlll 
la  their  oradlisp  of  eourset    And  though  the  family  bears  aost  of  the 
ooatp  society  must  also  shell  o«t  t©  brlag  the  baby  to  productive  adult- 
hood*   This  meaaa  that  If  you  do  not  look  as  far  aa  the  aeset  tventy^flve 
yeafa,  the  kOQwiedge  benefits  of  iomeoae  ilia's  baby  bora  today  d©  not 
latareat  yeu,  and  that  baby  Is  therefore  a  poor  social  lavtsBaeat  for 
your  taxeat    But  1'  you  feel  adme  latareat  and  obligation  to  the  longer^ 
tun  futile p  pirhapi  based  on  the  fact  that  you  yourself  are  today  en^ 
joying  the  frulta  of  the  expanses  that  aoaeone  paid  for  25  ©r  50  or 
ioO  years  ago,  thea  the  knowledge  produced  by  today's  chlldrea  will  be 
seen  by  you  to  be  of  great  positive  baaaflt  to  you. 

\        '  ICONCTdEi  OF  SCALE 

The  pheaoBienOn  called  by  ecoa^lsta  "econosles  of  scale"^^gf eater 
afflcleacy  of  larger'^icala  production  where  the  market  la  larger^ls 
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inexCrlcably  Inteftwlned  with  (a)  knowledge  creation  ^nd  tedhnQlf5glcnl 
change,  along  with  (b)   the  ability  ts  yge  larger  arid  more  efficlenC 
■  machinery,  and  Ce)  greater  division  of  labor.    A  lorger  population 
Implies  a  bigger  market,  all  else  equal*     A  hlgier  market  Is  likely 
to  bring  bigger  manufacturing  plants  that  may  be  more  efficient 
than  sraaller  ones,        well  as  Ignger  production  runs  and  hence  lower 
Bet^up  costs  per  unit  of  output*     A  larger  market  also  makes  poiilble 
greater  division  of  labor  and  hence  an  Increase  In  the  skill  with  which 
goods  and  services  are  made  *     Specialisation  can  also  occur  with  respect 
to  machinery.     If  the  market  for  Its  goods  Is  smalli  a  firm  will  buy  a 
machl  no  that  can  be  usC'd  In  the  p  r  oduc  tlon  of  seve  ra  1  k  iTids'  of  products* 
If  the  marltet  Is  larger^  the  firm  can  afford  to  buy  a  separatej  more= 
specialised  machine  for  each  operation.     Larger  markets  also  support 
a  wider  variety  of  services.     If  por.ulation  Is  too  small,  there  may  he 
too  few  people  to  constltuce  a  profitable  market  for  a  gl^ven  product  or 
..■service.     In  such  a  case  there  will  be  no  seller,  and  people  who  do  need 
the  product  or  service  will  suCfer  from  not  hulng  able  to  obtain  It* 

Economies  of  scale  also  stem  from  learning*    The  more  television 
sets  or  bridges  or  airplanes  that  a  group  of  people  produces,  the  more 
chance  they  have  to  Improve  their  skills  with  "learning  by  doing," 
a  very  ImporCant  factor  In  Increasing  productivity*    The  Increased 
efficiency  of  production  within  firms  and  InduKtrles  as  experience 
acciifnu  la  Ees  has  been  well  docuniented  in  many  Industries  starting  ^1  th 
the  nir-frnmo  tnduscry  In  the  l*)30*s*     The  hlgger  tlie  populatloni  t  he^ 
more  of  everything  that  is  produced ,  which  promotes  learnfng  by  dolRg* 

'  ■    ■    \  '    .  ■ 
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A  bigger  pepuhicron  aUd  makes  pr^^ltiibU  many  major  social  In- 
yestfflgnta  that  would  not  othervlse        prWltable,  e,g.p  railroads, 
IrrMaclon  systemi,  and  ports.     Tbe  amount  of  such  construeUon  oftin 
-deperida  upon  £he  populatlen  density  per  glyen  land  area.     For  exafflple, 
If  an  Auatralian  faWr  were  to  cltar  a  pleU  of  land  very  far  from  the 
nearest  neighboring  far«,  he  might  have  no  way  to  ship  hit  produci  Co  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  having  difficulty  In  obcalnlngjabor  and  supplies.  But 
when  more  far^s  are  ^stabMBbod  nearby,  rondB  will  be  built  which  will  link 
him  with  sarkyti  In  which  to  buy  and  ielU     Of  eourse,  there  may  alao  be 
dlseeonocDles  of  increased  scale,  for  example  congest  ion  and  pollucion. 

The  most  relevant  evidence  on  economies  of  scale  comes  from  studies 
of  Induatrieg. as  wholes.     Aa  mentioned  abovts   it  la  an  Important  and 
well-eatabllahed  phenomdnon  that  InduiCries  which  grow  faster  Increait 
their  efficiency  faBter-=even  compari^  wtth  the  same  Industrl^i  In  other 
countrtes.     The  most  recent  and  complete  analysis  la  shown  In  Figure  3. 
Ti.'r/^  we  ^vP  enmparlHons  of  the  productivity  of  kK$.  Induitrles  In  1950 
and  I9ft^,  rind  of  U.       indugtrles  In  1963,  against  lUK.  Industrlia  in  1950, 
The  ^     ,-'f  Industry  relative  to  the  1950  U.       base,  the  greater  Is 

ctH»  prndurHv.  vv  difference.     Th  U  effect  is  Very  large.     It  is  also  con- 
^i^i.nt  wUh      erdoorn'g  Law%  whlch  ln,  prpductlvlty  goes  up  with  the 
,,,u.,r^'  '        of  wntpu^.     That  ia,  if  you  qundruple  the  sUe  Of  an  Industry, 
v,.H  mny  v^pi^r-   to  double  the?  out,put  per  worker  and  per  unit  of  capital 
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h  RiClfflR  COIffUTER  MODFL 

FopulAClon  aad  growth  hsvn  s  varlt      of  eeottomle  effycep,  srac 

negaElve  and  others  peiitlves     If  the  eeonsaist  Is  Co.  be  %^rth  his  k^ept 
he  muBt  take  aeeouat  □£  the  size  and  Impoytanee  of  the  va^loug  effects , 
ai^  ealculate  the  net  effeCC,    One  eaa  ooly  obtain  a  Batlafaetory  overall 
aaieasseat  by  conatructlfig  an  Integrated  aodel  of  the  ecososyi  and  then 
cralparini  the  Inezes  produced  by  the  eqonomy  under  various  conditions 
of,  population  growths 

If  one  adds  to  the  slsplep  neoclassical  model  another  lund^fental 
fact  of  the  econpsic  growth  of  natlons-^the  Increaie  In  productivity 
due  to  additional  people's  inventive  and  adaptive  capacities— one 
arrives  at  a  very  diffarent  result  than  the  standard  tialthualan  model* 
The  analysis  Is  outlined  la  Figure  4^  where  the  eltfieati  of  the  usual 
econoalc  desographle  model  for  iTC-s  are  shown  In  solid  llnesj  and  where 
the  knowledge-feedback  el^ents  are  shewn  In  docted  lines-    That  la,  this 
model  embodies  not  only  the  standard  classical  and;  neo^laislcal  capital 
effects p  but  also  Che  effects  of  knowledge  advance ^  econoalei  of  scale^ 
and  natural-resource  use*    These  latter  elsnents  have  beffn  oslttrf  from 
population  modeii  in  the  pastp  but  they  are  crucial  to  a  balanced  under« 
standing  of  the  problem*    the  analysis  la  conducted  separately  with  two 
*  separate  ways  of  Introducing  the  effect  of  population  siie  upon  the 
production  of  productive  knowledge,  the  Residual  model  and  the  Verdoorn 

Figure  4 

model* 
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No^e  The  hne  wah  fono  dashes  from  to  A,.,  represenis  iha  f-cd^ 
mcK^tlM  m  [ho  Rcbidiml  model,  whereas  iht  iine.wiih  the  short 
dashes  from  y,  lo  A,.^  reprwnis  Ihu  feedback  cfTecc  in  thy  Ver- 
doorn  modgh 


Figure  4   Schematic  of  MDC  Mo^ls  without  E: 
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The  Residual  fflodel  dtrlves  an  egciaate  ttom  the  "residual"  found  in 
fltudlea  that  attenpt  Co  explain  U.S.  eeonosalc  growth.    The  residual  la  tha 
unescplalned  pertlofi  of  geondmle  growth  left  after  inputs  of  capital  and 
labor  have  been  aecounted  for,  and  is  comBpnly  associated  with  teelmoloilciil 
advance.    And  the  Residual  fflodgl  asimea  that  the  size  of  the  residual  Is 
a  function  of  the  siie  of  the  labor  force  (considering  Che  industrialized 
world  as  a  whole g  so  Chac  Che  question  of  a  small  country  riding  Che  coat- 
tails  of  ocher  councrles  dees  not  arise).     In  this  fortimlatlon  the  residual 
is  poslClvely  Influenced  by  populaclon  irowth* 

Verdoorn's  law  provides  a  second  approach  Co  our  subject.  The 
Verdoorn  model  effibodles  the  effect  of  Che  size  of  sn  economy^^as  measured  . 
by  iCs  labor  force— upon  Che  raCe  of  Increas;?  in  producclvlty'i  Additional 
workers  cercainly  are  not  the  only  cause  of  inci eased  tuUputs.    But  over 
any  period  longer  Ehan  the  fau^ineas  cyclej  the  si.ie  of  the  lahou  force 
is  a  major  influencti  upon  tsSal  output.    And  if  one  holds  constant  the 
caplcal  endowTsent  and  the  orlglnaj  level        c^chnologlcfll  practice  In 
Che  analysis,  then  population  sim  is  the  pn^Z  influence  upon  total 
output*-  Thf^reforp,  it  l^. reasonable  to  think  of  Verdoorn's  law  as  a 
pfoxy  for  Che  labor  force-producti^rity  change  relationDhlpi  that  is^ 
output  Itself  dqea  not  change  pr.*ducti%lty^  Hut  rather  Che  people  engaged 
in  produring  Chat  ouCput  change  producclvlty  (and  in  fact,  Verdoorn  ex- 
plains his  law  an  caua^f^  f;y  learu-^.ng).     One  may^  of  course ,  also  think 
Of  Verdoorn's  law  s<mply^s  an  ^pirlcal  estlmace  of  econoffllei  of  jcale 
withouc  speeliying  a  behavloi  .1  fflecltanism.     EiCher  Jnterpretation  is 
quiiii-  eonsiitefit  with  the  w' described  lisre. 
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.RisuLTSi  mmm  population  GROwrii  mpLiEs  faster  igonohic  GRovrm 

Five  dlfftrenE  rates  ot  pppulatlon  growth  were  Invesfclgatgd  in  the 
ilisulacioAl     ZPG  has  t^to  population  growth|  BASE  has  1%  papoiatlon 
growth  par  yiar|  PLUi-HALF  tms  a  501  juffip  In  the  birth  rate  above  BASE 
In  year  iero  and  subsgquenc  yearaj  TWO  has  21  population  growth  per  year 
T^ff  t^s  a  one-year  ttaporary  increase  In  the  birth  rate. 

The  results  for  the  five  demegraphle  struQEufes  with  the  Residual 
sodsl  are  shown  In  Figure  5|  the  corresponding  reguits  for  the  Verdoorn 
model  are  net  shown  but  are  sis liar # 


The  most  important  outcome  is  that  under  every  set /of  conditions , 
d^ographlc  structures  FLtiS-HALF  and  ^0  with  the  mere  rapid  population 
growth  come  to  have  higher  per-worfcer  Income  than  structure  BASE  in  less 
than  SO  years i  even  with  a  base  rate^f -change  teclmelogy  as  low  as  1%, 
And  in  every  rung  atryctture  TWOj  which  reaehes  a  labor  force  (in  thousans 
say)  of  23,769  in  year  fllO  frbn  the  starting  point  of  1,^000  itt  year 
t»Oj  has  a  higher  per-^verker  Income  strueture  than  structure  FLUS=HALFj 
which  reaches  a  labor  force  of  7,346  In  t"l60*     (For  eomparisonp  the 
labor  force  for  structure  BASl  in  year  160  Is  4,913,)    And  population^ 
growth  structure  iFQ  holds  Its  advantage  over  the  BASE  structure  only 
about  as  long  as  BASE  holds  Its  advantage  over  faster  population  growth; 
thereaf ter,  it  does  much  v^rse. 

In  many  runs  the  higher  fertility  structures  overtake  the  BASE 
Btructure's  per^worker  output  after  only  30  years— that  lig  only  about 
10  years  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  additional  children  Into  the 
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labor  force.    It  Is  tifuo  chat  the  long  run«-30  to  80  yearfl*«la  a  long  way 
off  from  now,  and  thereCore  Is  of  leiis  laportanct  to  ua  than  ig  ch&  short 
run*    But  we  should  reaimber  that  our  loni  run  will  hm  gpffieoni  else's 
short  runi  just  as  our  short  run  waa  gomeone  elsg's  long  riini    Sams  aeasur^ 
o£  unself ishneaa  should  lapel  us  to  ke^p  this  In  mind  as  %m  maka  our  . 
decisions  aboiit  populatloti  pollEy«    Fufthermorei  the  short^run  eeon^lo 
differences  between  Che  various  denegraphie  structures  are  sm^ll  by\any 
absolute  ffleasurei  though  Che  long  run  differences  are  large. 

The  time  horizon  is  sufficiently  short  so  that  any  poislble  major 
changes  In  Che  natural  reiources  alEyatlon  may  be  disre|arded#    Rut  it 
is  sufficiently  long  so  ChaC  the  delayed  effects  of  knowl^ge  Increase 
can  csne  to  play  their  role*    And  though  Che  models  refer  to  the  United 
ScateSp  it  would  be  more  appropriate  Co  think  of  this  analysis  as  applying 
Co  Che  developed  world  as  a  whole^  because  of  the  scientific  and  Cechno>» 
logical  incerdependence  among  the  ^QiO's* 

Models  such  as  these  would  have  had  no  chance  of  being  accepted 
15  or  30  years  ago  because  of  the  pra-eminence  of  physical  capital  in  the 
thinking  of  economlsti-    But  with  Che  recognition  in  recent  years  of  the 
fundamental  Ifflporcance  of  knowledge ,  education!  and  of  the  quality  of  the  ^- 
labor:  force  In  Ch^^  productive  procesip  these  models  and  their  results  should 
fit  well  with  our  general  underscandlng  of  the  economic  process  'In  MM's* 

WHAT  ABOUT  OTliER  FACTORS? 
Often  one  hears  the  dbjecclon  Chat  even  if  additional  people  really 
will  have  a  positive  effect  upon  per-caplta  output  and  Incomip  this  posl- 
Cive  efface  would  be  offset  by  such  negtlve  impacts  as  pollution  of  the 
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fmvlror@ent»  shortage  of  agricultural  land  duy  Co  pavings  It  over  for  cities 
and  hlghwayig  Increased  scarcity  of  energy  and  other  natural .feiourcesj  and 
increased  chances  of  world  starvation  and  fgmlne*    Thm  main  basli  tev  this 
objection  Is  thy  aasertlon  that  the  trends  In  these  factors  are  for  t^e 

:       """"  "       "  T"^ 

worse  than  at  present*  The  simple  truths  howeverg  Is  that  It  Is  bunk|  that 
Cheae  trenda  are  toward  the  worse j  Appendijc  A  get§  a  bit  more  speelfl^g 


amd  offers  syme  gpeeulatlon  about  why  people  believe  that  the  newi  ab^ut 
natural  regsurces  and  the  environment  is  bad  when  It  Is  really  good.  ! 

Another  objection  to^my  models  is  tliat  they  do  not  allow  for  the^ 
social  disorder  and  psychological  dlstresB  that  would  be  caused  by  hlg 
population  density  In  the  U*S*    In  fact,  there  la  no  evidence  for  any 
aueh  negative  effects  of  population  denaltyg  as  all  recent  itudlei  hav'e 
ihowTi,  / 


POLICY  RECOHhffiNDATlOHS  *  / 
Basad  on  the  above  analyil#,  ray  policy  recoosnendatlons  are  slinplei 

1)  Stop  t^orrylng  about  population  growth  In  the  U.S,    Helping  people 
obtain  the  number  of  children  they  .want,  no  more  and  no  less,  Is^deilrable 
on  general  grounds g  but  there  Is  no  long-run  macro^-eedh^ic  warrant  for 
any  government  population-control  activities,  / 

2)  Increase  the  rate  of  Immlgratlong  becauae  Ipalgrants  are  likely 
to  have  even  lower  ioclal  costs*  and  higher  aoelal  benefits  of  the  sort 
described  In  this  papert  than  do  native-born  children*    Of  course,  thla 
reeemiendatlon  requires  another  full  argumentg  much  of  which  was  In  my 
calk  thla  year  at  the  Population  Asaoclatlon  of  Afflerlea  meetings* 
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SIN.MAHY 

A  bir>^L»r  population   lmpllf*H  n   InrMi-r  nmpunt  of  knnwkujRU  bolrff 
crt'.Litud,  rill  pIhg  betn^  bqn*il.     Thin  In  tho  Htrn  Inht  fur^d  rd  result  of 
thore  holn^*  mrjru  punplt.'  to  luivw  ntjw  IdtMH*     Tht»  dnta  on  sirUMitlflc  pro- 
diuttivity  acfoiig  cQuntrit^s  hui\t  nut  thin  nhvlous  pfopoHltlon, 

A  liifger  pQpul.'i  t  Inn  nlHn  hnn  ;!  ponltlvt'  yffuct  nn  tht*  uconomin 
h?yi!l  thrtjugh  if<rririnmi£?H  of  Hcale*     A  l.irger  population  Implies  larger 
total  dem.ind   For  goodH,     And  With   l/irger  dpmnnd  And  higlief  production 
comt?  dlvrslon  of  lubor  nnd  nptT  la  11  za  t  loni   larger  plant^j   larger  InduB- 
■  tridH,  faster  lenrnlng-by^LloInRj  and  rt^iatc'd  i:*cnnQmiea  of  aeale.  Ne.Hatlve 
Ron^pHtlori  efft'cts  do  not  nuLm  to  present  an  oconomlc  problem  Jn  thl§ 

Thi'Se   lnt:re;iHt*N   In  pf  oH\rr  1 1  v !  t  y  dun  to   !nrri7ased  Mcale  and   to  greater 
.knowledgep  rau^ed  by  IncreaseH  In  population,  wy fe  added  to  "a  simple  claP^ 
Hlcal  model  of  a  more-developed  country,  using  two  (-rultG  separate  modelBs 
One  model  uned  the  reHldual  to  entlmatn  thu  feedback  from  the  labof^foree 
Hl^e  to  produt t 1 vl t y ;  the  Heeonrf  model  used  Verdnorn's  law  to  estimate 
the  fend  back  effeet  of  total  aiitput  on  productivity* 

Under  a  realistic  range  of  assiBtipt  1  onn  abotit  the  par/yReters, 
demographic  structures  with  larger  raten  of  population  growthg  after 
"liifElally  falling  behind  in  per^caplta  Lncoincj  uHunlly  overEnke  gtruC" 
turpH  wl  r h  lowt'f  raten  of  population  growth  In  10=80  years,  and  the  * 
Hhorter  end  of  this  purlod  In   ImpMed  by  recent   rates  of  change  of 
priuIucL  IvI  ty  *    That  is,  though  an  Inerement  of  population  Initially  has 
a  Hma  { I  negatlvt*  i.'ffect  upon  econonilc  welfare,  after  Home  decades  the 
t'ffeft  ht-comeM  poMitlve  nnd  large,  cniripnrtHl   fn  Fhe  shoft^run  net^ntive 
effect* 
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WrlEttr  l^.'trr  HwynnJ'  InfoniH^d        that  Lho  esCimaLu  cnmt'  frtiia  Kut  t  UVi  1  c'bi' im ' y 


elilldri'n  fitarvlna,  wIlH  mora  than  1 00^000  dylnRp  hecnuHc;  of  an  ecelooleflJ 
Ciilnmlty  chut  turnud  nrngifip,  land  nnd  farmn  inEo  hi  oak  dnf.ntc?"     (2)  TH^q 
p«K<?^^        tlu'  [IN  S.ihi^Iinn  OrfIi:i>(  datfd  j076,  ihac  /{aid,  "[tit  In  not  poMfilbl 
to  rnlculnCL'  thu'  pfrrtftit  nrtd  future  injinirt  of  thin  rrnni'dyi  on  tUv  pupuln^ 
t  lofin .  i  ,  Al  thnunh  prrnlnf  f  Inures  ,trp  not  /iva  f  1  .ihl  i*  j   indrr-i}  iinnhtn  In/ibl*'.  *  , 
cprtiilnly  thcrii  luiB  lu^On  nn  gKCOnriivL'  and  trnnle  la^ii  of  llfe.,,"s  (3) 
HaklnR  nonncnst?  of  th«'.  utlier  two  tlnnunpnCR  wnn  ony  P'^Bf^  hy  Or*  ntilun  Waro, 
a  rt'npiM  trd  AiriLrnn.in  P^?porl  on  Africnn  dtirinp,r.iphy  niid  a  vlnlclnn  fpHnw 
fit  Eht.'  tlnlvorjiity  of  fhndnn  In  107^    wiu?n  the  rnvmo  ^na  wrJcten  for  thu  UN. 
HnKiai  On  i  ii  iLHilrit  iori!!  of  tin:-  nnrmnl  riri-.i  ilcnth  rntu  and  "the  hlp.hrjjt  donth 
rnto  hi  ^sny  ,;rOitp  of  tinfn^ifhi/'  iihu  f  IiMirtd  thai   "At  nn  nl^nolutUj  and  fnont 
IfSiprolMbl  c:  j  yppi-r  IlmtL  a  hundr.jd  thnun.ind  pt'fjplij  who  wnuid  nOC  OC  j'^*'^' Ifie 
hijvo  dii^di  saitTuniLcd  to  Ihv  iffi'utu  of  f  nmlno ,  .  .  Kvcn  nn  a  riiixlriinii 
(ifiCimntt' I  ropr^:5iMiCn  an  Uiiri'^il  Ifmlt." 


arnf  from  IffrPuhHr  InqiifrliFn, 


(I)  Wnldht'iin'M 


mvLiiMi^iiif  nnylnCi  "V/lio  can  fergyC^thi."  horftif  of  nilllionp  tif  friruj  wiitncn  nnd 
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To  t-Qpoatj  thin  atdtujmutt  wliich  flatly  gives  the  lie  to  Waldhelm'a  well 
publlt^lzijd  aasiuiittfikinE ,  wiis  wriLLun  tor  nnd  'Avnt  out  by  Ehy  UN,  well  befarc 
Wiihllu'lffl  ■  B  mnna^i].     Recently  fcht!  m  pros^  rele.ificy  h,ive  ruLreagt-'d  to  the 
more  mudufit  -  bu  E  sttU  unpruvable  -  aaiiertjon  thiit  "tuna  oF'-thousiindg** 
dlnd, 

ThiR  ifi  JuEiE  one  exnrapj.y  of  n  cpiTunon  phenoinennni     Falfje  bad  news 
ftbniic  populatlBn  grnwth,  naEural  re>inure«a,  and  the  tnvitQtM^t  in 
-puhaohed  widely  In  the  fnce  nf  cnntrad Ic tory  evlden^u.    Anpthdr  exnmple 
froi!i\  the  name  KewNWrek  plueyi     "Mory  than  ont'-chlrd  of  .all  the  land  is 
desert  nr  near-deoert.     And  doHcrni  are  upr^^ading  JneKorably,  turning 
arable  Jand  Into  gteny  uautf^  ur  hcmps^f  drifUnR  ^anrf . ,  . iinnualiy  dei?^ 
tfoylng  Ewf^lve  milUpn  to  Sieventeen  million  acres."    The  frenE-page  head^ 
line  of  the  New  York  Ttmrn  ^ald.        HlUlun  Acre^  n  Year '  VanlohlnS  as 
Deiierty  Spread  Aruund  Olnbe."    Hiy  dear  InipllQation  Is  that  the  wefld»g 
oupply  Qf  ^r^ible  Lmd  in  deereauing.     But  the  truth  Is  omctly  the  appsBitei 
joginder  KuRs^ir  Carefully  surveyed  arable  land  in  lOSn  .snd  1960,    Hip  findings 
Nine  perennt  more  Eecal  arahle  land  In  i960  than  In  1950,  in  the  87  eeuntrles 
for  which  lie  ceLild  find  dat.i  (73  pereunt  of  total  world  land  area)^^a  Rain 
ef  almogt  nne  percent  per  year.    And  the  US  nepartmcnt  sf  Anrleulture  re^ 
ported  thnt  thi?^  trend  esntlnued  after  1060. 

Here  are  bomn  othur  ej^affiplen  of  pubilcl^cd.  false,  bad  newij  and  the 
unpuffMei^yd,  f;dutl*-nevfi  trutli: 

iy^rmenti    The  feed  nliuatlon  In  J e*^p-dev,. inped  counErie/i  Is  wor^^rnJnn. 
raclt    Per  capita  fend  preduction  hag  innrensed  roughly  one  percent  yearly^- 
25  perci^nt  during  the  lant  quarter  eentury.     Fond  -tuekn  are  hlfih  now,  rven 
In  loMfi  duvelopcJ  cpuntrir?!  ftied  producElon  han  increased  mibntant lal ly , 
and  India  nnw  h>in  larnr  .ifrnunt??  nf  food  in  storane. 
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lnjt-n  a  Vc!  f,H:..i  t  ic  tlmiUh*'"  ifi  f.iniiUHi     Hnly  ii  tiMfth  An  r.i.iuy  {iiMijilij  tlU'ti  f^f 
faiiilnr  jii  thliii  ^ii.ifEiM  tif  Mm-  runtnry  .ifi   In  t\u-   i,Kit  fju.irtrr  of 

thr^        hV  *'i}t  iiry"-df'r,p  i  r  I-  eIh^  mut  h  liii  ^:,rr  isn|!ij|,il  liiri  tu^Wi 

SliUJilLlllLL'     HM^lur  pnp'iliitlon  yjnyt\\  Icijil!rh  lowrr  por  r*»plt,i  I'mnnnlc 

gtnwtli,     rflct;     top  If  Ici  1  stucUnn  liy  Kulir  Up  r  I       wliinrf  nin.on  Fii^Tii-ir^  ;injl 

etjiurn  n)\ow  nn  ut  .it.  int  lv,\\  tMur  i' hi  t  t  uti  hfirunon  ciMintr  popiiLulon  urewtfi 

and  tluUr  pi  r  fMiiitit  i-nvutmiiz  j-rnwih,  I'lflirr  nvor  thr'  ItMii'^run  t>r   Iri  rcrrnt 

ULLiLllLj-'lf '     /'oplilnt  !<  rlr^l  t'l^npnt  it  RuMh'h;  Mlinw  ^h.U  I'or  t  lu*  nr^t  tllirty 
yiMfn  iin  Inorr'M^rr   in  popiilrttlnn  r^iuMi-;;  .i  ili-rriuij;!:  in  jUT  i,iplt.i  Ifii^tiriiu 
l^ic^i     Ae   flii'  !uMi  I  nf  Hli   E  iiriif  inciiloln   u>  ^Uripjy  nn       1 1  fsninrj  rn  1  inithi 
WTiCn  Miurt^   it-  ont'  vwrv  rliJlil  hharlnj;  (1;^?  'i,inu'  .inoiiiiE  nf  nnniifij   thyiu  fn 
lees  to  no  arnund,     Ttuit   I^i,   the  infitniu  n  r-ilf  hi  horn,  pur  cMpltn  income 
iiful  wealth  p,u  \ipi  but  th£^  tiiMt.int  .i  elilld  in  hutUf  prr  capita   Irifama  and 
wriilth  f,n  dnu4i.     Oiicu  Etiu  rliLIdrtn  p.rnw  up  ,ind  hucun*.'  prndii^u'rn  ru;  vnll 
flfi  con/Hijnt'ry ,  tlip  iinp.irt  on  pvf  Iiirsnc  rrvrrnuN  and  tivpiitu.i  1  ly  thi-  In 

cnmo  n£  othur!i  hlnl'rr  htUviiiii,-  nf  iAu.^i^  an  my  uun  tuLlmicnl  work  hnn  filmtTi 
flut  rijlii  ti!ki-?s  i!Kitt'  ili.tn  i]\r        nf  Isi  yiWir'i  t.  nvi :i  nd  hy  ilu*  Wi'll-Knovn  inndoln 

'-rh.in  =tpr.n!    1  r:  pivi;!;',  tiViT   tlir  Tn  f  t  rd  flirsirn^  iniliuli\ij* 
^mutrh  "prlrni*  .U'r       J  tus:,!  1   hind"  nnd  ri»rrt',it  ItMi  il  Mri  j-u     r.nMi     AM  url-nn 
liUid  i^ln-i  |  p>u]uav?i  tnt.il-.   1^=..}  thnn    i  p*;  rri-nt  of   I  }in  I'H.     Thi*  UMPA  rnnrliulnd 
tli.a  ,tru  111  iu>  aan^;.!   >if  iuunlnn  out  ttf  Linnlnnd,"    Wildur,..  niL/jn, 

f5tnt«-  .Hid  nitlnh.il  .p.irk;i  rviw  ( vi)\hi  nlUinii  Mrrrs  In  lU2n  to  ^jI  nil  J  Inn 
nctvit   In  and   sLill  rl?,ifin, 

iacj?iMfi?  4'f  sKMri  it^  In  pran'M^^iw  J  =i  t  lu   tfjft   nf  i  ho  Rund .     Tlir  fnnr  nt' 
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energy— ^whetlicr  meaBurcd  in  Inhor  tlm/  required  co  pfpduce  thg  cner^^y, 
in  p^TOduCtlon  cosESi  in  tlie  pfoport^lon  eC  our-  Ineomt.*^  ppynt  foe  tncrgy, 

er  even  %hu  priet?  relaCive  to  oth^r  consufser  nopdi— has  been  falling   -  ■ 

-  "       /  "  . 

rather  stQadily  syor  the  Rntirt*  eoufHe  of  recorded  liiBtefy,  rlrht  cp 
until  t\\iu  meracnt. 

SEatt'inent :    The  h'atioii'g  "overall  environmental  vell-huinf'"  if,  de= 
eHnln|Si  aceordlng  to'cb^  Knvironfflental  Quality  IndeK,     Fueti     This  vidGly- 
reported  "induK"  in  ''sE^subjyetlve  analysis, fwhlch]  representc  EolleeElve 
thinking  of  the  edt/ors  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fydtirtitlon  Staff'*— that 
Ifi,  casual  eboervafilnn* 

The  objeet/vc  stAtintUnl  taetn,  hovevc??,  indlcjjte  that  the  tjivlrnnnort 
id  getting  h^^tQT,     Tlie  orflclril  Council  on  Envlfonmental  Quality's  statliities 
en  fnajor  a^^r  pollutants  uhow  iiliayp  imprpvymuncu  in  lanL  dutadii.  With 

reupc'Rt^o  wftterj  "major  iJuiirovemt-ncq  In  the  quallEy  Of  polluttd  ntroanis 
have  b/en  dcscuniqntnd"  with  hard  data.     The  fish  eatsti  in  Like  Flrie,  Isnn  . 
ago^^^^f^id  . to  be  "dynd"  by  Barry  Cotrsnnner  has  hoen  inqreasinp..     Thn  most 

;^ief.Eant  indicator  ia  lt£e  bKjJ^c canty;  It  continues  to  rise. 
Ftat&monti     Increnned  pupiilation  dennity  luadi  to  pnychulonieal  and 
/ fioelal  patholoBy.     Fact!     The  ntntemwit  In  nheer  mythi  baoed  On  fiiulty 
analocle^  Co  anlmnl  behavior .     Social  riiirvgyji  eoiicludQ  fJsnt  density  hai 
no  general  ill  effoctfi  en  nuch  itiDasurefi  of  wtvlfarn  an  lonyevJty  of  1  ifb, 
crime  iatts  iruntal  illn^sn  raten,  aiid  recrrat tonal  fncinties*     The  mint 
nmbltiouLi  cxpcr Inieitcal  tesLri»  by  pjiyehol  onl.sit  Jonathan  rroc'dman  who,  as 
a  n '  a  n  noc  late  of  Pa  U 1  Khr  1  1 1  h ,  n  t  a  r  t  RtJ  oil  t  he  1  i  u  v  in[*  that  d  n  n  s  1 1  y  i  n 
piitliolojiiea.l  i   found  tliat  "Peoply  who  live  iiisdyr  crowded  eondltionn  do  not^ 
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suCftr  frow  being  erowdad.  Other  things  btilng  equal,  they  are  no  yorae  off 
than  sthor  peopig* .  .JL£.  Cook  ne  and  sther  psycholoBists  working  in  this  ar^a 
siiny  ^ears  to  by  cenvinetU,  but  cvgntually  tho  weight  of  the  cvidenee  over- 
east*  our  deubE.s  and  prdeencepctoR.? 

Why" do  falafc  sEatementii  of  biid  news  deminaty  public  di?;eusildn  ef. 
Ehest!  toplcu?"  Hyru  are  several  spfcculatienfi;     (1)    There  Is  a  financial 
IncytJtivt:— j^f jnt?i  from  thy  StiiU  nt^pnftinunt  and  thv  UN-^for  licholars  nnd 
research  InKEttutionii  to  produce  hurJh  statgfflfintg,     (2)     Bad  ntrws  sells 
boOkH,  ncwj.p.iperii  and  Riiga^inns;  goud  ntwii  Is  not  half  SO  Intgrg^clng. 
(3)     It  is  in  Lht!  i^qlf-inCfcryjit  gf  eon^.irvatlon  orcani?.aLionP  to  convince 
piicjpli;  that  population  growth  Is  a  bad  thinp,.     In  the  Hhert  run  more 
children  mqan  niort-  vl-jitpri*  iq  wildllfti  iiruan— though  in  the  long  run 
ii  larger  pepuiAclon  m^y  v^ull  hylld  nnd  preteet  new  and  better  reereatlen 
ariMH.     (4)     Beliefs  about  thu  valjut  of  hurjan  life  are  involved*  For 
ejcaigple,  when  ryferrinf:  to  the.  23  nlllion  populatien  iilcreaae  in  the  U,B, 
during  the  lOGO'i;  Klngsley  Dnvln,  one  of  tlie  world's  great  deaonraphera,\ 
sal  J:    "I  iwive  never  beun  able  to  get  nnysno  to  -a^II  ee  why  we  needed  thsije 
23  slUion''.    Or  Paul  t:!irUehi     "j.  eanU  think  of  nny  resBon  for  having 
ffiore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tnilHon  people  [In  the  U.S.],"    llje  human 
value  of  iheiie  I  Ivtff^  co  the;  people  themnelved  and  to  etht?rii       net  A  value 
for  jfueh' people  a.i  Davir.  ami  Khrlleh, 

Don't  lihrug  off  false  bnd  nuviH  ay  haritileng  esanneration.     Tlie  piper 
will  be  paid,   in  lo?ifi  of  rredibiHty  for  real  threatsi  ai4  they  ariye  becaui^e 
of  ''vplf"  erien,  and  in  In^t^i  of  pubUe  trunt  in  dehaiied  rublJr  eenjnynj cn t ion . 
Alt  IMitlip  Handlt^r,  Frejddent  of  the  Katfnnal  Acaderr.y  of  ^^clenen,  tertlfied 
to  Cfingrefihi-t-rt  In  the  tfildnc  of  the  □nvlronmental  panic  in  I970t    "The  na- 
tions of  the  wefld  Esay  yet  pay  a  drendful  price  for  the  public  bahavior 
q£  sclentl;-tH  who  depart  freBi..,faet  to  indulge... in  hyperhole." 

The  qujritlon,  thenj  Is;     Who  will  tell  m\  the  fiand=and-t rut-news? 
How  will  it  be  pubU?,died  for  peeple  to  learn? 
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CHAPTER  4 

Macro-Economic  Influences  of 

Population  Growth  on  Income 

in  Developed  Economies 

Economies  of  Scale  in  Production^  - 

The  previous  chapter  discussed  the  main  micro-economic  effects  of  popU' 
lalion  growth  in  MDC*s.  This  chapter  considers  the  main  niacro-eco- 
nomic  effects— economies  of  scale,  and  changes  in  knowledge  and 
technology. 

General  ■ 

Despite  the  fact  that  economies  of  scale  Sre  indissolubly  linked  with 
advances  in  knowledge,  it  may  be  useftil  to  examine  some  of  the  evidence 
from  studies  that  have  attempted  to  isolate  the  effect  of  scale  on  efficiency. 
Most  economic  inquiries  regarding  economies  of  scale  have  sought  to 
learn  the  most  efTicient  size  of firm  within  industries,  to  determine  whether 
larger  firms  are  more  erTicient  than  smaller  ones.  The  methods  used  have 
been  various,  and  the  results  are  hard  to  interpret.  But  in  any  case,  the 
studies  of  firm  efficiency  are  not  germane  to  our  purposes.  To  see  why, 
consider  an  industry  in  which  even  a  small.country^s  market  would  be 
large  enough  to  support  at  least  one  firm  of  the  largest  size  found  in  big 
countries.  This  apparently  implies  that  there  are  no  economies  to  be 
gained  in  that  industry  by  being  a  country  with  a  larger  population.  But 
the  existence  of  several  firms  of  that  size  may  lead  to^reater  efficiency 
on  the  average  than  if  there  is  only  one  firm,  due  to  the  interaction  of  the 
firms.  These  efficiencies  niay  come  from  ''exiernar'  effects  such  as  im- 
provements in  lechniquesythat  all  firms  share,  or  they  may  come  from  the 
quickening  effect  of  competition.  In  any  case,  the  implication  is  that  the 
appropriate  unit  of  analysis  is  the  efficiency  of  countries  as  wholes--- or 
next  best,  the  eftlciency  of  the  various  industries  within  countries.  We  shall 
first  review  the  evidence  in  industries,  and  then  move  on  to  countries  as 
whofes.  , 

Changes  in  Productivity  in  ImhiS tries  over  Time 
One  method  is  to  relate  the  rates,  of  change  of  productivity  over  time  in 

^Ogncml  discussion  of  ihii  topic  may  be  found  in  Chapter  2.  Discusiion  jhat  pcriains 
n\0f4  to  LDC's  k  found  in  Chypt^r  12, 
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vffiWII^countrics  to  their  rales  of  change  of  labor  input.  The  lypical 
regression  model  is  .  ' 


/chance  of  pfoductivity  in  country 
\    dunng  pefiod  f,  in  loganihms 


/ change  of  tc 
\  during 


total  labor  input  in  country 
period  /,  in  logarilhriis 


') 


This  method  was  pioneered  by  Verdoom,  whose  h  coeflicient  was  a  re- 
markable .50  (Clark,  1967,  p.  1960)  which  gave  rise  to  VerUoorft's  "law'' 
thui  prou.iClivity  goes  up  as  the  square  root  of  total  output,  Clark  used 
the  same  method  on  a  larger  sample  and  obtained  a  coenicienT  of  0.18^ 
much  lowerihan  Verdoorn's  ebiimate,  Fabricant  (1963.  pp,  50^51)  sum- 
murized  the  results  of  several  cross-sections  of  time-scries  studies  con- 
ducted by  others.  In  a  sample  of  somewhat  less  than  20  counirieSj  over 
several  decades  the  correlation  beiween  growth  of  physical  oatpu!  and 
output  per  man  in  individual  industries  is  perhaps  ,7  or  .8,  When  capital 
and  other  inpiits  are  also  included  in  the  analysis,  the  correlation  is  some- 
what lower,  perhaps  .6  or  .5,  according  to  Fabricant, 

MovementJ  of  output  mnd  output  per  headj  1524^50  (19^4  ^  too) 
Excluding  eleciHcity^  ^  -  "  " 


200  300    m    500    600    700    800    900    1000  1100 

.5  ^  Output  iX) 

Inctudinf  electficity  i  i3'3  +  0'23(A^) ;  standard  crfor^jg-Sj  f^+o^Si 

■  &eciuding  tiectricity  94'4 -f  Q'34(^Y)  ;  itandard  error  — 31'^,  +0'83 

Figure  4-^  1    OtJTPUT  and  Output  Pi-r  Head  in  Various 

fNDUSTRIICS  IN  ENaLAND,  1924-50 
Source:  Reproduced  from  Salter,  1966,  p.  123. 

The,  most  recent  study  in  this  tradition  is  that  of  Salter  (1969),  who 
worked  with  changes  in  output  and  productivity  per  worker  over  1924^50 
in  28  industries  in  Great  Britain.  The  correlation  between  the  change  in 
oulpui  and  the  chr-nue  in  productivity  (output  per  heud)  is  0,81  (1966» 
p,  1 10)  as  shown  in  Figure  4-  \,  The  corresponding  correlation  lor  the 
1954-63  period  is  0,69  (1966,  p/ 202);  And  a  similar  analysis  for  the 
1923-50  period  lor  27  indUHtries  in  the  United  Stuies  >'/ekled  a  correlation 
of  0.62  (1966,  p,  166).  The  elasticity  (calculaied  at  the  medians)  for  the 
1924  =  50  sample  is  .26  if  the  elect  ricaj  industry  is  included,..39  if  it  is  not 
For  the  1954-63  period,  the  elasticity  is  ,43.- 


'The  medians  and  regressions  comL'  from  Sidter,  1966,  pp  10?  und  123,  197  and  210,  for 
thf  curlier  sind  laier  periods  respectively. 
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All  imponani  of  the  lime-scri^s  studies.fbr  \he  purpose  here,  how^ 
aver,  is  th^l  ih;  r??  ruay  svell  bu  causal  eflbcis  in  boih  c^'rcclions  between 
growih  in  niar^ei  size  (ouipul)  and  fercwth  ia  produeiivity.  The  lime- 
s»ineb  dau  shu  A  both  cneuis  louvther  though  are  pre:ciuiy  in!cresied 
only  in  the  eikut  of  grosvlh  in  markei  iim  upun  growth  m  pioduetivily 
(the  economics  of  scale).  The  resulUng'biaN  is  upward.  That  is.  the  elas- 
ticity relevant  to  purposes  hure  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  csiimates 
derived  from,  say,  Sailer's  work, 

/    .      Cross-Nutiomil  Prmhn  livity  Coniparisans 
The  tradition  of  w^ork  begun  by  Rosias  (1948)  has  irlcd  to  remove  ihe 
effect  of  technical  chan^^  upon  ioial  output  from  the  analysis  by  com- 
paring two  couniriOs  -usually  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain—at 
the  safne  dale.  The  model  is: 


Efnciuncy  of  U 
inUu^uy  i  in  year  / 
^Ertkicncy  of  U.K. 
^  indu^stry  !  in  ygar  /  i 


/  Scale  of  pruductjon  of 
U.^.  indusiry  i  in  yyar  t 
Swuiy  of  prgciuction'af 

^U.K.  induHiry  i  in  year  f/ 


After  oniittiny  localised  industries  such  as  ice  cream,  Frankel  (1957) 
obtained  a  corfelation  of.?  betsveen  relaiiva  efficiency  and  relative  scale. 
Paige  and  Bom  bach  (1959)  used  more  industries  than  Frankel,  and  a 
difrerent  method,  but  obtained  a  similar  rank  correlation  of  .789  (p,  69). 

Clark  carried  this  work  up  to  1963,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-2;  He  finds 
that  the  slope  of  these  data  is  'in  the  neighborhood  of  0,5,"  which  is  quite 
consistent  with  Verdoorn's  "Law."  *■  . 

Frankel  (1957,  pp,  64^68)  developed  other  statistics  that  confirm  the 
strong  positive  efluci  of  market  size  upon  productivity.  When  capital 
per  worker  and  si^e  of  plant  are  held  eonstanu  the  correlation  between 
output  per  wdrkcr  and  market  goes  up  to  .79,  In  a  particularly  telling 
analysis,  he  showed  that  the  output  per  unii  oi^  fuel  inpiii  is  strongly 
positively  aneeted  by  the  market  sizc—a^correlaiion  of  .72  in  the  adjusted 
sample  of  U,S.  and  British  industries.  And  w^hen  fuel  Input  per  worker 
and  size  of  plant  arc  held  constant,  the  correlation  rises  to  ,90  (though 
Frankel  wurns  of  sampling  instability).  These  fuel-input  data  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  they  avoid  problems  of  difrcrences  in  skills 
oF workers  that  miglit  be  present  in  the  cross-country  comparison,  F^uel 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  if  less  I'uel  is  needed  per  unit  of  output 
where  markets  are  relatively  larger,  this  would  seem  to  show  conclusively 
that  relatively  large  markets  result  in  relatively  high  productivity. 
^  The  rank  currelarion  lor  omput  and  productivity  tbr  22  American 
and  Canadian  industiics  was  J6  in  1955,  implying  that  ihc  size  of  the 
market  ^^appears  to  be  the  niost  important  single  factor'*  nccbuniing  Ibr 
differences  between  U,S.  and  Canadian  productivity  (Young,  1955,  cited 
by  Balassa,  1961).  = 
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Figure  4-2  The  Effect  of  Scale  upon  Productivity 
Source:  RepFoducfd  from  Clark,  1967,  p.  265, 
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.  Stigler  (1961)  used  Fmnkers  data  and  a  Cobb-Douglas  funciion  to 
estimate  the  elasliciiy  of  productivity  with  respect  to  output.  The  sum  of 
the  cos^nkients  for  capital  and  labor  was  1,27,  which  implies  an  elasticity 
of  ,27,  and  substantial  economics  of  scale,  A  regression  using  relative 
prices  and  relative  outputs  yielded  a  similar  elasticity  of  ,34.  Fabricanl 
(1963)  warns  us,  however,  that,  In  his  judgment,  any  relationships  drawn 
from  these  data  are  overstated  for  various  technical  reasons, 

Chencry  and  Taylor  (1968)  conducted  a  time-serics-plus-cross=seGtion 
regression  analysis  of  the  development  patterns  of  about  filty  countries 
with  10  -15  observations  each.  (Most  of  the  countries  are  LDC's,  but  the 
pattern  seums  similar  in  both  MDCs  and  LDCs.)  For  the  manufacturing 
sectors  that  were  expected  to  show  economies  of  scale,  the  elTects  of 
reduced  scale  amount  to  between  25%  and  $0%  in  terms  of  '^reduction 
in  value"— very  substantial  indeed. 

In  summar>'.  the  evidence  from  cross-country  studies  suggests  that 
economics  of  sc^Ue,  at  least  in  industry,  are  of  the  same  order  that  Ver-^ 
doom  fourid  fur  within-coumry  studies,  that  is,  thai  productivity  goes 
up  as  the  square  root  of  total  output. 

Economies  of  Scalu  in  Governments 
Now  let  us  consider  a  single  industry,  the  government.  It  is  in  the  govern- 
ment sector  that  one  would  at  tirst  think  there  are  substantial  economies 
of  scale,  because  of  the  oneno-a-counliy  nature  of  parliaments,  premiers, 
and  so  on.  But  upon  examination,  of  the  matter  across  countries, 
Robinson  concluded:  "If  one  considers  the  problem  as  a  whole,  the 
economies  of  scale  in  relation  to  the  administration,  provision  of  public 
services,  and  the  defence  of  a  nation  are  probably  on  balance  advan- 
tageous to  a  large  nation*  but.  with  the  single  exception  of  defence,  are 
probably  not  of  great  significance/M  1963,  p,  239)  And  the  largest  nations 
seem  to  spend  proportionally  the  most  for  deiense.  implying  that  even 
in  the  public  sector  economies  of  scale  seem  to  be  unimportant  for  our 
purposes. 

Data  on  government,  units  within  countries  would  also  seem  to  be 
relevant.  Prest  (1963)  rcpons  that  in  Australia,  ^the  Commonsvcalih 
Grants  Commission  studied  the  relationship  of  sizes  of  state  to  costs  of, 
education,  health  and  hospitals,  and  lasv  and  order.  The  estimated  cost 
per  person  was  12/ilowcr  in  the  three  larger  states  (average  2,5  million 
people)  than  in  the  hyo  smaller  states  (average  439,000  people),  and  it 
was  6?„  lower  in  the  larger  states  than  in  South  Australia  (834,465  people). 
But  these  cost  ditlercneey  were  said  to  stem  not  from  ditlerences  in  sparsity 
of  population,  but  rathcrTrom  total  population  si/e  and  diflerences  in 
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propgriion  of  dependents;  the  hitter  factor  muddies  the  point  for  purposes 
here. 

With  respect  to  hospitals  alone: 

,  ,  .  Ihe  smaller  the  population  the  greater  the  need  (or  excess  capacity 
in  hospital  beds  and  other  medical  facilities  in  order  to  provide  for 
random  fluctuuiions  in  illness  and  injury.  Despite  the  large  population 
of  the  United  States,  the;  problem  of  enicicnt  hospital  size  is  still  on 
important  one.  Nearly  all  observers  are  agreed  that  there  are  economies 
of  scale  in  the  production  of  short-term  general  hospital  services  up 
to  a  %uc  of  at  least  :00  beds  (and  possibly  500).  Hosv^ver,  at  present, 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  shori'ierm  patient  days  in  the  United  States 
^  arc  provided  in  hospitals  \s'ith  fewer  than  200  beds. 

In  generah  the  cost  of  producing  medical  care  (adjusted  for  quality) 
goes  down  as  population  si^^e  increases.  (Fuchs,  1971,  p.  226). 

A  good  many  studies  of  the  determinants  of  public  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  have  included  variables  for  popuhition  density  and  for  the 
population  size  of  municipal  units.  Miner's  excellent  survey  of  the  Htera- 
lure-  (1963,  pp.  43  ^48)  reports  that  a  wide  variety  of  results  have  been 
found,  depending  on  whether  slate  or  local  expenditures  arc  considered, 
whicli  other  variubles  are  included,  and  so  on.  Miner  concludes  that 
r'density  is  neualive  in  its  impact  on  slate  spending  and  positive  in  its 
.cfTect  on  city  spending.  The  higher  costs  of  police  mid  fire  protection  in 
the  cities  is  ollsei  in  the  state  analysis  by  the  negative  innuencc  of  density 
on  highway  and  school  expendjiures^^  (p.  47),  All  in  alK  there  seems  no 
on^balance  evidence  of  economies  (or  diseconomies)  of  scale  with  respect 
to  population-density  in  the  siaie-and^IocaUgovcrnment  sector. 

Au^^rc^aic  Ecommiics  of  Svalv  in  Producihn 
The  ultimate  interest  here  is  in  scale  economies  lor  the  ecohomy  as  a 
whole.  AtWr  carefully  reviewing  the  sorts  of  materials  discussed  above, 
plus  others,  in  the  context  of  his  study  of  inputs  to  produeiion  and  growth 
in  a  sample  of  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  Denison  ( 1967, 
pp.  29S  301 )  estimaied  a  yearly  gain  froi^  economies  of  scale  of  .36%  (or 
the  United  ovr^r  the  period  I95{)  62,  and  a  yearly  gain  of  .93%  for  ' 

Northne'  <  In  boih  places,  growth  of  the  national  market' ac- 

'  counifd  iui  ;m.>:i  of  ihe  economies,  andJndepcndent  growth  of  local 
markets  only  a  ^mall  pari.  The  grcaier  economies  of  scale  in  North- 
west Europe  Mem  /rtun  the  nict  that  ihe  increase  in  consumpiinn  w^as 
(during  I95n  62  i  composed  relatively  heavily  of  ineome'elaslicconsumer- 

^  I  nm  i!nit5:fijl  in  W.rli^r  MwNLthon  for  htumn^  ihi.  tdiirmc  to  inv  u!lcnrinn  = 
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durable  good:. /*  It  must  be  noted  ihat  Dcnison  included  in  his  etonoriiies- 
of-scule  cakuiutions  only  those  economics  from  changes  in  pvinliivtimi 
scale,  and  he  excludes  gains  in  knowledge;  the  latter  are  estimated 
separately.'  ^ 

For  the  purposes  of  the  prenent  model,  the  economies  of  scale  must  be 
related  to  populanon  changes.  During  the  1950-62  period,  population 
grew  annually  at  about  \%  in  Europe  and  at-perhaps  1  .Ti  in  the  United 
States;  more  relevant,  the  work  forces  grew  by  .9%  and  I. T^i  (Denison. 
1963,  p,  52).  But  the  scale  change  that  produces  economies  of  scale  is  the 
scale  of  the  ecunuiny,  much  of  which  svould  have  occurred  even  if  the 
population  were  stationary.  Therefore,  ne  must  calculate  the  economies 
of  scale  due  just  to  the  grosvth  in  population  (labor  force).  This  may  be 
done  by  considering  the  proportibn  of  the  total  growth  in  the  economy 
due  to  increase  in  labor  force.  Denison  estimated  that  h*crcase  in  labor 
force  accounted  for  33%  of  the  total  observed  increase  in  the  scale  of  the 
United  States  economy,  and  I8"q  in  Northsvest  Europe.  These  estimates 
imply  an  elasticity  of  perhaps  .1  for  the  United  States,  and  about  ,18  for 
Northwest  Europe.  That  is,  a  rate  of  increase  of  1%  in  population  (labor 
force)  would  be  expected  to  produce  a  continuing  increase  of  .1"^  in  pro- 
duction due  to  increases  in  eniciency  in  the  United  States,  and  about  ■  18% 
in  Northwest  Europe.^ 

'  1  lirlwall  {197L  p.  16)  estimated  a  similar  elasticity  with  a  cross-sec- 
tion 1  regression  of  Denison's  data  in  this  form: 


Rate  of  chankc  in\  /Raii^  of  chanu - 


'1 


produciiviiy    /  \     iabor  torce 

.  He  obtained  the  relatively  high  coetricient  of\^274,  but  it  was  not  very 
sighificant  staiisiically  (/  ~  1.2);  hence,  not  much  weighi  should  be  given 
to  his  findings,  < 

These  magnitudes  mas  seem  small  at  tlrst.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
ihat  the  elasticity  of  advances  in  knowledge  with  respect  lo  population 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  economies  ot  scale,  as  we  shall  see  in 


*1  hin  gauHifH  tfuononiic^  of  ^cak  to  appc:ir  both  hccauN*:  o(  ihu  naiurt^  of  ihtt  iikhnology 
invnlvwil  in  I  he  protltKtion  itr^onsumcf  Jurjhies,  as  \sq\\  hycausc  of  their  relat|sc  prices 
and  ilui  tewlinica!  nmuer  of  ihcir  dincrcnual  \mpi\xi  s^hcn  priues  aru  weighted  in  diMerwnL 
counnies'  prices;  For  di-itiihsion  of  ihis  uumple%  iiiauer,  see  Denison.  p.  235  IT. 

^Tlie  ealculation  is: 

i 

^l  :'.-.  .i-.^  ^  .1  for  the  Unitijd  States 

and 

_  J.:^  =      for  North  west  Europe 

^%  , 
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the  next  section,  because  advances  in  knowladge-^holding  education 
constant —can  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  growth  in  people  rather  than 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy  as  u  whole.  And  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
former  is  much  less  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  latter,  implying  higher 
elasticities,  c^/t*mpijr/to, 

Hagen  (1953)  studied  the  correlates  of  the  incremental  capiial-outpul - 
ratio.  A  lower  ratio  implies  that  an  economy  can  obtain  more  output  per 
unit  of  investment,,  which  is  an  advaniuge.  Hagen  found  that  in  eighl 
MDC's,  *Mhe  relationship  between  the  rate  of  increase  ia  the  working 
force  and  ICOR  [incremental  capital-outpui  ratio]  is  striking/*  That  is,  a 
faster-growing  work  force  seems  to  cause  investment  to  bo  more  profitable, 
which  is  an  economy  of  faster  growth:  Hagen  oflers  this  explanation: 
''A  rapidly  increasing  labor  force  absolves  a  country  from  penally  for 
almost  all  mistakes  in  invesiment/*^ 

Disecnnfmiii^s  Due  ro  CoffgestioN 
Recently,  economists  have  begun  to  speculate  that  increased  population 
also  causes  important  discconnmies  of  scale,  especially  from  congestion. 
Each  person  is  said  to  impose  costs  on  other  people  by  decreasing  the 
space  in  which  the  other  person  can  move  around,  and  by  each  person 
depositing  his  waste  (e.g.,  soot)  on  other  people.  Therefore,  me^m 
paribus  the  moie  oiher  people  there  are,  the  less  space  each  person  has 
and  the  more  pollution  he  suffers  from.  These  eflecis  would  be  expected 
to  be  felt  both  in  decreased  ease  and  joy  of  living,  and  in  higher  prices 
due  to  higher  costs  of  production  caused  by  congestion  costs. 

Hconomic  evidence  of  such  congestion  efTects  is,  how^ever,  not  ob- 
vious or  easy  to  come  by.  The  only  expMcit  study  of  the  matter  is  that 
of  Nordhaus  and  Tobin.  Their  method  was  to  assume  that  the  higher 
wages  which  people  receive  in  larger  cities,  holding  education  and  several 
oiher  variables  coiistani,  is  a  measure  of  the  disamenily  of  larger  cities. 
By  regressing  median  income  on  relevant  variables,  they  estimate  that 
S";,  ol  national  income  may  he  considered  to  be  ihe ''value'*  of  such  urban 
disamcniiics.  with  an  elasticity  of  .06  for  income  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion si^c  and  density  taken  together  (1972/pp.  50  and  54),  But  interpret- 
ing the  income  dilTefential  as  a  measure  of  urban  disamcnities  seems, 
unsuund  lo  me.  7'he  Nordhuiis-Tobin  regressions  do  not  allow  for  di^ 

"On  llitf  <-*her  h.nuj.  lluKcn  finds  siinic  tsidcnce  nfnuhOi  si^untv)  tliiii  lihtindjfwg  nf 
Miiliiiji  rcHniir.  .-^  m  (he  lorrn  n\  Imd  uuik^^s  invesiiTHjh!  nituc  projitiihle.  This  impliu.  thai 

Piipihahnn  ^n.nh  li.i,  .i  pusihse  dkci.  vshidi  |s  ;,i,iiuM  a  u.ninulahun  Hut  Uiy  densifv 
c  rci  I  ivinuch  ^uuKvr  Wuin  (he  yr.nuh  elhu  in  \  U^QtVs  diiia.  NUirc  ssurk  dusufv^^s  lo  N  done 
iiUmu  this  line  -  e 
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ferences  in  skill  and  latent,  over  and  above  dinerences  in  educaiionv 
exercised  by  people  in  similur  ocuupaliohs  in  dillerenl-size  places.  Com- 
mon observution  suggesis  thai  the  best  udvefUsing  copy-wriiers  m  New 
York  and  Chicago  ure  much  more  skilled  and  talented  than  the  best 
people  in  that  job  in  small  towns;  the  best  ones  in  the  small  towns  go  to 
the  big  citius,  which  explains  why  some  advertising  men  in  Ne\v  York 
and^Chlcago.  but  none  in  Champaign  or  Springfield,  make  S  100,000  or 
S200.000  per  year.  Similarly,  the  best  doctors  tend  to  practice  in  bigger 
cities:  this  is  why  patients  with  difltcuit  ailments  are  more  likely  to  be 
sent  there:  It  is  also  true  of  entertainers  and  of  many  other  occupations 
that  the  level  of  skill  is  much  higher  in  bigger  places.  And  the  [act  that 
there  arc  higher  incomes  in  ^^onw  occupations  probably  raises  income  levels 
in  other  service  occupations  because  of  the  positive  income  elasticity  of 
demand.  This  in  turn  is  likely  to  alTect  wages  in  other  occupations.  This 
fact  of  higher  skills  and  talents  in  ntany  occupations  in  bigger  cities,  with 
its  derivauvc  effects,  would  seem  to  me  to  explain  more  of  the  income 
diflerentials  by  size  of  city  than  do  the  disiinienities  of  larger  places== 
though  direct  inquiry  into  the  matter  would  seem  very  worthwhile. 

If  there  really  are  important  congestion  costs  in  bigger  cities,  one  would 
expect  them  to  be  reflected  in  the  markets  tor  goods,  for  example  in  the 
standard-oMiving  data  fcir  dinereni  size  cities.  Figure  4-3  plots  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  costs  of  living  on  a  moderate  budget  in  three 
of  the  nation's  four  main  regions  (the  cost  of  living  in  the  South  .is  lowest 
across  the  board).  No  strong  relationship  between  size  of  city  and  cost 
of  living  is  apparent.  And  from  a  study  of  the  BLS  cost-oMiving  indices 
for  four  geographical  regions  ShelTer  (1970)  concludes  that  ^nhe  overall 
impression  that  one  may  obtain  from  the  above  analysis  is- that,  by  and 
large,  no  signilicant  relationship  exists  between  population  size  ofSMSA 
[Standard  MetiopoHtan  Statistical  Area],  and  the  consumer  expenditure 
necessary  tor  a  given  standard  of  living.*'  Alonzo  and  Fiijans  (  1970)  caU 
culated  that  there  is  a  "'slight;'  positive  association  between  city  size  and 
the  BLS  hiidgcis.  But  they  lind  that  much  of  this  association  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  BLS  budgets  contain  higher-quality  items  in  bigger  places, 
w^here  incDnies  are  higher.  (Income  rises  considerably  faster  with  city 
si/e  than  does  tlie  BLJS  cost  of  living/)  This,  in  turn,  is  due  to  higher 
expenditure  aspirations  and  expectations  of  people  in  larger  cities.  Alonso 
and  F'iyans  conclude  that  ''it  is  not  more  expensive  to  live  in  larger  urban 
areas  ,  The  common  belief  that  bigger  placcsaire  more  costly  appears, 
theresuU  of  higher  expectations  rather  than  iiighei^pnces'' (p.  3).  liaworih 
and  RasmuHsen  (1973)  found  a  positive  relationship  between  city  size 
and  cost  of  living  when  they  omitted  per^apita  incotne  from  the  analysis: 
"Tn  the  high  budget  ...  for  each  additional  million  additional  popula- 
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tion  ihe  cost  of  living  goes  up  by  .  ,  .  one  per  ccnu*  and  less  in  moderute 
and  low  hudgeis  ino  en'eci  in  laiier)/'  Bul  the  magniiude  of  their  finding 
is  so  small  in  economic  terms  ihariTTs  equivaleni  to  no  enect. 

Perhaps  the  moFl  general  and  best  test  of  whether  an  even  denser.^ 
population  would  increase  or  deereube  people's  inUividuul  weltare  is  by 
observing  which  leveb  of  denMiy  people  i7//^w^i%  taking  together  all  the 
conditions  of  lite  in  various  places^  That  is.  do  more  people  move  to  the 
biggest  cities  or  to  smaller  eities'*  (This  test  lumps  together  the  weltare 
of  people  or  workers  and  uho  ui  employers,  because  it  ineludch  the  wages 
^^paid  by  employers  and  their  location  choices.)  There  are  several  possible 
measuremenif^  that  miuht  He  appropriate,  but  none  seems  to  show  that 
more  people  are  choosing  smaller  eilies  in  prelerence  to  larger  ones 
{Bogue.  1953;  Ziiier,  1970;  Berry.  197: 

All.  in  all,  there  seenis  no  strong  evidence  of  diseconomies  of  scale  m 
production  even  in  the  most  densely  settled  areas  of  the  MDC's,  Ralher, 
the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  ^ignitWunt  economies  of  production  scales, 
which  will  be  handlecr  as  part  of  the  overall  impact  of  population  sKze 
upon  producrivity'in  the  MDC  simukitiun  model  in  Chapter  6. 

AnVANCI^  IN  KNOWLLOUH  as  a  i^UNCliON 

OF  Population  Growth 
Tvchnnlngimt  Advance  " 
An  example  to  start  with:  a  lurgcr  populutionTnakes  it  more  possible  for 
a  country  to  raise  enough  taxes  and  manposver  lor  huge  knowledge- 
creating  proje^f-  like  arcospace  missions  to  the  moon,  Sweden's  per- 
capita  income  I:,  higher  th:in  ihaiof  the  U.S.S.R,.  but  ifihe  latter  were  the 
size  of  The  former  \\  pruHably  could  nut  mount  a  moon  shot. 

fi  cannot  be  eniphiisi^ed  too  strongly  ihLit  ^technological  advance'^ 
does  not  mean  "seiencu/'  and  scientihc  geniuses  arc  just  one  part  ot  the 
knowledge  process.  Mucii  of  lechnologieal  advance  comes  Irom  people 
who  are  neither  well  educaied  nor  well  paid  -the  dispalclier  who  develops 
a  slightly  bcticr  N^ay  of  deployii^u  ihc  laxis  in  his  ?en  lasi  tlceU  the  shipper 
who  discuvcrs  that  garbage  cans  niake  excelUni  clieup  contamers  tor 
many  itenis;  the  supermarket  munauer  who  tnuls  a  way  u>  display  more 
merchandise  in  a  gisun  spnce,  the  superiilarket  clerk  \s\\o  thuls  a  quicker 
way  to  stamp  the  prices  on  ^aiii.  iiic  inarkei  ru^k-archcr  m  the  supermarket 


'  Mithlle  si/e  HMSA S  v*ftnMfiu  ,it  .1  \as\xi{  riUv  than  \\\''  >n^^c<i  SMSAS  Hui  uvtn 

niore  anr.u  nv^    iH.il      aiiru  mini:  in  more  pciipl^  ■  thai\  Hhuv^i  SSlSA's,  unlike  the  tugiy 
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fc^ptfci  ui  pc5f)ula:!iMi  ^i/u  ua-i  inure  ih,u\  linils,  even  ^'^hch  urbarii/atu.in 
is  uonirtnlcd.  Kc11l''>  unplius  iliut  u  unlikch  iha.l  cduLaium  or  another 
vunabk  acij^ninis  h  ;  the  apfniruni  rchuioii'^hit''  ^  '  '  !ic  in.^^  ^onic  inJi- 
catHHi  thai  die  ula   kiiv  ha^  duclniud  som-  wmc   Ihil  picase 

nc 'ice  thai  lUi  cla-* ivity  of  urnts  for  k riins  -s:*  populadon 

gruwih  IS  vers  hiuh.  arid  an  cla^uciU  ul  an  uiuiy  quiic 

Lompatiblu  wi(h  a  n-iC  ni  populanuii  havifiu  .di  /J«*w//f  c  utlcci  on 

p*^r-N^orker  iiicofn^  (1  he  o\cr  ■all  ^.lupc'uis  uii  dw  o!  ific  hc\:at :\l 
enacts  frurt^  -Op^r  -sources  nhich  alune  m;;sf  bu  ^ai  oci^n^  unn>.  as  v.c 
shall  sc^^  die  exicni  ol  odier  po>>iiivu  e!]j;(H.)  Bui  parUal  ^-L^'iU^i- 

tic:4  cui  'crprcied  huII  Only  an  uxanuoaunn  oi  \hc  complciu 

system  r  ans'ser  lu  die  efTcct  ol  populadon  urusvth  un  per- 

worker  itwuh,^.  fhai  is  tlie  aim  o\  the  Mmulanon  niodcl  desertbed  in 
Chape er  6  " 

Stydie:^  of  die  relaucnsh^  ul  ^uu!Ur\  m/c  u>  scienidie  uuEpui  indicaie 
dnU.  pur-wapiui  iiKume  hs^ld  euiuaauU  d\c  .iuauld^  ol  ^^lenidic 

outp'ii  IS  pnfpifrihtfii:!  lo  the  si/c  o!"  die  couniry  il'rice.  IV^^),  Ihai  is. 
doublmy  the  labor  force  niiphcs  doubimg  ihc  rate  ol"  ^cien.iitie  ouipui, 

hnpWw  :fi  Mvv  prf;'^uiii^  ai-ivU^MOi.  u  iMji  (lie  iL-fne-iC  p?)teriMO!  ii^r  k  ruui  Km!  if^aiiort 
v^.  %s\\  \\mz  i\c  r.n!v  -iu^  -.  i:::,:  ,Uip*M.*  "c,  pi;-  \\\  Lir)Vr  jna  sfTi-iliiJf  popul.iiU'iH  I  Itiil  i-^.  W  is 
4'.^t.n.ea  :h.6i  .1  '  u       \u^\\u\a\:vv      '\^^\  Ui-^t         hc^Jn^i;  Wv:  ^Uh-'  pi-npii;  aft!  haMii^ 

whu  vtiii  fiiM  wuninhurr:        "^n.'  '.U■l^:^^  !'t^  louij   .it'.,?,  o!  pi^ti^iiuii  k  iiu^^     !  Ji;  ■  pf  ■ia»K*;E  ^ 

moA  chiiarcM  .He  r^oMj  mm  he  rniaa!!;  ^  '.i  J  a  u  ^  =if  i.itpMK  m  [hc  niKlak'^l.i^'^  hirlh  rue 
ihJt  h.isc  iafi^eh  .KCiMifil-a  Mic  p^^>?-\S"nria  W.ir  11  sjsuilu'n^  in  llii;  a  *^(^^MC  hiflii 
rj!e  Hen.c.        ^  ^-..i^.i^i.^HX  j^^r.t.v  >[cn^Ju-  p^'l^^'^  -?  '^^  ^^Uhuh  p.m.jlj, 

lion^  H.c?;n^  fo.-,i'^n     •  -      -hi-  i  "^lj^c-.  .;!wr?:rf   N-Js s/i  f  h'/ic^^.  Oi^  pi>>M'';ti;'.  ihM  ihw* 

gtncUr  initUtr.Ju.i;  p'M,M-,.a      j:  (  ht^r-li^iwi)  Iv^^^'H  .i^i/f.i^i;  ^•.:^r\5hl;  l--.'gf  pMpuLntnn 

"*U!  course,  .  iiu  ^.inrb.i  .af.-,';.  icauvt:  Moin  {li:^  iivulvMti^  ithil  il  (isC  n  jn^hrr  pj.'p.a 
were  dtHibUM  i\\  ..^rUi     a  -s-.^mj  ..TCMnlic  , -i!pui  s^oul.!  v!uul)!e  it  :hjrg  v^crg 

reasiiia.in!  li^a  r^^"-^^'-^^i  -m^h  U- *h  in        p? -M'*'!  Hr'Val  wKi^::;;:rU   fUiJ  ihuTU  jfi^,  m  I.Ki, 

ih.ii  ouipui  1-.  nui.k:f  !lu-W^^  niuporii' ^fuu  in  Kihoranrii:  nipt;!'.  si)t!5jc'*u  Uua  .jUaiiKjnji  Libor 
force  ri"!>i4lii  ^acH  ti»iVf''"^.!!i:  pr op!>f  a. MuijUan  i^uspui 

rheil.iiii  pw.i'Mfca  in  r'^s  ^  h  ip?  =r  have  sfituUi  (h,??  i  \>  (!»  !Uiii\  itcHtioloi/ua!  .id^ .'^iw? 

by  itie  ifufc.is«-a  dcMhinJ  i\\Ai  NfCfu-i  ifoni  mure  people  D.Ma  suciu^  h^^  ru?»i;Msieni.  iifisJ 
ihercrcife  tliis  Hm      Im%Um>  s.-cni-  fwkvnn! 

The  ^flj't!  iJ*  p<  pniaM.'r;  rcj  c  t'  fh^r  prndu  '!H*n  tnil  tij^'CrnnLiMnn  o{  jyr K -!!l^i^a 
knowisrdKiT  ^husHn  In  Slichcr  v  jii  Bjrli  i  i'^e»^)  Dvcr  flic  sixii^cfUh  10  niiiticwnrh  weniurii's. 
iWhm  jnJ  jiurf  ttw  hundrcU  s^^rs  itoiw  j  ^^0  to  pvipiihiuon  pfcw  rtfLilivtflv  r Jpuiiy, 
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Sumu  writers,  cvtrn  uniinunt  onus,  h^vc  qncsiioned  whcilicr  more 
pcuplc  imply  niuru  ideas  and  tcchnolouicii  ilcvclupmcnL  Bui  is  ihcre 
ansone  who  ^souid  bui  on  SsveUcri  or  Mulhmd,  against  Great  Briiain 
and  the  U.S^S.R.,  prpducing  the  great  lU^^cnvenes  that  make  nuclear 
fusion  praeijcai'*  (I  have  oniiiied  the  Unned  Slates  because  of  its  higher 
per-wapua  income.) 

Qthuuity  wuf  Quiihty  of  Etfuk  iithm  / 

Aiiuiher  possible  neuative  eflcct  on  knowledge?  due  to  populaiion 
^  iirouth  IS  a  rediicuon  in  theamouni  ufeducatiDn  cliildnen  reeeivc.  Muman 
e>fpnal  ;as  uell.  as  phyi^ital  capital  is  crucial  m  the  protluciivity  of  an 
t;cor1omy.  And\people  miuht  not  pAuide  (or  authorities  might  not  de- 
mand) enough  additional  tax  reveruie^  to  niainiain  the  equivaienl  level 
of  schoohnu.  If  so,  the  larger  populanon.  with  its  h\vp2x  pn^portion  of 
chilcirrn.  miulu  lead  to  less  education  on  the  aven?  -i.  and  less  poicniial 
to  adsance  kn<^H\ ledge  m  /f>/,//  than  the  snialier  populaiion! 
'rhe  cdns  eniional  theory  of  popuiation  grou  th>  elfect  upon  the  amount 
\pf  education  per  child  is  siraighitbrward  Malthus:  A  nxed  educational 
Budget  of  mo<iey  and  resource^  divided  ainong  more  students  impiies 
lessVe^iHir^vs  per  siudeni  on  the  average.  This  theory  also  yields  the 
quanmaiive  nredietion  thai  the  elasticity  of  the  unpact  would  be  1 ; 
that  is\  a  r\,  incrMse  in  children  should  cause  ahuuija  )*'„  decrease  in 
educauo^i  per  student.  / 

Buf  as  AC  know  froin  a  hu^i  of  e\idence.  puolMe  :i^U  instil uiions  often 
rv^pnnd  10  pO|Milanan  g^'^vth  h)  altering  ap^kimmly  fixed  conditions. 
Tor  example,  in  agricuhure  more  children  cause  increased  labor  input 
by  the  pareni^  (^ec  Cliaptcr  And  sshen  tiierc  are  addiiional  profitable 
opponunioes  tor  nuesiment,  econoniic  theory  tcHs  us  that  people  \nn 
shift  some  rc^>k>urwcs  froth  c.onsumption  to  investment :  additional  children 
con^hii;'.^  such  an  addiuonal  opportunity  lor  profitable  investment. 
The'. 'ore.  hc  m  -i  aiio\s  for  possilij,e  responses  contrary  to  the  siinple 
lusui n  pic-^harmg  theory,  \/ 


bur  ii  dia  noi  t!ro^^  'ni^h  Itijw  ifOif  Ui  !"^n  '  fn  principal  ^^esl  Furopt^.m  counsnos 
m  *hi;  ^^w-iin'h  .i-ntufs  iJht^  s\a-^  a  iUnjrKhtni!  Iniriaiurc  mm  {;ifniini!  "  .  (Hutj  ihefir  Wiis  no 
.ii^ncil'iJf  .)i  Ire:.!'  urif  i  jfiipiUi.irHC  !mm^>.-l  n  !  ^  arKl  1  "Mi  -Uuit  iluJ  tcniic  Ifnm  ihe  prgns 
u.is  m}^s\\\  nrp'iriK  n{  ^klcr  \sor^<'  \  pp  iinU  2Vh  Ahvr  I Uicfe  ay.nn  tkvtfU 
opca  A  luurjUiri:  un  .tiiriijylf ufe.  mwludinu  H^icnirli..  tfxpenriwniahon.  by  ^luh  men 
Arii.i.f  ^  .niiw  .tnJ  \  iNf:  j  hunrn  jp  '1^'*'^^  It  sei^iiV*  ri;,5xn'Uihk  to  ucf!tr,ili/e  \\\\s  clftici  10 

mtrrj'.cs  thL*  ^.7  o!  knu\^ica.:c  r.nngr  Shan  ^hiilint;  jUcn^u^ii  U?  i^tldH  ss\i<\^  populuuon 
mujof  iniluertLtf  on  the  c^iens      mvcnihui  jti  various  mdu'ixtm 
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There  nu  ^wiy  of  knusung  froin  ihcory  aloinj'uhich  ol"  ihe  uvq  efTuciH 
will  duiiiiruiic.  1\  -^linc  ssc  cunnui  know  a  priori  sUicilicr  ihu  impact 
ofpupulunon  gru'A  (h  u  ill  approach  iliu  elusi icily  oi'unHy  lhat  Nlalthusiari 
ihuor^/inu  suggc^is  it  ^'^ilL  or  whether  (he  clasiiciiy  will  uppruach  /.cvo 
and  i.ompicic  oiVscum^  ihc  Malihu^ian  clluci  by  ihg  induced-response 
cflcLi ,      lUM'A  iur'  u>  cnif'iiricai  daia , 

A  HUidv  across  ^tatc-.  of  the  dctcrmmanisMir  rnited  Slates  expenditure^ 
on  puhiic  cduLaiion  h\  McMahon  yielded  a  cueilicieni  lor  the 

ctseci  ui  children  .lecu  5  -1"  as  a  peicen*  o\  li.e  populafiwii  „i  implic^ 
an  elasticiu  ' of  .s2  tor  c\pLnditure^>  \udi  respect  to  the  dependency  rate: 
that  IS.  if  there  IS  any  neuatue  eileci  ol' populaluni  urowth  on  educationul 
leveh  It  sli^du.  "Ihc  rcurcssuMi  cocilicients  in  a  ^ludy  b>  Miner  il963) 
Imply  no  neLiaiise  eHect  of  the  proportion  uf  children  inulcr  18  on  toiul 
ex[>enduure'^  per  puj)il  ^  '  Alter  exien^ise  survey  of  the  liurature.  Nhncr 
ci)neludcd  that  hi^  re>uu^  are  representatise  of  and  consistent  wuh  the 
literatiire.  Those  studies,  sueycsi  that  the  best  aVLulable  estimate,  given 
the  present  ^tate  of  tiie  art.  is  that  ttie  elasticity  u!  edticuiional  expendilure 
svith  respect  to  the  nuniher  ol  ciiddren  is  close  to  or  equal  to  1 .0.  0\  course 
a  nutibiHv^ide  change  in  Icrtiht'^  may  hLive  ditlerent  clleets  than  du  dil- 
terences  arnoiv^  itale^.  inil  this  cannot  be  judged  from  available  data, 
hecaiise  h^ail  espenJiunvs  per  chdii  are  kn^er  \Oiere  the  pri>portion  ol 
dependents  is  hiuher.  state  and  federal  i\nuis  inaking  up  the  slack.  Tiv,s 
mcehanism  niieht  lun  uork  to  allou  tor  tlie  i:ifect  ol  higher  state-wi'i'* 
or  nation-^Mui:  dc|>eiidc!iC\  ratios  that  come  uith  luster  mA' 
popiihuion  Ltrourh,  hut  ih*^  is  a  r^iatter  tor  speeulatian, 

•Oi^  the  other  hand.  Under t  ilorthcui^iniz.  Chapter  7)  plotted  ihecrurst. 
^  of  educatiofial  expenditures  friiin  1^4(1  \o  \')12  in  (he  United  Sta' :s.  He 
finds  a  reduction  in  the  upuard  trend  (tluuigh  suil  a  eoMtmiMiion  n 
tirouiln  %tar'inu  \\\  h^N),  .ij^^at  die  san>e  lime  thai  children  beg^i'M'*  oe 
M  rismu  share  of  the  popuiation  alter  having  been  a  declining  share  of  the 
pDpuiation  m  earlier  >ears.  71uni-h  this  is  hardly  pvnu(  ih.v  [er|^iliiy 
reduces  edueationai  e\pendjtures  per  chikh  ii  is  at  least  nig;*ifst\\e. 
Stroih'er  ueuaiisc  esulcnce  comes  !r5.>m  roiley  and  Olson  In  ^ 

^^\hc  K;'<.-a        t  ^h'^^-^i^uMOfi       1/  S   sLHtS  jn  I'^H    t  hi;  f'^^r^^^h^n  ."^jIj- 

.Mtti  \S         NlLNt.a  Ml  .ihou!  hf.  a;u!  '^-x  hi^r.nufc  on  u»p{C 

(fi  ihc  rer!  .'^'^M^ii^  u^;n  '  ^Jun^l  .sxt^Mj;;,  maiMaiKtl  4Ci:c^  ^h*n%  nc^ftst/  etit^lls 

ckhU,  bin  nii^\iC.iriv  ts  hi-^auw  pcf-captta  inctMiic  '  'unp^M Mni  itcit-r nnn.in;  ^^1  Whoul 
e^pcnUiiurk- *  run  .il'.'A;.!  m  tMc  '.sithin  ifultsiauMi^st^ih^  fCjue^^ftMi-*.  uh^rcas  if  is 
alloHUii  t^^f  in  the  Jii^^wii»''ot->^M^nt^  ri;|!ri^'*SkHis 

/.    •  ■ 


^   TAniv.  4  1 

TfiH  HM  i-Li  OF  Population         ^^noN  SrticiDMNO  in  MDC's 


Regressions  using  crudt'  mi  i 


Tcrluifv  hIujoI  .incnthiiiLC 
Ex 

eluki  in  tlnlhirH 


filasiicity  from 
logiiriihniic  rVgfes!^ion 


ElusiKHv  from 


.45 


Ml 

20 


"UMreiisfons  using  dependency  rate 


-Ml 


Ela^ticii^  from 
linear  rcgres  Jon 


-  -.01 
=67 
,05 


Number  of 
coum  rics 


19 

20 

20 

20 


Sot'RC  L .  PtLir^ki  and  Sinum.  1975.  "... 

Noifc  KLi^ntitigs  and  ^.umdardi/cd  fegression  coefTieienU  for  schooling  as  the  dependeni  vari,ihlii  in  regressions  with  either  jhc  crude  birlh  rate  or 
ihc  depeiidenty  bufden  aiorig  with  per  capiu  income,  median, eUucnfion,  life  espccianey,  and  ^ocialisunon'Sociahsi  us  the  independent  variables  in  a 
sample  of  M DC  cciuniries.  .  ^ 

'Si*!nilicani  ai  10%  Icvei. 

■Si|nificani  iU  5^^,  level.  N  ■ 
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carcfui  sniuiluineous^equiiuuris  csiirnaimn  01'  uUucaiion^.l  cxpcnduures 
and  income  across  the  states,  ihey  fomid  tinil  expenditLires  per  pupil  luis 
an  elaHticU)  t>r  -,47  wiUi  respcej  lu  pupds  per  employee. 

A  cfos^-seeiion  of  MPC  nations  was  examined  by  Piiarskl  and  Smon 
(1975).'^  ReiTressinns  were  run  of  the  I'olldwing  Ibrm: 

percent  uiUMuhijy  ipcutitnl  Ic^cl  uT  L.uhi, ,)jint'  i^.g  ,  primary)  - 

I  (Hif  ih  rii'c  or  d upend cnty  faii',  oihcf  variables), 

and 

Expendaurcs  un  ^chuohng  -  t  i  liirEh  r^ie  or  dependency  rate ,  other  vjnabks). 

In  Table  4  1  we  see  that  hoth  the  crude  birth  rale  and  the  leriiliiv  ratio 
have  a  substantial  negative  eflect  on  expenditures  per  child  and  upon 
secondary  enrollmeni,  thougli  not  on  primary  or  post-secondar>'  enrolU 
^mcnt  The  elleci  on  expenditures  is  nuwhere  near  us  great  ab  simple 
Malthusian  theory  would  suggest,  however.  S!ore  than  halt  of  the  extra 
etlort  Is  made  that  would  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  per  eluld 
at  the  same  levels  as  if  tertjlii)  were  lowur.  And  even  the  negative  efTect 
on  cxpcnditiires  that  the  data  suggest  is  cast  into  question  by  the  lack  of 
sfaiisticai  sigmtkance  and  by  the  [act  that  in  a  parallel  linear  regression 
fhe  signs  of  fertility  are  positive  rather  than  negative.  Bui  on  balance,  the 
data  do  sLiggest  sorne  negative  eircct  of  iertiliiy  on  expendiiures  per  child 
m  MDC:'^^  ^  ^  ■ 

In  summaf;y,  the  evidence  in  NiDC's  suggests  thai  faster  population 
growth  has  at  least  some  negative  elTeei  on  education  per  child,  but  the 
cfTcct  does  not  seem  to  be  large.  ' 

A  =  Sonw  Groups  ot  Oiihircn  Make  u  Scgmivc  Contrihuiion^ 

Chapters  3  6  discuss  children  as  if  ihey  are  a  hon^ogcneous  loL  making 
equal  eontribtitions  to  the  society.  11ie  reader  may  wonder,  however, 
v/hethcr  some  elassen  of  children  particulariy  the  poor -may  be  a 
drain  upon  the  economy  even  if  most  children  make  a  pOhHise  contnbu- 
tior^  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  lor  this  view,  however.  The  research 
of  Jones  and  Smith,  should  be  relevant  even  though  it  pertains  to  New 
Commonweahh  unntigranis  nun  nngland  rather  than  to  new'  births. 

[Though]  the  income  fer  head  of  members  of  ,  ;cw  Commonwealth 
househtild^  is  less  uuin  that  of  the  indigenous  populaiion  ..  .  ,  the  pro- 
portloti  of  IV-         saved    i epresentrng^re-M uuces  generated  by  the 

'^l  am  i'f.U-'fu!  to  Adani  Pilur.ki  fuf^jilouniM  me  tu  Uh?  ihcsc  ru^ulu  of  uur  unpuMuhed 
joint  y»ofk 
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Ncu  ( '(Mnnioinvealtli  lahonr  I'oice  ^\U  niadc  ;r^.iiLiblc  for  coiilrihu- 
lions  hi  an  incrc.isc  m  Uig  cupiial  stock  is  hiulu-i  than  Hic  avorauc  ror 
liu'  loi.ij  pi^jiiiiaiion  ,  ,  ,  , 

\hv\  hinv  iciuicJ  !o  arrive  at  tinics  ^vhciK  ant!  uojic  lu  places  where, 
M'  lusiFKil  e.jpii.sl  Uas  aliurJed  jiih^  ior  which  iliere  ucic  no  n'  iiuenous 
lakers.  _  . 

Their  lic-nands  per  head  un  the  social  scrsiccs  aie  signilicaiUly  below 
ihc  naliP'Ml  average.  . 

Iiijinfui  aiioi]  did  much  lo  allow  these  aspiraiion^  lor  hiulier  living 
siandard'x  ju  he  realised  (  Vrtamly  i!  seems  inipruhable  thai,  as  some 
haw  Icared,  immiiiraiion  has  restrained  'ndiiienoiN  Jivin^j  siaiulards 
below  the  level  whieli.  in  it^  ab^enee,  thes  iniehi  ha\e  aiiaincd.  Aninim 
i)llier  evidence  winch  puini^  to  this  etMieiusinn/  special  mention  should 
he  iiiade  nl  those  sectuMis  ol  ihe  ^luds  thai  indicaie  demands  on  the 
social  serviees  hekns  ihose  ol  ihc  uuliyenous  jiopulaiion.  and  an  impact 
on  the  hotisniu  marvel  which  may  well  hase  hel|ied.  marjinLilly,  to 
rai^e  the  standard^  at  Nshieh  the  indigenous  pi>pMlafinn,  on"  average, 

lives ( iM;'o,  pp:  i:::  j:.^  134,  i6i). 

The  data  presented  m  thi^  chupEcr  should  he  Ljiialined  by  the  observa- 
lion  tiiat  they  pertain  to  '"Western^'  MDCS  and  Japan.  They  iiiay  not 
be  rele^uni  (0    .ocialist^^  countries.       Ku/neis  says, 

An>  relation  between  tleniuaraphic  nvnds  and  economic  er«)wth  that 
n^i|jh:  '  c  derivi;d  iriHinhe  e\peri[;nee  of  the-e  non^nninilled.  non.^ 
,  aiith'jntarian  devehiped  Ctnintries  ihai  i;  ihe  prcpoiuiei^aiK  part  of 
nur  k'  *nvn  expcrienee  V.  may  uu.iiid  r^f  irrelevant  to  a  highly  con- 
irah/ed  system  in  which  ^nme  e?"*ni{^s  **!  the  populanon  were  stibjert 
to  eompulsOiy  pressure^  and  ail  populanrui  to  fanis  iiuhi  control  . 
their  role'>  in  produclion  and  i.:onsU[n[Mh  And.  laven  the  recent 
eniereertwe  oi  ihe. I."  S  S  R  t>[Vorsoeiai  ^e  uani/;Mu)ii  with  itNchiinuing 
trends*,  oiii  direct  leaet!  kiun^ledize  ol  ii^  panern^  of  response,  of 
rehiiions  withm  n  hei'-^  'en  pojMiijtinn  trvnds  and  econ-MiC  ercwvth, 
..r  /  hai dK  adetpiatc  to  pernni  u^  lo  di  ^[v.-nse  w  nh  linalssis  uf  wider  and 
lone*'!  ranees  oi  modern  erowih  e\per:ein  e  t  1 'i65.  p.  2\). 

i  he  discnssjon  m  (his  cnapter.  and  (he  model  cofijructed  in  dKipter  ft. 
dcu;  onK  vath  /  impaet  i>f  one  demoeraphie  variable  total  leriility 
upon  the  Ntf)(  .  eomMn> .  fh.:  tlure  are  oilier  dernoiiraphie  variables 
lhai  could  Atlcn  the  stanilard  of  Innii:.  mcaidmii  i;;e  iollowini.:  H  )  Vhc 
a-e  ai  whfcf'  .somen  bear  Llnldrcn  can  dilTer  ureaib  f:he  lenLnh  id^  ume 
beiween  pr^i,  raOuHs  ijf  b!awk^»  m  ihe  UnMed  Siaies  is  mu^.h  less  iluni  that 

/ 
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of  whiles,  largely  hucausc  bhicks  luivo  chiklren  ai  y  ungcr  aues.  (2)  I'hc 
spacing  hciwuun  children  can  allcul  hoih  iVa:  birlli  t  .uo  and  iiic  aniuunl 
of  tinic  wornun  arc  out  of  [he  labuf  force  ( 3)  Thu  vear^o^year  changes  in 
mortahfy  nn^*,  takinu  place  at-:  not  ureal/  But  there  could  oecur  tn  llic 
future  a  siiiriincant  Icn^iiheniru;  of  lile.  1 1  \s  ouUl  mailer  vers  liuieh  uheiher 
the  lenglheiuiig  take^  place  after  the  s^urkirig  years,  or  ^slieiher  ihe  v^ork- 
ing  \"  tri  are.prolufiued,  also.  (4)  Cho!e^  U  ehiUrs  sex  by  parents  could 
afleei  the  sex  c^^^1p^^!!I!Ml  ^^f  the  unrk  toree,  as  well  as  ^uhseqiieruly 
inlluencii^g  the  birih  rate/  (5)  Inuiimration  and  emiuruiiun  allcci  the 
econoniy  quiie  diiierenUy  from  I'eruhiy .  both  hccauhe  inigrams  are  largely 
of  iubordbree  years  and  because  Uiey  havu  different  educauonnl  back- 
g  ro  L  n  d  s  than  i  h  e  re  si  o  f  i  h  e  I  a  hu  r  i'o  ree .  1 5 )  I'h  o  u  y  li  it  does  n  o  l  s  h  o  w  u  p 
in  statistics  coneerr::ng  pupuiaiion  growth,  rnternal  niigraiiot.  has  a  very 
large  influence  ()n  il.c  eeononiy  IrUernal  uurMiion  alniost  always  rep^e- 
senls  an  inipros'ed  allocation  of  produciis'e  resources,  as  noted  above. 

Some  day  a  model  rnav  he  developed  which  wall  he  able  to  account  for 
these  other  defnouraphic  variables  in  addition  to  fertility. 

SliMMARV  (CttAlM         3  ANIJ  4) 

The  hist'^ry  n*^  the  nioie^develnped  c^  i  nicies  r^incc  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion docs  ntv  .  i-pori  the  sifutMe  Mahhiisian  inudeL  A  negaiive  re!  ition- 
ship  hetu^et:  population  eio.sih  and  econonuc  growth  i^^  ■  ^c^n  m 
anecdoiai  ^i^t^uy  or  in  timc^sLries  over  the  past  hundred  y^di^  or  in  coh- 
temporar>  cross^secuons  Data  shown  ni  Chnpter  3  suggest  that  tliere.is 
no  sjnipie  '  L-'i'Miship  hc'^^een  piipu'aiion  yrou  rh  arul  eeoiionu*.  growih. 

Various  expuinaiions  of  this  discrepancs  h:U'e  been  otlereU.  The  niosl 
general  and  nio^i  ;mpealing  explanaur^.i  .CieiKitically  is  the  nexus  pf 
econofnics  of  scale,  cieaiion  and  ailupiaiion  td^  additional  new  knowledge 
by  additii^nal  people,  a  id  the  creation  ofnesv  rc  ources  t>on\  new  know!- 
CiliW.  l;hcrefore  the  \i^^\k  \  onsiructed  in  Cdiapier  6  hudds  om  this  funda- 
menial  elenieni  oi  econunue  progress  which  has  previously  heen  let  I  out 
of  population  rnndel^ 

C'hiq^ter  nexi  rcMcu^  ihe  ilaui  on  'lie  ke>  inicro-cct)noniic  variables 
lu  be  eti'irred  uito  \\w  M  OC  model,  i  he^e  iKclude  :!:e  enect  of  children 
upon  savnuMradwr  5!uieter;mr=  ^e)  and  the  ellect  of  a  idni'Uia  I  chddren  on 
the  anioun:  of  ki^-*  ^:  f-Mce  wC'i  k  d^^nc  by  ilie  n^^^il^M  and  fi\ther  (oT  Icsh 
iniportanee  Ifuin  usually  Mipposedi  I  hen  Chaptei  discusses  the  niain 
niacro-ec'^nonue  pv^^iuvL-  elVe. t  v » 'f  populaiiofi  iM^'Aih  cconofmeN  o[ 
scale  t^ub^Uu^nal).  and  the  evidence  on  the  ctt^/i  of  pc^pulaiion  si/e  ..lal 
growth  up  >n  advances  ?n  knowled  ge  (ihlhcuh  but  ^  impossible  to 
quiinnfy^ 
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CHAPTIiR  6 

The  EOccl  orPopuIaiion  on  Per- Worker 
Income  in  MDC's:  A  Simulation 

Introduction 

MoRfs  niRTiis  are  commonly  thougin  to  meun  u  lower  siandurd  oriivir; 
hoth  in  the  shorl  run  and  in  ihc  long  run.  The  root  of  the  argunicnt 
firsi^edition  capilaUdiliuion  Mullhus:  Adding  people  who'  must  work  and 
live  ssuh  [he  originLil  fixed  supply  of  land  and  eapiuil  implies  less  produet 
availahle  for  each  person.  Tlw  IJmits  to  Granih  sinuilaiion  (Meadows  el 
a!,,  1972)  only  expands  iluh  nrgumenl  with  a  complex  and  sophi^iicaled 
met  hod, 

ir  however,  one  addg  to  the  simnle  nco<lassical  model  nv.  ^ber  funda- 
mental  (act  ofthe  economic  growth  ofnations  -the  increase  in  productive 
ity  due  to  addnional  people  s  invqntivc  and  adaptive  capacities—one 
arrives  at  a  very  diflerent  result. 

This  chapier  constriicis  and  experiments  with  a  simulaiion  model  ofthe 
eflect  of  p  ;-ulation  growth  on  per  \vorkcr  output  in  MDC^s  This  model 
N  outlineu  in  Figure  6  1 .  It  cmhodieb  not  only  the  standard  '  jsical  and 
neoclassical  capital  eiTccts  hut  also  the  eflccts  of  knowledge  advance, 
ceononiies  of  scale,  and  naiural  resouru-i  Uhu.  The  latter  elements  hv  c 
been  onuiied  from  population  models  in  the  past,  but  they  are  crucial 
to  a  hahmccd  understanding  ofthe  problem;  Chapters  3,  4.  and  5  analyzed 
the  availabli:  data  and  provided  rough  estimates  of  the  parameters  for 
■  useuvi^ie  models  constructed  in  this  chapter. 
.  The  various  models  given  in  this  chapter  are  intended  to  he  illustrative 
and  suggestr  e,  and  do  not  [nirport  to  represent  eiihtr  ihe  United  States 
or  any  other  -muIc  country  or  the  de\ vloped  uoiid  as  a  whole.  The  central 
finding  results  Irom  adding  a  single  elenient  —the  efTeei  of  population  size 
upon  produciisny  -to  a  simple  cnn\entional  inodei.  within  what  Rcem 
10  the  ^sritcr  to  he  reasnnablc  ranges  ofthe  basic  parameters.  But  though 
it  is  true  that  one  cari  tnimcdiately  deduce  from  the  input  arguments  the 
mam  ilirctfif'iUil  conclusion  thai  at  some  point  in  tiit  luture,  per-workcr 
output  may  begin  to  he  ureaier  with  a  higher  population  growth  rate  -  the 
smnilatiotJ  is  needed  to  tell  when  if  ever  the  cHu,;!  becones  positive  Uuder 
N'ai  iiM  .  .1  a:nwd  Ci^nditlr)!!-,,  One  camioi  knou  frum  L  \aminaiion  of  the 
moders  ^!ruc[ure  alone  whether  this  will  be  in  30  or  }()()  or  ^.n(J()  years. 
The  results  of  the  simulation  sur'gesi  that  the  :niswer  is  between  30  nnd 
80  years. 
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Mon  J  j 

*  Worn  1  j 

♦  Men  ^  j 

-  Warn . , 

Sole:  The  line  ^miI  dashes  fruni      lo  A^,,  rcfpresents  ihc  fetjJ^ 

back  t^fTcct  in  the  Hcsiduui  nuxicl,  s^hcrcus  iht:  imu  uith  ihv  hr^.' 
daihtfs  from  Yj  lu       ,  rcprcscnis  [he  fccUback  ufreci  in  ihc  Vcr^ 

Fini/RF  6  - 1     ScH^fAtlC  or  MDC  MODLU  wiTHOUT  EDCCAtlON 

The  result  that  popuiation  growth's  eftcct  bccnnics  positive  aftef  ;^0"80 
yuars  is  arrived  at  with  tuo  separate  but  ruIaLed  approaches.  The  a.ai  of 
both  mi)dels  is  to  e^innate  quantifatively  tiic  mtcrLicrion  and  ultim  ;c 
net  efrects  ot  the  negative  and  positive  impacts  orpopuianun  growth.  Both 
mudeLs  enibud>  -in  addition  to  the  conventional  economic  considera- 
tions including  the  clleeis  of  dependency  and  iabor-tbrcc  participation-^ 
the  impa.  f  of  additional  people  upon  technologieal  advance  through  the 
creation  of  knowledge  and  ihruugh  the  economies  oriar^'er  ^eale,  \vorkifiu 
together  with  the  natn/al-resources  efiect. 

One  of  the  models  enibodies  this  knowledgc^and^scale  effect  directly 
by  way  of  the  assumptK.  that  the  observed  ^'residual"  in  studies  of 
economic  growth  -the  over-all  growth  of  produciivit)  due  to  technologi- 
cal advance  is  a  funeiion  of  the  Lihor  Ibrce  and  the  creativity  ftjund 
therein  at  all  levels.  The  ^Resfduai  model  '  approach  make^  sei.  e  a  pfiurh 
but  the  empirical  evidence  lor  it  is  only  vague.  Therefore,  a  second  model 
is  constructed  that  takes  advanuigc  of  Verdoorn's  empirical  law  that 
productivity  goes  up  as  the  square  root  of  total  output.  This  "Verdoorn 
nuuler'  is  an  indirect  way  of  getting  at  the^ame  eileci  as  dues  the  Residual 
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rno.dcL  Tola!  oulpui  is  a  funciiun  of  ihc  si/e  of  ihc  labor  force,  and 
Vcrduo^^^  lavs  may  he  tlioiiiiht  of  as  a  proxy  lor  tlic  rclationshsp  of  labor 
lorcc  to  prodiicuviis  and  [cchnological  adv  ance.  Or  if  one  prclcrs,  one 
ma%  think  of  it  simply-aN  a  nrl  csiimaie  of  reuirns  lo  scale. 

li  IS  encuuriiizinu  iliar  tiic  i^c^idiial  model  and  the  Verdoorn  niodcl  give 
snndar  re-iuUs.  Tlu:?  slrcnuilicns  belief  in  tiic  ruj  - mablcnesH  of  both 
models  and  in  uencral  result  they  jointly  yieUf  The  over-all  Hnding  is 
lhal  wjihui  V)  10  1^0  ycaiH,  ihc  nnlial  negative  elTeet  of  another  birth  upon 
per-uorkc:  ;:ipui  displaced  by  a  positive  effect  thai  rapidly  increases 
in  maynitiide  as  the  person's  iciiac>  :  producii\  ity  advance  aecinnulaies. 
The  lermth  of  the  inne  reqtnred  for  the  eilcct  to  become  positive  depends 
upon  the  paianieterb  one  decides  are  niosi  reasonable. 

rhis  chapter  may  be  viewed  as  an  aitenipt  to  quantify*  Kuznets' 
masterful  paper  (1960k  In  the  Rirmal  approach  used  here,  many  of  the 
innuences  (iiscussed  h  ^  Ku/nets  aiid  by  Chapters  3  and  4  are  necessarily 
left  out.  Also,  this  chapter  is  not  an  empirical  biudy,  but  rather  is  a  theo- 
rctieai  exercise  which  Uses  the  simulation  technique  instead  of  analytic 
methods.  This  has  the  disadvantage  of  less  generality  than  analytic 
methods,  because  tiie  results  hold  only  for  the  specific  sets  of  parameters 
i-n  svlncii  the  models. are  ruri,  and  appl>  only  by  analogy  lu  other  sets  of 
parameiers  within  the  ranges  of  the  siniuhited  sets.  Unlike  analytic 
methods,  no  results  arc  pr(>ven  to  hold  Ibr  all  cases  consistent  with  the 
busic  assumpt,jons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simulaiion  method  has  the 
advantaue  of  allow uiy  one  to  theon/e  abnut  a  much  richer  and  more 
realistic  model  than  analytic  nietliods  alk^^,  and  with  more  specificity. 

The  ctmtext  of  the  chapter  is  nearTull  employment.  The  l  e  hori/^on  — 
perhaps  50  or  150  years  is  suffkienily  short  so  that  possible  major 
chan.:es  m  the  hatLr.ifreMnnces  snuatic^n  m.»\  b^  disregarded,  bUl 
sufficiently  loni:  so  thai  dela\cd  ellects  of  k^'-^wledge  can  come  to  play 
their  role.-  ^  n^  it  is  crucial  to  note  thai  ihouih  the  terms  of  reference 
are  to  the  I.',  .'d  Stains,  it  would  be  huhl  appropriate  to  conduct  this 
analysis  !"ur  li  developed  world  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  scientific  and 
iechno('>uicai  inter-dLpendencc  amonii  the  MDC's.  This  point  "^f  vicv 
skirts  tlio  possibihty  that  nne  country  nuuht  decide  to  take  a  ride  on  the 
cuattails'ol  lecl  ii/nouica,    ivancc  creatcc^  by  other  countries.^ 

/■ 
/ 

■  '  ^       'V  ^  ^-^(-a  '^^^  r'-      .^pp''         ;'*v  ^'npifuM!  \v\lh  ^.vImlH  tc»  weight 

Ihc  vjiicu.  posiijvc  and  ntr^auvc  .isnt^^-!'  <  :  pnpulatHin  lirouur'  iKu/ncts,  T^^O,  p  339). 

'Einstein  loucre*}  pL;'  -^'piLj  '^-'^  i  the  yrurs  itiinn;!  his  ^hikihuod  rvi!n  in  his 
swjcnurk  manhood  itK\^^suAs  n!  M  ir^h  rn,i>  \v,i\l^  hitd  no  bcn^Jiitiiil  impuwf  Wul  starl- 
ing perhaps  j^t'  yrjf^  a!;t;r  hin  Icm  s  Hirth.  ,uui  coniininn^  ihcreancr.  hi^  birlh  caused  great 
economic  i;am 

■SOifie  indjsuluai  wpynirics  mi^hl  indeed  r^.i^on  ihi^  --.ly  1  he  exieni  to  all  knowU  - 

=  edi!f  rrnuirrs  Inrri'  r.'>i*:ifv^=  di'vt-lopmf ni,  .md  erperirtice  f-'f  salishictf^ry  ird^ipMtien  mny 
easily  he  uniltTC^Uinaicd^  however: 

8fi/ 
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Thu  pur{5i>'^cs  of  thu  chapter  arc  iIicsl::  ( 1)  to  understand  in  the  history 
of  industrial  nations  ihc  uitlucnccs  of  pnpuhition  growth  on  income 
through  chain;/  in  capiia!.  ^calc  and  kiun*. ledge .  and  {?.)  lo  eonNider 
what  the  rutiire  course  of  output  per  svorker  might  be  with  higher  or  lower 
birth  rates. 

The  tlcpi  thlijut  vanahli  i^  (hU[iuI  (or  uiconie) /^'"  af  i/a"\'*  ind  not 
output  Uf  ^uii uinptiOfi  pu  tMj^ita  UM"  pcr^ofisumer-equu aieni ). 

fn  the  Inui;  r  nu  diu  \\ko  r^'as;,r^  i  ni-j  niueh  the  saniu.  In  the  short  run  an 
inereu^^  ;n  y-  ^p  iiauun  uaonuh  an  uiereascjn  tgrtility  nceussanly  miphe^ 
a  dion  \\\  r  .ui^uniption  per  eafHia  es  li  cuii put  per  ssorker  rcmam^  the 
same,  bceau  .e  the  total  number  of  uurkers  remains  the  sunie  ^shile  the 
numhcr  of  peoplt'  inertM  -s  (a  poml  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
Appendix  to  Chapter  Hn  in  the  housc!u>UL  income  is  then  spread  among 
more  people.  And  uhen  popu^  itioii  grou;.  taster  there  is  greater  public 
consumption  oi  education  and  other  child-raising  services,^  which  im- 
plies larger  liixe;^  and  le^^  resources  available  loi  private  eonsuniption 
and  Sieving. 

Hut  in  the  lonu  run,  measures  of  consumption  per  capiia  and  output 
per  worker  '*ull  give  nuicli  the  ^aine  result,  and  the  locus  lie  re  is  on  the 
long  run.  Funhermore.  lower  pcr^persi>n  consumption  need  not  mean 
lower  total  utility.  \n  \\w\..  depending  on  one's  social  wcllare  function,  the 
same  total  con^iumptidn  ^pre.tvl  aiuong  more  people  might  be  ^een  as 
yielding  higher  Lotal  utility.  / 

Ku/nets  (P)6(M  lUggested  that  an  additional  person's  contribution  to 
knowledge  mnint  lead  Hhti  tn  has  u  a  net  pi^sitive  ejlect  upon  the  standard 
of  hving  fiut  Kii/ne(s  diLl  not  w|uantifv  the  argunieni  or  compare  the 
hkely  etlcw  t^  cf  the  adLlUional  knouleilge  against  the  classical  capitaU 
diluting  elleets  ot  popuUilioti  iirowth.  Such  quaruincatir)n,  leading  to  an 
cstinuite  oi  how  lon^*  u  taku^  lor  rhe  ellect  to  becoir  -  pos'  e  (if  ever), 
IS  the  aini  of  the  iTiOii.'N  u^cd  here 

Fxcept  nu  the  ive^lhack  eiTeci  to  aUow  liir  the  mnuence  -f  population 
growth  or  out[nit  ^*ro\\  th  upon  pr^  uiuctis  ity,  the  modelN  are  tiuite  unexcep- 
tioiuil:  a  C'cit^bd-^'^uglas  produe*  *n  function,  alk^svances  lor  the  efleet^ 
of  the  rate  of  depe:uienc%"  vipon  sa^mg  and  labor^lbrce  participation,  and 
a  sirnplc  demographic  nuHict  in  vvluch  all  persons  enter  the  labor  torcc 
at  2 1  -ind  w .  k  until  they  die  at  age  (>i),  i  he  ellecL  ol  piipulatKui  growth 
upoii  c  iucaiio^,  s  a  bit  icss  standard,  aiul  several  variants  are  us.^:  Hu^ 

*It  not  .Hsurued  here  Jh.u  pcr->:.irif.i  in^''^-  .  ihc  aftpropriii to  mg.isurc  <>(  AciUr  , 
'The  in^w;>t'Mi^!U  as^nr^t  orwCu^auoii  iull  bc  treaied  later. 
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those  deluils  may  be  Icfl  for  later.  This  seciion  lakes  up  liic  central  feed- 
back cIcnieiH  oflhg  iw)  ajiernaic  nindcls. 

Notation 

Ai  ^  level  of  ilie  economy's  produeiive  illicicncy  as  of 
ytfiir  \ 

ART  "  complcN  ornaiural  re^rources^  economies  of  scale,  and 

lechnological  knowledge 
HTT-^  -  ihc  e  (to  live  labor  force;  I  he  number  of  workers 
weightCi.  n  thctr  cducaUan 
A'j      stock  of  capital 
L,  ^  number  of  people  in  the  labor  force 
N;   Nu)^  ,  ^  number  of  males  of  age  /  alive  as  of  year  /  in  demo- 
graphic structure  / 
f'UFi/),  -  lulal  popukition  in  year  /  in  demographic  structure  / 
-  natural  resources  available  for  use 
.V.  ^  total  resources  spent  on  physical  investment  and 
education 
xnn,  -  cxpunditure  on  education 
WOMoi^  j  ^  number  of  females  of  age /aHve  as  of  year  i  in  demo- 
graphic struLTure  / 
^  the  aggregate  output 

^  elasticity    r  labor  force  with  respect  to  children  born 
^  elastwii^    f  the  saving  ratio.  5,  with  respect  to  number 
of  children 
s,  ^  the  pruportion  of  saviniMo  nutput 
H-  ^  ratio  of  children  age  20  and  under  to  adults  ages  21=-60 
t  ^  ex|U'nent  nf  capital  m  Cobb-Douv*las  production 
function 

\\  ^  exponent  of  labor  in  Cobb-Douglass  production  func- 
tion 

The  Remiual  Model 

The  Residual  mode!  dunves  an  estimate  of  the  olTect  of  population 
growth  upon  the  indis^nluhje  complex*'  of  knowledge  creation,  natural 

^  Ti^  (!isentiin)!le  iht:  ihfuy  ART  Uviors  fri^m  each  oihcr  ^certn  hopeless.  Raihcf  lhc?y  must 
be  tr^,Heii  HMn:flii;f  js  A  ■.T*mpkt.  ;ukJ  doinM  so  is  a  main  mcihodolopical  feHJUrc  i^f  IhiS 
Muciy  To  llli.!^tf:i1c  \Uis  ihe>  mu^t  he  ireuied  loiitMher.  t-ansidcr  naiuraj  re^ourcirb  first, 
NiUural  fCS^MiitCs  mi^iM  {it-  ihiuii-:hi  o\  as  a  ihirJ  (;iL(or  of  pfoduciion 

>;  -  ak'UR' 

■>nd  :t  viCM.iia  seem  rsasnrublc  ihar^^  \a  a  negatnc  function  of  output  in  p;rviou?  jcars, 
pcfh*ips  !he  ^um  of  (he  previous  ouipul 
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rcsn'ircus.  ,uul  econonucs  of  scale  hcrcuficr  rufci  red  io  vsith  ihw  ncr  oiiyni 
"AK  [■  cuniplcs"  I'toin  tho  "Mgstdual"  I'oinui  iii  studies  tluit  aitcnipt  to 
e\|)lain  U.S  cennoniic  urowih.  The  residual  is  the  unexpkiiiicd  portiun 
of  ccunoniie  ^ivj^  t!'  left  afier  \\\p\i\  -  ol  eapilal  and  labor  have  beeti  ae^ 
CPU  n  ted  ibr ;  it  is  uMninionh  a  M^eiate*.!  ^vith  teehnoloyieu!  ad  v  a  nee. 

Ihe  Residual  inudr^  i^'iUine^  thai  the  ^i/e  of  (he  residual  is  a  iunetion 
uf  the  si/e  ot  the  lahur  force.  In  this  t\>rruulatiun  the  residu  '  \^  pk>sitively 
inllueneeii  bs  p^jpulalion  arouth  sOiicli  is  a  quantitative  ^  pression  ol 
Ku/neis'  qualitative  a  .  ^ei  tion  In  the  eoniext  of  the  (^obh-p.  jlas  pro- 
duetion  funetion,  the  residual  ina>  be  seen  as  chanues  m  teciuiolouieal 
level.  A.  1  he  j^roblefu  about  \Uiuther  the  uKreases  m  eapual  tand  labor) 
should  or  di)  reneet  inipi  i  s einciUs  due  to  iiil leased  knouledi-e  Is  erilieal 
here,  but  vv^=  ii,ill  inertly  jook  the  piniqein  \n  the  lace  and  then  pass 
rapiL.lly  ou 

The  \\  1  I  K  '-nt  is  iiitrodueed  as  Inil^ns^.  fhe  aniinin^  oi^hanyie  in  A 
is  as.;j  w  I  to  '  a  function  of  the  entire  lal  ur  'oice.  But  an  hierease  m 
ih^  "dee  eoniponent  of  ART  v'oc^  not  result  in  an  instantaneous 

in*  o'Uue[u;ty,  raUier.  the  elleet  of  nuich  kncH\'jdge  is  SUb- 

x<\    [  he  extent  of  the  lau  in  the  applieaiion  knowledue 


-  ,    ,na  nil  r\u^i  dinii MixM  tjs linw  lUil  iho  aL-dnihiMi  of  ri;<ourkes  bs  Uu  afTUiuriU 
"rc.Uly"  Hi  ih^  earth     noi  opcr.iliuiMi  and  ht^ncc  rfu^!I!lflJ^^iuss  SVImi  is  relevant  is 
it  thi!  eiMiniMntv^ilK  nii;.inin;.'!u!  x^s\tuT^xs  Vv.wX  nut  aCLftra.^d  0%cr  ijint;. 

are  not  difJcrcni  liuin  pSs  ,u..n  tapn.U  ^Vc  rnas  ihLTClou"  tlunk  ..ia''Hii  ihu  ^^'v:k  o\  avaikible 
fcstuir^t:s  a;  Utiw  i  a-,  p  iff  ^  '.U'  tap.'.n  i.i  Jor .  ,iud  fht:  liiiurc  course  (^1  (Iw  sfo^k  ni  M.Uura) 
fesourwes  voU  he  aiii^viga  h'*  .aM?i  j  :d  b\  nurca^c  in  k(u>^Ict.hit;  in  the  ^ame  ^^ay  as  won- 
vgntiona^ls  ^atMincd  pN>  ^i-.i;  ^  tpi'  li 

^tlnwepit^.ll'^  .oyld  -^.s-  s'-'d  r>fio  \  n.\\  \  iu.\r\i  ■■  in  c ^pirrfiiit-ni  .Ouch  r^sfis  mlvr  pcrsnn 
and  ifnt.slLiiiun  \i\  'h-  I  ru--l  Smi,^.  -.howU!  f^t;  rvnu,%  si  {u^Uliri.*  (hc  .tt^k  kno-.O^M^iu 
CiJintanl.  .^j  ihv  .  ;  u;^  »  >Mi'pu'  ;  \soik^f  li^  h  h  Jii  cxperirij jn?  fuM  l^asihlc, 
jrul  the  v'^'''''^'       ■•'•-lii^'  i-^"-^  ..nltintMr  m        fM  :      K  i?  not 

pOsHihk  to  ^Cparali*  (hciti  iLiM^*;-  iHv  ^  uf  ihp.  rc„  .>ui.  nuLsks^       nhC  oMl -  ;  in^Cparahihts 
in  the  proJ.i^'ivMi  pu'>.VHv     .     .i^f  ir==M:  ihcfu  [i^^^eHu^r  Ku/f^et^  cniph      "-d  ihi^  ifi-^^jpar- 
uhrlifs  iit)  o  sfi^  e; -.^dh!!!  t    \r,-;  ^  ^'l^.^r  u^^^  a  i  f  .s  iniju  t  if  k-  iii  '.slnell   Vtoniuniw^  u!  ^eak  . 
bet  niUi  ,     .  .'.  d  A  . "  !i  t       '  i  p  ) 

tletiis:  ^  ane'NT^  :"Jp>^i  e:!  ,it  tb^^  erle.M  ^.  •  ;  use'i''  hut  dnc^  no'  le^i^Ke  thH 
ditfietiltv.  I  Niiese  In  pj  .^MU^  ,-nL  nneh:  nt>i  ■  thjt  '  •■  e^nniau:  i^'  f'.e  fj'e  ol  ad'.  Hue  ol 
knosUedee  .donj  ■inut'^  -.n^jl^/r  ;;iaM  in  .rejsi-  ^  -^^  the  popjiasu^n  ,  [y^hiehi  implies 
a  de,  lir^iiu'  per  .  -  Mr  fdni"  on       k  fu>\Ocdee    ^  :      '    p    '  '  "  i    Iii  ^  he  ei-fVuM  [hH 

5  pet .  If  shiM/d  he  lefnein;   fed  fhai  sn.  h  adSiinet!  m        .Oedee  u  onlj        ul  the  sourets 

1  ."oninhun      i^iheAKl  ti^n^piex 
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IS  an  imporuiu  unipiricul  question  concerning  which  I  know  of  no  gvi^ 
dunce  (ihdugh  ii  would  sccni  iliut  ihc  length  of  the  lug  i:/ Uccicusing).  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  present  mean  of  the  lag  disiribuiion  Cor  the  ART 
complex  as  a  whole,  for  an  average  cross-section  of  workers,  is  5  years; 
This  means  that  the  first  increment  to  the  productivity  residual  can  be 
dated  at  5  years  alter  the  incremental  svorkers  enter  the  labor  tbrcc,  with 
an  mhiiihmal  mcmncm  to  productivity  in  each  of  (he  following  40  yckrs 
until  5  years  after  they  retire,  ^fhe  equation  for  Mie  change  in  A  in  the 
nuiin  approach  is  as  fbllows: 

^Vr'^'^  - or    A,^A,..,  ^-bA,^,L,.,.     (6  la) 

where  ^  is  chosen  SO  that  .4,. i  ^  fr  +  .vM, , ^  in  the  basic  demographic 
structure,  and  a-  is  the  p^irameter^  relating  the  si/e  of  the  labor  ADrce  to 
the  uicreiise.  m  the  ART  complex,  that  is,  A.  When  .v  is  set  at  .01,  a  sia- 
ijonary  labor  force  in  period  ^  -  5  would  produce  a  .01  increase  in 
A,,,Q.  II  the  labor  force  is  growing  at  a  rale  of  A  per  vear.  the  labor  force 
in  year/  ^  -  5  causes  .  p  be  ( 1  +  A)f.01M,,  _  That  is,  in  the  con^ 
text  of  ihis  model,  (he  increase  in  A  from  year  to  year  is  proportional  to 
the  si/e  of  the  labor  fbrce.  This  mechanism  is  calibrated  so  that  the  labor 
force  at  imie  /  ^  o  in  structure  BASH  produces  an  x  increase  in  in 
year  /  ^  0,  where  a  is  whichever  of  .01,  .015  or  X)2  is  being  tried  in  that 
run.  The  point  to  notice  here  is  that  the  ART  adtlitions  from  an  incre^ 
ment  o(  workers,  knowledge  and  economies  of  scale  are  cumulai{\-c  and 
tumdcprcvHithnj,  aK^is  the  stock  of  produciive  know^^how. 

One  source  lor  an  estimate  of  the  grosvth  in  per-svorker  output  due  to 
the  mcrease  in  knowledge  and  scale,  including  the  eflect  of  natural  re- 
sources,-is  Denison  (1967).  who  estinuued  the  encci  of  elements  rounhly 
comparable  to  ART.  For  .the  period  1950  6:  lor  the  United  Sirucs, 
Denison  estimated  yearly  growth  of  J6"„  for  "advances  in  knowledge'* 
(which  excludes  the  efiect  of  education  on  the  labor  force),  and  J0'^„  fb/ 
''economies  of  scale^;  ( 1967.  p.  for  a  total  just  over  1;,;.  For  North- 
west Eurnpe  he  estimated  .76\,  for  -^ulvances  in  knowiedgc,^V.56':^  for 
-^^#t4mges  in  the  lag  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  general  eniciency, 
and  errors  and  omissions;^  and  .41",,  for  ^'economies  of  scale'^  (pp.  28?' 
300),  for  a  total  of  something  over  F5^,  Snlow^s  estimate  for  the/United 
States  for  the  40  years  from  1909  to  1949  is  ahoui  F5"„  per  yc;/r  (1957, 
p,  316)=  Solow  also  adduces,  though  ^aiot  really  comparable, 'V  an  esti- 
mate of. 75",,  per  year  from  1 869  to  1948  by  Valavmiis^Vail,  and  ScHmook- 
ler's  estimaie  lor  1904  13  to  1929  08  which  fthniigh  including  ^ricuF 
ture)  svas  of  sirnilar  si/e  to  Solow's  csiimatc.  ^  ^ 

.  :  ^  ■  \ 

\\  no\d^  were  mvolvt'd,  b  would  cquRl  x  ^  \ 
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If  a  larger  labor  forwc  causes  u  taster  rate  of  productivity  change,  one 
would  expect  to  sec  thi's  reOcLted  in  observed  chunges  in  the  rate  of  pro^ 
ductivity  advance  over  :ime  in  the  United  Stales,  In  iuet,  Solow  concludes 
that  the  yearly  rate  of  change  of  .4  went  from  1%  to  J*^  over  the  20  years 
from  the  (median  of  the)  tirst  half  of  his  study  period  to  the  (inediun  of 
the)  second  half  of  his' periud  {1937,  p.  ^20).  Fehner,  using  Kendrick^s 
data,  arrived  at  these  rates  of  productivity  increase  over  time  (using  two 
methods  of  calculation);  l9iK)^29:  LS%  (or  i:S%);  1929-48:^2.3%  (or 
2.0%);  194B--66:  2J%  {or  2.3%  and  2.6%  for  the  two  subperiods  within 
l948-=66:  1970,  pp.  1 1-12).  Thcie  data  are  consistent  with  the  assumption 
that  Che  rate  of  increa^^e  of  productivity  is  indeed  higher  when  population 
is  larger- -though  other  factors  could  explain  part  of  the  rate  of  increase, 
of  course. 

The  model  will  be  run  with  estimates  oM.0%,  1.5%,  and  2,0%.  Most  of 
the  reported  results  will  pertain  to  the  ^'conservative"  estimate  of  1.5%, 
roughly  the  average  for  the  iwentieth  century  which  is  well  below  the  rate 
observed  for  the  most  recent  period. 

The  reader  may  not  feel  enmfortable  svith  this  method  of  estimating 
the  feedback  effect  of  the  ART  complex.  But  to  just  ignore  the  effect 
altogether  is  not  a  reasonable  alternative.  To  leave  out  the  effect  is  to  im- 
plicitly estimate  tliat  the  efleet  is  zero  (which  is  what  all  the  classical  models 
do).  Hut  certainly  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  efleet  is  not 
zero,  though  its  si^^e  is  difficult  to  estimated  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the 
appropriate  argunientjs  about  how  to  estimate  it,  and  which  estimates 
£0  use,  rather  than  whether  to  include  the  effect  at  alL 

Thejeader  may  object  that  advances  in  knowledge  have  not  been  Imked 
solidly  to  population  at  a  miero=cconomic  level.  True,  But  where  else 
but  iVom  peaple's  minds,  past  and  present,  can  advances  in  knowledge 
come  from,  holding  the  quantity  of  capital  constant?  Physical  capital 
alone  catuiot  generate  advances  in  knowledge,  though  it  may  serve  as  a 
basis  of  ideas  to  people.  All  the  advances-in^knowledge  concepts  that 
Dcnison  mentions  are  related  to  people:  ''Knosvlcdge  concerning  the 
physical  properties  of  things,  and  of  how  to  make,  combine,  or  use  them 
in  a  physical  sense"  (p.  280).  ^Mnanagerial  knowledge"  (p.  2^0);  "urgan- 
i?ed  research"  (p.  287).  As  noted  earlier,  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
interactions  among  people  such  that  the  quantity  of  advance  in  knowledge 
is  not  a  simpje  linear  function  of  the  number  of  people,  but  the  evidence 
does  no(  shosv  that  any  such  interaction  is  less  than  a  simple  linear  function, 

!t  may  be  useful  to  show  some  static  partial  computations  to  illustrate 
the  main  Ibrces  operating.  Assume  that  in  the  year  /  -  \,  ami  only  in  that 
year,  the  cohort  of  worker^aged  21  is  larger  than  in  the  base  demographic 
structure,  and  hence  the  work  force  as  a  whole  is  larger  th^  it  ss'ould 
otherwise  have  been.  Assume  also  that  the  exponent  of  labor  /i  ^  yy  m 
the  Cohb^Doukilas  production  function,  and  the  base  yearly  increment 
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due  to  m\m  in  knowledge  is  1",,.  If  one  calciihiies  sepunilcly  the  drop  iri 
pcr^wurkcr  prodiii;!  from  the  cupiuilKiiluiinn  cHccL  and  the  rise  in  ouiput 
dug  to  the  ARTelleei  ixs  in  cquaiion  (I),  in  year  /  -  5  -the  first  year  irt 
which  this  eohuri's  ART  cuntribution  to  A  is  fe!t=^  4lie  downward  pusH 
from  the  fbrmur  efleci  is  32  times  the  upsvard  push  from  the  latter  ef!eet, 
Hut  in  the  second  year.  /  -  6,  the  cirop  Irbm  the  eapital  elleet  is.only 
16  times  the  rise  from  the  ART  efleei,  because  the  incremental  wofRcrs 
hase  now. contributed  iwo  ART  jncrcmcntsao  A.  In  the  third  yenr  the 
ratio  IS  ^^2  lo  }  in  le:;s  than  32  years  the  two  eilects  wouhi  be  roughly 
cquaL  and  jiruduct  per  worker  woultl  be  about  wiiat  it  would  have  beeji 
if  jhe  incremeiual  workers  had  not  enicred  the  work  Ibrce.  From  then  on, 
product  per  svorker  Is  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

This  static  njodel  allows  us  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which 
fiisier  populaiion  ^rou  th  may  oscrcome  the.drau  of  capital  dilution,  But^ 
a  full  dynamic  simuiaiion  with  reasonable  parameters  is  necessary  to 
tell  us  whether  the  net^etleci  really /.v  likely  id  become  positive.  Perhaps" 
■  mure  nnportant.  the  dsnamic  >^iniulatign  is  needed  to  indicate  the  teimfh 
(\t  tinw  the  process  is  likely  to  take. 
^  ^  Nms'  we  turn  from  the  Residual  model  lo  an  entirely  dilTcreni  w^ay  of 
getting  at  the  same  queslion.  ihe  Verdoorn  modeh 

'Ilw  Vvrilnorn  Model 
Verdoorn^  tbund  that  in  a  sample. of  industries  over  the  periods  1870  to 
1914  :uid  1914  to.  1930.  productivity  rose  as  the  sauure  root  of  total 
outpur.  Othe,r  sons  of  evidence  consistcni  with  this  "law/' were  di^scusscd^ 
in  Chapter  4. 

Verdoorn's  law  prnvides  another  approach  to  our  subject.  Additionur 
svorkcrs  certainly  are  not  the  only  cause  of  increased  outputs.  But  over^^ 
any  period  longer  than  the  business  cycle,  the  si>^e  of  the  labor  force  is 
major  influence  upc^ii  total  output.  And  if  one  holds  constant  the  capiial 
I  endowment  and  the  original  level  of  technological  practice  irwa  cefwis 
I  panhus  analysis,  then  , copulation  sixe  is  the  only  influence  upon  total 
1  outpiit.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  of  Verdoorn's  law  as  a  proxy 
°  I  R>r  the  labor  lorce-productiviiy  change  relationship;  that  is,  output  iiseir 
:   does  not  change  productivity,  but  rather  the  people  engaged  in  producing- 
'    thai  outpui  chanee  nroductiviiy  (and  in  laci.  Verdoorn  CNplains  his. law  ^ 
:    as  caused  by  learning :  Clark.  1957.  p.  357).  One  may.  of  course,  also  think 
i    ot  Verdoorn's  law  simply  as  an  empirical  estimate  of  economies  of  scale 
f     without  specifying  a  behavioral  mechanism.  Either  interpretation  is  con- 
I     sistcnr  with  the  work  here.  ' 

! 

I  VL^raoorn  nuhlished  his  nndings  m  Llmiusnia,  No.  I.  I'WU,  pp.  45^46.  I  hnvy  been 

I       muMq  io  obtain  ,i  copy  nf  Uini  puhlieunon.  nnd  hence  1  rdy  an  ihi-  ruporis  bv  Bahissa 

I     r)9fii).mdC'kifk  n957.  i%7).  .  ' 
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In  ihu  VerdoDrn  model,  ihu  Equation  6=  lb- is  used  where  EquaiiOn 
6-la  IS  used  in  [he  Rusidua!  modeL 


\    '        ^--^-^^^  ^  h  Jhy]7^    or    A,^A,^,^hhA,^,jY^^,   (6- lb) 

where  b  is  chosgn  so  us  co  provide  [he  desired  initial  rate  of  producti  viiy 
change  in  thu  base  pupulaLion,  Ibr  example,  T^.  \S\,,  or  2"„. 

**Learning  by  doinu*'  aeeounts  tor  part  olihe  efleet  ofthc  rale  oroutpui 
upon  productivity.  The  increased  unkiency  of  production  within  firms 
and  mdustries  as  experience  accrMiuIaics  has  been  well  documented  in 
many  industries,  slarling  ujih  the  air-framo  industry  in  the  193U's  (for 
bibhography  see  Arrow,  1962).  But  intra^industry  learning  is  only  one 
of  the  many  productiviiy-incrcusing  mechanisms  that  are  at  work  as 
overfall  output  increases.  In  addition,  each  industry  benefits  by  the 
advances  in  other  industries.  But  the  latter  etlcct  does  not  appear  in  the 
sort  of  industry  studies  done  by  Verdoorn,  Rosias  (1948),  Paige  and 
Bombach  (1959),  and  the  subsequent  tradition.  Therefore,  ^ucK  intra-^ 
Industry  estimates  may  uaderstaig  the  economy-^w^ide  eflect. 

One  might  wonder  whether  it  is  proper  to  extend  Verdoorn^s  law  Aom 
ifidiyidual  industries  to  an  economy  as  a  whole.  One  might  also  quesiion 
whether  the  observed  relationship  shows  an  influence  of  new^discovery-^ 
caused  increases  in  productivity  on  total  output  rather  than  the  converse.v 
But  at  least  one  of  the  main  sorts  of  data  used  by  Verdoorn  and  b^Clark 
£0  support  Verdoorn's  law  -the  Rostas  and  the  Paige  and  Bombach 
data  on  two  countries  at  two  points  in  time,  all  co?npared  to  one  country 
at  the  earlier  da^tCL- js  reasonably,  free  of  both  of  these  problems;  both 
countries  have  the  same  access  to  new  knowledge,  so  exogenous  discover- 
ies are  not  likely  to  account  for  the  observed  relationship.  The  tact  that 
ne^  basic  discaveries  do  not  account  for  the  observed  relationship  also 
ahays  worry  that  Verdoonrs  law  at  the  level  of  industries  only  rcllccts 
a  shift  in  resources  among  the  industries  in  response  to  new  opportunities. 
Hence,  aggfcgaiion  does  not  seem  to  run  the  danger  of  a=composilion 
fallacy.  Another  reason  not  to  belicse  that  productivity  is  responsible 
for  the  output  diflerences  in  these  data  is  Schmookler's  ( 1 962)  demonstra- 
tion that,  to  an  Important  deuree,  advances  in  knowledge  arc  induced  by 
demand  rather  tlum  the  relationship  running  mainlyfrom  productivity 
to  output  via  prices. 

,      Otuhr  Eliimhnts  oI'  thh  Models 

77/r  Dcnuigrupliic  Siyuviurvs  .  ■ 

* 

The  population  and  labg>fforce  structures  to  beconipared.show'n  in  Figure 
6-2,  areii|folIows:  The  comparison  base,  structure  *■  BASE,"  has  an  exo- 
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genous  rv,  yrusvth  in  ihw  bnth-rate  each  year,  tluu  is,  WOM(BASF:)i  ,  ^ 
l^OlWOMdiASIij,:,  and  MEN{  HASKh^,  -  LOI  MEN{BASE)i^  . ,  , 
startiny  in  >cur  i  -  ^0.  In  this  and  m  all  uthcr  populutiQn  struciurcs 
inf\mu  live  until  they  enter  the  lahor  furce  at  age  2U  and  also  throuuh  the 
end  ofiheir  labur-furee  service  at  age  60,  ihui  is,  M EN  j  ^  ^  MUN .  i  ^,  .  - 
MENf.jj , .  ^„ ,  and  llic  saiiie  for  lemale^.  The  numberurnuUes  and  ienrales 
uf  eueii  u^e  .ue  eiiuai  in  this  and  in  all  other  struct ureh.  (All  ehildren  are 
assumed  burn  on  January  1,  and  up  until  the  end  of  their  lirst  year  the 
cohort  is  labeled  MnN  j  and  WOMj .  Adults  are  assumed  not  to  matter 
economieally  after  age  60j 
The  populaiion  in  year  i  ^  t)  in  structure  BASE  m 

POP(BAS[{),  .o  -  MlyNiBASH),,^^,;,,     WOM(BASB),n.,  .o 

+  .Mf:N(BASli)5.,,,.n  +  WOM(BASE),^.,,o  ^  ^  ^ 

"  +  MEN(BASH)i^,.o  +  WOM(BASE),  ,,,, 

^  MEN(BASE),n.rJo  +  WOM(BASE),,,,.o 

+  (LOl)  NtEN(BASE)^o.r-o 

+  (hOl)  WONI(BASE)6o,iM) 

+  (EOl)^  NlEN(BASE)^o.i.o 

'   4  (L0I)2  WOM(BASE),,o.,.o^  ' 

+  (1,01)^^  MENlBASH),o;f.n 

4  (EOlj^^*  WONUHASEUi.o  (6-2) 

— Iirttructure  BASE,  in  vvhieh  births  inereana  TV,  '  er  yean  half  thc^ 
women  are  assumed  to  work,  rhe  labor  force  /.  at  time  t  ^  0  is 

aBASH),.o  -  'l'  MEN(BASE)^,.,  +  ,5'f°  WO WB^SE)^;.o 

In  structure  ^TEMP"  the  population  is  'temporarily''  augmented  by 
a  SO'l,,  incremenc  in  the  birth  raie  in  jusi  a  single  year,  /  ^  K  that  is, 
MENfTEMPi,,,:  ,  -  iJl  MEN(TEMP}i^,M)-  »  51  MEN( BASE),^,,o. 
All  oihcr  eoiiorts  remain' the  same  as  in  structure  BASE.  Hcnctt  tor  the 
40  years  from  /  ^  21  to  /  -  60  there  is  in  structure  TEMP  a  singic  cohort 
that  is  rouiihly  50"„  larger  lhan  Us  next-aged  cohorts,  and  the  labor  tbrce 
h  larger  by  that  many  uorkers  for  ilie  41)-year  period.  This  may  be  seen 
in  FMgure  6  3,  whieh  shows  the  fine  detail  from  Figure  6-2  for  the  first 
thirty  years  after  /  ^  0. 
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Figure  6^3    Dct^ulstf  L        FcRCE^i  ,n  Early  Years  in 
V^Riui)*,  DENr  uiiApmc  Structures 

In  structure  **PLUS»HALF"  rhe  birih-rQle  is  incremented  by  50%  over 
structure  BASE  in  year  /  ^  K  but  unlike  structure  TEMP,  ihb  bulge 
continues  in  each  succcnsive  year.  Thiu  is,  in  structure  PLUS^HALF 
IvtEN(PLUS^HALF),,,.,,  and  MEf  (PLUS^HALF),  ^  1.01 
MEN(PLUS^HALF)j  and  so  on.  Hence  all  cohorts  Irom.  /  m  \ 
onward  are  more  than  50%  bigger  in  structure  P^US^HALF  than  in 
structure  BASE. 
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It  is  wurlli  noting  that  arier  an  udjustnicnt  period  ihu  dupendency  niuo. 
H%  is  uguiii  the  same  in  siructure  PLUS-MALF  us  in  structure  BASE. 

In  sirueiuru  -TWO"  the  birdi-^rute  rises;  by  2",  a  year  instead  oflhe  in 
struciure  IIASL,  that  is/MEN(TWO),  ,  .j,  -  1J)2  MEN(  I  WO),^,      , , 

In  structure  "ZPG"  the  birth  rate  k  the  sanic  in  every  your,  a  "station' 
ary*'  popukitinn  with  /^o  pupukuion  growth. 

The  snnpheiiy  of  tlift^nodel  stems  kirgely  tVoni  the  Qicl  lliai  the  lulai 
amount  uT  kibor  supphed  is.  lixed  exnyenously,  as  seems  reasonable  in 
an  MDC,  rather  than  depending  upon  ineoiiie  and  tastes.  This  is  unlike 
the  LDC  silauiiun  to  be  sewn  later,  where  the  total  amount  of  hour^s 
worked  is  endogenuus  to  the  system  even  when  the  potential  labor  tbree 
is  fixed  exogenously;  in  LDC's  the  amouni^of  agricultural  work  supplied 
is  a  funclion  ol*  death  and  sickness  rates,  iind  even  more  importantly  — 
of  tastes  Influenced  by  f\imi!y  si?:e  and  prices  of  industrial  goods.  This 
means  that  the  entire  demand  side  of  the  system  need  not  be  dealt  w  ith  lU 
all  in  MDC's,  though  it  nmsi  be  surely  be  dealt  with  in  LDC's. 

The  ProihicUon  and  Saving- Invcsimmt  Fimciion 
The  general  framework  is  a  Cobb-Douglas  function  such  as 

where  ^.  ^  ,33  nnd  (i  ^  .67. 

This  aggregate  production  function  is  a  major  simplification  of  the 
Iwo-sector  agriculture-andMudustry  general  inodel  described  in  Chapter 
2.  The  simplification  to  one  sector  is  reasonable  because  agriculture  is  a 
small  part— perhaps  only  i\  tenth  or  a  tsVcntietli  - of  the  total  economy 
of  the  developed  world.  This  enables  us  to  avoid  the  complexity  of  the 
allocation  of  kibor  to  the  two  sectors,  and  also  explains  why.  we  need  not 
deal  with  endogen^^^artations  of  w'ork  hours,  by  agriculturalists  as  a 
function  of  lamily  si/4^  prices  of  industrial  goods,  and  other  influences. 
-  Next  comes  the  net  investnient  function,  svhich  for  simpliGity  is  a  pro- 
portion of  each  year's  income  where    ^  .06 

K,^,  ^      ^  sY,.  (6-5) 

The  E/}ec(  Ihraugl^  tJw  Supply  of  Panrnts"  Labor 
Incremental  babies  will  cause  some  women  to  be  out  of  the  labor  force 
who  would  otherwise  work  outside  the  home.  From  studies  of  U.S.  census 
data  based  on  w^ork  by  Bowen  and  Finegan  (1960),  Cain  (1966),  and 
Sweet  (1970)  together  with  ihe  assumption  that  each  w^oman  will  have 
at  least  one  child,  I  have  calculated  that  an  incremental  child  results  in  a 
total  decrease  of  .45  of  n  svoman*s  work  year,  spread  over  the  two  years 
after  the  child  is  born=  On  the  otiier  hand,  by  my  calculations  from  the 
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i96()  U  S,  census,  an  iiicrcmijiitul  child  causes  a  total  increase  in  .10  of  a 
inan-work^year  by  laihers,  spread  over  25  years  (dulails  in  Chapter  3). 

In  those  s^nuilatians  runs  in  which  the  labor  (\3ree  is  tu  be  adjusted  for 
the  cflcci  of  children  on  the  supply  of  labors 

^   y   MENj^,  +  .0025  (MENi^,  +  WOMjJ  +  .0023  (MEN^, 

+  WOM,,J  t        -f  .0025  (MEN^5_,  f  WOM^^^,) 

^  .22{MIiN2^,  f  WOM,^,).  (6-6) 

The  eneet  of  incremental  children  on  the  parents'  labor  supply  svill  be 
shuwn  in  the  coniparisons  of  struclures  TIIMP  and  PLUS-HALF  to 
sfructure  BASB;  in  these  cases  all  condiiinns  are  the  same  up  to  time 
/  ^  0,  and  dilTcrcnt  therearicr  as  the  numbers  of  births  difTer,  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  10  com^pare  the  labor-force  efleci  oradditional  children 
jn  stable  populations  svith  dijTercnt  rates  of  growth,  that  is,  structure- 
TWO  versus  struciure  BASE. 

Surprisingly,  hosvevcr,  the  e(Tect  of  increnienial  children  on  the  parents' 
labor  supply  turns  out  not  to  be  important  in  sensitivity  analyses.  This 
can  be  seen  in  even  an  unrealisiically  hiuh  upper-limit  estiniatc  of  the 
eflect  of  incremental  ehiidren  on  the  economy  through  the  parents'  labor- 
force.  If  the  birth-rate  is  a  low  25  per  1,000  and  there  are  a  low  400  em- 
ployed workers  per  LOOO,  a  (inuh/in^  in  the  birth  rate  w^ould  only  mean  a 
drop  in  tlie  labor-fbrce  to  (400  -  .45  x  25)  -  389,  or  about  3%,  using 
an  estunate  of  .45  worker-years  lost  per  incremental  child.  Total  output 
would  dnipeven  less,  maybe  2'\,.  Physical  saving  might  then  go  down  by, 
say,  (^2  ■<  .02)  .0024  of  total  output.  The  cumulative  efTect  on  output 
svould  be  very  small  as  a  result  of  even  such  an  improbably  large  change 
in  an  IVIDC^  birth  rale  over  a  decade. 


Tin'  Eflvct  fhmus^h  Cluin^vs  in  Privaic  Saving  of  Physical  Capital 
Several  kinds  of  evidence,  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  are  relevant 
(or  nn  estimate  of  the  eflect  of  the  number  of  children  on  private  saving, 
These  include  family  budgeis,  cross-sections  of  nations,  and  iime-$erics 
evidence.  One  may  find  support  for  an  estimate  higher  than  -1,0,  or 
as  low  as  0.  Ibr  the  elasticity  of  the  proportion  of  income  saved  with 
respect  to  n  proportional  change  in  nnnily  size.  Separate  simulation  runs 
were  therefore  made  with  elasticities  of  -  I,  =  .5,  and  0,  thouah  mosttuns 
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reported  hurc  usu  -  ,5.  The  rutio, 

20 

J"  i   = 


ao 


is  compiucd  for  each  year  in  each  case.  For  siructurc  BASE  it  is  .6?  for 
each  year,  and  is  referred  to  as  vv.  In  other  structures  the  saving  ratio 
tor  each  year  is  then  calculated  as 


vv  —  w, 

1  +  e 


\ 


where  s  is  the  proportiun  of  income  saved  in  structure  BASE,  and  is 
the  elasticity  of  saving  with  respect  to  children. 

The  Effects  of  Sctwoling 
Schooling  is  the  only  social  expcndiiure  considered  here,  Tjwo  aspects 
of  education  ar^  relevant.  First,  more  children  mean  higher  ckpenditures 
on  education,  which  may  cut  into  investment  bn  physical  capital  as  well 
as  reducing  consumption.  Second,  if  incremental  expenditures  on  schooU 
ing  are  less  than  proportional  to  the  number  of  incremental  children.and 
if  there  arc  no  economies  of  scale  in  education,  an  increased  number  of 
children  .svill  cause  a  lower  average  quality  or  the  work  force  in  future 


years.  , 

the  bases  for  the  estimate  of  the  eflect  of  children  on  public  schoolmg 
costs  are  as  follows:  (I)  Expenditure  on  education  is  4,6%  of  U,S,  national 
income  fHarbison  and  Myers,  1964,  p.  41);  (2)  A  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  school,  IS.4%  of  the  population  being  in  the  5--14  age  group 
(ibid.):  (3)  In  1968,  S623  per  year  was  spent  by  public  schools  per  student 
year  (Sfaitstical  Abstract,  1969,  p.  102);  (4)  S6,S56  average  year-round 
male  earn iiigs  in  1966  (Statistical  Abstraci,  1969,  p,  233).  This  estimate 
excludes  (bregone  earnings,  on-the^ob  training  costs,  etc, ;  (5)  A  high-side 
inclusive  estimate  of  U.S.  education  plus  trainingcoslH  is  1 2.9;;,,  of  adjusted 
GNP,  by  Machlup  {Harbison  and  Myers,  1964,  p.  28n),  How  much  of 
children  s  education  eNp>cnditures  should  be  considered  m  comumption 
is  a  matter  not  considered  here.  On  the  basis  of  thise  data,  the  base  ex^ 
penditurc  on  education  is  assumed  to  be  6%  of  gross  national  product. 

The  responsiveness  of  educational  expenditures  to  incpeases  in  the 
number  of  children  is  also  important.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  based 
on  the  studies  of  Miner  (1963)  pnd  McMahon  (1970)  lor  the  states  in  the 
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nf-i  Ec  rs  oi-  ponuLAiioN  auowrii  on  iu  onomic  conditions 

Kunahtyj  ,s  noi  far  from  unity,  and  p.-rhnps  equal  lo  unity  That  is  an 
mcr..^yn  population  in  United  Stai.s  can  he  expected  not  to  reduce 
ilitt  level  ol  education  per  child,  if  ihe.c  data  nre  appropriate  (On  the 
other  h.„d.  no  data  known  to  „,e  provide  the  h.is'fbr  any  ^,1^^':^ 
th^n  c  o  edueaiional  expeiuhtures  upon  investment  in  physical  capi-ai; 

.1'  ■  !;;;;i:i;:nT"    ■     '  - 

^  Hduciion  i.  treaied  in  several  uays.  In  the  basic  no-education  variant 
education  ,s  Ignored  completely,  and  inscsnneiu  in  physical  capital^  is 
6  „  oi  output  each  year  n,  all  the  demographic  variui.ons.  in  variant  B 
he  level  01  cducmon  as  measured  by  cxpendiiures  per  child  per  year  of 
^hool  a,e  is  ised  and  risin,  a,  r„  per  year,  becntise  the  anntLl  increase 
m  vemue  schooMeaving  age  has  been  of  this  ucnernl  maunitude  in  the 
lust  hall  century  In  the  United  Status.  In  the  base  vear  (and  aHo  fbr  all 
nther  years  ,n  structure  nASi;)  expenditure  on  education.  XED  „  is 
>  „.  In  all  years,  ihe  total  expendiiuie  in  phN^sieal  invcstnicnt  pluscduca^ 
I J  on  I  S  I 

That  IS.  an  increase  .n  cduculion  expenditure  imphesa  decrease  in  physicni . 
mvestment.  In  each  year  after  /  =  0  the  exl^enditurc  on  education  is 
made  a  lunetion  ol  the  number  of  children.'"  \  '  ■ 

XGD,  =  MfiN,. MEN,,„,,.,,..Un,.,,,,,.,„.  (6-9) 
where  the  relationships  si^nong  the  expenditures  fhr  various  school  years 
<k.  arc  hxed  according  io  a  crude  schedule.  l\,rWxample.  g^dd  \  =  { 
grade  :  =  1,125  ,  ^  ,  grade  9  =  8. ,  ,  ,  The  el^ctivy  labor  represented  b; 
a  worker  in  my  year  m  variant  /i  ,s  the  square  Mqt  oPthc- tatrir-amout^ 
spent  on  his  schooling  durinu  his  youth."  The  cllective  labor  force  in 
|iny  year.  LFF,.  ,s  the  sun,  of  the  persons  oflal^r-fbrce  age  weighted  by 
their  elTective  labor  values    ;^  '     \  ^ 

EFF,  =^f"MEN,,T^^,^)>^^  f6_,o) 

where  the  subscript  k  relers  to  the  various  years  in  the  past  when  the 
cohort  received  Its  educatibn. 

mJ^  P '^^V';'"''"'  I"'"''  "P"«l<^"'nm  rauo  n  3  Runs  were  alto  mad,  «i>h  a  „vings 
chrld^^'""  "  ^"^'nh.,nd  l„r  ,howln,  ho.h  ,n.,l.and  female 

\ 

■     ■        .  \ 
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In  vuriunt  C.  the  luvul  of  cdticaiion  is  not  (Ufcd  exogcnously.  Rather* 
the  tolal  amount  spent  on  uduculion  is  niiide  a  funeliun  of  the  dependency 
ratio  weighted  by  the  relative  school-year  cost  in  each  cohort, 

where  i  relers  to  a  detnotiraphic  siructure  other  than  FiASE.  This  model 
suggests  that  the  standard  of  education  tails  if  the  number  of  children 
rises,  ^ 

A  more  refined  model  svould  changii  the  proportions  over  time  of  each 
cohort  getting  education  and  working,  But  such  modification  would  not-' 
be  likely  to  atTect  the  particular  sorts  of  conclusions  this  chapter  is  in- 
tended  to  provide. 

The  c(Tect\  on  miin^  of  the  social  spending  for  education  and  other 
children*s  services  is  most  unclear.  To  my  knosvledge.  there  is  no  basis  on 
which  to  usiiniate  either  the  elasticity  of  spending  on  schools  with  respect 
to  populatiofn^growih,  or  the  extent  to  wKich  the  incremental  expenditures 
on  schools  substitute  for  other  Wicinl  investment  without  causinginew 
tax  levies.  I  shall  theretbre  simply  assume  that  the  three  private  saving 
elasticities  being  tried  will  bracket  the  elasticity  that  includes  sbcial  as 
well  as  individual  saving. 

In  variants  B  and  C  the  labor-force  argument  in  the  production  func- 
tion is  replaced  by  the  enqctive  labor  force 

Y,  -  A,K^{^V)f  (6=12) 

The  Effeci  tlirough  the  Incrcmmis  to  the  Labor  Force 

Now  let  us  move  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  incremental  children  enter 
the  vi^ork  force.  If  the  capital  stock  does  not  receive  an  increment  pro- 
portionally as  large  as  the  increment  to  the  work  forcg—or,  a  fortiori,  if 
the  capital  stock  is  even  smaller  than  otherwise  due  to  a  reduction  mi 
saving-  then  per-worker  output  will  be  lower  than  otherwise,*"  This  is 
the  fundamental  Malthusian  element. 

The  model  begins  in  each  case  with  L^^g  —  1  and  K^^q  ^  1,  A^^q  is 
started  at  V^.  Separate  runs  w^ere  made  with  the  savings  elasticity  at 

*  -  ir  the  rjmily  and  society  sn\e  enough  extra  so  that  avgrugc  capiiil  per  worker  vv^uld 
bu  thu  sanitf  with  ur  wuhout      incrw-nH-nt  orghiUlren.  as  may  he  the  case  with  the  Huiteriie?i,  . 
per'Aorker  income  svoukt  be  the  same  a  tier  the  incremental  wof  kefs  entered  the  work  rorec. 
But  this  must  owcup  at  a  cost  of  lower  per^consumer  consumption  prior  to  the  yeurs  of  labor 
fofci  fntrance. 
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—  LO,  — ,5,  and  0,  and  both  with  and  withoui  the  hdjusimcnl  for  the 
'parents*  labor- force  efrecl. 


Rkults 

The  results  for  the  five  demographic  struciurcs  with  the  Residual  model 
and  the  no-education  variant  arc  shown  in  Table  6  -  la ;  the  corresponding 
results  for  thc  Verdoorn  model  are  shosvn  in  Table  6  Tb>  Summnri^ed 
se!cc{ed  resul|ts  from  no-cducaiion  variant  and  edu^jaiion  variants  B, 
and  Care  shoWn  in  Table  6  2;  The  rates  of  growtli  froiii  period  to  period 
^svill  not  be  shown  for  other  than  the  basic  models;  these  "absolute'' 
results  were  quite  unrcalisiic  for  the  other  models  because  they  were  run 
sviih  the  same  Cobb-Douglas  exponents  and  other  parameters  as  were 
used  .in  the  basic  model,  and  more  realisirc  models  would  require  that 
'  thc^e  parameters  be  different  when  udtieation  is  handled  difrbrcnily.  But 
tho  n'/r///rt'  values  among  the  demographic  structures  are  meaningful, 
and  are  shown  as  ^percentages  of  the  l,'!j>growth  demographic  structure 
BASE.  Also,  only  the  runs  with  the  "conservative"  estimates  of  the  ART 
et!cct  (1/5%  per  year)  will  be  shown.  Runs  with  more  realistically  higher 
estimates  show  population  growth  in  an  even  more  nivorablc  light. 

1.  riie  most  important  outcome  is  thai  under  every  set  of  conditions, 
demographic  structures  PLUS-HALF  and  TWO  with  mpterapid  pppuia- 
tion  grower h  come  to  have  higher  per-w^orkbr  incomes han  structure  BASE 
in  less  than  80  ye*trs.  even  witn  a  base  nitc  ol  clianyu  uT  A  of  \%,  And  in 
dvery  run,  structure  TWO,  which  reaches  a  labor  fpjcc  (in  millions,  say) 
of. 23, 769  in  year  !  -  160  from  the  starting. point  pfy'.OOO.in  year  /  ^  0* 
has  a  higher  per-workcr  income  than  struciurc  PLUS-HALF,  which 
reaches  a  total  labor  force  of  7.346  in  t  160.  (For  comparison,  the 
labor  force  tor  structure  BASE  in  year  160  is4,913.  And  the  zero  populav 
lion  growth  structure  (ZPG)  holds  its  advantage  over  the  BASE  structure 
only  about  as  long  as  BASE  holds  its  advantage  over  faster  population 
growth.  \  ' 

In  many  runs  the  higher  fertility  structures  overtake  the  BASE  struc- 
ture's perAvorkcr  output  after  only  30  years  -svhich  is  only  about  10 
years  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  additional  children  into  the  labor  force.  ' 
-  These  results  niaV  be  compared  with  the  results  from  chissicafgrowth 
theory  where  there  is  no  feedback  ellect:  as  seen  in  the  first  block  in 
Table  6  -2,  lower  population  growtli  has  higher  output. per  worker  in  the 
classical  modeL  It  Is  "true  that  the  long'run  — 30-80  years  — is  a  long  way 
off,  and  therefore  of  less  importance  than  the  short  run.  But  we  should 
remember  that  our  long  run  will  be  somconc\clsc\s  short  run,  just  as  bur 
short  run  was  someone  else's  long  run.  Some  measure  of  unselfishness 
should  impel  us  to  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  make  our  decisions  about 
population  policy,  .  ^ 
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Furthermore,  ihu  short-run  economic  diftbcenccs  between  the  vufidus 
demographic  structures  arc  small  by  any  ub^oluic  measure.  And  as 
Lcibcn'^iein  fl972,  p.  64)  noted,  the  ditTorenccs  arc^  rvhithely  small  com- 
pared to  "uthyr  variublcs  which  arc  subject  to  governmental  policies, 
actions,  Luui  inrtucnces.  The  economic  implications  of  the  ditlerences 
between  Uie  Uniied  Stales  and  the  Japanese  savinp  rate  are  much  greater 
^  than  the  diiTerences  heisveen  nhc  dumogruphic  structures..  A  modest 
decrease  in  the  unemplovment  rale  could  more,  than  ullsgt  any  likely 
short-run  drop  in  perAvorker  income  due  to  higher  fertility,-'  Lcibenstein 
thinks  thai  even  an  impruved  consumer  ihrorniation  prbgmni  and  elim- 
ination'of  auricultural  price  supports  could  substantially  otlsei  higher 
feriiliiy^  -Su  even  the  short-run  ncuauve  impact  of  highcr  fertility  in  these 
models  is  not  of  major  economic  proportions  absolutely  or  relatively. 

The  mainspring  that  produces  higher  pef-workcr  income  with  higher 
population  is,  of  course,  the  element  that  makes  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
produ^nivity  coeiricient  /!  a  function  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  work 
force  or  of  total  output.  One  niighi  argue  that  Ihe  basic  yearly  rate  of 
productivity  increase  wouIdVin  the  fbreseehble  iuturc,  be  even  less  than 
.01 ,  or  negatisc.  But  one  certainly  linds  no  basis  in  conventional  studies  oil 
growth  of  national  production  using  the  GNP  concept  for  a  belief  that 
produciiviiy  Will  cj;asc  ID  increase. 

^  Thy  higher  the  base  rate  of  productivity"  ciumgc,  thc  grcater  must  be 
thej'elative  final  advantage  of  the  cases  of  Hister  pupuiatipn  grosvih\  and 
ihe  soonerihe  high  population  growth  structures  overtake  the  BASE 
structure.  In  Table  6  la  and  Figuce  6  4  of  the  no-educational  Residual 
modcL  which  hiis  the  .4,^  pVlj,.,^  equal  to  ^01 5  and  clubticiiy  of  savings 
of  -OJ,  siriiciure  PLUS-HALF  overtakes  structure  BASE  at  period  50 
and  structure  WWO  does  so  belw^cen  periods  30  vad  40,  svhereus  the  over- 
taking time  Ibr  ,4^,  ^  LOl  is  bctsveen  periods  70  for  both  struc- 
tures PLUSTIALF  and  TWO.  Vor  A, ^JA.^q  ^  \M  the  overtaking 
period  is  even  shorter  than  (or  ,4,.,  j/zIj^q  ^  F0I5,  /  I 
>  2.  The  dependeney^etlect  of  increnientaj  children  on  savings  can  havcv 
substantial  impact  on  the  results  in  structure  TWO.  In  the  no-education; 
model  with  a  ^-  A  2  and  Ki  Y  ^  3  {results  not  hhosvn),  by  year  160  the 
comparison  of  the  -  1 .0  savings  elasticity  with  the  i^cro  elasticity  shosvs 
ratios  of  approxiinately  4 : 5  tor  the  hnal  results,  that  is,  the  end  result  lor 
a 'structure  TWO  run  is  lower  by  one-fifth  when  the  savings  elasticity  is 
-  FO  rather  than  0.  The  -(l5  elasticity  produced  results  roughly  in 
between  thu  zero  elasiicuv  and  the  -  FO  elasiicity.  But 'the  enect  of 
dependency  is  quite  smalFrelacive  to  the  dinerciiceH  in  Y/'L  between 
■structure  T\WO  and  siructifrg  BASF.  For  strueture  FLUS^MALF,  the 
savings  encct  is  vvrv  snialL  'fhe  savings  efTect  is.even  less  sv|ien  s  ^  .06, 
as  may  be  expected.  All  in  allrlhc  dcpcndeiicy  ellecl  is  not  of  major  con- 
sequence jn  the  results  from  these  motlels'l  j 
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Output  Per  Wprker  inIkidual  Model:  Initial  Capital-Output 
Ratio  of  3,  Initial  Physical  Savings  Rate  of  .06,  Labor  Force 
.  ADJiisTiD  FOR  Effect  of  Defindents,  Saving  Elasticity  of  M 
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4.  The  time 'required  for  ¥/L  in  structures  PLUS-HALF  and  TWO  to 
overtake  Y  L  in  structure  BASE  h  generally  longer  in  jiiodels  where 
expenditures  on  education  ullect  physicui  saving,  even  syhere  education 
positively  inlluences  both  EFFj  and  4,.  But  thi^s  is  not  invariably  true, 
especially  for  structure  TWO  where  the  labor  force  ahsuys  has  a  younger 
average  iige  and  hence  may  have  a  higher  avera|e  education  than  in  struc- 
lure  BASF,  bccauHC  of  the  secular  growth  in  edueation. 

Discussion  of  Results 

L  Some  may  question  the  framesvork  of  this  chapter  on  the  grounds 
that  the  past  rate  of  increase  in  knosviedge,  econoriiies  of  scale,  and  pro- 
ductivity may  not  continue  in  the  future.  Perhaps.  But  even  if  :sO,  this 
formulation  should  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  growth  of  popular 
lion  and  per-worker  income  in  the  past  history  of  the  United  Stni;e:i^  and 
We!^tern  Europe.  And  for  at  least  a  short  period  in  the  f\uurc,  a  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  project  the  long-term  trend  of  the  pasr.  Further 
into  the  future  wc  must  bring  other  arguments  to  bear  to  help  us  decide 
whether  the  growth  of  productivity  will  be  nisier  or  slower  thua  in  the 
past.  The  same  criticism  may  also' be  made  about  natural  resources  in 
the  future,  svhh  the  same  respunsei 

■  2-  The  physical  capiiaUouLput  ratio  is  fulling, over  time  in  the  United 
States^  due  to  the  shift  to  tertiary  activities  and  the  discovery' of  better 
ways  io  make  capital  equipment.  But  on  the  other  Inind.  tlie  social  cost 
of  schooling  will  rise  in  the  future.  On  balunce,  one  does  not  know- 
whether  the  social  cost  of  an  incremehtal  laborTorce  entrant  will  fall  or  rise 
in  the  future  relative  to 'his  earnings.  - 

3,  The  dinVrtmce  in  effects  of  population  increase  in  LDCs  and 
h^DC's  ii:omes  out  sharply  in  this  analysis.  I^roduciivity  per  worker  does 
not  grow  nuich  from  year  to  year  i{\  many  LDC/s,  and  hence  the  cjTeci  of 
the  feedback' is  correspondingly  small.  This  implies  that  an  increase  in 
workers  wrll  not  increase  productivity  per  wc3rker  much  in  LDC*s/This 
conclusion  i^madc  even  stronger  by  the  laet  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  ^he  mcrease  in  knowledge  operruive  in  LDC  prodtictivity  increase 
j^ceiirs  outside  any  LiDC,  4ind  is  rather  indej^endent  of  the  size  of  ihe  LDC 
work  ibrce,.  . .       '  ^ 

dependent  variablejn  this  model  is  output  per  v^orkcT  nmisured 
ift  coHiyniktnal  ntiiiohnl-invonw  (ornis.  If  such  amenities  ns  space  and 
purity  of  the,  environment  that  are  a  tunction  o'*  total  population  are 
negative\and  were  included  in  .the  measurement,  the'rcsulls  might  be  dif- 
ferent. A  culcuiatioh  thai  includes  them  might  show  a  Icnvcr  "adjusted 
i  n  CO  me ' '  l)  r  we  I  fa  rc  i  n  ea  s  u  re  pe  r  pe  r   n  fo  r  a  I  a  r  ge  p  o  p  u  (u  t  i o  n  t  h  a  t  w  o  u  I  d  . 
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oi/wrwisc  have  d  hiuher  incoine  per  pcrsDn  meiLsuri^d  in  conventional 
terms.  If  |iK'h  disaincnilies  urc  nfujly  substantial,  the  results  orthis  chapter 
would  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  larger  popujaiion.  But  no  eonvindng 
mcasureinent  of  the  over-all  eircct  of  population  density  has  yet  been 
developed:  An  uuthoritutive  recent  su'rvey.  of  studies  of  such  pariiai 
measures  of  welfare  as  lonuevity  of  life,  crime  rate,  mental  ilhiess  rates, 
recrcationul  nicilities,  number  of  fires;ease  of  travel,  and  so  on,  concludes 
that  higher  population  density  is  not  the  unalloyed  evil  it  Is  commonly 
thought  to  be  (ilawley.  1972).  Dinereni  densities  unci  different  city  sizes 
have  dilferent  advantages  and  disadvantages, 

A  related  matter  is  leisure,  the  amount  and  value  of  which  can  make  an 
enormous  diflerence  in  a  measure  of  welfare.  As  income  per  person  rises, 
people  work  fewer  nours  and  enjoy  more  lersuire  (Kindleberger,  1865r 
Denison,  1967,  Chapter  6;  Nordhaus  and  Tobin,  1972):  This  implies  ; 
that  the  uap  between  the  outputs  per  worker  yielded  by  any  two  demo- 
gr;|^hic  structures  is  smaller  than  otherwise  shown,  and  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  converuenee  or  crossir^  would  therefore  be  shorter.  This 
would  tend  to  reinforce  the  maih  point  of  this  chapter- =that  even  if  faster 
population^growth  structures  start  out  behind  in  output  per  worker,  they 
will  ca  Lc  h  up  with  a  n  d.  o  vc  r  t  a  ke  1  o  we  r  po  p  u  I  a  t  i  o  n  -  g  ro  w  t  h  st  ruct  u  res , 

5.  No  distinction  hLis  been  made  betsyeen  marketHnduced  and  market- 
autonomov::;  praUuctivity  increases  for  i:he  fdllowin|  reasons:  (1)  The., 
variaiion  explamed  by  economic  incentives  that  induce  innovation  is 
much  gre/tier  wahin  a  giveh  indusrry  than  within  a  society  as \i  whole; 
'(2)  rhc  reward  siruciure  has  more  influffnce  on  whelher  an  inventorwbrks^^ 
on  airplanes  instead  of  railroads  thim  it  does  on  whether  he  innovates  or 
does  not  innovate  at  ajl, jt  would  seem ;  (3)  The  incentives  arc  endogenous,  ^ 
and  hence  are  most  easily  treated  as  innards  of  the  black  box  that  is  con- 
sidered here  onlyJn  its  over-all  shape  and  behavior.  ■ 

6.  The  simulated  nindels  pl^the  MDC  sector  discussed  in  this  chapter 
are  quite  simple  cnmpared/ta  the  general  model  outlined  in  Chapter  2; 
and  compel  red  to  ine  model  lor  LDCs  to  bediscuHsed  in  coming  chapters. 

.rriuft  is  why  the  MDC  sector  is  treated  in  only  four  chapters  whereas  fhe 
LDCs  require  seven  chapters.)  The'riiain  simplihcations  are  these:  (1.) 
The  entire  economy  is  viesse^  as<i  sinyle  industrial  sector;  (2)The  eflcct  " 
of  populaiion  growth  is  essentially  a  scale  cfTeci,  including  the  increase 
in  knowledge.  Such  scale  etlects  do  not  require  fundamental  changes  in. 
people's  behavior.  For  example,  ihere.are  no.clianges  in  the  tratie-olTof 
leisure  for  gq|Hjs.  or  people  bcwtHiiing  market  oriented,  or  increasing 
control  of  ■ertility.  This  hnoi  to  say  (hat  there  are  no  tlirectly  population- 
induced  behaymr  changes  m  MDC^s  :  such  enects,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, do  indeed  exist,  Ibr  esaiftple.  moving  to  less-crowded  areas  td  avoid 
congastion.  and  the  inveniion  and  development  of  the  skyscniper/ But 
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prifnarily  the  response  to  pupulation  growth  in  MDC'b  is  "more  of  the 
sa:rne^V  ruthcr  thiin  funduiiicntul  trunslbrniuiioris  to  quite  diflurcnt  ba* 
'havior  4is  occur  in  LD.C's/  Such  iranifbrmutions  in  LDC's  arc  much 
more  complex,  and  it  Ls  the  absence  of  this  coniplexity  that  enables  the 
MDC  niodei  to  he  so  streamhned, 

7  Models  such  as  those  sot  fori h  In  ihis  chapter  would  liave  had  ab- 
solutely no  chance  of  bemg  accepted  by  readers  10  or  20  years  ago, 
because  ol'lhe  pre-eminence  orphysicul  capital  in  the  fhinking  of  econo- 
mists. Bui- with  the  recogniiion  in  recent  years  of  the  rundamental  im- 
portimcc  of  knowledge,  edueation  and  of  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  productive  process,  niodels  that  allow  for  the  efleet  uf  population 
growth  on  technology  and  human  capital  should  not  be  uncongenial  to 
readers,  .        ;  ' 

'8,  Though  this  and  the  previous  chapter  deal  only  with  MDC's,  the 
reader  may  wonder  whether  MDC  popuiation  growth  has  negative  ef{ccts 
upbn'  LDC's  even  w  hen  the  elTeets  of  additional  fertility  are  positive  for 
the  MDC's  themselves.  This  question  can  be  answered  with  an  unequivo- 
cal "No."  Asdiseussed  in  ChLipter  5.  the  cllect  through  increased  dernand, 
use  and  prices  of  natural  resources  is  clearly  positive.  (A  person  who 
sympathi/es  with  ^,he  LDC's  and  doubts  the  value  to  them  of  trading  their 
natui'a.l  nrsources  should  ask  himself  if  .any  LDC  would  bO  betier  ottif 
the  MDC^s  decided  lo  buy  no  oil,  conee,  and  so  forth  from  LDC's.) 
And  the  LL3C"s  clearly  should  benefit  from  the  additional  knowledue^' 
and  icchnologicai  advance  which  higher  population  growth  is  bound  to 
produce  in  MDC^s.      ^'  .  =  ^  - 

9.  =The  speed  of  the  onset  of  the  positive  etlect  of  an  additiona  is 
underst/ited  in  the  results  because  the  impact  of  an  additional  child  on 
the  pcirehts'  work  ^^upply  surely  is  much  more  positive  than  is  sho  wn  In 
the  model.  ^  ,  ^  - 

10.  As  yOu  question  the.concUisions  in  this  chap"ter,,chccK  with  j'pur 
intuition  whether  you  think  that  tTie  IJnited  States  and  other  courftries 
would  be,  better,  oft  today  if  ih^nLF^had  been  half  as  tnanv  people  iirthe 
United  States  in  IS30or  ISSOor  1 930  as  iher^j  actually  were.  Our  aneestors 
had  positive  e[leDts  upon  us  tliriuigh  the  knouletlue  they  created  and  the 
economies  of  scale  they  willed  us.uind  if  there  were  fesverot  those  ancestors 
the  legacv  would  have  been  smalILM'.  It  is  worth  keeping  this  in  hiind.when 
speculating  about  whether  lite  today  woukl  be  better  il  there  were  lesver 
people  ahve  mf^n\_.  ^         .    ^  ^  '  - 

But  the' MDC  and  LDC  models  go  beyond  "human  capitar'  as  a  c;om' 
modity  that  isr  essentially  plaNtie  and  inert  as  is  physieal  capitaL  I  hese 
, models  really  refleet  the  teedbnck  of  .[jcople  respandinii  to  their 

needs  with  physical  and  nienial  elTorts  up  to  ynd  including  the  creative 
spark,  tmaginatibn  and  ereativity  are  not  concepts  commonly  found  in 
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economic  models,  nor  arc  ilicy  ever  above  the  surnice  here.  But  let  us 
recognize  ihcir  iniporiance  unselfconsciously,  and  he  willing  to  give  them 
their  due. 


Summary 

Increases  in  productivity  as  a  result  of  increased  scale  and  of  knowledge 
caused  by  increases  in  population  were  added  to  a  siiiiple  classical  model 
ofan  MDC  using  two  quite  separate  models.  One  model  uses  the  residual 
to  estimate  the  feedback  from  the  labor-force  size  to  productivity;  the 
second  model  uses  Vcrdoorn\^  law  to  csiimute  the  feedback  efTect  of  total 
output  on  productivity. 

Under  assumptions  about  the  parameters  that  I  trust  are  reasonable, 
demographic  structures  with  larger  rates  of  population  growth,  aAer 
mitiaily  falling  behind  in  pcMapita  income,  usually  overtake  structures 
with  lower  rutcs  of  population  growth  in  30-80  years,  and  the  shorter 
end  of  this  period  is  implied  by  recent  rates  of  change  of  productivity. 
That  is.  though  an  incremepi  of  papulation  initially  ha^  a  negative  enect 
upon  economic  welfare,  afti^  sonie  decades  the  ^hect  has  become  positive. 
-This  outcome  is.a  step  toward  quantising  Ku/neis'  reasoning  about  the 
role  of  people  as  creators  of  knowledge  in  modern  growth.  ' 

-  '  -  ^'   ^     .    .     ^  ■    O  .  ■   ■  ^ 


